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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TEXAS  HISTORY 

By  Charles  W.  Ramsdell 

The  history  of  Texas  is  full  of  color  and  romance,  as  any  loyal 
child  of  the  state  is  likely  to  proclaim  at  the  slightest  opportunity; 
and  it  has  a  strong  and  legitimate  interest  also  for  the  cool  and  im- 
partial historian.  The  reason  is  evident;  for  Texas  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  a  border-land.  Spaniard,  Frenchman,  Indian, 
Mexican,  and  Anglo-American  have  contested  for  its  possession.  It 
has  had  a  peculiar  importance  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Today  its  laws,  institutions,  place-names  and  even  its  folk-lore  pro- 
claim its  varied  heritage.  Within  its  capacious  boundaries  meet  and 
blend  the  traditions,  customs  and  cultures  of  Latin-America,  of  the 
old  South,  and  of  the  western  plains.  Whether  or  no  the  average 
Texan  is  aware  of  the  larger  implications  of  this  history,  he  is  gener- 
ally fascinated  by  what  he  knows  of  the  story. 

Yet  with  all  this  popular  pride,  it  is  only  within  the  last  genera- 
tion or  so  that  the  state  itself  has  undertaken  seriously  to  preserve 
the  evidences  of  its  history;  and  even  now  the  results  are  not  what 
they  might  easily  have  been.  The  chief  reason  for  this  official  negli- 
gence is  that  for  a  long  time  the  state  was  poor;  and  though  poverty 
may  not  curb  the  imagination,  it  stifles  action.  A  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished,  as  the  following  pages  will  show;  but  much  of 
the  work  has  been  done  by  agencies  not  usually  employed  in  other 
states.  It  will  be  necessary  in  this  paper,  therefore,  to  take  a  some- 
what broader  range  than  has  been  done  in  most  of  the  articles  in 
this  series.  It  would  not  be  possible  otherwise  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion in  Texas. 

The  Texas  State  Library 
When  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  established  in  1836  the  govern- 
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ment  possessed  only  the  brief  records  of  the  Revolution.  In  1839 
the  capital  of  the  young  Republic  was  located  far  out  on  the  frontier 
at  the  new  town  of  Austin,  where  the  offices  of  the  government  were 
housed  in  log  cabins.  Soon  afterwards  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation for  books  for  the  use  of  the  government.  This  was  the  first 
state  library.  At  that  time  it  was  a  bureau  in  the  state  department 
and  consisted  solely  of  these  books.  The  several  departments 
retained  custody  of  their  archives.  For  years  these  archives 
were  in  a  precarious  condition,  for  they  were  exposed  not  only  to 
the  danger  of  fire  but  to  hostile  attack.  The  Indians  raided  into 
the  very  edge  of  the  little  capital  city  while  the  Mexicans  threatened 
the  western  settlements.  In  1842  a  Mexican  force  captured  San 
Antonio,  and  President  Houston  ordered  the  archives  removed  to 
Houston.  The  citizens  of  Austin,  fearing  that  this  meant  the  loss 
of  the  seat  of  government,  captured  the  archives  wagon-train  and 
refused  to  let  the  records  go.  In  1845  the  government  again 
returned  to  Austin.  In  1854  a  new  stone  capitol  was  begun,  and 
with  its  completion  in  1856  the  library  was  moved  into  better 
quarters. 

In  the  meantime  several  departments  had  begun  the  collection 
of  those  records  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments  which 
pertained  to  their  own  work.  From  the  date  of  its  creation  the 
general  land  office  had  sought  to  bring  together  all  records  relating 
to  land  grants  and  colonization.  In  1850  the  legislature  authorized 
the  secretary  of  state  to  receive  from  the  county  clerk  of  Nacog- 
doches County  the  records  which  had  accumulated  there  during  the 
Spanish  and  Mexican  periods.  These  papers  were  transferred  to 
the  state  department,  but  as  no  funds  were  provided  for  help  in 
arranging  them  they  remained  unopened  in  the  bundles  and  boxes 
in  which  they  arrived.  The  comptroller's  department  seems  to 
have  kept  its  papers,  but  they  were  so  voluminous  that  they  were 
stored  about  wherever  they  could  be  put  without  regard  to  order. 

The  State  suffered  an  irretrievable  loss  in  1855  when  the  adjutant 
generaPs  office  burned  with  all  its  records.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  certain  wayward  citizens  had  a  lively  interest  in  some  of  the 
criminal  records  in  the  office  which  they  desired  expunged,  and  that 
the  fire  was  not  accidental.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  the 
deplorable  fact  remains  that  the  fire  consumed  not  only  priceless 
records  of  the  early  frontier  but  also  those  of  the  army  and  navy 
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of  the  Republic.  With  this  one  exception,  however,  the  archives  of 
the  several  departments  remained  fairly  intact. 

In  1876,  after  the  Democrats  had  regained  control  of  the  state 
government,  the  state  library  was  taken  out  of  the  state  depart- 
ment and  placed  in  the  newly  created  department  of  insurance, 
statistics,  and  history.  The  commissioner  of  this  department  was 
authorized  to  demand  and  receive  from  all  other  officers  of  the 
state  government  who  might  have  them  in  charge  "all  books,  maps, 
papers,  documents,  memoranda  and  data,  not  connected  with  or 
necessary  to  the  current  duties  of  said  departments  or  officers,  as 
relate  to  the  history  of  Texas  as  a  Province,  Colony,  Republic  and 
State,  and  carefully  to  classify,  catalogue,  number  and  preserve 
the  same."  The  first  commissioner,  V.  O.  King,,  had  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  Texas,  and  during  the  years  1877-1879  took 
the  first  steps  toward  collecting  the  source  materials  by  the  transfer 
of  many  thousands  of  manuscripts  from  the  state  department. 
They  were  wrapped  and  placed  in  tin  boxes,  without  chronological 
order,  and  placed  in  the  vault  of  the  library.  Here  they  were 
safe  but  inaccessible. 

In  November,  1881,  the  capitol  burned  and  with  it  the  state 
library.  All  the  books,  several  files  of  old  Texas  newspapers,  and  a 
number  of  interesting  historical  relics  were  destroyed.  Fortu- 
nately the  manuscripts  in  the  vault  escaped  destruction,  and  the 
records  of  the  governor's  office  were  carried  out  of  the  burning 
building  and  saved.  Because  the  capitol  had  long  before  become 
too  small  to  contain  all  the  offices,  the  departments  of  state,  treasury, 
comptroller,  adjutant-general  and  the  general  land  office  were 
housed  in  other  buildings  and  were  unharmed.  But  the  library  was 
gone;  no  librarian  was  appointed  for  ten  years,  and  during  that 
time  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  new  library.  Until 
1888,  when  the  new  granite  capitol  was  completed,  the  department 
to  which  the  library  belonged  was  given  cramped  quarters  within  a 
small  building  known  as  ''the  temporary  capitol."  Although  a 
few  gifts  of  manuscripts  had  been  made  during  the  ten-year  inter- 
val after  the  fire,  it  was  not  until  the  employment  of  "a  historical 
clerk"  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  in  1891  that  any  real 
progress  was  made  in  re-establishing  the  library. 

The  new  clerk  was  Judge  C.  W.  Rains.  His  appointment  by  his 
friend.  Gov.  Jas.  S.  Hogg,  seems  to  have  been  purely  political. 
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There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Judge  Rains  had  any  previous 
training  or  special  interest  in  the  work  he  was  to  do;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  intelligence,  energy,  and  education,  possessed  of  scholarly 
tastes,  and  he  soon  developed  an  ardent  love  for  the  work  entrusted 
to  him.  A  small  appropriation  enabled  him  to  travel  over  the  state 
begging  and  buying  books,  manuscripts  and  newspapers.  The  li- 
brary under  his  care  began  to  develop  along  lines  of  usefulness 
that  gained  better  support  for  it  from  the  legislature.  In  1896 
Judge  Rains  published  a  Bibliography  of  Texas  which  was  remarka- 
ble for  its  day  and  is  still  useful.  His  Bibliography  and  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft's North  Mexican  States  and  Texas  first  called  attention  to  the 
wealth  of  historical  material  in  the  Southwest. 

While  Judge  Rains  was  building  the  first  collection  of  Texana 
belonging  to  the  state,  Professor  George  P.  Garrison  was  engaged 
in  organizing  his  Texas  history  seminar  at  the  University  of  Tex- 
as near  by.  The  labor  of  the  former  prepared  the  way  for  the 
latter; while  in  turn  the  influence  of  that  Texas  history  seminar 
and  of  Professor  Garrison  and  Bugbee  and  their  successors  has 
determined  the  whole  course  of  building  the  present  Texas  collec- 
tions and  of  writing  Texas  history. 

Though  appropriations  were  meagre,  within  ten  years  after 
his  first  appointment  Judge  Rains  had  again  brought  the  library 
to  respectable  proportions — some  28,000  volumes.  But  he  had 
neither  the  training  nor  the  time  to  put  the  manuscript  collections, 
many  of  which  were  in  Spanish,  into  condition  for  use  by  stu- 
dents. A  great  impetus  was  given  to  making  the  library  a  place 
for  historical  research  when  in  1903  a  young  man,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Winkler,  was  added  to  the  staff  as  ^'classifier  and  translator  of 
manuscripts."  Trained  in  historical  research  under  Professor 
Garrison  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  Professor  F.  J.  Turner 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Winkler  brought  to  his  new 
task  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  historical  materials  and  an  aston- 
ishing capacity  for  tireless  labor.  He  began  the  classification  of 
the  mass  of  material  and  found  that  it  belonged  to  three  major 
groups:  (1)  the  archives  of  the  Republic  and  the  State  since  1835; 
(2)  collections  of  personal  papers;  (3)  the  so-called  Nacogdoches 
Archives. 

The  first  group  consists  chiefly  of  the  records  of  the  state 
treasury  and  comptroller's  departments,  and  of  a  number  of  Texas 
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army  and  navy  papers  that  had  been  in  the  comptroller's  archives 
and  thus  escaped  the  fire  in  1855.  The  last  two  belonged  to  the 
period  of  the  Republic,  1836-1845.  Though  the  group  as  a 
whole  was  not  large,  since  only  a  small  portion  of  the  department- 
al records  had  been  transferred  to  the  library  at  that  time,  it  was 
an  important  mass  of  material.  The  second  group  comprised, 
among  others,  papers  of  Anthony  Butler,  Memucan  Hunt,  W.  D. 
Miller,  F.  R.  Lubbock,  and  S.  M.  Swenson.  The  first  three  be- 
long to  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  others  to  the  early  State. 
Some  of  them  are  of  exceptional  importance.  The  third  group  is 
by  far  the  largest  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  and 
a  brief  description  of  it  may  be  desirable.  Nacogdoches,  though 
the  oldest  Spanish  settlement  in  eastern  Texas,  was  in  such  an  un- 
stable condition  prior  to  1821  that  its  records  before  that  date 
are  very  scanty.  From  1823  to  1836  the  records  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment are  continuous,  if  not  complete.  In  1834  the  town  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  department  of  Texas  under  a  ''political  chief" 
who  was  driven  out  in  March,  1836,  when  the  Texans  declared  their 
independence  of  Mexico.  The  Nocogdoches  Archives  contain,  there- 
fore: the  records  of  the  municipality  of  Nocogdoches,  1823-1836; 
the  correspondence  of  the  political  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Nacogdoches,  1834-1836;  considerable  miscellaneous  material  re- 
lating to  Nacogdoches;  correspondence  of  the  political  chief  at 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  1823-1836;  correspondence  of  the  gover- 
nors of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  1749-1824;  and  correspondence 
of  various  officials  at  Mexico  City,  Monterey,  Saltillo,  and  Mon- 
clova  from  about  1756  to  1835.  The  total  comprises  perhaps 
30,000  pages  and  is  almost  entirely  in  Spanish.  The  collection 
is  very  important  for  local  relations  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
frontier  officials  with  the  encroaching  Americans.^ 

After  classifying  these  documents  and  arranging  them  in  chrono- 
logical order,  Mr.  Winkler  proceeded  to  calendar  them  and  to  be- 
gin translating  those  most  likely  to  be  of  immediate  use.  This 
was  necessarily  slow  work.  In  the  meantime  the  library  continued 
to  grow  by  gift  and  purchase  of  books,  newspapers  and  manu- 
scripts, and  by  the  transfer  of  departmental  records.  The  em- 
phasis  was   now   thrown   upon   primary   rather    than    secondary 


1  See  the  Twenty-Nintk  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Insurance,  Statis- 
tics, and  History  for  .  .  .  1903,  pp.  xv-xxiv.  For  some  account  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  State 
library  see  also  the  Thirty  First  Annual  Report  of  the  same  official,  Part  II,   1906. 
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sources.  When  Judge  Rains  died  in  August,  1906,  Mr.  Winkler 
became  librarian.  He  labored  hard  to  realize  his  ideal  of  making 
the  State  library  ''the  treasure  house  of  information  relating  to 
Texas  and  the  Southwest'^  and  to  "permit  nothing  relating  to  Tex- 
as to  escape." 

The  importance  and  general  usefulness  of  the  library  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1909  creating  the  Texas  Li- 
brary and  Historical  Commission.  This  was  the  result  of  years 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  who 
were  interested  both  in  gathering  materials  for  the  study  of  Texas 
history  and  in  promoting  public  libraries  throughout  the  State.  In 
1897  both  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association  and  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  had  come  into  existence.  The  nucleus 
of  the  former  was  a  group  of  prominent  "old  Texans"  who  were 
brought  together  by  Professer  Garrison.  It  was  and  still  is  a  volun- 
tary organization  supported  by  the  dues  of  its  members,  and  its 
chief  activity  has  been  the  publication  of  a  Quarterly.  This  Asso- 
ciation procured  the  introduction  into  the  legislature  of  a  bill  to 
create  a  Texas  Historical  Commission  along  the  line  of  those  in 
other  states.  It  failed  for  want  of  energetic  support.  The  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  was  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
public  libraries.  In  1903  the  Federation  had  a  bill  introduced  to 
establish  a  State  Library  Commission,  but  this  also  failed.  Similar 
bills,  except  that  they  provided  for  the  extending  the  control  of  the 
proposed  library  commission  over  the  state  library,  were  introduced 
in  1905  and  1907,  but  without  success.  In  1909  the  organizations 
joined  forces  so  effectively  that  their  bill  was  passed  and  approved. 

The  duties  of  the  Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission  thus 
created  were  grouped  under  three  heads : 

1.  To  control  and  administer  the  State  Library  and  to  maintain 
therein  a  legislative  reference  section  for  the  use  of  the  legislature, 
heads  of  departments  and  citizens. 

2.  To  conduct  library  extension  work,  which  included  giving 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  public  libraries  and 
the  holding  of  library  institutes. 

3.  To  perform  the  functions  of  a  department  of  archives  and 
history.  It  was  directed  by  the  law  to  "collect  materials  relating 
to  the  history  of  Texas  and  the  adjoining  states,  to  preserve,  classify 
and  publish  the  manuscript  archives  and  such  other  matters  as  it 
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may  deem  proper,  to  diffuse  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
Texas,  to  encourage  historical  work  and  research,  to  mark  historic 
sites  and  houses  and  secure  their  preservation." 

We  are  concerned  here  with  only  the  last  of  these  three  duties. 

The  law  went  into  effect  on  March  19,  1909,  and  the  state  li- 
brary became,  under  the  new  commission,  a  separate  department 
of  the  state  government.  The  members  of  the  commission  were 
five  in  number — three  appointed  by  the  governor  and  two  ex-officio, 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  "the  professor 
of  history"  at  the  University  of  Texas,  George  P.  Garrison.  Mr. 
Winkler  was  elected  librarian.  No  archivist  was  provided  for  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years;  but  in  1911,  an  appropriation  having  been 
made  for  the  position.  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  West  of  the  Manuscripts 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  was  elected  archivist. 

Notwithstanding  its  cramped  quarters  and  a  staff  always  too 
small  for  the  work  that  needed  to  be  done,  the  library  under  the 
new  regime  began  to  grow  rapidly  both  in  size  and  usefulness.^ 
The  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers  and  manuscripts 
steadily  increased  through  gifts  and  purchase.  Thousands  of  manu- 
scripts were  brought  in  from  the  several  departmental  archives — 
about  100,000  at  one  time  from  the  comptroller's  basement — and 
transcripts  were  obtained  from  the  archives  of  Mexico,  Cuba  and 
Spain.  By  means  of  special  legislative  appropriations  two  notable 
private  collections  of  manuscripts  were  purchased — the  Mirabeau 
B.  Lamar  Papers  in  1909  and  the  John  H.  Reagan  Papers  in 
1911.  Lamar  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Texas  Revolution,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica.  His  papers  not  only  include  much  of  his 
own  personal  and  official  correspondence  but  also  much  that  he 
had  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  history  of  Texas.  John 
H.  Reagan  had  been  a  congressman  from  Texas,  postmaster-general 
of  the  Confederacy,  United  States  Senator  and  chairman  of  the 
first  railway  commission  of  Texas.  Most  of  this  group  of  papers 
pertains  to  his  services  to  the  Confederacy.  Many  other  smaller 
groups,  some  of  them  very  valuable,  were  also  obtained. 

The  newspaper  collection  was  growing  steadily.     Immediately 


2  For  the  development  of  the  library  under  the  new  commission  see  the  First  and  Second  Biennial 
Reports  of  the  Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission,  1909-1910,  and  1911-1912;  also  E.  W. 
Winkler  "Some  Historical  Activities  of  the  Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission"  in  the 
Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  XIV,  294-304. 
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after  the  fire  of  1881  the  more  prominent  papers  of  the  State  had 
been  subscribed  for,  and  the  files  of  these  from  that  date  have 
been  bound  and  are  in  good  order.  Strenuous  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Judge  Rains  first  and  Mr.  Winkler  afterwards  to  find  files  of 
the  early  papers  were  rewarded  with  fair  success.  Among  the 
early  files  may  be  mentioned:  The  Telegraph  and  Texas  Register 
(Houston),  1836-1845;  The  Matagorda  Bulletin,  1837-1839;  The 
Austin  City  Gazette,  1839-1842  ;TAe  Colorado  Gazette  and  Adver- 
tiser (Matagorda),  1839-1842;  The  Morning  Star  (Houston),  1839- 
1846;  El  Correo  Atlantico  (Mexico  City  and  New  Orleans),  1835- 
1836;  The  Redlander  (San  Augustine)  and  The  True  Issue  (La 
Grange),  both  of  the  period  of  the  Republic;  The  State  Gazette 
(Austin),  1849-1854;  The  Texas  Republican  (Marshall),  1849- 
1868;  The  San  Antonia  Herald,  1865-1879;  and  the  Neu  Braunsfel- 
ser  Zeitung,  1853-1872.  The  Weekly  Delta  (New  Orleans),  1847- 
1862,  also  contains  many  Texas  items.  Several  of  these  files  are  in- 
complete for  the  periods  indicated,  but  some  are  the  only  copies 
known  to  be  in  existence.  Their  value  for  the  social  history  of  their 
times  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  examined  them. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  commission  as  set  out  by  the  act 
which  created  it  was  the  publication  of  documentary  material  on 
the  history  of  Texas.  This  duty  naturally  fell  upon  the  library 
staff.  The  first  biennial  report  of  the  librarian,  in  1911,  contained 
the  Secret  Journals  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  1836-1845.  It  was 
followed  in  1912  by  the  Journal  of  the  Secession  Convention  of 
Texas,  1861.  Both  were  edited  by  Mr.  Winkler.  The  second 
biennial  report  contained  a  calendar  of  the  Lamar  Papers,  prepared 
by  Miss  West.  When  he  left  the  library  in  1915  Mr.  Winkler 
had  in  preparation  a  volume  of  the  messages  of  the  governors  of 
Texas  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  an  unfinished  state.  It  was 
subsequently  published  in  this  unfinished  condition  with  another 
person's  name  attached  as  editor.  Since  1915  the  most  notable 
publication  of  the  library  is  that  of  the  Lamar  Papers  in  six  vol- 
umes. The  first  four  volumes  appeared  from  1920  to  1925,  selected 
and  edited  by  Charles  A.  Gulick  with  the  assistance  of  Katherine 
Elliott  and  Winnie  Allen,  archivists.  Two  supplementary  volumes, 
completing  the  task,  edited  by  Harriet  Smither,  archivist,  ap- 
peared in  1928. 

In  January,  1915,  James  E.  Ferguson  was  inaugurated  governor 
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of  Texas.  He  made  a  thorough  application  of  the  spoils  system 
and  determined  to  replace  Mr.  Winkler  with  one  of  his  own  sup- 
porters. To  this  end  he  appointed  three  of  the  five  members  of  the 
commission  with  the  understanding  that  a  candidate  of  his  own 
should  be  elected  librarian.  Despite  the  resistance  of  the  ex-officio 
members,  on  April  15,  1915,  Mr.  C.  Klaerner,  a  well-intentioned 
man  but  without  experience  in  such  work,  became  librarian.  Mr. 
Winkler  was  shortly  afterwards  given  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Texas  where  his  services  have  been  invaluable  and 
where  he  has  been  librarian  since  1923.  When  he  left  it,  the  state 
library  was  by  far  the  largest  repository  of  historical  material  re- 
lating to  Texas  and  the  Southwest  in  existence.  It  is  now  surpassed 
only  by  the  University  library;  but  in  manuscripts  and  newspa- 
pers the  two  supplement  rather  than  duplicate  each  other.  Miss 
West  also  left  the  state  library,  but  in  1918,  after  the  removal  of 
Governor  Ferguson  by  impeachment,  she  returned  to  the  library  as 
its  head.  She  resigned  in  1925  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Octavio 
Rogan,  formerly  head  of  the  legislative  reference  section.  Miss  Ro- 
gan  resigned  in  1927.  Miss  Fannie  M.  Wilcox  is  now  acting-libra- 
rian. In  1918  Miss  Katherine  Elliott  became  archivist.  During  a 
leave  of  absence,  1923-1924,  her  place  was  filled  by  Miss  Winnie 
Allen.  Miss  Elliott  resigned  in  1925  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Harriet  Smither.  All  these  are  very  competent,  but  they  have  been 
greatly  handicapped  in  their  work  by  lack  of  room  for  the  proper 
arrangement  and  use  of  the  manuscripts  and  by  inadequate  funds. 
During  these  latter  years  the  activities  of  the  commission  have 
turned  more  and  more  to  the  development  of  the  legislative  refer- 
ence work  and  to  the  promotion  of  public  libraries.  This  change 
has  been  due  to  several  things:  inadequate  appropriations;  lack 
of  space  for  expansion  or  even  for  the  use  of  the  library  by  students ; 
and  by  the  activity  of  the  University  of  Texas  in  the  collection  of 
all  sorts  of  historical  materials.  The  University  is  now  largely  do- 
ing the  work  that  the  commission  was  created  to  do  in  1909.  The 
state  library  for  twenty  years  has  shared  with  the  library  of  the 
Supreme  Court  one  large  room  on  the  north  side  of  the  second  floor 
of  the  capitol  building.  This  room  might  be  large  enough  for  one; 
it  certainly  is  not  large  enough  for  both;  but  the  legislature  has 
provided  no  relief.  A  large  portion  of  the  state  library's  books  and 
some  newspapers  are  now  stored  in  basement  rooms  which  have 
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no  connection  with  the  room  on  the  second  floor  and  are  otherwise 
ill-adapted  to  library  purposes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  relief  will 
come  soon,  since  the  archives  of  Texas  are  extremely  rich  in  un- 
worked  material  for  the  investigator.  Adequate  space  would  not 
only  make  the  task  of  the  researcher  easier  but  would  undoubtedly 
draw  many  more  students  to  the  treasures  stored  there. 

Besides  the  historical  material  in  the  state  library  itself,  there 
is  much  in  the  general  land  office  and  in  the  adjutant  general's  office. 
Both  will  probably  continue  to  keep  control  of  their  own  records, 
but  both  have  taken  measures  to  make  them  available  to  a  limited 
number  of  investigators.  The  records  of  the  land  office  are  so 
enormous  and  the  history  of  Texas  public  lands  so  intricate  that 
no  one  has  yet  had  the  hardihood  to  venture  far  into  that  field.  But 
few  students  have  attempted  to  exploit  the  papers  in  the  adjutant 
general's  office,  chiefly  because  they  are  still  difficult  of  access. 
Of  particular  value  are  the  records  of  the  Texas  ranger  organiza- 
tions which  during  the  earlier  periods  guarded  the  wide  frontiers 
of  Texas  against  marauding  Indians  and  more  lately  have  performed 
the  duties  of  a  state  constabulary.  These  papers  also  contain  valu- 
able evidence  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  State 
for  more  than  eighty  years. 

The  University  of  Texas  Library 

As  the  state  library  has  come  more  and  more  to  restrict  its 
historical  activities  to  taking  over  and  arranging  the  departmental 
archives  of  the  state  government,  the  University  of  Texas  library 
has  entered  the  wider  field  and  is  engaged  in  collecting  everything 
available  in  the  way  of  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  maps,  manu- 
scripts and  whatever  else  may  be  of  value  concerning  the  history 
of  Texas  and  the  Southwest.  It  is  therefore  performing  part  of 
the  work  usually  undertaken  by  state-supported  historical  societies 
and  historical  commissions.  While  its  assumption  of  this  function 
is  perhaps  not  unique,  it  has  probably  gone  more  thoroughly  into 
this  work  than  has  any  other  state  university  in  the  country.  The 
great  collection  which  it  now  has  is  due  in  part  to  good  fortune,  in 
part  to  the  generosity  of  friends,  and  in  considerable  degree  to  the 
ambition  of  the  members  of  the  department  of  history  to  supply 
graduate  students  in  the  field  of  Southwestern  history  with  ample 
resources. 
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The  first  considerable  contribution  to  the  University  library 
in  the  field  of  Texas  history  came  in  1897  when  Sir  Swante  Palm, 
for  a  long  time  Swedish  consul  and  resident  of  Austin,  presented 
his  private  library  of  more  than  10,000  volumes.  Included  in  his 
gift  was  a  large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  Texas  and  many 
bound  volumes  of  early  Texas  newspapers.  The  very  next  year 
the  University  came  into  possession  of  the  Bexar  Archives,  a  mar- 
velous collection  of  some  300,000  folios,  the  records  of  the  Spanish 
and  Mexican  governments  of  Texas  for  more  than  a  century.  These 
papers  had  accumulated  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  and,  surviving 
wars  and  revolutions,  were  given  to  the  University  on  condition 
that  they  be  calendared  and  made  available  for  public  use.  They 
are  the  very  foundation  of  all  investigation  in  early  Texas  history; 
but  they  contain  also  a  great  number  of  royal  and  vice-royal  de- 
cretals and  other  documents  concerning  the  Spanish  dependencies 
generally  in  North  America.  Since  it  was  the  custom  of  Spanish 
officials  to  make  copies  of  ascending  or  descending  official  reports, 
it  has  been  possible  to  find  in  the  archives  of  Mexico  or  Spain 
copies  of  documents  that  have  been  lost  from  the  archives  of  Bexar. 
The  University  has  obtained  some  70,000  transcripts  of  such  sup- 
plementary materials.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Bexar  Archives 
and  the  Nacogdoches  Archives,  already  described  as  in  the  stale 
library,  together  form  an  inexhaustible  treasure-trove  for  the  student. 

In  1901  the  literary  executors  of  the  Hon.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  nephew 
of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  gave  to  the  University  the  large  and  precious 
collection  known  as  the  Austin  Papers.  They  cover  the  years  from 
1789  to  1836  and  record  the  movement  of  the  Austin  family  from 
Connecticut  through  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Missouri  to  Texas. 
Most  of  them  are  concerned  with  the  great  colonization  work  of 
Stephen  F.  Austin  in  Texas.  With  additions  diligently  sought  for 
elsewhere,  these  papers  have  been  published  in  three  large  volumes 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
1919  and  1922,  with  a  fourth  and  final  volume  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Press,  all  edited  by  Professor  Eugene  C.  Barker. 

Until  about  1910  the  legislative  appropriations  to  the  University 
for  the  purchase  of  historical  material  were  small,  and  most  of  the 
money  was  devoted  to  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  the  fields  in  which 
nearly  all  the  research  by  members  of  the  department  of  history 
in  those  days  was  being  done.    A  respectable  collection  had  been 
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accumulated.  Gradually  the  appropriations  increased  as  the  de- 
partment grew  and  other  fields  were  entered;  but  the  money  avail- 
able for  Texas  history  was  inadequate  until  supplemented  by  a 
notable  gift.  In  1914  Major  George  W.  Littlefield,  ex-Confederate 
soldier,  cattleman  and  banker,  who  had  become  a  University  regent, 
gave  a  fund  of  $25,000  to  be  known  as  'The  Littlefield  Fund  for 
Southern  History."  It  was  to  be  administered  not  by  the  regents 
but  by  a  special  committee.  The  money  was  invested  carefully 
and  only  the  interest  used.  During  his  lifetime  Major  Littlefield 
supplemented  the  income  from  this  Fund  by  special  cash  gifts  for 
emergency  uses  to  the  total  amount  of  more  than  $30,000,  and  at 
his  death  in  November,  1920,  he  left  an  additional  amount  of 
$100,000  in  high  grade  bonds  to  the  Fund.  The  income  is  used 
primarily  for  the  purchase  of  historical  material  relating  to  the 
older  South,  but  as  Texas  is  largely  southern  some  of  it  has  gone 
for  Texas  history. 

By  purchase  or  gift  the  Texas  collection  at  the  University  has 
grown  steadily,  especially  since  Mr.  E.  W.  Winkler  came  to  the 
library  in  1915  and  began  devoting  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
Texas  bibliography  to  the  acquisition  of  Texana.  Very  few  indeed 
are  the  printed  books  or  even  pamphlets  of  any  value  whatever  for 
Texas  history  that  have  not  been  acquired.  The  collection  of  news- 
papers and  manuscripts  has  been  given  special  attention.  It  is 
impracticable  to  list  all  the  newspapers  here,  but  among  the  files 
are:  The  Telegraph  and  Texas  Register ^  1835-1845;  The  Texas 
State  Gazette,  1849-1867;  The  Northern  Standard,  1842-1885; 
The  Dallas  Herald,  1859-1885;  The  Dallas  News,  1885  to  date; 
The  Galveston  News,  1873  to  date;  The  Austin  Statesman,  1871 
to  date.  There  are  numerous  short  runs  of  papers  from  all  parts 
of  Texas  and  complete  files  of  practically  all  the  more  important 
newspapers  of  the  State  since  about  1903.  Of  the  10,000  bound 
volumes  of  newspapers  in  the  library,  about  half  are  of  Texas. 
Some  of  the  files  from  outside  the  State  contain  useful  material 
on  early  Texas,  such  as  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  1819  to  1861,  and 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  1837-1861.  These  last  were  obtained 
through  the  Littlefield  Fund.  Since  newspaper  files  require  much 
room  for  shelving  and  the  present  library  building  has  long  been 
outgrown,  the  newspapers  have  been  removed  to  the  loft  of  one  of 
the   larger   class-room   buildings.    Though   this    room   has   been 
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fitted  up  as  well  as  possible  with  shelving,  lights  and  tables,  one  has 
to  climb  three  long  flights  of  stairs  and  suffer  the  ill  effects  of  poor 
ventilation  and  heat.  In  the  summer  no  electric  fans  can  fully  over- 
come the  heat.  In  winter  it  is  more  endurable  but  the  place  is 
never  inviting.  But  relief  is  in  sight.  A  considerable  extension 
of  the  library  building  is  about  to  be  made,  and  it  is  fairly  well 
assured  that  within  a  year  or  two  from  this  date  the  newspapers  will 
be  in  a  commodious,  well-lighted  room  where  they  can  be  examined 
in  comfort. 

When  the  Bexar  Archives  and  the  Austin  Papers  were  first  ac- 
quired their  administration  was  entrusted  to  the  department  of 
history;  but  with  the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  other 
manuscripts  they  were  all  transferred  to  the  library  and  consti- 
tuted a  division  of  archives.  The  archivists,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hatcher 
and  Miss  Winnie  Allen,  the  librarian,  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  and  graduate  students  in  American  History  have 
sought  in  all  directions  for  the  official  or  private  papers  of  Tex- 
ans,  great  or  obscure,  that  throw  any  light  whatever  upon  the 
history  of  the  people.  Among  the  more  important  groups  thus 
collected  are:  the  papers  of  Ashbel  Smith,  physician,  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  England  and  France, 
and  long  prominent  in  state  affairs;  of  Edward  Burleson,  fron- 
tiersman; of  Ben  C.  Franklin,  a  judge  during  the  days  of  the  Re- 
public; of  E.  L.  Wheelock,  frontiersman;  of  ''Buck"  Barry,  fron- 
tiersman; of  the  well-known  Maverick  family  of  San  Antonio; 
of  O.  M.  Roberts,  political  leader,  chief  justice  of  the  state  su- 
preme court,  and  governor;  and  of  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  governor. 
Some  of  the  smaller  groups,  unnamed  here,  are  of  unique  value. 
A  recent  leaflet  published  by  the  library  lists  more  than  one  hundred 
distinct  groups  of  papers,  though  not  all  belong  to  Texas.  Many 
others  have  been  located,  some  of  which  have  been  promised;  and 
hardly  a  month  goes  by  without  the  receipt  of  some  valuable  col- 
lection. 

In  addition  to  original  manuscripts,  thousands  of  photostatic 
copies  of  documents  in  other  places  have  been  obtained.  Many 
small  groups  of  private  papers  that  could  not  be  acquired  perma- 
nently have  been  borrowed  and  copied  by  photostat.  Among  the 
more  notable  groups  of  official  photostats  is  the  complete  corres- 
pondence in  the  office  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
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in  Washington,  relating  to  Texas  Indians  from  1846  to  1861.  Sim- 
ilar copies  have  been  made  of  the  original  population  schedules  of 
the  census  enumerators'  returns  for  a  number  of  Texas  counties  in 
1850  and  1860,  and  it  is  planned  to  complete  these  series.  At  the 
present  time  the  archives  of  several  Mexican  towns  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  being  examined  for  documents  relating 
to  Texas  and  photostat  copies  made  of  those  found.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  they  will  run  high  into  the  thousands.  The  archives 
are  now  crowded  into  a  large  vault  and  one  adjacent  room  where 
calendaring,  copying  and  research  go  on  together  as  best  they  can; 
but  the  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  library  building  provide  for 
greatly  enlarged  space  and  much  better  working  conditions.  The 
library  building  is  fire-proof. 

Even  a  brief  summary  of  the  materials  preserved  in  the  Univer- 
sity library  for  the  study  of  Texas  history  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  Genaro  Garcia  Collection,  purchased  in 
1921,  from  the  heirs  of  the  Mexican  historian  whose  name  it  bears. 
This  wonderful  collection  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  history  of 
Mexico,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  it  contains  much  both  in  print 
and  manuscript  relating  to  Texas  and  supplements  most  admir- 
ably the  material  in  the  state  library  and  in  the  Texas  Collection  in 
the  University  library. 

Historical  Societies  in  Texas 

The  first  historical  society  of  importance  in  Texas  was  organized 
at  Galveston  in  1871  and  was  known  as  the  Galveston  Historical 
Society.  It  gathered  considerable  material,  but  the  society  ceased 
activities  many  years  ago.  A  portion  of  its  collection  was  lost  in 
the  great  storm  that  swept  over  Galveston  in  September,  1900. 
What  was  left  has  been  deposited  in  the  Rosenburg  Library  in 
Galveston. 

The  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  already  referred  to  as 
organized  in  1897,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  historical  so- 
ciety in  Texas.  It  has  never  been  financially  able  to  purchase 
historical  material;  but  it  has  received  thousands  of  volumes  of 
exchanges  and  some  valuable  gifts  which  it  has  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  University  where  they  are  available.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  gifts  is  the  Philip  C.  Tucker  Collection 
which  contains  much  valuable  material  on  the  history  of  Galveston. 
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The  Association  has  devoted  its  meagre  financial  resources  to  the 
publication  of  a  Quarterly,  now  called  the  Southwestern  Historical 
Quarterly,  which  is  in  its  thirty-second  volume.  It  is  widely  re- 
cognized as  the  authoritative  journal  on  the  history  of  Texas.  One 
of  the  chief  functions  of  the  state-supported  historical  society  or 
commission,  as  it  usually  exists  in  other  states — the  publication  of 
a  journal — is  performed  in  Texas,  therefore,  by  a  self-supporting 
organization.  The  work  of  editing  the  Quarterly  and  of  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  has  always  fallen  upon  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  department  of  history  of  the  University. 

Of  late  years  several  sectional  historical  societies  have  sprung  up 
in  different  parts  of  Texas.  The  West  Texas  Historical  Associa- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  Abilene,  has  for  four  years  published 
a  valuable  Year-book  containing  the  proceedings  of  its  annual  meet- 
ings. At  Canyon,  further  west,  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Pan- 
handle-Plains Historical  Society  which  has  collected  much  useful 
matter  on  the  history  of  the  plains  region  as  well  as  some  inter- 
esting museum  material.  In  the  summer  of  1928  it  issued  the  first 
number  of  The  Panhandle-Plains  Historical  Review.  The  East 
Texas  Historical  Society,  organized  about  three  years  ago,  is  also 
active  and  has  ready  for  publication  its  second  bulletin  which  will 
contain  the  papers  read  at  its  meeting  at  Huntsville  in  the  spring 
of  1928.  All  of  these  organizations  are  closely  connected  with  col- 
leges and  the  motive  force  for  each  is  found  chiefly  in  the  college 
history  departments.  Several  county  and  city  historical  socie- 
ties are  in  existence,  but  they  have  done  little  in  the  way  of  col- 
lecting or  publishing. 

The  state  of  Texas  has  done  something  but  not  nearly  what 
it  should  have  done  for  the  preservation  of  its  historical  records. 
The  legislative  appropriations  for  each  of  its  two  great  repositories 
have  been  meagre  in  comparison  with  what  has  been  needed.  No 
workable  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  the  transfer  of  the 
rich  county  records  to  a  central  depository,  for  the  only  law  on  the 
subject  merely  allows  county  and  district  clerks  to  transfer  those 
records  that  are  no  longer  needed  to  the  state  library  or  to  the  Uni- 
versity library,  and  they  have  felt  no  compulsion  to  do  this.  Con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  what  has  been  done  is  indeed  notable, 
but  it  has  been  due  to  good  fortune,  to  intelligent  gifts,  and  to  the 
energy  and  devotion  of  a  handful  of  workers. 
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Despite  these  complaints  of  a  lack  of  perfection,  however,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  investigator  has  abundant  opportunities  for 
research  in  the  history  of  Texas  from  the  times  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
and  La  Salle  to  Governor  Dan  Moody.  Fortunately  for  the  stu- 
dent the  materials  are  fairly  well  concentrated,  for  the  Texas  State 
Library  and  the  University  of  Texas  Library  are  within  fifteen 
minutes  easy  walk  of  each  other.  The  difficulties  one  encounters 
are  not  due  to  lack  of  materials  as  much  as  to  the  physical  dis- 
comfort of  narrow,  crowded  working  quarters  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  an  unoccupied  table  on  which  to  spread  books 
and  documents.  There  is  a  fair  prospect  that  this  condition  will 
soon  be  remedied  in  each  of  the  two  libraries.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est need  is  for  more  generous  legislative  appropriations  for  search- 
ing the  State  over  for  other  old  newspaper  files  and  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  manuscripts  which  are  suffering  destruction  every 
day  because  their  owners  do  not  understand  their  value  to  the  his- 
torian. 


RECREATIONAL   AND   CULTURAL   ACTIVI- 
TIES IN  THE  ANTE-BELLUM  TOWN 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  GuiON  Griffis  Johnson 

The  social  life  of  an  ante-bellum  town  in  North  Carolina  was 
to  be  found  in  the  gay  scenes  of  the  subscription  ball,  in  the  dig- 
nified lectures  of  the  lyceum  club,  and  in  the  hilarities  of  the  cock 
pit  and  the  race  track.  The  monotony  of  everyday  life  was  re- 
lieved by  friendly  visits  and  petty  gossip.  In  the  course  of  each 
day's  work  the  men  of  the  town  were  accustomed  to  loiter  for  a 
few  minutes  of  recreation  over  a  drink  of  brandy  or  a  neighborly 
chat.  The  village  tavern,  the  grog  shop,  and  the  corner  store  af- 
forded opportunities  for  this  daily  social  intercourse. 

Public  Social  Centers 

A  town  without  a  tavern  was  not  a  town.  Almost  every  com- 
munity of  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants  had  two  or  more  of 
these  "public  houses"  where  the  men  daily  congregated  to  drink 
grog  and  talk  politics.  A  young  aristocrat  was  said  to  have  re- 
ceived half  his  education  hanging  about  a  tavern,  and  the  chief 
occupation  of  a  dandy  was  thought  to  have  been  dangling  his  legs 
on  the  front  porch  of  the  most  fashionable  hotel  in  town.  In 
Raleigh  the  leading  taverns  for  many  years  were  Casso's  near  the 
State  House  and  the  Indian  Queen  next  door  to  the  courthouse. 
In  1812  Charles  Parish  built  a  three  story  brick  building,  one  of 
the  first  brick  buildings  in  Raleigh,  which  he  designated  as  the 
Eagle  Hotel.^  The  LaFayette  was  for  many  years  the  most  pop- 
ular hotel  in  Fayetteville,  but  in  1849  the  Fayetteville,  said  to  have 
been  the  handsomest  and  the  best  equipped  hotel  in  the  State,  was 
built  and  at  once  became  popular.  To  the  hotel,  citizens  of  the 
town  went  to  celebrate  special  occasions.  No  Fourth  of  July  was 
properly  commemorated  unless  the  leading  men  of  the  town  had 
dinner  there  and  a  dance  at  night  for  the  ladies. 


1  The  proprietor  ran  the  following  advertisement  in  the  leading  papers  of  the  South: 
"Charles  Parish  informs  his  friends  and  the  public  that  his  tavern  is  now  open  for  the  reception 
of  travellers  and  boarders  in  the  new  three  story  building  north  of  the  State  House  and  fronting 
Union  Square.  The  house  is  spacious,  completely  finished,  and  well  furnished,  and  the  stables  equal 
to  any.  For  a  well  supplied  table  (served  from  a  neat  and  cleanly  kitchen)  luxuries  of  the  rooms, 
beds,  attendance,  &c.&c.,  it  is  determined  that  this  tavern  shall  excel  any  in  the  Southern  States." 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  ante-bellum  period  grog  shops  came  to 
rival  the  tavern  as  a  daily  gathering  place.  While  the  gentry  still 
clung  to  their  old  haunt,  the  tavern  bar,  the  lower  classes  turned  to 
the  tippling  houses.  It  was  this  fact  which  led  a  citizen  of  Raleigh 
to  exclaim  in  alarm  in  1856,  ''It  is  notorious  that  more  ardent  spir- 
its are  consumed  here  than  at  any  former  period."^  The  grog 
shop  was  especially  popular  on  holidays  and  Saturday  nights.  The 
practice  of  having  a  Saturday  night  frolic  was  common  even  among 
the  higher  social  classes,^  although  members  of  this  group  seldom 
took  their  week-end  recreation  in  a  public  shop.  In  1832  a  peti- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly  from  a  number  of  residents  of  Hills- 
boro  stated  that  grog  shops,  "often  in  spite  of  every  effort  the 
owners  may  be  enabled  to  use,  become  the  places  of  rendezvous 
for  all  the  idle,  profane,  drunken  and  profligate  of  the  town  and 
its  vicinity,  the  evil  example  of  the  young  and  unexperienced,  and 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace."* 

The  main  street  of  town  was  a  popular  gathering  place  seven 
days  in  the  week.  At  the  leading  village  store  where  everything 
from  a  gallon  of  brandy  to  a  yard  of  broadcloth  could  be  purchased^ 
the  town  gossip  was  served  up  amid  boisterous  laughter  and  droll 
shakings  of  the  head. 

In  1877  the  shop  talk  of  Fayetteville  was  violently  agitated  for 
more  than  a  week  over  a  question  of  such  interest  as  to  supercede 
all  other  topics  of  conversation.^  The  presidential  election,  the 
West  Indian  trade,  the  price  of  cotton,  the  weather,  everything 
gave  way  to  a  knotty  question  propounded  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer: "How  many  dollars  will  500  cents  multiplied  by  500  cents 
produce?"  Bets  ran  high.  The  question  was  hotly  argued  day 
and  night  for  a  week  without  being  settled.  While  some  insisted 
that  the  answer  was  $25,  little  faith  was  placed  in  it  and  sums  vary- 


a  Standard,  Jan.   16,   1856. 

»  Western  Carolinian,  July  25,  1820. 

*  MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,  1832. 

**  The  following  advertisement  inserted  by  Randolph  Webb  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  February  10, 
1815,  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  these  town  shops  carried  on  their  business: 

"The  subscriber  has  on  hand,  and  intends  keeping,  at  the  SIGN  of  the  MORTAR,  nearly  oppo- 
site Capt.  Mitchell's  Tavern,  Raleigh,  a  general  Assortment  of  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Turpen- 
tine; China,  Glass,  Queens  &  Hardware;  Stationery;  Groceries  and  Confectionary;  with  foreign 
and  domestic  Fruits.  All  of  which  he  is  determined  to  sell  low  for  ready  money,  or  paper  negotiable 
at  either  of  the  Banks;  or  he  will  receive  in  exchange,  bees  wax,  tallow,  flaxseed,  and  commomile 
flowers.  All  applications  and  orders,  accompanied  with  the  foregoing  articles  of  exchange,  will  be 
thankfully  received,  and  executed  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  He  also  keeps  on  hand  Stamped 
Paper  of  various  denominations;  and  will  receive  and  dispose  of,  on  Commission,  Goods  and  Pro- 
duce of  every  description." 

•  Fayetteville  Observer,  Jan.  16,  1827. 
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ing  from  two  and  a  half  cents  to  $2,500  were  bet  upon  as  being 
correct. 

In  fair  weather  the  men  took  their  problems  outside  to  be 
settled.  Groups  of  men  might  be  seen  on  the  street  in  front  of 
the  postoffice  or  near  the  courthouse  engaged  in  conversation  at 
almost  any  time  during  the  day  except  in  the  early  afternoon.  The 
women,  too,  were  not  above  the  pleasure  of  a  stroll  on  a  public 
street.  Fayetteville  Street  early  became  a  favorite  parade  ground 
on  Sunday  afternoon  for  the  belles  and  beaux  of  Raleigh.  In  1807 
the  Sunday  promenade  of  Edenton  was  interrupted  by  the  congre- 
gating of  slaves  on  the  streets  in  such  numbers  that  the  ''fair  sex" 
found  it  difficult  to  pass  without  being  jostled."^ 

The  village  had  too  many  counter  attractions  for  the  church  to 
play  as  important  a  role  in  the  social  life  of  the  townspeople  as  in 
that  of  the  country  folk.  It  is  true  that  public  lectures  and  politi- 
cal speeches  were  sometimes  held  in  the  leading  church  of  the 
town;  but,  since  the  building  was  only  one  of  several  which  might 
be  used  for  public  gatherings,  the  tendency  to  look  upon  the  church 
simply  as  the  house  of  God  led  the  people  to  set  it  aside  for  religious 
purposes. 

The  village  academy  afforded  an  auditorium  large  enough  to 
accomodate  village  audiences,  and  the  school  had  exercises  of  its 
own  which  attracted  the  upper  social  classes.  It  was  customary 
for  the  closing  examinations  to  be  given  publicly.  In  1821  the 
semi-annual  examination  of  the  students  of  the  Raleigh  Academy 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  presentation  of  honorary  certificates 
and  gold  medals.  Dr.  James  M.  Henderson,  in  behalf  of  the 
trustees,  then  delivered  "a  very  appropriate  address."^  Music  was 
introduced  by  the  Amateurs'  Band  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  program. 

Nearly  every  town  had  a  secret  lodge  of  which  the  leading  men 
of  the  community  were  members.  Most  of  these  lodges  were  Ma- 
sonic, although  after  1841  some  Odd  Fellow  lodges  began  to  appear. 
In  all  the  largest  towns  of  the  State  the  Masonic  lodges  had  build- 
ings of  their  own.  In  Fayetteville  the  first  floor  of  the  hall  was 
used  for  a  while  as  the  town  theater;  w^hile  the  building  of  the  Roy- 


'  Edenton  Gazette,  Nov.  18,  1807. 

8  Raleigh  Register,  June  8,  1821.  In  1854  George  Setzer,  of  Newton,  wrote  to  J.  F.  Hoke,  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly:  "We  had  the  joliest  time  here  at  the  end  of  our  School  ever 
was  saw  in  Newton.  They  had  the  Lincolnton  band  up  to  glorify  the  occasion.  They  done  things 
up  tolerably  brown,  all  went  off  first  rate." 
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al  White  Hart  Lodge  of  Halifax  served  for  several  years  as  a  school- 
house.^  Hiram  Lodge,  Number  Forty,  at  Raleigh,  however,  was 
more  jealous  of  its  hall,  than  this.  In  1827  a  request  was  made 
for  the  use  of  the  refreshment  room  for  a  formal  ball  in  honor  of 
Governor  H.  G.  Burton,  but  the  lodge  after  a  brief  discussion  re- 
fused permission.^^ 

Private  Social  Activities 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  subscription  ball 
was  coming  into  popularity,  and  the  vogue  continued  until  1860, 
although  with  some  diminution  as  private  entertainments  increased. 
The  custom  of  having  subscription  balls  was  sometimes  introduced 
into  the  village  by  a  meeting  of  the  leading  citizens  who  passed  a 
resolution  ^'to  establish  Subscription  assemblies  for  the  season, 
instead  of  having  occasional  Balls  as  heretofore."^^  Some  ten 
managers  would  be  appointed  for  the  season  and  the  dates  set,  per- 
haps, at  the  second  Friday  in  November,  January,  February,  March, 
April,  and  May  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  managers  were 
vested  with  the  power  of  fixing  the  subscription  price  which  was 
usually  five  dollars  and  with  determinining  the  eligibility  of  an  ap- 
plicant. A  general  rule  prevailed  that  all  ''respectable"  men  should 
be  permitted  to  subscribe. ^^ 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hillsborough  Recorder  in  1820  objected 
to  the  public  balls  on  the  ground  that  they  "fostered  class  spirit," 
injured  "female  health  and  morality,"  and  "increased  the  disin- 
clination to  attend  divine  worship  which  was  already  too  preva- 
lent."^^ The  religious  denominations  began  early  in  the  century 
to  frown  upon  dancing,  but  they  had  little  success  in  abolishing 
it  among  the  upper  social  classes. ^^  Undoubtedly  the  lower  social 
classes  came  to  look  upon  dancing  as  an  evil  as  they  did  upon 
most  things  of  which  they  had  little  knowledge  and  from  a  par- 
ticipation in  which  they  were  barred  by  social  status. 

Dancing  was,  indeed,  the  favorite  form  of  amusement  at  any 
social  gathering  of  the  gentry.  The  favorite  dance  was  the  cotil- 
lion, although  at  least  thirty  other  kinds  of  dances  were  known 


9  Allen,  W.  C,  History  of  Halifax  County,  p.  94.     Boston,  1918. 
"  Nichols,  John,  History  of  Hiram  Lodge,  No.  40,  p.   20.     1901. 
"  Raleigh   Register,    Feb.    8,    1803. 

1^  Battle,   Kemp   P.,   Early  History  of  Raleigh,  p.   75.     Raleigh,    1893. 
la  Hillsboro  Recorder,  Aug.   20,   1820. 

1^  See  MS.  in  John  H.  Bryan   Papers,  Vol.  TIT,  June.   1840.     In  possession  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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and  used  on  occasion.^^  In  1822  William  B.  Shepard,  later  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  was  disgusted  to  find  "the  collected  beauty  and 
fashion"  of  Elizabeth  City  dancing  only  scampers.  "I  reprobated 
the  things  and  collected  a  set  in  a  cotillion,"  he  wrote  his  sister, 
"but  I  found  that  I  was  too  deep  for  them."^^ 

Wine  and  whisky  were  sometimes  served  at  a  dance,  but  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  that  occurred  has  been  exaggerated  by  ad- 
vocates of  the  prohibition  movement  and  those  opposed  to  danc- 
ing. A  correspondent  to  the  Western  Carolinian  in  1820  under  the 
signature  of  "A  Stranger"  stated  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
beaux  of  Salisbury  either  to  go  to  a  dance  disgracefully  drunk 
or  to  get  so  "blue"  shortly  after  arriving  as  to  stagger  in  their 
movements.^^  Instead  of  being  ordered  from  the  floor  they  were 
invited  by  the  managers  to  walk  up  to  the  side-board  and  take 
another  drink;  while  a  servant  now  and  then  was  sent  with  water 
acid  lemonade  for  the  ladies.  These  drunken  fellows  would  dance 
three  or  four  times  with  favorite  girls  and  leave  all  the  married 
women  and  unattractive  maidens  to  shift  for  themselves.  If  a 
staggering  beau  sometimes  ruffled  the  cape  and  tread  on  the  toes 
of  a  fair  one,  she  only  smiled,  for  she  preferred  having  a  staggering 
beau  to  none  at  all. 

Other  forms  of  entertainment  indulged  in  by  the  gentry  were 
teas,  set  suppers,  and  "parties."  An  informal  party  at  the  home 
of  a  member  of  the  gentry  class  in  Salisbury  has  been  described 
by  a  New  England  visitor  in  his  journal  of  a  tour  to  North  Caro- 
lina as  being  a  delightful  affair:  "Wine,  almonds,  and  raisins  are 
set  in  the  room  and  you  help  yourself  when  you  please — there  is 
no  sitting  round  the  fire — but  all  is  life,  and  conversation  and  music. 
I  did  not  take  much  part  in  the  conversation — it  was  light,  but  with 
sense  enough  scattered  through  it,  to  keep  it  from  flying  off  to  the 
moon —    .    .    .    broke  up  about  twelve. "^^ 

A  set  supper  required  a  large  room  and  several  servants  to  be 
successful.  When  John  H.  Bryan,  who  was  in  Washington  serving 
a  term  as  United  States  Congressman,  found  that  his  wife  had  un- 
dertaken a  set  supper  he  was  irritated  at  her  extravagance:^^ 


IB  Raleigh  Register,   March  11,   1805. 
18  MS.  in  John  H.  Bryan  Papers,  Vol.  I.,  Feb.  14,  1822. 
1^  Western  Carolinian,  July  25,  1820. 

"  Barnard,      Henry,      "South     Atlantic     States     in     1833,"     Maryland     Historical     Magazine, 
i»  MS.    in    John    H.    Bryan    Papers,    Vol.    II.,    Jan.     19,     1828. 
Vol.    XIII,     No.    3,    p.     334. 
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I  wonder  .  .  .  that  you  should  have  had  one  of  those  old  fashioned, 
countryfted  set  suppers  (you  have  no  room  fit  for  one — or  for  an  enter- 
tainment) as  if  instead  of  assembling  for  the  feast  of  the  soul,  the  body 
&  appetite  were  principally  to  be  gratified — you  had  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity too,  of  introducing  the  Washington  style — which  is  more  conve- 
nient, much  cheaper  &  more  rational. — If  that  style  too  should  prevail, 
the  parties  might  be  much  more  frequent,  as  persons  could  afford  to  give 
five  for  one  of  the  old  style. 

The  members  of  the  lower  social  classes  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  money  to  indulge  in  such  festivities.  Their  v^omen  gave  no 
formal  teas  or  set  suppers.  Their  domestic  duties  were  sufficient 
to  keep  them  thoroughly  occupied.  They  did  have  occasional 
fireside  chats  at  which  a  bottle  of  ''homemade"^^  might  be  passed, 
but  their  chief  diversions  were  those  which  were  to  be  enjoyed  at 
public  gatherings  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  townspeople. 

The  young  mechanics  and  store  clerks  might  decide  to  have  a 
charivari  and  serenade  the  town  at  midnight  with  a  mighty  beat- 
ing of  tin  pans  and  buckets.  Every  town,  in  fact,  had  a  group  of 
rowdies,  recruited  from  the  sons  of  the  gentry  as  well  as  the  mechan- 
ics, which  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  play  pranks  at  unex- 
pected times.  If  it  were  cold  weather  the  scheme,  perhaps,  would 
be  to  ring  the  town  bell  sharply  at  midnight  and  amid  the  rapid 
shooting  of  guns  to  give  the  alarm  of  fire.  As  the  citizens  would 
come  hurrying  to  the  scene  with  night  shirts  flapping  in  the  winter 
breeze,  someone  against  whom  the  disturbers  had  a  grudge  would 
suddenly  be  drenched  with  a  bucket  of  water.  In  1858  the  Hills- 
borough Recorder  characterized  one  of  these  pranks  as  a  gross  out- 
rage. "Like  many  other  places,"  said  the  editor,  ''we  have  occa- 
sionally had  amongst  us  a  few  rude,  rowdy,  drinking  fellows,  whose 
acts  have  somewhat  tarnished  the  reputation  of  our  town;  and  re- 
cently some  idle,  dissipated  and  evil  disposed  boys  have  disturbed 
our  quietness  by  acts  of  wanton  mischief  in  their  midnight  ram- 
bles."^^  In  this  instance  three  of  the  young  fellows  were  arrested, 
and  Hillsboro  again  enjoyed  a  night  of  rest. 

Town  Clubs 

The  townspeople  occasionally  formed  clubs  and  societies  which 
afforded  recreation  for  the  members  and  not  infrequently  had  a 


-0  This   was   a   common    term    for   home   brewed   liquor. 

21  Hillsborough    Recorder,     reprinted    in    Raleigh    Register,     Oct.     13,     IS.jS. 
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salutary  effect  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  town.  This  was  true  of 
most  of  the  women's  clubs  which  were  concerned  chiefly  with  chari- 
table work.  Foreign  mission  societies  and  female  benevolent  so- 
cieties were  the  most  general  type  of  women's  club  during  the  ante- 
bellum period.  The  first  female  benevolent  society  incorporated 
was  that  of  New  Bern  in  1812.  It  had  a  precarious  existence  for 
several  years  and  finally  ceased  to  function,  but  in  1854  another 
such  organization  was  chartered.  The  Raleigh  Female  Benevolent 
Society  was  incorporated  in  1821  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Hawkins  Polk, 
wife  of  Colonel  William  Polk,  as  "directress."  She  was  the  life  of 
the  orgainzation  until  her  death,  and  under  her  influence  a  thriving 
charity  school  for  the  instruction  of  orphan  girls  was  maintained. 
The  society  observed  an  anniversary  celebration  which  was  the 
occasion  for  a  sermon  at  one  of  the  local  churches  and  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  In  1846  the 
Register  spoke  of  the  society  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  influences 
in  the  life  of  the  town.^^ 

In  1830  the  women  of  the  congregation  of  St.  John's  Church 
of  Fayetteville,  who  had  organized  the  Female  Society  of  Industry, 
had  in  operation  a  charity  school  for  girls.  Soon  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school,  the  editor  of  the  Observer  took  occasion  to 
state  that  he  was  "pleased  to  see  that  a  portion  of  the  ladies  of  our 
town,  instead  of  engaging  in  the  common  crusade  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, have  turned  their  attention  to  objects  at  home."^^ 

Some  of  the  towns  also  had  female  tract  societies.  The  Raleigh 
Club  was  organized  some  time  prior  to  1826.  In  1827  the 
annual  report  made  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cobb,  indi- 
cated that  the  society  had  distributed  some  twenty  thousand  pages 
of  tracts.  Occasionally  women  organized  a  club  to  accomplish  a 
special  purpose.  For  instance,  when  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Fayetteville  was  in  need  of  repair  in  1830  the  women  of  the 
congregation  formed  a  Working  Society  and  after  five  months  of 
steady  perseverance  made  enough  articles  to  hold  a  respectable 
two-day  fair  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Masonic  Lodge.  Re- 
pairs on  the  church  were  started  immediately  afterward. 

The  clubs  which  attracted  the  membership  of  the  village  men 


"  Raleigh  Register,    Nov.    13,    1846.     By   1850,    however,    the   society   had   fallen    into   decay. 

23  Fayetteville  Observer,  April  22,  1830.  There  was  also  an  active  society  in  Wilmington 
as  early  as  1817,  and  as  late  as  1852  the  Ladies  Benevolent  Society  of  Wilmington  was  in- 
corporated.    Elizabeth    City    had    a    Dorcas    Society    which    was    incorporated    in    1830. 
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were  debating,  literary,  library,  lyceum,  and  theatrical  societies. 
These  clubs  never  had  an  existance  of  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  while  the  average  life  was  two  or  three  years.  The  library 
society  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  town  clubs  to  appear.^^ 
A  number  of  men  in  the  community  associated  themselves  to- 
gether and  by  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  membership  fee  of 
from  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  obtained  a  few  books  which  were 
circulated  among  the  subscribers.  As  the  number  of  books  in- 
creased, the  society  uusually  sought  incorporation  by  the  state 
legislature.  If  the  society  prospered  over  a  period  of  several  years 
an  attempt  was  generally  made  to  establish  a  reading  room  equipped 
with  newspapers,  maps,  and  globes. 

In  1808  the  students  of  the  Raleigh  Academy  and  a  few  promi- 
nent men  of  the  town  organized  a  circulating  library  club  under 
the  name  of  the  Polemic  Society.  The  books  were  kept  at  the 
academy  and  a  student  was  appointed  to  act  as  librarian.-^  In  1813 
when  the  society  aspired  toward  a  reading  room  the  Star  eagerly 
supported  the  plan:^^ 

There  are  reading  rooms  in  Newbern,  Wilmington,  and  Fayetteville, 
and  they  are  the  fashionable  resort  of  all  respectable  people  of  those 
places.  It  would  be  a  reproach  to  this  Metropolis  to  remain  longer  with- 
out such  an  establishment.  The  town  wants  a  fashionable  lounging  place, 
where  intelligent  citizens  and  strangers  can  meet  daily,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  reading  and  conversation. 

No  reading  room  was  established,  however,  until  November, 
1815  when  the  Raleigh  Library  Company,  including  the  member- 
ship of  the  Polemic  Society,  was  organized.  The  company  was 
made  up  of  forty  members  who  paid  a  membership  fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars the  first  year  and  five  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  thereafter. 
The  reading  room  was  provided  with  maps,  gazetteers,  public  docu- 
ments, four  magazines,  and  sixty-seven  newspapers,  with  one  from 
every  state  in  the  union  and  three  printed  in  foreign  languages. 
General  Calvin  Jones,  a  planter  who  lived  near  Raleigh  and  editor 


2*  See  Raleigh  Register,  July  19,  1810.  The  following  library  societies  were  incorporated 
between  1794  and  1860:  Fayetteville,  Williamsboro,  New  Bern,  Person  County,  Raleigh, 
Centre  in  Iredell  County,  Buffalo  in  Lincoln  County,  New  Salem,  Alamance  in  Guilford 
County,  Carraway  in  Randolph  County,  Union  in  Iredell  County,  Richland  Creek  in  Guilford 
County,  Hillsboro,  Sandy  Creek  in  Davidson  County,  Clinton  in  Stokes  County,  Farmers' 
in  Northampton  County,  Greensboro,  Abbott's  Creek  in  Davidson  County,  Ebenezer  in  Ran- 
dolph County,  New  Garden,  Nazareth  in  Guilford  County,  Hookerton,  Asheville,  United 
Brothers  in  Lenoir  County,  Farmers'  in  Chatham  County,  Providence,  Juvenile  in  Mecklen- 
burg,   and    Williamston. 

-'^"^  Raleigh    Register,     April    21,     1808. 

^«  Star,     Oct.     8,     1813. 
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of  the  StaVy  deposited  there  some  of  the  articles  which  he  had  col- 
lected for  a  museum.  The  reading  room  was  well  patronized  for 
a  while,  but  the  funds  needed  to  maintain  such  an  establishment 
were  difficult  to  obtain  and  the  plan  was  abandoned  some  time 
after  1820. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  state  library  which  received  its 
first  large  appropriation  of  $1,000  in  1840,  Raleigh  no  longer  felt 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  reading  room.^^  In  an  out-of-the-way 
part  of  the  capitol  was  to  be  found  the  library  which  by  1860  had 
grown  to  a  thousand  or  more  volumes.  A  librarian  was  employed 
and  an  attempt  made  to  bind  and  preserve  copies  of  the  principal 
papers  of  the  State.  The  chief  value  of  the  library  at  this  time 
was  considered  to  be  a  reference  room  for  legislators. 

Debating  clubs  and  literary  societies  were  also  in  general  favor 
during  this  period.  The  clubs  met  sometime  as  frequently  as  once 
a  week  and  held  public  debates  several  times  a  year.  A  popular 
subject  for  debate  was,  "Which  contributed  the  most  to  mankind, 
Columbus  in  discovering,  or  Washington  in  defending  America?" 
The  literary,  or  reading  societies  as  they  were  also  called,  were 
organizations  for  the  discussion  of  geography,  history,  philosophy, 
and  related  subjects.  Some  young  men  obtained  their  chief  edu- 
cation through  these  literary  societies.  A  young  man  who  had 
himself  acquired  a  taste  for  reading  in  this  manner  urged  in  1820 
the  organization  of  literary  societies  throughout  the  State  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  formal  education.^^ 

The  lyceum  societies  began  to  appear  in  North  Carolina  about 
1830.  A  few  of  the  best  educated  and  influential  citizens,  those 
generally  in  the  learned  professions,  would  organize  a  society,  pur- 
chase a  small  library,  and  deliver  public  lectures  during  the  winter 
months.  The  first  lyceum  association  of  Fayetteville  was  formed 
in  1834  and  Robert  Strange,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  political  lead- 
er, gave  the  first  lecture.  In  announcing  the  address  to  the  public, 
the  society  said:  "It  is  expected  that  this  lecture  will  be  the  first  of 
a  series,  to  be  delivered  by  different  members  of  the  association  to 
which  the  public  are  respectfully  invited.  The  happy  effects  pro- 
duced by  such  means  in  other  places,  justify  the  hope  that  the 


27  The  fire  which  destroyed  the  capitol  in  1831  also  destroyed  the  state  library.  No  appro- 
priation to  replace  the  library  was  made  until  the  legislature  of  1840-1,  when  a  bill  was  passed 
setting  aside  a   thousand  dollars   a  year   for   two   years   "to   purchase  a  library." 

28  Hillsborough    Recorder,     Sept.     6,     1820. 
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taste  for  literature  in  the  community  will  be  greatly  increased  there- 
by."^^  The  hope  of  the  members  seems  to  have  been  realized,  for 
the  Observer  re-recorded  that  the  large  room  in  which  the  lectures 
were  being  delivered  was  crowded  at  each  meeting.  "The  increas- 
ing attention  bestowed  on  the  Lectures  delivered  by  members  of 
the  Lyceum,"  said  the  editor,  "are  not  only  highly  gratifying  to 
those  who  projected  and  have  commenced  them,  but  afford  un- 
doubted evidence,  that  it  is  a  mistaken  notion,  too  hastily  adopted 
here,  that  commerce  and  literature  cannot  flourish  together  in  the 
same  community. "^^ 

Following  closely  the  plan  of  the  lyceum  association,  Salisbury 
organized  in  1848  an  institute  which  dedicated  itself  to  the  investi- 
gation of  "all  subjects  of  practical  utility  to  man, — politics  and  re- 
ligion excepted. "^^  It  was  planned  to  have  one  lecture  a  week 
before  a  small  group  of  friends,  a  more  public  lecture  once  a  month, 
and  a  still  more  important  one  on  the  week  of  every  court.  The 
first  of  the  series  was  delivered  by  Charles  Fisher,  for  many  years 
the  most  influential  political  leader  of  Western  North  Carolina,  in 
the  courthouse  in  November,  1840,  on  the  subject  of  railroads  and 
the  applicability  of  steam  as  a  moving  power. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  ambitious  program  of  Salisbury  which  led 
several  of  the  citizens  of  Raleigh  to  feel  "the  want  of  an  association 
for  mutual  improvement  and  entertainment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
Lyceum  or  Debating  Society,  with  a  suitable  Hall  for  meeting,  a 
well  selected  library,  and  Periodicals;  which  may  become  a  place 
of  resort  for  social  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  as  well  as  improve- 
ment and  which  could  not  fail  also  to  exert  a  happy  moral,  as  well 
as  refining  influence."^"  By  1850  almost  every  town  and  village 
in  the  State  had  some  kind  of  lyceum  society. 

By  1800  there  were  groups  of  young  men  in  several  of  the  towns 
of  the  State  who  had  some  leisure  at  night  and  turned  their  attention 
to  amateur  theatrical  performances.  In  New  Bern  there  was  a 
Theatrical  Society  composed  of  "the  Gentlemen  of  the  town." 
In  1806  the  North-Carolina  Journal,  of  Halifax,  expressed  itself 


28  Fayetteville    Observer,     Dec.     23,     1834. 

30  Ibid.,     March    3,     1835. 

31  Standard,     Dec.     8,     1848. 

32  Star,  Jan.  7,  1852.  "In  many  towns  and  villages  of  less  population  and  less  material 
they  have  their  lyceums,  their  Atheneums  and  their  Debating  Societies,"  said  the  Star,  "and 
they  are  kept  up  with  spirit  and  energi'  combining  the  utile  dulci,  and  conferring  incalculable 
benefits  upon  the  communities  in  which  they  exist.  .  .  .  Why  should  Raleigh,  the  Metropolis 
of  a  great  and  glorious  State,  lag  behind,  or  rather  not  participate  at  all  in  this  race  of  in- 
tellectual   and    moral    improvement?" 
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as  being  pleased  to  announce  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the 
public  with  theatrical  representations. 

The  Thespian  Society  of  Raleigh  which  had  a  checkered  career 
for  three  decades  was  organized  in  1807  to  entertain  the  public  and 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  Raleigh  Academy .^^  In  1814  the  society 
was  able  to  undertake  the  erection  of  a  theater  which  was  opened 
in  January  of  the  following  year  with  Morton's  comedy,  Secrets 
Worth  Knowing,  and  a  farce  entitled,  The  Bee  Hive.  The  build- 
ing which  was  extravagantly  praised  as  being  "superior  to  that 
of  any  theatre  of  its  dimensions  in  America,"  was  the  work  of 
A.  Lucas,  an  editor  of  the  Star.^^  Scenery  and  decorations,  which 
were  "almost  unrivalled  in  splendor  and  tasty  execution"  were  ob- 
tained for  the  stage  and  copies  of  the  most  fashionable  music  pro- 
cured for  the  orchestra. 

By  1838  the  old  Thespian  Society  had  fallen  into  decay  and  a 
new  organization  under  that  respectable  name  appeared,  but  with- 
out the  success  of  the  former  association.  The  editor  of  the 
Register  thought  the  second  performance  of  the  club  showed  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  first  attempt.  With  a  little  more 
promptitude  in  scene-shifting  and  attention  to  other  minor  matters, 
he  thought  they  could  safely  challenge  criticism.  "We  attribute 
the  success  of  the  last  performance  in  some  measure"  said  the 
editor,  "to  the  good  order  enforced  in  the  House,  which  may  still 
be  further  improved,  if  gentlemen,  who  prefer  the  Pit,  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  seats  were  made  to  sit  and  not  to  stand  on — and 
if  the  junior  branches  of  the  audience  will  crack  fewer  nuts."^' 

The  Thalian  Association  of  'Vilmington  which  had  been  organized 
some  time  prior  to  1800  had  a  career  similar  to  the  Thespian  So- 
ciety of  Raleigh.  It  was  organized  three  different  times  during 
the  ante-bellum  period,  the  last  being  about  1846.^^  Governor 
Edward  B.  Dudley  was  a  member  of  the  association;  James  S. 
Green,  treasurer  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  Company, 
was  the  star  comedian,  while  William  M.  Green,  later  Bishop  of 
Mississippi,  excelled  in  the  role  of  heroine. 

Fayetteville  also  had  a  Thalian  Association  which  was  incorpo- 


33  Raleigh   Register,    March  30,    1807. 

3*  "Dramaticus"  in  Star,   Jan.    13,    1815. 

»  Raleigh  Register,  March  19,   1838. 

so  Sprunt,  James,   Chronicles  of  the  Cape  Fear,  pp.   198-209. 
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rated  in  1814  and  Salisbury  a  Thespian  Society  incorporated  in 
1813.  The  Salisbury  Society,  like  its  prototype  in  Raleigh,  was 
organized  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  local  academy .^^ 
John  Lawson  Henderson  was  for  a  number  of  years  president  of 
the  society.  Associated  with  him  were  such  men  as  Charles  Fisher, 
James  Martin,  Stephen  Lee  Farrand,  Thomas  L.  Cowan,  and  John 
Giles.  A  barn  served  for  a  time  as  the  Thespian  playhouse,  but 
by  1822  the  society  had  a  more  ambitious  theater.  Later  a  Thalian 
Association  was  organized  in  Salisbury  and  in  the  summer  of  1829 
was  giving  performances  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Yarborough,  the 
widow  of  Colonel  Edward  Yarborough  of  Revolutionary  fame.^^ 
Other  towns,  such  as  New  Bern  and  Warrenton,  had  their  Thalian 
and  Thespian  societies  too,  but  they  have  left  meager  records  of 
their  existence. 

Theatrical  companies  from  the  north  also  visited  the  State, 
usually  playing  at  Raleigh,  Fayetteville,  New  Bern,  and  Wilming- 
ton. A  company  might  spend  several  weeks  in  one  town,  giving 
two  or  three  performances  a  week.  After  a  few  plays  had  been 
presented,  benefit  performances  for  the  actors  would  be  given,  the 
receipts  of  the  ticket  office  for  that  night  going  to  the  player 
specified.^^ 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  in  America,  the 
press  of  North  Carolina  as  well  as  that  of  other  states  began  to 
carry  protests  from  readers  against  the  ^'eternity  of  terrors"  which 
a  theater  hid  beneath  its  magnificence.  "The  necessity  for  theatri- 
cal exhibitions  does  not  exist  in  our  day,"  said  a  correspondent  of 
the  Register}^  "Every  time  we  indulge  in  these  amusements," 
wrote  another,  "we  run  the  risque  of  giving  nature  a  victory  over 
conscience.  ...  A  month  has  not  clasped,  since  part  of  the 
audience  abandoned  the  theater,  during  a  performance,  in  a  neigh- 
boring city,  on  account  of  indecent  exposure  of  person  in  a  female! 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  this  argues  a  virtuous  refinement,  preva- 
lent among  those  who  attend  the  Theatre  in  our  day.  Not  so — for 
the  number  that  retired,  was  unfortunately  but  small. "*^     Shakes- 


37  Sessional  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1813,  ch.  LIV.  See  also  Henderson,  Archibald,  "Salis- 
bury Thespian  Society,"  Greensboro  Daily  News,   Dec.    5,    1926. 

38  Western  Carolinian,  June  30,   1829. 

39  Raleigh  Register,  July  17,  1818.  "...  liberality  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Performers  at  their  Benefits;  the  only  prospect  they  have  of  recompense,  for  very 
heavy  travelling  expenses.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  salaries  which  will  be  received  by 
some  of  the  company  during  their  stay  here,  will  not  repay  the  sums  expended  by  them  in  their 
journies  from  the  North." 

*o  Ibid.,   Feb.  7,   1823. 
«  Ibid.,  Mach  7,  1823. 
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perian  plays  were  denounced  as  being  nothing  more  than  oaths  and 
imprecations  clothed  in  poetic  language. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  few  citizens  and  especially  of  the 
evangelical  clergy,  together  with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  stroll- 
ing companies  were  inferior  in  ability,  led  to  an  increasing  distrust 
of  the  theater.  The  Fayetteville  Observer  in  1835  stated  that  a 
theatrical  company  had  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  made  mon- 
ey by  a  visit  to  that  place.  "And  it  is  accounted  for,"  said  the 
editor,  "by  their  good  acting,  and  the  uniformly  correct  and  gentle- 
manly deportment  for  which  they  were  distinguished."^^ 

Other  performances,  such  as  wire  walking,  comic  singing,  and  the 
exhibition  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  always  drew  large 
crowds.  Who  would  not  be  intrigued  by  the  following  advertise- 
ment, especially  since  the  manager  assured  the  public  that  it  would 
be  both  "rational  amusement  and  an  extraordinary  novelty?"^" 

The  Wonderful  Birds  of  Knowledge,  Tippo  Saib  and  Fairy,  from  Eng- 
land, India  and  the  Canary  Islands,  Tippo  Saib,  the  Little  Indian  Tumb- 
ler, will  balance,  stand  on  his  head,  mount  sentry,  lie  down  and  feign  to 
be  dead,  and  jump  up  at  the  word  of  command  &c.  Fairy  will  next 
delight  every  one  present  by  playing  a  Match  at  Dominoes  with  the 
Canine  Philosopher. 

The  Siamese  Twins,  who  were  frequently  exhibited  in  North 
Carolina,  aroused  considerable  curiosity  and  their  subsequent  his- 
tory was  followed  with  interest  in  the  state  press  especially  since 
they  married  and  settled  at  Mt.  Airy.  Almost  every  year  or  two 
a  circus  company  passed  through  the  State,  visiting  the  most  im- 
portant towns. ^^  The  company  usually  stayed  several  days  or 
even  a  week  in  one  place.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  ante-bellum 
period  the  number  of  amusements  began  to  increase.  In  Tarboro, 
for  instance,  only  one  public  performance  of  any  kind  was  given 
in  1832  for  which  a  state  tax  was  exacted,  while  twenty  years  later 
the  sheriff  reported  that  taxes  had  been  paid  for  the  performance 
of  three  concerts,  one  circus,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  natural  curi- 
osity.^^ 


*2  Carolina  Observer,  July  14,  1835. 

«  Ibid..  Jan.   15,   1829. 

"  Ibid.,  Oct.  18,  1826.  "We  have  been  so  long  without  public  amusements  of  any  kind, 
that  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  know  that  a  Circus  is  to  be  opened  in  this  place  a  fortnight 
hence.  There  is  not  a  more  interesting  species  of  exhibition,  nor  one  that  would  be  more  liberally 
patronized  in  this  place — for  a  few  evenings  only." 

45  Edgecombe  County  Court  Minutes,  Aug.  term,  1832;  Aug.  term,  1852.  In  custody  of 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,   Raleigh. 
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Nearly  every  town  of  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants  had 
at  least  one  band,  and  if  an  academy  were  located  in  the  community 
it  might  even  have  a  music  club.  All  who  owned  and  could  play  a 
musical  instrument  were  usually  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
band.  The  band  master  was  frequently  a  local  music  teacher.  If 
the  Fourth  of  July  was  to  be  celebrated,  the  band  led  the  parade; 
a  criminal  to  be  hanged,  the  band  cheered  the  crowds  with  flare  of 
trumpets  and  beating  of  drums.  In  1829  the  Raleigh  band  gave  a 
concert  to  the  ladies  on  Capitol  Square.  The  grove  was  lighted 
with  variegated  lamps  and  the  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semi-circle. 
After  the  program  refreshments  were  served  and  ^'a  part  of  the 
company  joined  for  a  short  time  in  the  mazy  dance. "^^  Young 
Mary  Bryan  when  visiting  friends  in  New  Bern  in  1848  wrote  to 
her  mother  that  the  town  had  two  very  good  bands,  the  Negro  Band 
and  the  City  Brass  Band. 

Only  a  few  towns,  such  as  Raleigh,  Wilmington,  New  Bern,  and 
Greensboro  could  boast  of  an  Harmonic  or  Euterpean  society,  and 
the  music  clubs  in  these  towns  did  not  have  a  continuous  existence. 
As  early  as  1819  a  concert  at  the  State  House  by  Mr.  Goneke^s 
pupils  in  music  and  the  Harmonic  Society  was  announced,  but  the 
society  evidently  did  not  prosper  for  no  further  account  of  its  ac- 
tivities can  be  found.  Greensboro  had  a  glee  club  in  the  fifties 
which  was  directed  by  Heinreich  Schneider,  the  music  teacher  of 
Edgeworth  Seminary.*^ 

Every  ambitious  town  also  had  a  corps  of  city  guards  which  was 
as  much  a  club  for  its  members  as  the  debating  or  literary  so- 
cieties were  for  their  followers.  A  village  boasted  as  much  of  its 
uniformed  company  of  guards  as  it  did  of  its  academy  or  its  town 
pumps.  The  military  corps  formed  a  conspicious  part  in  every 
procession.  The  legislature  in  1806  passed  an  act  sanctioning  the 
organization  of  volunteer  companies  of  artillery,  light  infantry, 
grenadiers,  or  riflemen  who  were  entitled  to  provide  for  themselves 
uniforms  of  their  choice  and  fashion.  These  volunteer  corps  made 
a  practice  of  having  a  dinner  in  celebration  of  national  independence 
and  occasionally  gave  balls.  In  1857  the  Oak  City  Guards,  the 
volunteer  company  of  Raleigh,  organized  a  lyceum  association 
and  procured  several  prominent  men  from  out  of  the  State  to  give 


*«  Raleigh  Register,  July  9,    1829. 

«  Caldwell,    Bettie    D.,     (ed.),    Founders    and    Builders    of    Greensboro,    p.    197.      Greens- 
boro, 1925. 
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programs  for  the  public.  William  Gilmore  Simms,  the  famous 
novelist  of  South  Carolina,  gave  four  lectures  in  February  as  one 
of  the  speakers  in  the  series. ^^ 

The  tradesmen  came  also  to  have  organizations  of  their  own.  As 
early  as  1795  mechanics  associations  had  been  organized  in  Wil- 
mington and  Fayetteville.  In  1802  the  Wilmington  Association  pe- 
titioned the  General  Assembly  against  Negro  slaves  being  employed 
as  mechanics.  There  were  similar  organizations  in  New  Bern  and 
later  in  Plymouth,  Fayetteville,  Raleigh,  Oxford,  and  Asheville.'*^ 
By  1840  mechanics  had  obtained  the  idea  of  securing  a  fair  return 
for  their  work  and  organized  societies  with  that  end  in  view.  The 
associations  were  local  and  had  occasional  meetings,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  members  attempted  to  provide  social  gatherings 
for  their  class.  The  meetings  were  merely  for  the  discussion  of 
ways  of  protecting  the  skilled  trades  from  encroachment  by  the 
Negro  mechanics  and  of  securing  prompt  payment  from  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Sports 

The  century  opened  with  cockfighting  in  general  favor.  The 
main  usually  consisted  of  twentj^-one  cocks  with  a  purse  of  from 
three  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  main.  Easter  Monday  was  a  popu- 
lar time  for  the  fights,  but  there  were  also  regular  spring  and  fall 
contests.  On  the  day  of  a  contest,  all  roads  leading  to  the  town 
where  the  main  was  to  be  held  were  alive  with  carriages,  horses, 
and  pedestrians  hastening  to  the  cock  pit,  which  might  be  at  a  tav- 
ern, a  country  store,  or  in  a  spacious  square  near  the  center  of 
town.  Spectators  crowded  about  the  pit,  the  gentry  with  the 
yeoman  without  regard  to  status,  waiting  for  the  birds  to  be  pro- 
duced.^^  The  cocks  were  often  beautiful  and  well  trained  fowls. 
Each  was  armed  with  long,  steel-pointed  gaffs  firmly  attached  to 
its  spurs.  Amid  the  lusty  shouts  of  the  crowd,  the  birds  stepped 
proudly  about,  advancing  nearer  and  nearer,  until  with  a  rush  each 
suddenly  drove  the  gaffs  into  the  body  of  his  opponent.  Both 
might  be  struck  dead  at  the  first  thrust,  but  if  not,  they  fought 

*8  Standard,  Feb.  25,   1857. 

*^  Some  of  the  mechanics  associations  were  organized  for  benevolent  purposes.  In  1805  the 
petition  of  the  ''mechanics  and  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Newbern"  for  incorporation  as  the 
Newbern  Mechanic  Society  stated  the  association  to  be  "for  the  purpose  of  assisting  unfortunate 
and  decayed  tradesmen ;^ — for  relieving  distressed  members  and  widows  of  members  deceased;  and 
generally,  for  promoting  harmony  and  good  will." 

60  For  an  excellent  description  of  a  cockfight  see  Watson,  Elkanah,  Men  and  Times  of  the 
Revolution,   (New  York,  1856),  pp.  261-262. 
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on  with  spirit.  After  repeatedly  being  pierced,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  make  stabs  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  crawl. 

In  1806  a  three-day  main  was  fought  in  Pittsboro  at  Joseph 
Harman's  tavern  for  ten  dollars  each  fight  and  three  hundred 
dollars  the  main.®^  In  the  same  year  a  number  of  gentlemen  of 
two  lower  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  of  two  southern  counties 
in  Virginia  offered  to  meet  gentlemen  of  Maryland  at  Norfolk  any 
time  between  March  20  and  July  18,  1807,  to  show  fifty  cocks 
and  match  not  less  than  twenty-one  in  the  main.  The  main  was 
to  be  for  a  purse  of  from  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars  according 
to  the  amount  agreed  upon.^^ 

Cockfighting  was  looked  upon  in  some  sections  of  the  State  early 
in  the  century  as  barbarous  and  irreligious.  A  correspondent  of 
Thomas  Henderson,  editor  of  the  Star^  in  1810  stated  that  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  the  people  of  Moore  County  had  caused  them  to 
give  up  cockfighting  as  contrary  to  benevolence  and  humanity. ^^ 
In  1824  James  Wellborn,  senator  from  Wilkes  County,  presented 
a  bill  to  suppress  the  sport  but  it  was  immediately  defeated.^*  Af- 
ter 1815,  however,  only  a  few  large  purses  were  offered  publicly. 

Horse  racing  was  the  leading  sport  of  the  townspeople  at  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  remained  in  favor  through- 
out the  ante-bellum  period.  By  1800  jockey  clubs  had  already  been 
organized  in  several  of  the  counties.  Thoroughbreds  had  been 
imported  from  England,  and  Hillsboro,  Halifax,  Pittsboro,  Warren- 
ton,  New  Bern  were  having  their  fall  and  spring  races. ^^  The  races 
were  usually  held  over  a  period  of  three  days;  the  town  was  crowd- 
ed with  visitors  from  the  country  and  neighboring  villages;  bets 
ran  high;  and  a  tremor  of  excitement  pervaded  the  whole  com- 
munity. Each  day  was  usually  concluded  with  a  ball  which  was 
attended  by  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  first,  course  racing  was  carried  on  in  a  small  way,  for  very 
little  time  was  spent  in  training  the  horses  and  very  little  money 
ventured  in  purses.  The  following  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  Raleigh  Register  of  September  28,  1802,  is  typical  of  the 


»  Raleigh  Register,  July  14,  1806. 

52  North-Carolina  Journal,   Halifax,   July  28,    1806. 

"  MS.  in  Thomas  Henderson  Letter  Book,  "Moore  County.''  In  possession  of  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission. 

"  Journal  of  General  Assembly.     In  Senate,  Dec.  8,  1824. 

55  For  the  regulation  of  course  racing  in  North  Carolina  in  1804  see  the  Constitution  of  the 
Salisbury  Jockey  Club  in  Wagstaff,  H.  M.  (ed.),  "Papers  of  John  Steele,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  791-794, 
Publications  of  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.     Raleigh,  1924. 
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favorite  type  of  racing  at  the  beginning  of  the  ante-bellum  period: 

On  the  fifth  Friday  in  October  next,  will  be  run  for,  at  Cedar  Hill 
Course,  near  Lewisburg,  one  Mile  Heats,  an  elegant  Saddle,  Bridle,  Mar- 
tingate  and  Whip,  free  for  any  Hag  that  never  won  a  Purse,  carrying 
weight  for  Age,  agreeable  to  the  New-Market  Rules.  Entrance  Five 
Dollars,  to  be  paid  at  the  Time  of  subscribing.  The  saddle  &c.,  will  be 
hung  up  at  the  starting- Post.  All  the  Money  subscribed  after  paying  for 
the  Saddle,  will  be  run  for  on  the  succeeding  Day,  free  for  any  Saddle 
Horse.  Entrance  Five  Dollars,  to  be  paid  as  above.  The  Field  will  be 
furnished  with  the  best  Liquors  and  Provisions. 

Quarter  racing  v^as  pursued  with  great  spirit.  It  was  viewed  as 
a  hazardous  venture  in  which  the  profit  or  loss  was  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  invested.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  these  races 
to  be  for  a  thousand  dollars  by  men  in  moderate  circumstances. 
As  the  years  advanced  toward  1860  more  money  was  invested 
in  horses,  and  more  attention  given  to  training.^^ 

A  turf  convention  was  held  in  Charleston  in  February,  1835, 
at  which  North  Carolina  sportsmen  were  present,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  time  for  holding  the  important  races  of  the  South  and 
for  improving  the  sport  in  general.  Three  years  later  North  Caro- 
lina formed  an  association  of  its  own,  of  which  General  Beverly 
Daniel  was  president  and  Major  David  McDaniel  treasurer  and 
proprietor.'^'^  The  first  races  on  the  state  course  were  run  in  Nov- 
ember, 1838,  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  purses  offered  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  club  ''south  of  Baltimore  or  north  of 
Mobile." 

As  early  as  1810  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  law  preventing 
horse  racing,  but  all  efforts  to  make  the  sport  illegal  were  abortive. 
Since  betting  at  a  race  was  one  of  the  features  which  gave  zest  to 
the  sport  attempts  were  also  made  to  restrict  this  practice.  In 
1806  a  bill  was  introduced  to  prevent  bets  on  horse  races  for  a 
distance  less  than  a  mile,  and  in  1810  a  bill  was  passed  to  prevent 
recovery  at  law  of  any  bet  made  on  a  race.^^  The  clergy  also 
frowned  upon  horse  racing,  but  the  sport  as  well  as  wagers  on  it 
continued  throughout  the  period.     Bets  which  in  the  early  part  of 


56  Thomas  Ruffin,  for  nineteen  years  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  was 
said  to  have  owned  one  of  the  best  thoroughbred  mares  in  the  South.  The  pedigree  of  this  horse, 
Cherokee,  may  be  found  in  Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  (ed.),  Papers  oj  Thomas  Ruffin,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  99-101.     See  also  letter  from  A.  J.  Davis,  pp.  151-152. 

"  Raleigh  Register,  Sept.  3,  1838. 

5*  Sessional  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1810,  ch.  xiv. 
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the  century  had  been  made  openly  through  the  newspapers,  came, 
however,  to  be  wagered  privately. 

Gambling,  was,  indeed,  almost  as  popular  as  horse  racing.  .There 
was  a  distinction,  however,  in  the  public  mind  between  betting  on 
a  sport  or  at  a  game  of  cards  and  gambling  at  a  game  of  chance. 
In  1764  it  was  made  illegal  to  win  more  than  five  shillings  within 
twenty  four  hours.^^  Several  laws  against  ''excessive  gaming"  had 
been  passed  in  colonial  days  but  the  first  drastic  one  was  that  of 
1791  whereby  public  gaming  tables,  such  as  those  commonly  called 
A.  B.  C,  E.  O.,  or  faro  bank,  were  forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  two 
thousand  dollars.^^  This  law  was  reinforced  in  1798  and  again  in 
1799.  In  1835  it  was  made  an  indictable  offence  to  play  at  a 
gambling  table  of  any  variety.  A  year  earlier,  lotteries,  which  had 
been  popular  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  as  means  of  raising 
money  for  the  erection  of  academies,  churches,  and  lodges,  were 
forbidden  on  penalty  of  two  thousand  dollars. ^^ 

Gambling  continued  despite  these  laws.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Battle 
in  his  history  of  Edgecombe  County,  written  in  1811,  listed  card 
playing  as  a  favorite  form  of  amusement  in  that  county ,^^  The 
players,  however,  were  not  disposed,  he  said,  to  make  the  winning 
and  losing  any  great  object,  and  added,  ''The  Ladies  have  never 
been  known  to  play  here  for  money."  Alexander  Sneed  of  Rock- 
ingham in  writing  a  history  of  his  county  in  1810  referred  to  "that 
vile  and  abominable  practice  of  card  playing  &c,  which  is  so  preva- 
lent at  our  County  Court  Houses,  Taverns,  &c."^^  In  the  same 
year  Bartlett  Yancey  included  card  playing  as  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  Caswell  County  saying,  "Now  and  then  may  be  seen  a 
party  with  an  old  rusty  pack  of  cards  playing  for  whiskey."  In 
1835  Robert  Potter,  famous  for  his  connection  with  the  anti-bank 
movement,  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
having  behaved  in  an  ungentlemanly  manner  at  a  card  game.  It 
appeared  from  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  facts  that  Potter  had  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at 
cards. ^^  Suddenly  he  snatched  his  former  holdings  which  were 
lying  on  the  table  before  him,  drew  a  gun,  and  made  his  retreat. 


59  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.   611-6] 3.     Winston,  N.   C,   and  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  1895-1905. 

«o  Revised  Statutes,    1837,   ch.   xxxiv.,   Sec.    64. 

61  Ibid.,  Sec.   62-63. 

62  MS.  in  Thomas  Henderson  Letter  Book,  "Edgecombe  County." 
•3  MS.  in  Thomas  Henderson  Letter  Book,   "Rockingham  County." 

»*  Journal    of    General    Assembly.      In    House    of    Commons,    Jan.    1,    1835;    Raleigh    Register, 
Jan.  6,  1835. 
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The  bills  against  gambling  had  not  restricted  billiard  and  back- 
gammon tables  and  shuffle  boards,  but  permitted  them  to  be  main- 
tained on  the  payment  of  a  tax.  Some  of  the  papers  of  the  State, 
led  by  the  Fayetteville  Observer,  began  a  crusade  against  the  bil- 
liard table  as  early  as  1830,  denouncing  it  as  giving  rise  to  the 
licensed  gambling  house.^^  Some  of  the  towns  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Oxford  which  at  a  public  meeting  in  1837  adopted  reso- 
lutions calling  on  all  inhabitants  to  co-operate  in  banishing  from  the 
society  of  the  village  itinerant  gamblers,  black-legs,  and  vaga- 
bonds.^^ 

Summer  Resorts 

To  escape  the  heat  and  malaria  of  the  towns  of  the  coastal 
plains  the  people  of  the  villages  of  North  Carolina  in  colonial 
times  had  retired  to  the  country  where  cool  springs  might  be 
found.  This  custom  was  continued  in  the  ante-bellum  period  un- 
til it  came  to  be  a  means  of  distinguishing  those  who  were  fashion- 
able in  town  life  from  those  who  were  not.  There  were  some  who 
made  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  Saratoga  as  well  as  to  springs  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  In  1802  Lenox  Castle  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  summer  resort  in  the  State,  but  by  1810  a  few 
were  also  visiting  the  Warm  Springs  near  Asheville.  Later  in  the 
period  the  number  of  visitors  to  these  springs  in  Buncombe  County 
had  increased  to  five  hundred  but  of  that  number  only  fifty  were 
North  Carolinians,  for,  as  the  editor  of  the  Register  complained. 
North  Carolina  had  rather  gad  off  to  some  other  state  than  patron- 
ize its  own  "salubrious  atmosphere  of  the  west."  In  1860  the 
summer  resorts  patronized  in  North  Carolina  were  Warren  Sulphur 
Springs  near  Warrenton,  Shocco  Springs,  Warm  Springs  in  Madi- 
son, the  Sulphur  Springs  in  Buncombe,  the  Piedmont  in  Burke, 
the  Wilson  Springs  in  Cleveland,  the  Catawba  Springs  in  Lincoln, 
and  the  beaches  at  Nags  Head,  Beaufort,  Wrights ville,  Mason- 
boro,  and  Ocracoke. 

A  day  at  the  springs  might  be  as  full  of  gayety  as  a  day  in  Wash- 
ington with  Congress  in  session,  if  one  were  disposed  to  be  convivial. 
Breakfast  over,  one  might  sing  or  dance  with  a  group  in  the  "long 
room,"  or  if  he  preferred,  he  might  play  a  game  of  whist  or  go  for 


8s  Fayetteville  Observer,  June  24,   1830. 

^  Standard,  Oct.  29,  1835;  ibid.,  June  28,  1837.  An  act  was  passed  in  1856  making  a  person 
playing  at  a  faro  table  or  bank  liable  to  a  fine  of  $25;  and  in  1858  another  act  was  passed  for 
procuring  evidence  against  keepers,  owners,  and  dealers  of  faro  banks. 
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a  ride.  Several  nights  a  week  a  ball  was  given  with  music  fur- 
nished by  a  band  which  was  under  contract  to  play  for  the  season. 
Shocco  was  thought  in  1857  to  be  an  ideal  place  for  love  making 
and  engagements.^^  '^We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  handsome  or 
a  more  brilliant  display  of  female  beauty  than  we  looked  upon  in 
the  ball  room  at  Shocco  on  Saturday  and  Monday  evening,"  said 
a  newspaper  editor.  "The  young  men  were  of  course  gallant  and 
attentive  to  the  fair,  and  some  of  them  were  positively  handsome." 
The  evolution  which  the  Piedmont  Springs  in  Stokes  County  ex- 
perienced, as  described  by  a  writer  in  1858,  was  similar  to  that  of 
nearly  every  popular  resort  in  the  State  :^^ 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  I  used  to  come  to  these  Springs  when  in  their 
original  native  simplicity.  The  worst  kind  of  "old  corn  Whisky"  was 
retailed  by  "Flinchem"  in  a  gourd,  from  a  brown  jug  with  a  corn-cob 
stopper.  Now  champagne,  &c.,  is  the  order  of  the  day. — We  then 
scrapped  away  the  "trash,"  leveled  the  dirt,  and  sprinkling  down  the 
bran,  had  the  real  bran  dances  of  primeval  times  to  the  music  of  the 
Banjo.  Now,  fair  ladies  trip  the  light  fantastic  in  fine  saloons,  to  the 
music  of  brass,  catgut,  or  whatever  you  wish.  Then,  a  tough  sheep,  stolen 
by  "Dick  Chamberlain,"  was  a  delicacy  rare  as  tough.  Now  "anything 
you  call  for"  is  furnished  by  polite  and  trained  servants.  Then,  log 
cabins,  ox  wagons,  and  tents  sheltered  our  beavers  from  the  mountain 
showers.  Now,  splendid,  big  buildings,  all  white  and  stately,  cast  their 
proud  shadows  across  the  way. 

The  summer  months  at  a  resort  were  indeed  more  lively  than 
the  winter  months  in  town,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  might  leave 
one  exhausted  from  the  gayety.  For  this  reason  Mrs.  Ebenezer 
Pettigrew  wrote  to  her  sister  Mrs.  John  H.  Bryan  in  1823,  "I  think 
those  people  who  are  constantly  gadding  about  from  Shocco  to  Sara- 
toga, from  thence  to  the  city  &c. — are  in  a  state  of  most  perfect 
derangement."^^ 

Life  in  the  ante-bellum  town  of  North  Carolina  was  monotonous, 
nevertheless.  Despite  visiting  parties,  teas,  balls,  public  celebra- 
tions, literary  societies,  and  theaters,  time  hung  heavily  on  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  much  leisure.  In  1826  the  editor  of  the 
Carolina  Observer  declared  that  Fayetteville  had  been  so  long  with- 
out any  form  of  amusement  he  was  happy  to  announce  the  com- 
ing of  a  circus.     The  editor  of  the  Register  in  1843  lamented  the 


8"  Standard,   Sept.   2,   1857. 

as  Raleigh  Register,  Aug.  4,   1858. 

«9  MS.   in  John  H.    Bryan  Papers,   Vol.   I.,   Oct.    7,    1823. 
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want  of  any  place  of  amusement  or  recreation  in  Raleigh  and 
suggested  the  organization  of  ^'conversation  societies  by  which  the 
dull  monotony  that  lingers  around  us  might  be  broken. "^^  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  were  so  engaged  in  the  task 
of  making  a  living  as  to  have  but  little  time  for  social  gatherings. 
They  took  their  recreation  in  Saturday  night  frolics,  in  visits  to 
the  tipplings  houses,  in  Sunday  sports,  and  in  the  free  whisky  and 
barbecue  of  election  day. 


'"  Raleigh  Register.  Oct.  10,  1843. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  COLONIES 

By  W.  Neil  Franklin 

This  article  will  attempt  to  point  out  significant  factors  in  the 
struggle  for  representation  which  occurred  in  the  thirteen  English- 
speaking  colonies  of  North  America.  The  subject  will  be  approach- 
ed by  dealing  with  the  various  sections  of  the  seaboard  in  their  turn. 
The  New  England  colonies  will  form  one  unit;  Pennsylvania  will 
represent  the  middle  colonies;  while  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  will  be  treated  individually.  Especial  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  sectionalism,  or  the  struggle  between  East  and  West 
within  particular  colonies.  The  conclusion  will  summarize  or  gen- 
eralize the  results  of  the  investigation. 

I. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES 

Massachusetts 

The  first  charter  of  Massachusetts  provided  that  the  governor, 
magistrates,  and  freemen  of  the  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
should  hold  a  great  and  general  court  four  times  each  year  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  At  the  Easter  session  the  freemen 
were  to  elect  the  governor  and  magistrates  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Apparently  the  charter  had  created  a  pure  democracy,  for  all  free- 
men possessed  the  right  to  attend  the  general  court,  and  all  had  a 
voice  in  making  laws  and  electing  rulers.  But  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  churches  overawed  the  simple  freemen,  and  carried 
measures  in  the  quarterly  court  according  to  their  own  notions. 
John  Winthrop  started  out  to  govern  the  colony  without  much  ref- 
erence to  the  opinions  of  the  governed.^  The  first  general  court, 
held  in  October,  1630,  was  not  representative.  Only  some  twenty 
were  qualified  as  members  to  sit  in  it,  though  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  applied  for  admission  to  the  list  of  freemen.  The  court 
decided  that  the  freemen  might  elect  the  assistants,  who  were  to 
choose  the  governor  from  among  their  own  number,  while  the  board 
of  magistrates  would  do  the  governing.     Actually,  we  see,  power 


1  K.    Colegrove,    "New    England    Town    Mandates,"    in    the    Colonial   Society    of    Massachusetts 
Publications,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  411-412. 
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came  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  as  the  powers  of  electing 
the  chief  officers,  of  law-making  and  law-executing  were  transferred 
from  the  freemen  to  the  assistants;  and  the  number  requisite  for 
the  exercise  of  these  extensive  powers  was  reduced  from  seven  to 
five  or  even  less.^ 

But  this  assumption  of  power  upon  the  part  of  the  magistrates 
was  not  to  go  unchallenged  for  long.  The  Puritan  settlers  were 
pushing  out  along  the  coast,  and  into  the  interior,  hence  it  was  be- 
coming inconvenient  for  the  freemen  of  the  remote  settlements  to 
attend  the  general  court  in  Boston,  four  times  each  year.  And  in 
1632  Watertown  protested  against  an  £  8  levy  for  fortifications  on 
the  ground  that  ''this  government  was  no  other  than  as  of  a  mayor 
and  alderman,  who  have  no  power  to  make  laws  or  raise  taxations 
without  the  people."^  Though  their  protest  was  immediately  in- 
effective, at  the  next  court  of  election  the  freemen  voted  that  every 
town  should  choose  two  men  "to  advise  with  the  Governor  and 
assistants  about  the  raising  of  a  public  stock,  so  as  what  they  should 
agree  upon  should  bind  all."^  "The  people  through  their  town 
representatives,  would  now  tax  themselves."^  And  in  1634 
this  was  carried  to  its  logical  culmination.  Six  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  the  general  court  in  May  of  this  year,  notice 
having  been  sent  out  of  the  approaching  Assembly,  "the  freemen 
deputed  two  of  each  town  to  meet  and  consider  of  such  matters  as 
they  were  to  take  in  order  at  the  same  General  Court."^  This  ac- 
tion was  entirely  without  precedent.  "If,  as  some  have  supposed, 
these  deputies  were  present  by  invitation  of  the  Governor  and  assis- 
tants, it  is  very  evident  that  Winthrop  and  his  associates  were  pre- 
pared to  make  but  slight  concessions  to  them.""^  "At  the  General 
Court  which  followed  there  appeared  .  .  .  without  any  previous 
summons,  so  far  as  the  records  show  .  .  .  three  deputies  for  each  of 
the  eight  towns."^  Winthrop  was  forced  to  show  the  royal  patent 
to  them,  with  its  provisions  for  the  freeman's  control  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  appointing  powers.  So  the  general  court  in  effect  ousted 
Governor  Winthrop,  elected  a  man  of  their  own  choice,  and  passed 


2  D.    H.    Haynes,    "Representation    and    Suffrage    in    Massachusetts,    1620-1691,"    Johns    Hopkins 
University  Studies,   Baltimore,    1894,   Vol.  XII,   pp.   12-14. 

3  John  Winthrop,  Journal,  Hartford,   1790,  Vol.  I,  p.   84. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  91. 

^  Haynes,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

8  Winthrop,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  pp    152-154. 

•  Haynes,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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a  law  permitting  towns  to  send  two  or  three  deputies  to  the  general 
court  with  power  to  make  laws  and  grant  lands.  It  was  also  affirm- 
ed that  none  but  the  general  court  had  power  to  admit  freemen,  and 
to  elect,  appoint,  or  remove  colonial  officers.^  Let  us  see  what  his- 
torians have  to  say  of  the  Massachusetts  freemen's  assertion  of 
their  rights.  Bancroft  says,  ''The  trading  corporation  had  become 
a  representative  democracy."^^  According  to  Colegrove,  "It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which  have  since 
elapsed  have  not  wrought  such  radical  and  beneficent  changes  in  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  as  did  that  short  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  the  year  1634."^^  In  the  opinion  of  Haynes,  the  "ac- 
tion of  the  freemen  [of  Massachusetts]  in  1634,  in  providing  for  the 
election  of  deputies  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Court,  was 
really  laying  the  foundation  for  a  Lower  House.  By  the  new 
arrangement,  freemen  were  in  a  sense  given  double  representation, 
the  assistants  standing  for  the  colony  as  a  whole,  while  in  the  dep- 
uties, the  special  interests  of  the  town  constituencies  found  expres- 
sion."i2 

At  this  point  we  may  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  struggle 
concerning  the  negative  voice,  i.e.,  the  veto  power  of  the  magis- 
trates as  against  the  deputies,  or  vice  versa.  The  contention  be- 
tween magistrates  and  deputies  crops  out  in  connection  with  the  de- 
sire of  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  congregation  to  remove  from  New- 
town/^ Massachusetts,  to  some  place  in  Connecticut.  They  applied 
to  the  general  court  for  such  permission  in  1634.  In  the  debates 
on  the  subject  a  majority  of  the  deputies  were  in  favor  of  allowing 
Hooker  and  his  party  to  leave  Massachusetts  if  they  so  desired, 
while  a  majority  of  the  magistrates  opposed  it.  This  raised  the 
question  whether  the  magistrates  could  veto  a  vote  of  the  more  nu- 
merous body  of  deputies,  which  was  also  the  more  democratic  and 
popular  of  the  two  bodies.  As  the  result  of  a  sermon  preached  by 
Cotton  the  contest,  which  had  promised  to  become  bitter,  was  post- 
poned, and  the  Newtown  settlers  were  granted  additional  land  in 
their  present  neighborhood.   The  incident  is  interesting  in  marking 


»  Colegrove,   op.   cit.,   p.    413;    Massachusetts   Colonial   Records,   Vol.    I,   pp.    118-120.     Hereafter 
this  work  will  be  cited  as  M .  C.  R. 

10  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  246. 

11  Op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
1^  Op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
13  Now  Cambridge. 
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the  beginning  of  the  political  struggle  between  the  two  elements  in 
the  legislature.^* 

About  the  same  time,  and  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  was  the 
so-called  "sow-business."  One  day  in  the  year  1631  a  stray  pig 
wandered  into  the  yard  of  Captain  Keayne,  of  Boston.  He  at  once 
advertised  the  pig,  but  no  claimant  appeared.  Perhaps  a  year  la- 
ter, one  Mrs.  Sherman,  of  very  ordinary  means,  appeared,  to  look 
over  Captain  Keayne's  property  in  pork.  As  she  failed  to  identify 
her  own  lost  pig  among  those  of  the  Captain,  Mrs.  Sherman  claimed 
that  Keayne  had  butchered  hers.  She  immediately  instituted  suit 
against  Captain  Keayne,  but  the  latter  won,  and,  in  his  turn,  sued 
Mrs.  Sherman,  recovering  £  20  damages.  She  appealed  to  the  gen- 
eral court;  the  magistrates  reaffirmed  the  judgment,  favoring 
Keayne,  seven  to  two;  while  the  deputies  voted,  fifteen  to  eight,  to 
revoke  the  judgment.  A  joint  ballot  favored  Mrs.  Sherman,  but 
precedent  ruled  that  she  had  failed,  as  the  magistrates  had  voted 
against  her.  In  1637  her  cause  became  political;  Keayne's  wealth 
and  hard  reputation  increased  the  cry  for  reform:  ''Down  with  the 
negative  voice."  Governor  Winthrop  wrote  his  approval  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  magistrates.  The  court  did  not  re-examine 
the  case,  as  Keayne  had,  at  the  instance  of  friends,  restored  to  Mrs. 
Sherman  what  damage  money  she  had  paid  him.  In  1634  Winthrop 
made  a  conciliatory  speech,  which  mollified,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  opposition.  But  the  freemen  continued  to  hold  the  negative 
voice  intolerable,  while  the  magistrates  stoutly  resisted.  Finally 
the  popular  clamor  forced  the  magistrates  to  recede  from  their  posi- 
tion. Previously  the  two  orders  composing  the  general  court  had 
voted  separately,  but  met  in  one  assembly.  It  was  now,  in  1643, 
divided  into  two  chambers— of  magistrates  and  deputies — each  to 
meet  and  act  by  itself.  Though  the  magistrates  had  formerly 
possessed  the  veto  power,  it  now  became  mutual  as  concurrence  of 
both  chambers  became  necessary  for  legislation.^^ 

Let  us  now  see  just  what  representation  meant  in  Massachusetts 
during  these  eventful  years.  Though  representation  had  been 
attained,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1634,  it  was  far  from  being  popular  and 
complete.  Only  eight  out  of  sixteen  plantations  had  sent  deputies 
to  the  assembly  of  that  year.     Furthermore  the  religious  oligarchy 


"  J.  T.  Adams,  The  Founding  of  New  England,  Boston,   1921,  p.  189. 
«  J.  H.  Twitchell,  John  Winthrop,  New  York,  1891,  pp.  197-200. 
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restricted  the  basis  of  the  suffrage  by  placing  in  black  and  white 
what  would  bar  one  from  church  membership,  and  hence  from  the 
franchise.  In  1631  it  was  enacted  that  "no  man  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politic  but  such  as  are  members 
of  some  of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the  same."^*^  By  a 
law  of  March,  1636,  companies  of  men  who  were  planning  "to  join 
in  any  pretended  way  of  church  fellowship"  were  required  first  to 
secure  for  their  proposed  foundation  approval  of  the  magistrates 
and  of  the  elders  of  a  greater  part  of  the  churches.  Doubts  as  to 
what  should  constitute  a  proper  basis  for  church  membership  were 
presently  removed  by  the  enlightening  labors  of  a  synod  of  divines 
which  met  at  Cambridge  in  August,  1637,  of  which  Doyle  writes^^ 
that  "orthodoxy  in  eighty  nine  different  articles  was  to  be  the  need- 
ful criterion  of  citizenship  in  Massachusetts."  The  freemen  of 
Massachusetts  stubbornly  resisted  taxation  without  representation  as 
applied  to  themselves  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  Watertown  incident), 
but  they  then  proceeded  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  unenfranchised 
while  giving  them  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  choice  of  their  law- 
makers. And  that  the  deputies  must  be  freemen  the  voters  of 
Newberry  learned  by  being  fined  6  d  each  for  sending  non-freemen 
to  the  general  court  as  their  deputy.  Gradually  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  were  coming  into  possession  of  Massachusetts,  a 
process  completed  by  1658.  A  point  of  special  interest  here  is  that 
in  bestowing  Massachusetts  citizenship  upon  men  who  were  "free" 
according  to  the  customs  of  those  settlements,  Massachusetts  virtu- 
ally conceded  that  the  religious  test,  still  insisted  on  at  home,  was 
not  an  essential  qualification  for  admission  to  the  franchise.^^  In 
1639  over  the  opposition  of  the  freemen  a  law  was  passed  limiting  to 
two  the  number  of  deputies  that  a  single  town  might  send.^^ 

With  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
imperial  authorities  to  abolish  the  religious  qualification  for  the 
franchise  in  Massachusetts.  But  the  general  court  side-stepped  the 
real  points  at  issue  and  in  effect  the  franchise  remained  restricted 
to  churchmen.^^     This  and  other  irritable  conditions  so  provoked 
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the  home  government  that  in  June,  1684,  the  Massachusetts  charter 
was  revoked,  the  colony  becoming  a  royal  possession.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1686,  came  Governor-General  Andros,  and  the  general  court 
having  abdicated  in  May,  1686,  no  representative  government  of 
course  existed.  Immediately  following  the  Revolution  of  1688  in 
England  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  seized  Dudley  and  An- 
dros,  the  leaders  summoning  a  convention  for  May  9,  1689,  two 
delegates  to  be  chosen  from  each  town  and  four  from  Boston.  At 
a  second  convention  fifty  four  towns  were  represented,  the  delegates 
having  received  instructions  from  their  constituents.  Forty  towns 
favored  a  charter  government  and  this  was  in  operation  when  news 
came  of  the  cornation  of  William  and  Mary.^^  Under  the  charter 
which  Massachusetts  received  in  1691  the  government  was  to  con- 
sist of  a  governor,  a  council,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  Mem- 
bers of  the  council  for  the  first  year  were  nominated  by  the  King, 
but  thereafter  they  were  annually  elected  by  the  general  court,  sub- 
ject to  the  governor's  negative.  They  were  not  necessarily  free- 
holders. Something  of  district  representation  was  secured  by 
establishing  the  minimum  number  of  members  that  should  be  chosen 
from  each  section  of  the  province.  The  house  of  representatives 
was  elected  annually  by  the  freemen  of  the  towns;  members  were 
required  to  be  freeholders.  Each  town  sent  two  representatives  to 
the  general  court,  and  there  the  apportionment  for  the  future  v/as 
determined.  In  place  of  an  odious  religious  test  for  citizenship 
was  substituted  a  simple  and  uniform  property  qualification.^^ 

Plymouth 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  little  settlement  at  Plymouth,  and  observe 
the  growth  of  representation  in  that  colony.  "For  nearly  twenty 
years  [after  its  establishment  in  1620]  the  simple  constitutional 
machinery  of  Plymouth  underwent  little  change.  The  executive 
and  ordinary  judicial  power  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  or  Bench, 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  his  seven  assistants,  elected  annually 
by  the  whole  body  of  freemen.  The  real  lawmaking  was  done  in 
the  primary  assembly,  in  which  only  freemen  were  allowed  to 
vote."^^  The  idea  of  representation  in  politics  was  made  familiar 
to  the  settlers  by  the  example  of  Massachusetts  (which  we  have 


21  Haynes,  op.  cii.,  p.  84. 
23  Ibid.,  pp.  82-88. 

38  im..  p. ««. 
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seen  gained  representation  in  1634),  and  also  by  a  favorable  ex- 
perience of  its  workings  in  another  field.  At  the  general  court  of 
October,  1636,  it  was  ordered  that  four  delegates  for  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  and  two  each  for  Duxbury  and  Scituate,  should  be  add- 
ed to  the  governor  and  assistants,  as  ''Committees  for  the  whole 
body  of  this  Commonweale,"  to  revise  and  codify  the  colonial 
laws.^*  We  see  the  complete  working  of  this  leaven  in  March, 
1638,  when  Plymouth  definitely  and  consciously  took  the  last  step 
toward  a  complete  representative  system.  This  act  declared  "That 
every  town  shall  make  choice  of  two  of  their  freemen  and  the  town 
of  Plymouth  of  four  to  be  Committees,  or  Deputies,  to  join  with  the 
Bench  to  enact  and  make  all  such  ordinances  as  shall  be  judged  to 
be  good  and  wholesome  for  the  whole. "^'^  Did  this  mean  that  little 
Plymouth  had  overnight  become  a  representative  democracy?  As- 
suredly not,  for  a  perusal  of  the  laws  shows  us  that  none  but  freemen 
could  vote  in  the  choice  of  colonial  officers,  and  only  from  the  ranks 
of  the  freemen  could  the  governor,  assistants,  and  deputies  be  chos- 
en; consequently  freemen  alone  made  and  administered  the  laws.^*^ 
And  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  a  candidate  for  "freeman" 
in  Plymouth  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  his  "free"  neigh- 
bors who  were  sure  to  regard  church-membership  as  a  natural  con- 
comitant of  such  character  as  they  deemed  requisite  in  a  citizen,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  man  holding  views  of  questionable 
orthodoxy  would  have  secured  citizenship.^^ 

"One  striking  difference  in  the  organization  of  representative 
government  as  we  see  it  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Plymouth  was 
that  the  Plymouth  legislature  conducted  all  its  business  as  a  single 
body,  never  splitting  into  separate  houses  of  assistants  and  deputies. 
The  Governor  presided,  and  decisions  were  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  whole  body."^^ 

From  1686  to  1689  Plymouth  was  united  with  the  other  New  Eng- 
land colonies  under  the  bitter  rule  of  Andros.  The  result  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688  was  to  unite  Massachustees  and  New 
Plymouth  under  the  charter  of  1691.  The  number  of  deputies  to 
be  returned  by  towns  having  more  than  120  freeholders  was  fixed 
at  two  by  a  statute  passed  in  1692.     If  a  town  had  less  than  120 

"  Ibid.,  p.  69;  M.  C.  R.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  6. 
35  M.  C.  R.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  31. 
29  Haynes,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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freeholders,  it  could  elect  but  one  deputy.  Now  representation 
was,  of  course,  based  upon  property,  and  religion  could  not  play  an 
important  part  in  deciding  who  should  wield  the  franchise.  The 
wrong  impression  must  not  be  received  from  this  last  statement, 
however,  for  Plymouth  never  had  made  church-membership  a  test 
of  citizenship,  though  as  explained  above,  it  undoubtedly,  in  effect, 
caused  orthodoxy  of  religious  belief  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  the 
suffrage  franchise.^^ 

Rhode  Island 

As  the  progress  of  representative  government  in  colonial  Rhode 
Island  was  comparatively  smooth,  its  consideration  need  not  long 
detain  us.  Provision  was  made  under  the  patent  or  charter,  granted 
in  1644  by  a  Parliamentary  commission,  for  a  representation  from 
the  towns,  which  discussed  proposed  laws  before  they  were  presented 
at  a  general  assembly.  The  free  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  to 
elect  commissioners  of  six  to  represent  them  at  the  general  court, 
but  this  custom  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  for  we  find  that 
the  Earl  of  Bellemont  complained  that  deputies  were  chosen  by 
the  town  council  rather  than  by  the  inhabitants.^^  In  1647  Provi- 
dence sent  a  committeee  to  Portsmouth  to  join  with  committees 
from  the  other  towns  in  order  to  form  a  separate  government.  Here 
the  seed  of  representative  government  burst  into  a  growing  plant. 
There  was  to  be  a  president,  and  four  assistants,  one  assistant  from 
each  of  the  four  Rhode  Island  towns.  The  five  acts  and  orders 
provided  that  each  town  should  send  a  committee  to  the  general 
court,  and  these  could  exercise  the  powers  of  the  town's  freemen  in 
all  matters  excepting  the  election  of  officers.  By  the  charter  of 
1663  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  assistants  were  to  be  chosen 
annually  at  Newport,  and  deputies  were  to  be  chosen  by  each 
town.^^  At  first  all  sat  in  one  room.  In  1666  there  was  an  effort 
to  have  the  deputies  sit  as  a  separate  house;  but  the  measure  was 
not  adopted  until  1696.^"  The  governor  and  assistants  formed  the 
upper  house;  the  deputies,  the  lower  house. 

The  point  of  most  significance  for  us  in  reference  to  Rhode  Is- 
land is  the  fact  of  the  representatives,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  en- 


20  Ibid.,  pp.   82-84;    C.   F.   Bishop,   "History  of   Elections  in   the  American   Colonies,"    Columbia 
University  Studies,  No.  3,  New  York,   1893,  p.   45. 

3°  Bishop,  op.  cit.,  pp.  154-155;  Rhode  Island  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  385  et  seq. 

31  R.  Frothingham,  The  Rise  of  the  Republic,  Boston,  1873,  p.  19«. 

32  S.  G.  Arnold,  History  oj  Rhode  Island,  New  York.  1859,  Vol.  I,  pp.  327,  533. 
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acting  only  those  laws  which  their  constituent  towns  instructed  them 
to  enact.  The  general  court  simply  promulgated  the  laws  with 
which  the  towns  had  instructed  them.^^ 

New  Haven 

A  word  will  suffice  to  outline  representation  in  New  Haven.  On 
June  4,  1639  the  New  Haven  planters,  i.e.,  the  freemen,  assembled 
and  formed  a  constitution,  the  first  article  of  which  read  ''That  the 
Scriptures  hold  forth  a  perfect  rule  for  the  direction  and  government 
of  all  men  in  all  the  duties  which  they  are  to  perform  to  God  and 
men."  Article  V  began,  "That  church  members  only  should  be 
free  burgesses;  and  that  they  only  should  choose  the  magistrates 
among  themselves."  It  was  ordained  that  in  October  a  court  of 
election  should  be  held,  and  when  convened,  this  court  determined 
that  the  word  of  God  should  be  the  only  rule  for  ordering  the  affairs 
of  government  in  that  commonwealth.^*  The  magistrates,  it  seems, 
chose  from  among  themselves  seven  deputies,  hence  in  New  Haven 
the  vox  magistratuum  rather  than  the  vox  populi  was  the  lex  supre- 
ma.  Yet  the  reactionary  thought  of  the  framers  of  these  fundamen- 
tal orders  was  to  be  without  appreciable  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
colonial  political  theory  as  then  developing;  for  New  Haven  was  to 
have  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  independent  but  unimportant 
life  before  being  absorbed  by  Connecticut,  to  which  colony  we  shall 
now  direct  our  attention. 

Connecticut 

We  mentioned  above  the  desire  of  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  con- 
gregation in  the  year  1634  to  remove  from  Newtown,  Massachusetts, 
to  some  place  outside  that  colony,  and  that  their  petition  was  re- 
jected, causing  a  division  within  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts. 
But  in  May  of  1635  Hooker  secured  the  desired  permission  for  re- 
moval, and  the  establishment  of  Connecticut  resulted.  The  Con- 
necticut planters  at  first  settled  under  the  general  government  of 
Massachusetts,  as  required  by  the  general  court,  but  they  held 
courts  of  their  own,  which  consisted  of  two  principal  men  from  each 
town,  these  courts  having  power  to  transact  all  the  common  affairs 
of  the  colony.    The  first  court  in  Connecticut  was  held  at  Newtown, 


33  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  203. 

3*  New  Haven  Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  12-17. 
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April  26,  1636.  All  the  powers  of  government  for  three  years  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  magistrates,  the  freemen  apparently  having  no 
voice  in  making  the  laws,  or  in  any  part  of  the  government,  except 
in  some  instances  of  general  and  uncommon  concern,  in  these  in- 
stances, committees  being  sent  from  the  several  towns.^^ 

Before  we  take  up  the  drafting  of  the  ''Fundamental  Orders" 
themselves,  let  us  pause  and  consider  the  political  ideas  of  the  in- 
fluential Thomas  Hooker,  especially  in  regard  to  representation. 
Quite  illuminating  is  the  letter  of  Hooker  written  in  the  autumn  of 
1638  to  Governor  Winthrop,  quoted  in  part,  ''It  is  also  a  truth  that 
counsel  should  be  sought  from  counsellors;  but  the  question  yet  is, 
who  those  should  be.  Reserving  smaller  matters  which  fall  in 
occasionally  in  common  course,  to  a  lower  counsel,  in  matters  of 
greater  consequence,  which  concern  the  common  good,  a  general 
council  chosen  by  all,  I  conceive,  under  favor,  most  suitable  to  rule 
and  most  safe  for  the  relief  of  the  whole. ""^^  May  31,  1638  Hooker 
delivered  a  sermon  or  lecture  to  an  adjourned  session  of  the  general 
court  on  the  text  Deuteronomy  1:13,  'Take  you  wise  men,  and  un- 
derstanding, and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make  them 
rulers  over  you.'  From  this  text  Hooker  derived  the  doctrine, 
(I)  That  the  choice  of  public  magistrates  belong  unto  the  people  by 
God's  own  allowance;  (II)  The  privilege  of  election  must  not  be 
exercised  but  according  to  the  blessed  will  and  law  of  God;  (III) 
They  who  have  power  to  appoint  officers  and  magistrates,  it  is  in 
their  power  also  to  set  bounds  and  limitations  of  power  and  place 
unto  which  they  call  them.  Reasons  [of  which  the  first  only  is  of 
great  interest  to  us  in  this  paper]  1.  Because  the  foundation  of 
authority  is  laid,  firstly,  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people. "^^  In 
regard  to  this  Dr.  Leonard  Baker  says,  "That  sermon  by  Thomas 
Hooker  from  the  pulpit  of  the  first  church  in  Hartford,  is  the  earli- 
est known  suggestion  of  a  fundamental  law,  enacted  not  by  royal 
charter,  but  by  the  people  themselves. "^^  To  the  same  effect  is 
the  utterance  of  Professor  Alexander  Johnston,  "Here  is  the  first 
practical  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  people  not  only  to  choose 
but  to  limit  the  powers  of  their  rulers. "^^  But  in  listening  to  these 
eulogistic  phrases  let  us  remember  the  second  doctrine  derived  from 


35  B.  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  1818,  Vol.  I,  pp.  64-66. 
8«  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  I,  pp.  11-12. 

37  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  20-21. 

38  Quoted  by  G.  L.  Walker  in  his  Thomas  Hooker,  New  York,  1891,  p.  127. 
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Hooker's  text:  "The  privilege  of  election  must  not  be  exercised 
but  according  to  the  blessed  will  and  laws  of  God."  And  who  better 
than  the  ministers  and  elders  could  interpret  that  "will  and  law 
of  God"? 

The  effect  of  Hooker's  teachings  may  be  seen  in  the  convention 
of  free  planters  which  met  at  Hartford,  January  14,  1639,  and  on 
mature  deliberation,  adopted  a  constitution  of  government,  the 
well  known  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut/^  From  these 
Fundamental  Orders  we  shall  cite  pertinent  illustrations.  "We, 
the  Inhabitants  and  Residents  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethers- 
field  ...  do  therefore  associate  and  conjoin  ourselves  to  be 
as  one  Public  State  or  Commonwealth.    .    .    . 

"1.  It  is  ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  there  shall  be 
yearly  chosen  two  General  Assemblies  or  Courts.  .  .  .  The  first 
shall  be  called  the  Court  of  Election,  wherein  shall  be  yearly  chosen 
.  .  .  so  many  magistrates  and  other  public  Officers  as  shall  be 
found  requisite  .  .  .  which  choice  shall  be  made  by  all  that 
are  admitted  freemen  and  have  taken  the  Oath  of  Fidelity,  and  do 
cohabit  within  this  Jurisdiction.    .    .    . 

"8.  It  is  Ordered,  sentenced,  and  decreed,  that  Windsor,  Hart- 
ford, and  Wethersfield  shall  have  power,  each  Town,  to  send  four  of 
their  Freemen  as  their  deputies  to  every  General  Court;  and  what- 
soever other  Towns  shall  be  hereafter  added  to  this  jurisdiction, 
they  shall  send  so  many  deputies  as  the  Court  shall  judge  meet,  a 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  number  of  Freemen  that  are  in  the 
said  Towns  .  .  .  which  deputies  shall  have  the  power  of  the 
whole  Town  to  give  their  votes  and  allowance  to  all  such  laws  and 
orders  as  may  be  for  the  public  good,  and  unto  which  the  said  towns 
are  to  be  bound."^^  G.  L.  Walker  says,  "Whose  hand  soever  may 
in  detail  have  phrased  and  formulated  the  Fundamental  Laws 
.  .  .  the  outline  of  principle  and  idea,  the  inspiration  and 
spirit  of  them,  were  Thomas  Hooker's. "^^  The  Fundamental 
Orders  were  undoubtedtedly  democratic  in  trend,  forming  a  really 
representative  democracy,  because  the  deputies  were  elected  by  the 
freemen,  and  freemen  were  those  admitted  by  a  majority  of  a 
town's  inhabitants,  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity. 


•»o  The  text  of  these  Orders  may  be  found  in  the  Old  South  Leaflets,   Vol.   I,   No.   8. 
"  F.    Morgan,     (Editor-in-chief),    Connecticut    as    a    Colony    and    as    a    State,    Hartford,    1904, 
Vol.    I,   pp.    149-153. 
"  Op.    cit.,   p.    122. 
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The  Connecticut  charter  of  1662  provided  that  the  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  twelve  magistrates  should  be  chosen  at  a 
general  election,  and  the  deputies  should  be  chosen  by  the  towns. 
All  these  officers  sat  together.  In  1698  it  was  ordered  that  the 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  magistrates  should  be  called  the 
upper  house,  and  the  deputies  the  lower  house,  that  they  should 
sit  apart,  and  that  no  bill  could  become  a  law  without  the  consent 
of  both  houses.^^  Thus  did  Connecticut's  charter  dispose  of  any 
doubtful  interpretation  of  the  negative  voice. 

In  concluding  our  brief  view  of  representation  in  New  England, 
we  may  state  specifically  what  may  not  have  been  so  apparent  in 
the  preceding  discussion,  namely,  that  the  town  was  the  basis  of 
representation.  In  Massachusetts,  which  we  may  assume  to  have 
been  typical  of  New  England  in  this  respect,  by  the  law  of  1634 
the  towns  were  to  send  two  or  three  deputies  to  the  general  court. 
Ten  years  later  the  courts  referred  to  a  proposal  of  the  towns  to 
abolish  representation  by  towns  and  substitute  representation  by 
shires  or  counties.**  The  proposal  failed  to  pass,  and  under  the 
state  constitution  of  1780  townships  were  retained  as  election  dis- 
tricts for  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature. 

XL 
THE  MIDDLE  COLONIES 

Pennsylvania 

When  we  turn  to  the  colony  founded  by  William  Penn,  we  find 
that  the  original  Frame  of  Government  provided  for  a  representative 
body.  The  proprietor  convoked  at  Chester,  December  4,  1682, 
the  first  assembly,  to  be  attended  by  as  many  freemen  as  saw  fit  to 
appear.  A  new  charter  was  agreed  upon  in  1683,  providing  that 
the  council  should  consist  of  three,  and  the  assembly  of  six  members, 
to  be  elected  by  the  freemen  of  each  of  the  several  counties.  Thus 
there  was  substituted  for  the  unlimited  democracy  of  1682  a  rep- 
resentative government  under  which  each  of  the  six  counties  was 
given  equal  powers  of  election  and  rights  of  representation.  In 
1701,  the  charter  agreed  upon  provided  for  an  annual  assembly  to 
consist  of  four  delegates  from  each  county,  or  a  greater  number,  if 

«  Frothingham,  op.  cit.,  p.  19«.;  Trumbull,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  102,  399. 
"  Winthrop,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  125,  Vol.  II,  p.  170. 
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the  governor  and  assembly  should  agree  to  it.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  Pennsylvania  the  council  had  no  concern  in  legislation  other 
than  in  advising  the  governor.     The  legislature  was  unicameral.*^ 

In  1705  the  three  counties  along  the  Delaware — Newcastle,  Kent, 
and  Sussex — formed  their  own  legislature,  and  the  representation  of 
the  three  northern  counties — Philadelphia,  Bucks,  and  Chester — 
was  increased.  So  long  as  there  were  but  three  counties  in  the 
province  and  the  population  of  Philadelphia  remained  small,  there 
was  little,  if  any,  injustice,  nor,  until  the  interests  of  the  city 
became  distinct  from  those  of  the  counties,  would  its  provisions 
excite  opposition.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  western  settlements 
and  the  increase  of  population  within  the  city,  the  inequalities  of 
representation  became  noticeable,  and  the  accompanying  neglect 
of  western  interests  by  the  assembly  aroused  antagonism  which 
never  quieted  until  the  inequalities  were  removed.  The  ruling 
classes  in  the  three  old  counties  felt  that  they  best  knew  what  the 
interests  of  the  colony  demanded  and  they  determined  that  no  other 
faction  should  endanger  their  control.*^  In  the  East  the  danger 
was  from  the  number  of  people,  in  the  West  it  was  considered  as 
due  to  the  number  of  counties;  so  that  means  were  taken  to  keep 
the  number  of  voters  in  Philadelphia  at  a  low  figure,  and  in  the 
West  to  erect  new  counties  slowly,  if  at  all,  and  to  restrict  their 
representation  in  the  assembly.  This  policy  of  the  eastern 
oligarchy  was  carried  out.  In  Philadelphia  the  suffrage  qualifica- 
tion was  the  possession  of  £50  in  personal  property,  or  a  free  hold- 
ing, neither  of  w^hich  was  easily  secured,  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  Philadelphia  only  one  man  in  fifty  cast  a  ballot.  In  the 
counties,  possession  of  fifty  acres  of  real  estate  was  the  suffrage 
requirement.  The  first  new  county  to  be  admitted  was  Lancaster, 
1729,  which  secured  only  four  votes  in  the  assembly.  For  twenty 
years  no  new  counties  secured  recognition,  and  finally  in  1749-50 
when  York  and  Cumberland  counties  came  in,  they  had  to  do  so 
with  a  representation  of  only  two  members  each,  and  when  Berks 
and  Northampton  were  admitted  only  one  assemblyman  was  given 
each  of  them.  In  1760,  if  Philadelphia  County  with  her  eight  mem- 
bers was  taken  as  the  standard,  the  western  counties,  judged  by  the 
number  of  taxables  throughout  the  colony,  had  twelve,  and  the 
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city  of  Philadelphia  two  votes  less  than  their  true  quota."*^  The 
three  eastern  counties  returned  twenty-six  representatives  to  the  leg- 
islature, while  the  five  western  counties,  equal  in  population,  sent 
only  ten.^^  Hence  the  large  body  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  on 
the  frontier  and  the  large  unenfranchised  class  in  the  East  were 
denied  means  to  make  their  sentiments  felt.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  very  near  the  truth  to  say  that  the  assembly  represented  the 
Quaker  and  conservative  interests  of  the  East,  who  feared  the  grow- 
ing democracy  of  the  West.  But  the  unenfranchised  were  using 
what  influence  they  possessed  to  better  their  political  condition, 
and  in  answer  to  petitions,  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
March  3,  1756  recommended  that  the  Quakers  should  be  excluded 
from  the  assembly  by  the  imposition  of  an  oath  upon  all  representa- 
tives by  act  of  Parliament.  A  bill  to  this  end  was  introduced  into 
Parliament,  but  action  upon  it  was  forestalled  by  the  London  Quak- 
ers who  promised  to  persuade  their  colonial  co-religionists  not  to 
stand  at  the  next  election  in  the  province.  And  the  assembly 
which  convened  in  the  fall  of  1756  contained  few  Quakers;  some 
had  declined  a  re-election,  others  had  resigned.  An  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  exclude  them  was  not  needed.^^ 

But  before  it  was  purged  of  the  Quakers,  the  assembly  had  insti- 
tuted a  policy  that  brought  it  into  conflict  with  the  western  settlers. 
This  illustration  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  influence  of  the  frontier 
upon  politics.  In  May,  1756,  Great  Britain  officially  declared  war 
upon  France,  beginning  what  is  known  in  American  history  as  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  As  for  Pennsylvania,  the  frontiersmen 
had  intense  dread  and  hatred  of  the  Indians,  while  the  Quakers 
having  comparatively  little  contact  with  the  redskins,  were  kindly 
disposed  toward  them.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  predatory  In- 
dians inflicted  damage  upon  Pennsylvania's  frontier,  but  the  Quaker 
assembly  did  very  little,  voting  a  small  sum  for  indirect  military 
expenses,  and  authorizing  only  voluntary  enlistment.  Though  we 
have  just  observed  the  overthrow  of  the  Quaker  oligarchy,  the 
new  assembly  did  nothing  toward  a  more  equitable  representation 
of  the  western  counties.  The  friction  between  the  frontier  and  the 
conservative  East  culminated  in  the  incident  of  the  "Paxton  Boys." 
In  December,  1763,  a  party  of  white  ruffians  hailing  from  Paxton 
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and  Donegal  townships  slaughtered  a  small  number  of  Indians  resid- 
ing at  Conestogoe  manor,  who  believed  themselves  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  Pennsylvania  government.  But  the  majority  of 
the  Indians  had  fortunately  (for  themselves,  at  least)  been  away 
from  home  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  These  Indians  were  now 
taken  to  Philadelphia  for  safe-keeping,  but  the  'Taxton  Boys" 
even  marched  upon  the  capital  city  itself.  Open  conflict  was  only 
averted  by  a  conference  between  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  factions, 
Benjamin  Franklin  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the  ''peace  nego- 
tiations." The  "Paxton  Boys"  were  persuaded  to  be  satisfied  with 
drawing  up  a  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  especially 
for  a  more  equitable  representation.  Soon  after  this  Cumberland 
County  sent  to  the  assembly  a  petition  declaring  that  ''the  design 
and  letter  of  the  [Pennsylvania]  charter,  the  right  of  British 
subjects,  reason  and  common  sense"  all  demanded  a  more  equitable 
representation  for  the  frontier  counties.  This  petition  was 
promptly  tabled,  but  in  1770  Berks  and  Northampton  counties 
were  each  allowed  an  additional  member  in  the  legislature.^^  Fi- 
nally with  the  increase  of  agitation  in  1776,  on  March  15th  the  as- 
sembly provided  for  the  election  of  seventeen  additional  representa- 
tives from  Philadelphia  city  and  the  western  counties.'^^ 

III. 
THE  SOUTHERN  COLONIES 

Virginia 

We  come  now  to  take  up  the  question  of  representation  in  the 
first  southern  colony  which  we  shall  consider,  namely,  Virginia. 
This  colony  was  the  first  of  the  thirteen  to  be  planted,  and  also  the 
first  to  develop  representative  government.  In  the  first  charter 
issued  to  the  Virginia  colonists  there  is  to  be  found  no  germ  of 
representative  government. "^^  We  may  pass  over  the  events 
occurring  in  Virginia  between  1607  and  1619,  but  in  the  latter 
year,  in  late  July,  convened  the  first  representative  assembly  in 
the  American  colonies.  It  was  representative  in  that  two  bur- 
gesses from  each  represented  the  inhabitants  of  eleven  different 
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boroughs,  plantations,  or  settlements.  In  this  assembly  the  bur- 
gesses sat  with  the  governor  and  the  members  of  his  council.  The 
representatives  in  the  assembly  were  called  "burgesses"  at  the 
start,  not  because  they  were  representatives,  but  because  they  were 
citizens  and  voters  in  the  "boroughs,"  but  very  soon  the  idea  of 
representation  became  attached  to  the  word  "burgess,"  and  then, 
the  "boroughs"  of  the  company  having  gone  out  of  existence,  the 
word  came  to  mean,  so  far  as  Virginia  was  concerned,  a  representa- 
tive in  the  elective  branch  of  the  general  assembly  and  nothing 
else.^^  This  first  effort  of  1619  to  establish  a  government  in 
which  the  will  of  the  people  might  be  expressed  through  their  rep- 
resentatives was  at  that  early  period  but  a  beginning.^^ 

The  plan  of  1620  for  the  government  of  Virginia  submitted  to  the 
Virginia  Company  by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys^^  bore  fruit  in  the  following 
year  when  the  Company  in  England  issued  in  July  an  Ordinance  and 
Constitution.  This  charter  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  first 
American  constitution.  It  permanently  established  representative 
government  in  Virginia.  The  government  would  now  consist  of  ( 1 ) 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Virginia  Company,  (2)  a  council  of 
state,  also  appointed  by  the  Company,  and  (3)  a  general  assembly 
in  which  sat  the  governor,  council,  and  burgesses  elected  by  the 
people.^^  Two  burgesses  were  to  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
each  hundred,  town,  or  other  particular  plantation.^^  When  the 
government  of  the  colony  became  royal,  in  1624,  the  power  of  the 
assembly  was  temporarily  checked,  but  by  1628  the  assembly  had 
secured  legal  recognition  by  the  king.  The  house  was  expected  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  colonists;  the  governor  and  council, 
the  interest  of  the  crown. ^^  The  council  sat  with  the  burgesses  as 
one  legislative  body  until  1680,  after  which  time  it  sat  apart  as  an 
upper  house,  having  only  power  to  approve  or  reject  proposals  of 
the  burgesses,  and  no  power  to  initiate  legislation.  The  assembly 
met  quite  regularly  and  frequently,  there  being  from  1619  to  1776, 
about  121  sessions.  This  is  indicative  of  popular  interest  in  the 
government  of  Virginia,  as  is  also  the  usually  regular  attendance  of 
individual  burgesses. ^^     The  election  of  two  burgesses  only  from 
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each  borough  was  not  strictly  observed.  From  1629  to  1645  some 
plantations  had  as  many  as  six  representatives;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  districts  combined  would  return  only  one  burgess. ^^ 
Plantations  and  boroughs  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  representation 
till  1634,  when  eight  counties  were  established;  but  even  after  this, 
at  times,  plantations  were  represented.  To  break  up  this  irregular 
system  of  representation,  and  to  prevent  the  counties  from  sending 
so  many  burgesses,  an  act  was  passed  in  1645,  providing  that  no 
county,  other  than  that  of  James  City,  should  have  more  than  four 
burgesses.^^  Chronologically,  at  this  point  we  come  to  the  idea  of 
parish  representation,  though  dates  in  regard  to  this  are  hardly  as 
definite  as  we  should  wish.  At  any  rate,  the  asembly  of  1643  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  Lynhaven  parish  (an  ecclesiastical  unit,  of 
course),  and  further  provided  that  the  people  thereof  should  have 
free  liberty  to  choose  burgesses  for  that  parish. ^^  This  is  the  first 
case  of  parish  representation  provided  for  in  the  statues,  and  in  1656 
was  passed  an  act  recognizing  parish  representation.  But  parish 
representation  gave  some  trouble,  as  disputes  arose  whether  the 
county  or  parish  should  pay  the  parochial  burgesses,  although 
this  particular  point  was  settled  in  1656  by  an  act  requir- 
ing each  to  pay  those  burgesses  representing  it.^^  A  propo- 
sition to  reduce  the  number  of  burgesses  to  two  for  each 
county  failed  of  passage  in  1658,  but  it  was  carried  in  1661. 
This  reduction  was  due  to  the  expense  of  so  many  burgesses, 
for  that  same  year,  an  act  had  been  passed,  setting  forth  that 
the  pay  of  each  burgess  should  be  ''one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  day,  and  charge  of  coming  and  going."  No- 
thing was  said  of  parish  representation  in  the  act  of  1661.^^  In 
October,  1669  the  counties  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  choose  one 
or  two  burgesses  at  discretion,  and  each  county  was  compelled  to 
send  two  burgesses,  neither  more  nor  less.  .This  established  the 
county  system  of  representation,  which  lasted  until  1830.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  represent  population,  but  simply  districts,  all  hav- 
ing equal  representation  without  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. From  time  to  time,  however,  the  assembly  created  new  coun- 
ties,  and   each   was   given   two   representatives.     The   college   of 
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William  and  Mary,  by  its  charter  in  1693,  was  given  one  burgess. 
Town  representation  necessarily  looked  somewhat  to  population,  but 
no  definite  population  was  required.  Jamestown  was  first  allowed 
a  burgess  in  1645,  and  was  the  only  town  represented  till  1722, 
when  Williamsburg,  by  its  charter,  was  granted  representation.^-^ 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  the  removal  of  the  capitol  to 
Williamsburg,  Jamestown  became  a  "rotten  borough"  in  that  it 
came  entirely  into  the  control  of  two  families  who  owned  most  of 
the  island.''"  Thus  representation  stood  in  1776  when  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted. 

"The  length  of  term  for  which  members  of  the  Assembly  were 
elected  was  irregular  and  uncertain.  At  first  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  elected  to  serve  during  the  session  only.  But  at  times,  the 
assemblies,  for  various  reasons,  and  usually  in  violation  of  the  law, 
held  over  form  session  to  session,  because  the  proper  officials  did 
not  care  to  order  another  election.  This  is  notably  the  case  from 
the  Restoration  [1660]  to  Bacon's  Rebellion  [1676]."^^  Heading 
the  list  of  grievances  of  Surry  County,  Virginia,  leading  up  to  and 
responsible  for  Bacon's  Rebellion  of  1767  was:  "1.  That  ye  last 
assembly  continued  many  yeares  and  by  their  ffrequent  meeting  be- 
ing once  every  yeare  hath  been  a  continuall  charge  and  burthen  to 
the  poor  Inhabitants  of  this  Collony;  and  that  burgesses  of  the  s"" 
assembly  had  150^^-  tobacco  p  day  for  each  member  they  usually 
continuing  three  or  4  weeks  togither  did  arise  to  a  great  some."^^ 

The  qualifications  required  for  membership  in  the  Virginia  as- 
sembly are  not  usually  stated  in  direct  terms.  Foote  says  that  the 
qualifications  for  office  were  not  established  until  necessity  compell- 
ed it  to  be  done.^^  The  laws  of  the  seventeenth  century  show  few  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  the  residence  of  members,  and  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  generally  residence  in  the  county  from  which  one  was 
chosen  was  not  compulsory.  The  references  in  the  requirements 
are  not  to  place,  but  to  time  of  residence,  in  reality  constituting 
denizenation  or  naturalization  acts.  In  1705  when  the  fifth  general 
revision  of  the  colonial  laws  was  made,  we  find  that  all  officeholders 
must  be  natives  of  the  colony,  have  been  commissioned  by  the 
Crown,  or  have  resided  in  Virginia  for  three  years. 
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The  qualifications  required  of  voters  is  important  as  showing  how 
far  the  mass  of  people  had  a  part  in  the  choice  of  their  representa- 
tives. Among  the  express  qualifications  for  voting,  residence  did 
not  occupy  an  important  place.  From  1619  to  1654  all  freemen 
were  granted  the  franchise,  but  then  for  one  year  it  was  somewhat 
restricted."^^  At  the  restoration  assembly  of  1670  it  was  declared 
that  when  all  freemen  could  vote,  many  who  had  little  interest 
participated,  and  often  caused  tumults  and  disturbances.  The  as- 
sembly declared  that  since  the  laws  of  England  restricted  the  suf- 
frage, Virginia  would  follow  her  example,  and  thereafter  only  "such 
as  by  their  estates,  real  or  personal,  have  interest  enough  to  tye 
them  to  the  endeavor  of  the  public  good"  should  vote  in  Virginia. 
This  interest  was  said  to  belong  only  to  freeholders  and  house- 
keepers answerable  to  public  levies.  This  was  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  the  wealthy  class  to  control  the  government,  and  in  Ba- 
con's assembly  of  1676  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  re- 
bellion. Bacon's  assembly  restored  the  suffrage  to  all  freemen."^^ 
But  as  time  went  on,  the  instructions  that  had  been  given  to  Berke- 
ley long  before,  that  freeholders  only  should  vote,  became  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  colony.  The  amount  of  land  required  to  be  held  varied 
from  no  fixed  amount  at  first  to  at  least  one  hundred  acres,  although 
in  1762  it  was  reduced  to  fifty  acres."^^  According  to  this,  if  a  hold- 
ing of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  was  requisite  for  voting,  then 
political  power  resided  in  the  hands  of  the  small  planters,  who,  at 
least  during  the  seventeenth  century,  formed  the  backbone  of  the 
colony.*^^ 

In  regard  to  compulsory  voting.  Professor  Hart  says  that  "the 
earliest  and  latest  laws  on  the  subject  were  passed  in  Virginia. "^^ 
The  earliest  act  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  imposing  a  fine  upon  those 
entitled  to  the  suffrage  and  neglecting  to  exercise  it,  was  passed  in 
1646.  Plymouth  was  the  only  other  colony  which  had  compulsory 
voting  through  its  history. "^^  On  the  other  hand,  in  1699  a  penalty 
of  500  pounds  of  tobacco  was  imposed  upon  any  one  not  a  freeholder 
who  voted.^^ 

Miller  holds  that  free  negroes  possessing  the  regular  qualifica- 
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tions  of  voters  were  granted  the  franchise  until  1723,  while  Flippin 
avers  that  the  free  negroes  were  always  disfranchised J^  However 
that  may  be,  in  1723  they  were  specifically  disfranchised,  and  before 
that  date  there  could  not  have  been  enough  free  negroes  in  Virginia 
to  have  influenced  an  election  one  way  or  the  other.  Mulattoes  and 
Indians  were  always  disfranchised.  Quakers  were  not,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  permitted  to  vote;  and  it  was 
not  until  near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  that  Catholics  were 
granted  the  franchise,  even  if  they  did  own  property."^^ 

In  concluding  our  discussion  of  representation  in  colonial  Vir- 
ginia, the  influence  of  the  frontier  may  be  mentioned,  yet  we  shall  re- 
serve this  theme  for  fuller  treatment  when  we  come  to  consider  rep- 
resentation in  the  colonies  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
The  creation  of  a  frontier  society  in  Virginia  produced  an  antago- 
nism between  the  interior  and  the  coast,  which  worked  itself  out  in 
interesting  fashion.  But  the  reform  movement  in  Virginia  which 
arose  with  the  Revolution  of  1776  was  unable  to  redress  the  griev- 
ance of  unequal  apportionment.  "In  1780  Jefferson  pointed  out 
that  the  practice  of  allowing  each  county  an  equal  representation 
gave  control  of  the  legislature  to  the  numerous  small  counties  of 
the  tidewater,  while  the  large  populous  counties  of  the  up-country 
suffered.  'Thus',  he  wrote,  'the  19,000  men  below  the  falls  [where 
Richmond  now  stands]  give  law  to  more  than  30,000  living  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.'  This  led  to  a  long  struggle  in  Virginia  between 
coast  and  interior,  terminated  only  when  the  slave  population  pass- 
ed across  the  fall  line,  and  more  nearly  assimilated  coast  and  up- 
country."^^ 

North  Carolina 

In  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  let  us  trace  out,  step  by  step,  the 
progress  or  growth  of  representation  and  see  how  it  came  about  that 
the  older  settled  lowland  counties  ruled  the  assembly  even  after  the 
newer  settled  upland  counties  preponderated  in  population.  Be- 
fore 1715  the  records  of  colonial  North  Carolina  are  meager  indeed, 
but  sufficient  evidence  is  available  for  the  purpose  expressed  above. 
In  1663  the  Carolina  proprietors  issued  to  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
governor  of  Virginia,  a  commission  which  empowered  him  to  form 
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a  government  in  Albemarle:  his  council  was  to  act  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  freeholders,  or  of  the  majority  of  their  deputies.^^ 
The  Concessions  of  1665  provided  that  the  assembly  should  be 
unicameral,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  twelve  dep- 
uties who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders.^^  Two  years  later, 
in  the  instructions  issued  to  the  governor  of  Albemarle,  it  was  de- 
clared that  in  due  time  districts  were  to  be  erected,  sending  two 
representatives  each  to  the  assembly.^^  Thus  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  founding  of  North  Carolina  we  see  in  the  intentions  of  the 
proprietors,  selfish  or  unselfish,  ulterior  or  otherwise,  a  desire  to 
accord  the  ruled  a  voice  in  the  ruling.  The  legislature  of  1670  is 
the  first  whose  records  have  come  down  to  us.^^  The  assembly 
was  composed  of  twenty  representatives,  (five  from  each  of  the 
four  precincts  into  which  Albemarle  County  was  divided ),^^  and 
five  deputies,  who  now  appear  for  the  first  time.^^  In  the  be- 
ginning the  assembly  was  but  little  more  than  a  proprietary  tool, 
but  when  it  secured  the  right  to  initiate  legislation  it  was  not  long 
in  developing  power  and  dignity,  until  at  length  it  gained  the  as- 
cendancy and  became  the  chief  factor  in  government.^^  Hence  the 
question  of  representation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Carolina  colonists 
was  not  so  much  one  of  abstract,  academic  interest  as  it  was  of 
pressing,  prime  importance.  Although  the  Fundamental  Constitu- 
tions of  1669,  drawn  up  by  the  English  philosopher,  John  Locke, 
were  of  comparatively  little  influence  their  provisions  concerning 
representation  are  interesting  and  deserve  to  be  noted.  The  parlia- 
ment contemplated  by  Locke  was  to  be  composed  of  the  proprietors 
or  their  deputies,  the  successive  ranks  of  the  new  Carolina  nobili- 
ty, and  one  representative  from  each  precinct,  to  be  elected  by  the 
freeholders  thereof.^^  That  the  freeholders  would  likely  have  had 
the  deciding  voice  in  this  parliament  is  evident  from  the  facts  that 
the  body  was  to  be  unicameral  and  that  one  element  which  went  a 
long  way  in  rendering  the  constitutions  unworkable  was  the  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  form  the  nobility.^^  Four  addi- 
tional attempts  were  made  by  the  proprietors  to  enforce  these  con- 


80  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  p.  50.     Hereafter  this  will  be  cited  as  C.  R. 

81  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  81. 

82  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.   167. 

83  Bishop,   op.  cit.,  p.   39. 
8^  C.  R.,  Vol.  I,  p.  235. 

85  J.  S.   Bassett,   "Constitutional   Beginnings  of  North   Carolina,"  Johns  Hopkins   University  Stu- 
dies, Baltimore,  1894,  Vol.  XII,  p.  56. 
«>  Ibid.,  pp.  56,  58. 
^"^  C.   7?.,   Vol.   I,   p.    187  e^  seq. 
^"^  Bishop,  op.  cit.,  pp.  39-40. 
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stitutions  but  the  colonists  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,^^  so 
that  the  constitutions  were  formally  and  finally  laid  aside  by  the 
proprietors  themselves  in  1693.^^ 

In  1696  certain  territory  to  the  south  of  Albemarle  was  erected 
into  the  county  of  Bath,  which  v/as  permitted  two  representatives 
in  the  assembly.  In  time  the  territory  comprising  Bath  County 
was  organized  into  the  four  precincts  of  Beaufort,  Hyde,  Craven,  and 
Carteret,  each  of  these  sending  two  delegates  to  the  legislature. 
In  1715  Bath  Town  and  Edenton  were  created  by  the  legislature, 
and  sent  one  member  each  to  the  assembly.  The  act  of  1715,  so- 
called,  which  provoked  so  much  irritation,  provided  that  each  of 
the  four  precincts  of  Albemarle  County  should  send  five  representa- 
tives to  the  assembly,  and  that  the  precincts  of  other  present  or 
future  counties  should  be  allowed  but  two  representatives  each.^^ 
This  act  was  disallowed  by  the  English  government  in  July,  1737. 
In  1722  Bertie  precinct  was  carved  out  of  Albemarle  County  and 
given  five  assemblymen.  This  process  was  repeated  in  the  case  of 
Tyrrell  precinct  in  1729.  North  Carolina  reverted  to  the  Crown 
in  1728-29,  and  the  first  assembly  under  the  royal  regime  con- 
sisted of  forty  one  members,  representation  being  distributed  as 
follows:  five  members  each  from  Chowan,  Perquimans,  Pasquotank, 
Currituck,  Bertie,  and  Tyrrell  precincts,  two  members  each  from 
Beaufort,  Hyde,  Craven,  and  Carteret  counties,  and  one  member 
each  from  the  towns  of  Edenton,  Bath,  and  Newbern.  Now  quickly 
followed  the  creation  in  Bath  County  of  the  precincts  of  New  Han- 
over, Edgecombe,  Bladen,  and  Onslow,  each  sending  two  members 
and  so  increasing  the  assembly's  size  to  forty  nine.  Governor  John- 
ston was  appointed  in  1733  and  his  administration  witnessed  the 
creation  of  Northampton  County  out  of  a  part  of  Bertie  County, 
the  new  county  securing  two  representatives,  while  the  mother 
county's  representation  was  cut  from  five  to  three.  The  town  of 
Wilmington  was  given  a  representative  in  1739.  In  the  southern 
district  in  1746  Granville  and  Johnston  counties  were  erected  and 
allowed  two  representatives  each.^^     The  creation  of  new  counties 


^^  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  objections  of  the  Carolinians  to  the  Fundamental  Constitutions 
were  not  on  the  ground  of  representation. 

'^  C.  R.,  Vol.  V,  p.  85.  "In  1691  Governor  Ludwell  of  Carolina  was  empowered  to  order  the 
election  of  five  delegates  from  Albemarle  county  who  should  join  with  fifteen  from  the  counties  in 
the  more  southern  sej;tlements,  to  form  one  assembly  for  all  Carolina.  However,  this  order  was  al- 
most immediately  rescinded,  on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  having  North  Carolina  send  dele- 
gates to  Charleston.  Until  1712  there  was  but  one  governor  for  the  entire  province,  though  each 
part  elected  its  assembly."     Bishop,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

31  The  text  of  the  act  of  1715  may  be  found  in  the  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  XXIII, 
pp.  12-14.     Hereafter  this  will  be  cited  as  S.  R. 

«  C.  R.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  86-88. 
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need  be  carried  no  further  to  show  how  close  a  grip  was  maintained 
on  the  reins  of  authority  by  the  eastern  counties  even  when  the 
more  westerly  counties  became  the  more  populous. ^^ 

When  Governor  Johnston  came  to  North  Carolina  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  lack  of  an  equitable  representation  and  determined 
to  rectify  conditions.  To  circumvent  the  opposition  of  the  northern 
counties  he  convened  the  assembly  of  1746  in  Wilmington,  the  dep- 
uties from  the  northern  counties  were  absent,  and  a  bill  was  passed 
which  prohibited  the  representation  of  any  county  by  more  than  two 
members. ^^  The  English  government  was  shortly  petitioned  by 
agents  of  the  northern  counties  to  disallow  the  act.  Following  a 
complete  investigation,  this  was  done,  on  the  ground  that  the  act 
had  been  improperly  obtained,  the  order  of  repeal  being  brought 
over  by  Governor  Dobbs.^^  The  former  inequitable  and  unjust 
system  of  representation  was  restored,  and  continued  until  the 
provincial  assemblies  of  the  Revolution  came  into  existence.^^  In 
these  assemblies  each  county  had  five  deputies,  equal  representation 
probably  being  regarded  as  a  prerequisite  to  concerted  action,  espe- 
cially when  we  remember  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties now  made  up  less  than  half  the  population  of  the  entire  colony.®^ 
The  Constitution  of  1776  brings  to  an  end  our  narrative  of  the 
struggle  for  equitable  representation  in  the  colony  of  North  Caroli- 
na. By  this  document  each  county  was  allowed  one  deputy  in 
the  senate  and  two  deputies  in  the  house  of  commons.®^  No  longer 
did  the  Albemarle  counties  send  five  deputies  while  other  counties 
sent  but  two,  all  now  sent  an  equal  number,  yet  a  really  just  system 

^^  "Whereas  in  1746  scarce  a  hundred  fighting  men  were  found  in  Orange  and  the  western  counties 
of  North  Carolina,  there  were  in  1753  fully  three  thousand,  in  addition  to  over  a  thousand  Scotch 
in  the  Cumberland;  and  they  covered  the  province  more  or  less  thickly,  from  HiDsboro  and  Fayette- 
ville  to  the  mountains."  "The  interior  felt  that  it  was  being  exploited,  and  it  had  no  redress,  for 
the  legislature  was  so  apportioned  that  all  power  rested  in  the  old  lowland  region."  Turner,  op.  cit., 
pp.  106.  118. 

9*  The  text  of  this  act  of  1746  may  be  found  in  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  251-252.  For  his  part 
in  the  affair  Governor  Johnston  deserves  censure  only  to  the  extent  that  he  employed  questionable 
means  in  obtaining  an  end  that  was  eminently  just. 

^  J.  W.  Moore,  History  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  1880,  Vol    I,  pp.  61-62;   F.  X.  Martin.  His- 
tory of  North   Carolina,  New  Orleans,   1829,   Vol.   II,   p.   43;    C.   R.,   Vol.   IV,   pp.   xviii-xix,   Vol. 
VIII,  p.  viii. 

^  Most  interesting  is  the  representation  made  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Revo- 
lution (Sept.  1,  1774)  by  Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina  concerning  representative  inequality 
within  that  province:  "It  is  become  very  apparent  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Western  County 
who  must  be  ever  governed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  interests  although  that 
district  is  often  times  their  extent  four  times  more  populous  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  recommend  to 
your  Lordship's  consideration  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  representation  of  the  Northern  Counties 
to  the  level  of  the  other  Counties  of  this  Province  which  send  but  two  members  each  to  the  General 
Assembly  except  where  are  Towns."  C.  R.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  1054.  One  might  suspect  that  inequality 
of  representation  would  have  been  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  Carolina  Regulators,  yet  the  evidence 
in  the  case  does  not  bear  this  out.  See  the  splendid  article  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Bassett,  "The  Regulators 
of  North  Carolina  (1765-1771)",  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1894, 
pp.  141  et  seq. 

67  C.  R.,  VoL  IV,  p.  xix, 

««  Ibid.,  Vol.  X,  p.  1007:    The  Constitution  of  1776,  articles  II  and  III. 
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of  representation  had  not  been  achieved.  Some  of  the  counties 
possessed  a  population  of  only  4,000,  others  of  15,000,  yet  the 
representation  accorded  the  smallest  county  was  equal  to  that 
accorded  the  largest.^^ 

Although  primarily  a  feature  of  the  general  struggle  for  power 
that  was  going  on  between  the  colonial  governor  and  his  assembly, 
the  dispute  over  the  authority  to  confer  representation  is  pertinent 
enough  to  our  theme  to  merit  brief  mention.  The  assembly  of 
North  Carolina  claimed  the  right;  the  royal  governor  avowed  that 
it  lay  wholly  within  the  province  of  the  Crown.  Carrying  the 
matter  back  to  the  beginning  of  royal  rule  in  North  Carolina  (1729), 
the  commission  of  George  Burrington,  first  royal  governor,  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  authority  to  call  assemblies,  according  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  North  Carolina.^^^  During  the  following  two 
decades  the  legislature  at  its  pleasure  created  counties  and  bestowed 
upon  them  the  right  of  representation  in  the  assembly.  The  suppor- 
ters of  regal  authority  claimed  this  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  when  Governor  Dobbs  arrived  in  the  colony 
in  October,  1754  he  brought  with  him  orders  to  the  effect  that  twelve 
acts  creating  new  counties  and  towns  should  be  disallowed,  and  that 
by  charter  he  might  re-establish  them  when  desirable  to  do  so,  giv- 
ing them  that  representation  which  he  deemed  expedient.  But  'Ji*3 
was  quite  impracticable,  because,  among  other  reasons,  if  a  new 
county  were  carved  out  of  part  of  an  older  chartered  county  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  must  give  their  consent  to  the  surrender  of 
the  charter.  Governor  Dobbs  took  the  side  of  the  people  and 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  memorial  pleading  for  delay  in  the 
execution  of  his  disallowance  order  and  for  an  equitable  adjustment 
to  be  made.^^^  "The  result  of  it  all  was  a  compromise  by  which  the 
Legislature  was  permitted  to  re-establish  or  revive  the  counties  and 
towns  already  incorporated,  and  from  time  to  time  in  future  to  erect 
new  ones  and  alter  their  boundaries,  as  might  become  necessary, 
reserving  to  the  Governor,  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  the 
right  to  confer  by  charter  authority  to  elect  members  of  the  Assem- 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  suffrage  franchise  of  the 
colony  of  North  Carolina.     Fifty  acres  was  the  amount  of  land  re- 


«9  Ibid.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  xxiv-xxv. 

100  Bishop,  op.  cit.,  p.  40;  C.  R.,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 

101  C.  R.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  326-328. 
i«  Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  vi-vii. 
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quired.  A  town  of  sixty  families  was  given  one  representative  in 
the  assembly /^^  According  to  the  act  of  1715/^^  one  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  colony,  preceding  the  election,  and  payment  of  one 
year's  levy  were  requisite  for  the  franchise;  and  no  slave,  mulatto, 
or  Indian  was  permitted  to  vote.  Thus  there  was  no  necessity  for 
having  a  distinct  qualification  for  town  residents.  Yet  the  act  of 
1715  was  supplemented  in  1723  when  the  assembly  defined  specifi- 
cally the  qualifications  of  the  town  voter,  who  must  now  own  a 
''saved  lot"  in  the  town,  and  must  keep  in  repair  a  house  on  this 
lot.  Along  with  this  were  provisions  distinctly  giving  the  preference 
to  the  tenant  as  against  the  owner. ^^^ 

South  Carolina 

In  order  to  secure  the  settlement  of  Carolina,  the  settlers  were 
promised  a  share  in  making  the  laws.^^^  In  a  declaration  issued  by 
the  proprietors  in  1663,  the  freeholders,  in  person  or  represented  by 
two  deputies  from  each  parish,  district,  or  division,  were  to  make 
laws  which  should  be  binding,  unless  abrogated  by  the  proprietors 
within  a  year.  From  a  list  of  thirteen  names  presented  by  the 
freeholders,  the  new  governor  would  be  chosen.  Bishop  declaring 
that  this  is  the  only  instance  south  of  New  England  where  the  in- 
habitants had  a  share  in  the  choice  of  governor.^^"^  According  to 
the  instructions  given  to  Sayle,  the  first  governor,  there  was  to  be 
a  council  of  ten  members,  five  deputies  of  the  proprietors  and  five 
freemen,  these  to  be  elected  by  the  "freemen"  of  the  colony.  So 
at  the  very  outset  of  Carolina  government  we  have  the  propertied 
class,  or  freeholders,  exerting  a  strong  influence  over  the  choice  of 
their  rulers.  Besides  the  council  there  was  to  be  a  parliament 
of  twenty  persons,  chosen  by  the  "freeholders."^^^  In  1674  the 
freemen  elected  representatives,  when,  according  to  Ramsay,^^^ 
there  were  "the  governor,  and  upper  and  lower  houses  of  assembly; 
and  these  three  branches  took  the  name  of  parliament."  Following 
the  proprietary  instructions  of  May  10,  1682,  three  counties  were 


103  F.  L.  Hawks,  History  of  North  Carolina,  Fayetteville,  1858,  Vol.  H,  p.  176.  This  was  not 
always  adhered  to.  As  in  the  case  of  Brunswick,  in  1754,  the  legislature  might  make  exception  in 
favor  of  a  particular  town,  and  permit  it  to  send  a  representative  before  there  were  sixty  families 
resident   therein.     C.   R.,   Vol.   VI,   p.   xxvii. 

10^  C.  R.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  214-215. 

105  Bishop,  op.  cit.,  pp.  88-90. 

^oi  Da\- d  Ramsay,  History  of  South  Carolina,  Newberry,   1858,  Vol,  I,  p.  30. 

107  Bishop,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

108  w  j\  Schaper,  "Sectionalism  and  Representation  in  South  Carolina,"  American  Historical 
Association  Report,   1900,  Vol.  I,  pp.  338-339. 

108  op.  cit..   Vol.  I,  p.  35. 
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erected,  two  of  which  were  given  ten  members  each  in  the  assembly, 
the  third  county  securing  ten  representatives  in  1696.  As  had 
originally  been  the  case,  elections  for  assemblymen  continued  to 
be  held  at  Charles  Town,  in  spite  of  instructions  and  protests  to  the 
contrary."^  We  find  quaintly,  but  accurately,  stated  the  conditions 
preceding  and  partly  responsible  for  the  revolt  of  1719  in  F.  Yonge's 
''Narrative  of  Proceedings  of  the  People  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
Year  1719":^^^  "At  the  first  Settling  of  the  Country,  before  it  was 
divided  into  Parishes,  the  whole  Lower  House  of  the  Assembly  were 
chosen  at  Charles  Town,  and  were  Representatives  of  the  whole 
Province;  which  custom  had  continued  after  the  Country  was  laid 
out  in  Parishes,  until  about  a  year  before  Mr.  Johnson  arrived: 
when  in  the  Government  of  Mr.  Daniel  .  .  .  ,  wherein  amongst 
other  Things  it  was  Enacted,  That  every  Parish  should  send  a 
certain  number  of  Representatives,  36  in  all,  and  that  they  should 
be  Balloted  for  at  their  respective  Parish-churches,  or  some  other 
Place  convenient,  on  a  Day  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Writ  .  .  .  , 
and  of  the  Act,  the  People  were  very  fond. 

"On  the  other  hand,  ...  it  was  sure  to  displease  two  of  the  Lords 
Proprietors'  Principal  Officers;  their  Chief  Justice  Mr.  Trott,  and 
Mr.  Rhett  his  Brother  in  Law;  who  by  the  former  Method  of  Elect- 
ing at  Charles  Town,  had  used  to  have  a  grest  Sway  in  the  Elections, 
which  they  thought  would  be  lessened  by  this  new  method;  and 
therefore  they  did  what  they  could  to  obstruct  the  Passing  of  the 
Bill,  which  they  failed  in,  but  so  represented  it  to  the  Lords 
Proprietors  [that  in  due  time]  arriv'd  an  Order  to  the  Governor  to 
Dissolve  the  Assembly  forthwith,  and  to  call  a  new  one  to  be  Elec- 
ed  according  to  the  Ancient  Custom,  they  [the  Proprietors]  not  ac- 
knowledging the  New  Election  Law,  because  not  approv'd  and  rati- 
fied by  them  in  London."  The  governor  and  council  tried  to  con- 
ceal the  instructions  which  they  had  received  to  disallow  the  new 
election  law,  but  the  substance  of  these  instructions  became  known, 
and,  joined  to  the  disallowance  of  other  popular  laws,  led  to  great 
excitement  in  the  colony.  Governor  Johnson  was  requested  by  the 
colonial  leaders  to  assume  the  government  under  the  king,  but  when 
he  refused  to  do  so,  the  assembly  elected  by  his  writs  denied  the 
authority  of  the  proprietors  and  council,  and  called  themselves 
"the  Representatives  of  the  people."     Finding  Governor  Johnson 


""  Schaper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  340-341. 

1"  Peter  Force,  Tracts,  Washington,  1838,  Vol.  II,  pp.  9-10. 
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firm  in  his  intention  to  stand  by  proprietary  rights,  a  convention 
elected  Colonel  James  Moore  as  governor;  opposed  Johnson  by 
force;  and  at  last  provided  for  an  election  of  councillors.  By  this 
armed  uprising  of  the  people,  proprietary  authority  in  the  colony 
was  overthrown  and  its  place  taken  by  a  revolutionary  government 
which  in  due  time  received  the  recognition  of  the  English  authori- 
ties."2 

Now  let  us  go  back  some  years  in  point  of  time,  and  devote  special 
attention  to  the  question  of  parish  representation  in  South  Carolina. 
By  an  act  of  1706,  parish  representation  had  been  established,  but 
this  act  was  disallowed  by  the  proprietors.  A  similar  act  was 
passed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1716,  and  was  again  protested,  but  the 
people  put  it  into  operation  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  pro- 
prietors. In  1717  the  first  election  under  the  new  act  took  place. 
The  people,  as  Yonge  stated,  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  new 
system,  but  the  next  election,  and  the  last  to  be  held  under  the 
proprietors,  had  to  be  held  in  Charles  Town.  Under  the  royal  regime, 
i.e.,  after  the  revolt  of  1719,  the  parish  system  was  reintroduced, 
with  the  apportionment  of  1716.^^^  But  the  parish  system  of  rep- 
resentation, as  it  then  functioned,  was  far  from  perfection.  The 
members  of  the  assembly  were  not  paid.  It  was  said  that  they 
spurned  the  idea  of  accepting  pay  for  their  services.  The  expense 
of  it  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  long  delay  in  extending  represen- 
tation to  the  newer  sections,  but  only  in  part.  The  desire  to 
manage  affairs,  on  the  part  of  the  older  sections,  must  have  been 
a  powerful  factor.  When  a  township  was  erected  into  a  parish  it 
was  entitled  to  representation  in  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly, 
but  parishes  did  not  uniformly  have  a  separate  representation,  e.g., 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Denis  parishes  were  always  united  into  one 
election  district.  The  assembly,  after  1695,  always  fixed  the  rep- 
resentation by  law.^^*  In  1768  the  represent?.tion  of  three  parishes 
was  cut  down,  bringing  forth  some  vigorous  protests.  One  writer 
published  a  lengthy  article  on  the  question  of  representation  and  the 
power  of  the  assembly  in  the  matter.^^^  The  position  of  the  major- 
ity in  the  assembly  had  been  that  the  assembly  had  the  power  of 
granting  representation  by  a  legal  enactment.     That  being  the  case. 


112  A.  E.  McKinley,  The  Suffrage  Franchise  in  the  Thirteen  English  Colonies  of  North  America, 
Philadelphia,   1905,  p.   149. 

113  Schaper,  op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
1"  Ibid.,  p.   846. 

115  South  Carolina  Gazette,   Sept.    25,    1768. 
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it  could  reduce  the  representation  of  a  parish  on  the  principle  that 
the  power  that  can  give  can  also  take  away.  But  the  writer  held 
that  the  right  of  representation  rested  on  the  English  constitution; 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  long  development,  reaching  back  to  Saxon 
times.  The  King  alone  could  grant  the  right  to  a  community,  and 
once  given  it  could  never  be  revoked.  It  rested  largely  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  freeholder  shall  be  taxed  without  his  consent.  The 
up-country  was  now  demanding  representation  and  the  writer  held 
that  a  man  must  be  a  brute  who  denied  their  right  of  sending  rep- 
resentatives to  the  assembly,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  King 
alone  had  the  authority  to  allow  it.  The  up-country  repeatedly 
petitioned  the  legislature  and  the  governor  for  the  privilege  of 
representation  in  the  decade  from  1760  to  1770,  but  it  was  not 
allowed  them  until  a  Revolutionary  body — the  general  committee 
at  Charles  Town — permitted  it  in  1774.  The  up-countrymen  had 
sometimes  come  down  to  the  parishes  to  vote,  but  in  1768  they  were 
shut  out,  except  in  Prince  William's  parish."^ 

Now  as  to  the  suffrage — the  tendency  was  evidently  to  restrict 
it  more  and  more.  It  was  always  confined  to  the  whites,  though 
not  specifically  denied  to  the  negro  until  1712.  The  property  quali- 
fication was  fifty  acres  of  improved  land,  or  its  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  £10  in  1704.  However,  the  qualifications  became  more 
stringent  until,  in  1759,  the  law  was  changed  to  read,  '^a  settled 
plantation,"  or  one  hundred  acres  of  unsettled  land,  or  property 
to  the  value  of  £60  proclamation  money.^^^ 

In  like  manner  the  qualifications  for  members  of  the  assembly 
tended  to  become  more  and  more  inclusive,  and  to  favor  the  slave 
owners.  The  property  qualification  for  members  was  higher  than 
that  for  voters.  In  1682  it  was  fixed  at  a  freehold  of  500  acres. 
In  1719  it  was  500  acres  and  six  slaves.  The  number  of  slaves 
requisite  for  membership  was  increased  to  twenty  in  1745,  but  de- 
creased to  ten  in  1776."^ 

Conclusion 

A  few  general  observations  concerning  representation  in  the 
American  colonies  are  now  in  order.  In  Massachusetts  religious 
orthodoxy  was  requisite  for  the  suffrage  franchise.     This  was  hardly 

no  Schaper,  op.  cit.,  pp.   347-348. 

11'  Ibid.,  p.  352. 

118  Ibid.,  pp.  352-353. 
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true  in  Virginia,  even  though  in  the  seventeenth  century  acts  were 
passed  providing  for  compulsory  church  attendance.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Carolina  freedom  of  religious  belief  was  expressly  per- 
mitted. In  New  England  one  must  be  a  freeman  to  vote,  elsewhere 
one  must  be  a  freeholder  to  vote.  New  England's  requirement  for 
the  franchise  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  that  of  the  other 
colonies,  namely,  the  possession  of  property.  In  New  England  the 
town  was  the  basis  of  representation;  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  the  county;  in  South  Carolina,  the  parish. 
Representation  according  to  population  was  not  adhered  to  as  a 
principle  in  any  of  the  colonies,  although  when  population  grew  to 
the  point  where  an  inequality  of  representation  resulted,  the  affected 
districts  complained  to  the  powers  that  were;  sometimes  a  redress 
of  this  grievance  occurred,  sometimes  not.  So  we  may  say  that 
district  representation,  in  general,  prevailed,  rather  than  representa- 
tion by  population.  The  delegate  theory  of  representation  seemed 
in  vogue;  a  representative  was  sent  to  the  assembly  as  a  delegate  by 
the  people  of  his  district;  he  was  to  vote  in  the  assembly  not  so 
much  as  his  own  judgment  prompted  him  as  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  And  probably  representatives  could 
be  from  other  than  their  home  districts,  although  evidence  on  this 
point  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Compulsory  voting  was  rare.  And 
lastly,  as  to  whether  representation  served  as  a  check  upon  the 
government,  or  as  a  substitute  for  direct  action  by  the  people,  it 
was  seemingly  a  combination  of  the  two.  Representation  was  a 
plant  not  indigenous  to  America,  but  here  it  took  root,  early  and 
deeply,  and  flourished. 


TWELVE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES 

IN  1810-1811 

By  A.  R.  Newsome 

II. 

EDGECOMBE  COUNTY 

By  Jeremiah  BattleI 


Tarboro.     June  1812 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Star, 
with  the  compliments  of 

Jer.  Battle 


A  Statistical  and  Historical  Account  of  Edgecomb  County.-     First  pre- 
sented to  the  Agricultural  Society^  of  said  County 
By  Jer.  Battle 

1811. 


1.    The  County  Edgecomb  extends  about  40  miles  from  North  to  South, 
&  30  from  east  to  west.     It  is  generally  a  level  country  with  gentle  eieva- 


1  Jeremiah  Battle,  a  native  of  Edgecombe  County,  was  the  son  of  Elisha  Battle,  Jr.,  and  grand- 
son of  Elisha  Battle,  a  revolutionary  statesman.  He  matriculated  but  did  not  graduate  with  the 
class  of  1802  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  physician  of  prominence  in  Tarboro 
and  later  Raleigh,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  interests  extended  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Tarborough  Academy,  incorporated  in  1813; 
secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Edgecombe;  and,  after  moving  to  Raleigh,  he  helped  or- 
ganize the  Raleigh  Peace  Society  in  1819,  and  served  as  its  corresponding  secretary.  He  obliged  the 
editors  of  the  Star  by  submitting  the  most  elaborate  county  description  received  in  response  to  the 
circular  letter;  and  in  1815  he  supplied  a  two-column  description  of  Pilot  Mountain,  which  was 
published  in  the  Star  of  September  29,  1815.  He  died  unmarried  in  Raleigh,  February  28,  1825 — 
"a  man  of  considerable  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  universally  respected  for  his  liberality  and 
kind  and  benevolent  disposition."  Raleigh  Register,  March  1,  1825;  M.  deL.  Haywood,  "An  Early 
Peace  Society  in  North  Carolina,"  The  North  Carolina  Booklet,  VII,  290-300;  Laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina, ch.  48;  K.  P.  Battle,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  I,  168;  Star,  IV,  176 
(October  30,    1812). 

2  This  account  of  Edgecombe  County,  with  omissions  of  the  statistical  table  and  the  sections  on 
"Rivers,  Waters,  Bridges,  etc.,"  and  "Diseases,"  was  printed  in  the  North  Carolina  University  Maga- 
zine, X,  No.  8  (April,  1861),  456-472,  and  reprinted  in  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  I,  (October,  1874), 
145-158. 

3  The  Edgecombe  Agricultural  Society  was  first  proposed  on  July  4,  1810,  and  organized  soon 
thereafter.  Jeremiah  Battle  was  secretary  of  the  organization  and  seems  to  have  been  its  chief 
promoter.  In  1812,  the  Society,  which  had  about  30  members,  offered  several  cash  prizes,  to  be 
awarded  at  designated  meetings  in  1813,  for  the  best  specimen  of  homespun,  the  largest  yields  of 
corn,  wheat  and  small  grains  per  acre,  the  largest  bull,  the  largest  beef  steer,  and  the  largest  ram 
lamb.  Any  person  living  in  a  county  wherein  any  member  of  the  Society  resided  was  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  prizes.  The  Society  met  on  Tuesday  evening  of  each  court  week,  which  began  the 
last  Monday  in  February,  May,  August,  and  September.  It  may  have  died  after  the  removal 
of  Jeremiah  Battle  to  Raleigh,  since  it  is  not  included  in  a  list  of  such  societies  in  North  Carolina 
in  1823.  Later  it  was  revived,  for  in  1851,  at  its  first  anniversary,  John  L.  Bridgers  addressed  the 
Society,  and  in  1852  Dr.  James  H.  Phillips  delivered  an  address  at  its  third  annual  meeting.  Its 
influence  was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  renowned  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  county  in  the 
decade  before  the  Civil  War.  The  North  Carolina  Register,  1823,  100;  Star,  October  30,  1812; 
The  Farmers'  Journal,  I,  224-239,  256-267;  J.  K.  Turner  and  John  L.  Bridgers,  Jr.,  History  of 
Edgecombe  County,  North  Carolina,  331-333. 
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tions;  &  not  destitute  of  pleasant  &  healthy  situations.  The  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly diversified;  consisting  of  a  gradation  from  poor  piney  woods 
to  a  rich  swamp  land  lying  on  the  creeks  &  river:*  the  proportion  of  these 
is  about  three  fourths  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  best  river 
land  produces  abundantly  of  Indian  corn,  peas,  wheat.  Rye,  oats,  sweet 
potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  cotton,  Flax  &c.  &  it  is  believed  some  spots  are 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Hemp. 

The  best  piney  land  produces  every  thing  that  the  river  land  does,  but 
not  in  the  same  degree  of  perfection;  &  the  most  barren  piny  lands  are 
yet  valuable,  where  they  are  not  too  remote  from  navigation,  for  the  Tar 
&  Turpentine  they  afford.  The  lands  on  the  river  are  valued  from  Ten 
to  twenty  Dollars  per  Acre.  On  the  creeks  from  five  to  ten;  &  the  piny 
woods  from  one  to  five.  In  the  County  there  is  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
cellent 'Timber,'  viz.  on  the  river  &  creeks  are  various  species  of  oak, 
poplar.  Hickory,  Black  Walnut,  Mulberry,  ashe.  The  swamps  afford  ex- 
cellent Cypress,  Juniper  &  white  oak.  But  the  pine  Timber  is  perhaps 
still  more  valuable,  being  tall,  straight,  &  well  calculated  for  building. 
These  different  situations  abound  in  various  other  'growth',  as  the  Cedar, 
Elm,  sugar  maple.  Dog  wood,  sassafrass,  Chinquepin,  sweet  Gum,  Black 
Gum,  Whortlebery,^  Grape  vine  &c.  The  Forests,  fields  &  gardens  also 
abound  in  shrubs  &  plants  that,  serve  the  purposes  of  medicine  &  the 
rural  arts;  viz.  The  High  &  Low  Myrtle,  the  Gall-berry,^  the  several 
Kinds  of  Rus,^  particularly  the  Rhus  Glabruin  or  common  Sumach;^ 
Wild  Turnip,^  Dock,^^  Poke,^^  Thorn  apple,^^  night  shade,^^  Virginia 
Snakeroot,^*  pocoon^^  &c.  The  latter  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Turm- 
eric,^^  growing  spontaneously  in  rich  soils;  &  will,  in  time,  probably  be- 
come an  important  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.^^  The  'Hortular 
Plants',^^  roots  &  herbs  are  colwarts,^^  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Spinnage,^^  pars- 
ley, cresses,-^  onions.  Celery,  Radishes,  Carrots,  parsnips.  Turnips,  as- 
paragus &c.  There  are  also  fruit  trees  in  abundance,  particularly  the 
apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  nectarine^^  &  peach.     The  latter  comes  very 


*  Tar  River. 

^  Huckleberry. 

8  The  inkberry,  a  species  of  holly  with  evergreen  oblong  leaves  and  small  black  berries,  found 
in  sandy  lands  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

'  A  large  genus  of  anacardiaceous  shrubs  and  trees,  the  sumacs,  natives  of  warm  regions  chiefly. 
Some  of  the  species  are  poisonous  to  the  touch;  others  are  harmless,  ornamental  shrubs. 

8  Any  anacardiaceous  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Rhus.  The  sumac  has  a  high  content  of  tannic 
acid,  useful  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

8  The  Indian  turnip  or  jack-in-the-pulpit,  a  plant  producing  bright  scarlet  berries. 

1°  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Rumex.  Most  docks  are  troublesome  weeds  with  long  tap-roots  whose 
astringent  and  tonic  qualities  made  them  useful  as  a  remedy  in  various  skin  diseases. 

"  A  coarse  American  perennial  herb  whose  dark  purple  juicy  berries  and  root  are  emetic  and 
purgative. 

12  The  small  red  fruit  of  the  hawthorn,  often  called  the  haw. 

13  Any  of  the  various  species  of  the  genus  Solanum;   the  belladonna. 

"  One  of  the  numerous  snakeroot  plants,  which  had  repute  as  remedies  for  snake  bites. 

15  The  Virginia  Indian  name  of  a  North  American  plant  yielding  red  dye  with  which  the  In- 
dians painted  themselves.  In  early  writings  it  is  spelled  variously:  puccoon,  pohcoon,  pochone, 
poughkone,    pochone,    pecoon,    poccoon,    puckoon. 

18     A  plant  used  for  making  dyes  and  for  medicinal  purposes. 

I''  The  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  remedial  substances  used  in  the  practice 
of   medicine. 

i**  Pertaining   to   the   garden. 

''•  Any  variety  of  cabbage  in  which  the  leaves  do  not  form  a  compact  head;    the  collard. 

-0      Spinach. 

21  Plants  whose  moderately  pungent  leaves  are  used  in  salads  and  garnishings. 

22  A    smooth-skinned    variety    of    peach. 
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soon  to  perfection,  but  is  subject  soon  to  decay,  the  owners  having  never 
adopted  any  of  the  methods  that  have  been  discovered  for  their  preserva- 
tion. There  are  many  good  "springs"  on  the  river  &  creeks;  &  the  'Wells' 
in  the  piny  woods  are  generally  good. 

2.  "When  the  County  was  first  settled"  cannot  be  well  ascertained 
from  any  documents  here;  but  it  was  probably  prior  to  the  year  1726; 
the  oldest  land  patents  we  have  met  with  bearing  this  date.  As  the  first 
settlements  of  the  continent  commenced  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  so  these 
interior  settlements  commenced  at  the  mouths  of  creeks,  progressing  up- 
wards as  the  natives  gave  ground.  At  the  mouth  of  Town  Creek,^^  it  is 
believed,  was  the  first  settlement  in  the  county.  The  site  of  Tarborough 
&  its  vicinity  were  settled  at  an  early  period.^^  The  Indians  inhabiting 
these  parts  were  driven  by  some  of  the  settlers  at  Bath,  across  Content- 
nea,^^  where  they  made  a  stand,  built  Forts,  &  dwelt  secure  for  several 
years,  but  were  at  length  besieged  &  destroyed.  The  ruins  of  their  Forts 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  Green  County.^^  But  the  greatest  number  of  its 
early  settlers  came  from  Virginia.  The  principal  "object  of  the  first 
settlers"  appears  to  have  been  the  enjoyment  of  ease  &  idleness]  &  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  spot  in  the  State  where  a  mere  subsistence  was,  &  still 
is  more  easily  procured,  than  here.  The  chief,  &  almost  entire  ocupation 
was  hunting  &  rearing  stock;  which  consisted  principally  of  Horses  and 
Cattle.  The  former  ran  wild,  &  were  pursued  &  taken  by  stratagem 
when  necessity  required.  Cattle  were  esteemed  of  more  value,  &  were 
kept  gentle,  but  subsisted  thro  the  year  without  feeding,  except  cows  & 
calves.  Agriculture  was  scarcely  thought  of.  The  settlers  were  much  of 
their  time  under  the  necessity  of  eating  meat  without  bread.  One  Horse 
&  plow  served  a  whole  neighborhood.  About  the  year  1740  the  natives 
were  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  Country,^'''  &  the  land  being  mostly 
vacant  none  could  be  sold  except  such  as  had  some  improvement,  &  then 
low.  Edgecomb  retains  one  of  the  most  ancient  names  of  any  of  the 
counties  in  the  state  ;^^  it  formerly  included  the  counties  of  Northampton, 

23  A  southern,  eastward  flowing  tributary  which  empties  into  Tar  River  a  few  miles  below 
Tarboro . 

2*  J.  K.  Turner  and  J.  L.  Bridgers,  Jr.,  state  in  their  History  of  Edgecombe  County, 
North  Carolina,  17-18,  that  "the  mouth  of  Town  Creek  marked  the  beginning  of  settlement  in 
1720";  that  the  present  vicinity  of  Tarboro  was  settled  two  years  later;  and  that  by  1723  there 
were  twenty  families  on  Tar  River  alone.  In  1735,  66  inhabitants  of  Edgecombe  precinct  were 
reported  as  having  paid  arrears  of  quit  rents  from  September  29,  1729,  to  March,  1732,  on 
37,186  acres  of  land.     S.    R.,    XXII,    240-245. 

26  A  northern  tributary  of  the  Neuse  flowing  through  the  present  counties  of  Greene  and  Wilson. 
28  The  settlement   of   the    Palatines   on    the   Neuse    in    1710   and   the    conflict   among   the    whites 

known  as  Gary's  Rebellion  prompted  an  alliance  of  the  Indians  under  Hancock  and  a  disastrous 
assault  on  the  whites  in  1711.  The  principal  Indian  town  was  Gotechney  on  Gontentnea  Greek, 
near  the  present  site  of  Snow  Hill  in  Greene  Gounty.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  the 
North  Carolinians,  aided  by  South  Carolina,  fought  the  Indians  at  Fort  Narhantes  and  Cotechney, 
and  finally  on  March  20,  1713,  administered  at  Fort  Nohoroco  the  severest  blow  ever  experienced 
by  the  Indians  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  This  defeat  began  the  emigration  of  the  Tuscarora  to 
New  York.     R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Colonial-Revolutionary  Periods,  ch.   7. 

27  In  1731,  Governor  George  Burrington  wrote  that  there  were  six  Indian  tribes  living  within 
the  area  of  English  settlement  on  land  assigned  to  them — the  Hatteras,  Maremuskeets,  Pottoskites, 
Chowans,  Tuscarora,  and  Meherrins.  Not  one  of  these  tribes  exceeded  20  families  except  the 
friendly  Tuscarora  under  King  Blount,  who  numbered  200  fighting  men.  These  tribes  lived  in 
places  secure  from  the  foreign  Indians,  and  regarded  the  whites  rather  as  protectors  than  as 
enemies.     C.    R.,    Ill,    153. 

28  There  is  disagreement  among  the  historians  as  to  the  date  of  the  formation  of  Edgecombe 
Gounty.  Wheeler  states  that  it  was  formed  from  Graven  Gounty  in  1733;  Ashe  gives  the  date  of 
formation  of  Edgecombe  precinct  as  1732:   and  the  North   Carolina  Manual,   1913,   says   Edgecombe 
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Halifax,  Martin,  Nash,  &  several  others.  This  county  affords  but  little 
Historical  information.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  however,  &  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  county  that  its  inhabitants  formerly  were,  &  still 
are,  docile,  peaceable  &  easily  governed.^^  This  is  evinced  by  adverting 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  late  revolution.  The  mandates  of  a  self  created 
power,  termed  a  committee,  which  engrossed  all  the  authority,  both  civil  & 
military,  were  then  as  implicitly  obeyed  as  are  now  the  laws  of  our  Legis- 
lature.^^ There  was  no  oposition  to  their  orders,  &  none  endevoured  to 
evade  them,  except  the  tories,  (who  were  actuated  perhaps,  more  from 

County  was  formed  in  1735  from  Bertie.  It  was  formed  from  Bertie,  but  the  undisputed  ex- 
istence of  the  county  dates  from   1741. 

On  May  16,  1732,  Governor  Burrington,  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  granted  the  petition 
of  the  people  on  the  south  side  of  Roanoke  River,  Fishing  Creek  and  places  adjacent  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  precinct.  He  ordered  the  establishment  of  Edgecombe  precinct,  with  boundaries 
"from  the  Country  Line  on  the  South  side  of  Roanoke  River  and  from  thence  down  south  side 
of  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  Conoconaro  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  down  to  Blounts  old 
Towne  on  Tarr  River  observing  the  Courses  of  said  Line  to  Nuse  River  and  from  thence  to  the 
North  East  Branch  of  Cape  Fear  River."  He  appointed  twelve  justices  of  the  peace  and  ordered 
a  precinct  court  to  be  held  in  August,  November,  February,  and  May  of  each  year.  C.  R.,  IH, 
417.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Burrington  granted  a  petition  for  annexation  to  Edgecombe 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  south  of  the  Roanoke  '"from  Hoskins  Line  at  the  Rainbow 
Banks  upon  a  Straight  line  to  Blounts  old  Town  on  Tarr  River  and  so  up  Roak  River  to  the  Line 
of  Edgecombe."  C.  R.,  Ill,  425.  Nathaniel  Rice  and  John  Baptista  Ashe,  two  members  of 
the  Council,  protested  in  the  Council  and  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  against  the  power  of  the  Governor 
and  Council  to  erect  new  precincts.  Their  contention  was  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  should  share  this  power.  Burrington  answered  their  objections,  con- 
tending that  his  action  was  in  line  with  past  practice.     C.  R.,  Ill,  439-457. 

The  General  Assembly  of  July,  1733,  refused  to  seat  the  representatives  from  Edgecombe  precinct, 
and  accepted  the  report  of  a  special  committee  that  no  new  precincts  should  be  created  without  the 
consent  of  the  General  Assembly  and  that  the  representatives  of  the  new  precincts  be  not  admitted. 
As  a  result  of  a  conference  with  the  Council,  Edgecombe  was  granted  permission  to  send  mem- 
bers to  the  next  General  Assembly.  C.  R.,  Ill,  545,  562,  574-576,  581,  583.  In  the  General 
Assemblies  of  November,  1733,  November,  1734,  and  January,  1735,  Edgecombe  precinct  was 
represented.  C.  R.,  Ill,  612,  635,  IV,  115.  There  is  no  record  of  its  official  representation  from 
1735  until  after  it  was  established  as  a  county  in   1741. 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  1734.  a  bill  to  establish  Edgecombe  precinct,  supported  by  a 
petition  of  the  inhabitants,  passed  two  readings,  but  was  not  enacted  into  law.  C.  R.,  Ill, 
640-642.  In  1735,  a  bill  passed  the  General  Assembly,  but  was  tabled  and  later  rejected  by  the 
upper  house.  The  contest  and  deadlock  continued  until  ]741,  when  a  law  was  passed  establishing 
Edgecombe  County  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  "who  are  very  numerous, 
[and]  labour  under  great  Hardships,  for  want  of  Representation  in  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
Province."  The  boundaries  were  established  as  follows:  "Beginning  on  Roanoke  River,  at  Jenkin 
Henry's  Upper  Corner  Tree,  from  thence  a  straight  course  to  the  Mouth  of  Cheek's  Mill  Creek, 
on  Tar  River;  and  from  the  Southside  of  the  said  River,  opposite  to  the  said  Cheek,  a  straight 
line  into  the  Middle  grounds,  between  Tar  and  Neuse  rivers;  which  shall  be  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Beaufort  and  Edgcombe,  and  Craven  Counties;  and  from  thence  up  as  nigh  as  may  be, 
keeping  the  Middle  between  the  said  two  Rivers,  which  shall  be  the  dividing  Line  between  the 
Counties  of  Craven  and  Edgecombe,  and  Beaufort."  C.  R.,  IV,  130,  232,  239,  363,  498,  513;  S.  R., 
XXIII,   164-165;   Turner  and  Bridgers,  op.  cit.,  19-26. 

If  Edgecombe  precinct  should  be  considered  as  having  a  continuous  existence  from  1732  (though 
it  did  not  always  have  representation  until  after  1741),  the  law  of  1739  changing  the  precincts  of 
the  colony  into  counties  might  be  regarded  as  establishing  Edgecombe  County.  In  fact,  the  name 
"Edgecombe  County"  was  in  current  use  prior  to  the  act  of  1741,  which  established  the  county 
officially.     5.   R.,   XXIII,    126. 

Burrington  appears  to  have  named  Edgecombe  precinct  in  1732  for  Richard  Edgecombe,  who 
became  Baron  Edgecombe  in  1742,  an  English  nobleman  and  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  though  this 
has  been  questioned.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  599;  C.  R.,  V,  122-123,  396-399,  480- 
4X8,  1103-1107,  S.  R.,  XI,  119-120;  Gaston  Lichtenstein ,  "For  Whom  Was  Edgecombe  County 
Named?",   The  North  Carolina  Booklet,   XVIII,   No.   2,    116-119. 

2"  Such  was  not  always  the  case.  The  people  of  Edgecombe  stubbornly  resisted  the  quit  rent 
policy  of  the  government.  In  1737,  believing  that  a  man  imprisoned  by  the  General  Court  for 
insulting  a  marshal  had  been  punished  for  failure  to  pay  his  quit  rent,  five  hundred  inhabitants 
of  Edgecombe  and  Bertie  rose  in  arms  and  marched  to  within  five  miles  of  Edenton,  cursing  His 
Majesty  and  making  rebellious  speeches.  Governor  Johnston  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  rebel  against  quit  rents.  In  1759,  a  group  of  people  from  Edge- 
combe went  to  Edenton  and  forced  Corbin,  the  agent  of  Lord  Granville,  to  accompany  them  to 
Enfield,  and  to  give  security  to  return  at  the  next  spring  term  of  court  and  to  refund  all  fees  taken 
unjustly  from  the  people.  Later  there  was  some  sympathy  in  Edgecombe  for  the  Regulators. 
C.  R.,  IV.,  267,  VI,  292-293,  VIII,  357;  Turner  and  Bridgers,  op.  cit.,  27-30,  75-80. 

^^  The  Provincial  Congress  of  August,  1774,  recommended  the  selection  of  a  committee  of  safety 
in  each  county  to  execute  the  policy  of  the  Congress.  In  August,  1775,  a  Provincial  Congress  set 
up  a  new  government,  consisting  of  a  Provincial  Council,  six  district  committees  of  safety,  and  local 
committees.  The  action  of  these  Congresses  was  revolutionary.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  op.  cit.,  354, 
375-376. 
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cowardice  than  principle.)  a  part  of  these  embodied  themselves  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  county;  &  also  a  considerable  number  in  the  North- 
east, for  the  purpose  of  resistence.^^  But  all  were  dispersed  without 
bloodshed:  In  effecting  this  Col^  Hill^^  &  Williams*^^  of  Martin,  were 
instrumental.  A  few  Scotch  merchants  resided  in  the  county  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution;  but  they  preferred  remaining  subjects  of 
G.  Britain,  &  of  consequence  left  the  country  under  the  expulsion  law.^"^ 
No  part  of  this  county  was  ever  a  scene  of  action  during  the  war.^^  But 
the  inhabitants  were  not  idle  spectators.  Both  officers  &  Soldiers  were 
ready  at  all  times  to  serve  their  country.  It  would  be  unpardonable  on 
this  occasion  not  to  mention  the  merits  of  Col.  Jonas  Johnston,^^  who 
rose  from  obscurity,  &  acted  a  conspicious  part  in  our  revolutionary 
struggle.     He  was  born  in  the  year  1740,  in  Southampton  County  Virga. 


31  In  July,  1777,  Henry  Irwin  of  Tarboro  wrote  to  Governor  Caswell  of  a  "most  wicked  con- 
spiracy" on  the  part  of  "too  many  evil  persons  in  this  and  the  neighboring  counties  .  .  .  about 
30  of  them  made  an  attempt  on  this  piace  but  luckily  I  had  about  25  men  to  oppose  them.  I 
disarmed  the  whole  and  made  many  take  the  oath."  William  Brimage  of  Halifax  was  supposed 
to  be  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy.  He  fled,  was  captured  at  New  Inlet,  and  placed  in  jail  at  Eden- 
ton.     S.    R.,    XI,    521,    539,    551,    552. 

Turner  and  Bridgers,  op.  cit.,  93,  98,  states  that  there  were  attempted  Tory  uprisings  early 
in  1776  and  late  in  the  winter  of  1776,  and  that  the  courage  of  the  Tories  was  renewed  by  the 
appearance  of   the   British   in    May,    1781. 

On  July  3,  1779,  the  Governor  laid  before  the  Council  evidence  that  certain  persons  on  the 
line  of  Edgecombe,  Nash,  Johnston,  and  in  upper  Dobbs  had  assembled  and  signed  articles  of 
association  to  prevent  the  drafting  of  the  mnitia  and  to  release  ttiose  who  might  be  draited. 
They  had  spread  disaffection,  threatened  patriots  with  desolation,  treated  warrants  with  contempt, 
insulted  and  abused  officers,  and  wounded  persons  who  were  apprehending  deserters  from  the  con- 
tinental army.  The  Council  advised  the  Governor  to  order  a  detachment  of  Dobbs  militia  to 
apprehend  the  alleged  ring  leaders — Samuel  Godwin,  Thomas  Davis,  Enoch  Horn,  and  one 
Braswell,  and  all  other  of  the  "Associators  who  may  be  thought  dangerous."     5.  R.,  XIV,  319. 

^  Whitmell  Hill  of  Martin  County,  son  of  John  and  Martha  Hill,  was  born  in  Bertie  County, 
February  12,  1743,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1760.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  of  August,  1775,  April,  1776,  and  November,  1776;  provincial 
council  for  Edenton  district,  1775-1776;  council  of  safety  for  Edenton  district,  1776;  House  of 
Commons,  1777:  state  Senate,  1778,  and  speaker;  Continental  Congress,  1778-1781;  state  Senate, 
1783,  1784,  1788;  Convention  of  1788;  and  Council  of  State,  1781,  1787,  1788.  He  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Martin  militia  in  1775  and  1776,  and  colonel  in  1778.  In  1167  and  i(88,  nc 
was  a  commisioner  of  navigation  to  open  Albemarle  Sound.  He  died  at  Hill's  Ferry,  Martin 
County,  in  September,  1797.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  402,  422-424,  453,  690-691,  88;, 
909;  C.  R.,  X,  205,  214,  283,  349,  470,  531,  581,  619,  684;  S.  R.,  Xll,  600,  707-708,  and 
XXIV,  931,  966;  D.  L.  Swain,  "Life  and  Letters  of  Whitmill  Hill,"  North  Carolina  University 
Magazine,  X,  No.  7,  385-398;  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches  oj  North  Carolina,  II,  252; 
The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  XII,  118;  A  Biographical  Congressional  Direct- 
ory, 121. 

33  William  Williams  of  Martin  County  represented  Edgecombe  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
1754-60,  and  served  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Claims  in  1760.  He  was  a  member  from  Martin 
County  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  of  August,  1775,  April,  1776,  and  November,  1776;  state 
Senate,  1777;  House  of  Commons,  1788,  1789;  and  Convention  of  1789.  He  was  apointed  colonel 
of  the  Martin  County  militia  in  1775  and  1776,  resigning  his  commission  in  1778  because  of 
infirmities.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  364,  402,  690-691,  887;  C.  R.,  X,  205,  536;  S.  R., 
XII,   600,    707-708,  XIII,   393,   and  XXII,   818. 

34  This  act,  passed  in  1777,  declared  that  all  late  officers  of  the  King  and  persons  who  had 
traded  directly  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  within  the  past  ten  years  in  their  own  right  or  as 
agents  of  merchants  resident  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  should  take  the  "oath  of  Abjuration  and 
Allegiance  or  depart  out  of  the  State."  S.  R.,  XXIV,  9-12.  Turner  and  Bridgers,  op.  cit.,  93, 
states  that  "in  1777  the  Scots  were  driven  out  of  the  county." 

35  There  were  two  minor  engagements  in  Edgecombe  County  of  which  Dr.  Battle  had  no 
knowledge — at  Swift  Creek  and  Fishing  Creek  in  May,  1781,  where  militia  attempted  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Cornwallis'  troops  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarieton.  "The 
Americans  at  Swift  Creek,  and  afterwards  at  Fishing  Creek,  attempted  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
advanced  guard;  but  their  efforts  were  baffled,  and  they  were  dispersed  with  some  loss.  The 
British  took  the  shortest  road  to  Halifax."  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarieton,  A  History  of  the  Cam- 
paigns of   1780  atid   1781   in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North   Carolina,    287. 

3»  Jonas  Johnston  was  born  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia,  in  1740.  He  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Edgecombe  County,  1776,  1779;  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Novem- 
ber, 1776,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1777,  1778.  He  was  1st  Major  of  Militia  in  1776, 
recruiting  officer  for  Edgecombe  in  1777,  and  entry  taker  for  Edgecombe  in  17  77.  He  died  July  z^, 
1(79,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Amis,  on  Drowning  Creek  near  the  South  Carolina  line.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1913,  398,  599;  C.  R.,  X,  531;  S.  R.,  XV,  222,  XXII,  928,  956,  and  XXIII,  993; 
Edgecombe  County  Court  Minutes,  1779,  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  MSS.;  J.  H. 
Wheeler, Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  North  Carolina  and  Eminent  North  Carolinians,   158. 
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&  came  with  his  father  to  this  country  when  quite  young.  He  was  raised  a 
plain,  industrious  farmer,  without  education.*     Nor  was  it  discovered  that 

♦After  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  general  assembly,  which  was  more  remarkable 
for  the  good  sense  it  contained  than  for  grammatical  stile,  he  was  asked  by  a  profes- 
sional gentleman  'where  he  got  his  education?'  He  replied,  "at  the  handle  of  his 
plow." 

he  possessed  such  eminent  talents  until  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
He  at  a  very  early  period  stepped  forth  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  &  ever 
proved  himself  the  true  patriot,  the  hero  &  statesman  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  from  time  to  time  filled  every  office  in  the  county,  both  civil  &  military. 
He  represented  our  county  in  the  state  conventions,^^  &  in  the  Legislature. 
Altho  he  was  almost  destitute  of  education  he  was  a  considerable  orator; 
&  whenever  he  rose  to  speak  in  those  public  assemblies  the  greatest  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  his  opinions,  as  they  ever  carried  the  strongest  marks  of 
good  sense.  His  language  was  bold  &  nervous;  well  adapted  to  incite  the 
people  to  patriotic  exertion.  He  was  modest,  yet  confident,  prompt  & 
decisive;  ready  to  stand  foremost  (if  required)  in  every  matter  he  advised. 
At  a  public  meeting  at  Tarborough,  not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  information  was  brought  that  there  was  an  insurrection  of  tories 
near  cape  fear,  &  that  assistence  was  much  needed  to  quell  them.  Mr. 
Johnston  being  present,  addressed  the  people  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length  &  eloquence;  &  soon  obtained  a  band  of  volunteers;  who  marched 
with  him  at  their  head  that  same  evening.  In  the  year  1776  he  went  out 
to  Moor's  Creek^^  against  the  tories;  &  in  the  same  year  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  formed  the  State  Constitution,  after  which  he  was 
constantly  &  actively  employed  as  a  legislator  &  military  officer  until  the 
year  1779,  when  he  took  command  of  a  regiment  of  Militia  and  went  to  the 
assistance  of  South  Carolina,  as  his  regiment  was  a  considerable  time 
detached  from  any  other  army  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  address,  some- 
times the  Legislature  of  this  State,  &  at  others  the  Governor  of  S.  Carolina, 
by  letter — nor  would  those  letters  (in  matter  &  diction)  have  discredited 
any  statesman.^^  He  was  not  long  enough  in  the  army  to  distinguish 
himself  much  as  a  soldier.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Stono,^^  &  there  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  intrepidity  &  coolness  of  a  veteran*.     This  was 

♦His  tenderness  &  love  for  the  soldiers  under  his  command  are  spoken  of  to  this 
day  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  under  him.  He  could  not  bear  to  see 
any  soldier  suffer  more  hardship  than  himself. 

the  last  service  he  rendered  his  country.     There,  he  being  in  a  debilitated 


^"^  The   reference   is   evidently   to    the   Provincial    Congress. 

^  The  patriots  under  the  command  of  Col.  James  Moore  defeated  the  Scotch  Highlanders  under 
Donald  MacDonald  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  February  27,  1776,  and  upset  their  plan  of  joiniag 
the  British  at  Wilmington. 

^°  Two  of  Johnston's  letters  are  in  the  Legislative  Papers,  1779,  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  MSS.  One  is  written  by  Johnston  and  the  other  by  someone  else  but  signed  by  him. 
The   writing   is   crude   and    the   spelling   poor. 

^^  The  battle  of  Stono,  in  the  vinicinity  of  Charleston,  occurred  on  June  20,  1779. 
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state,  so  exhausted  himself,  as  to  hasten  the  disease  of  which  he  died  on 
his  return  home.*^ 

Henry  Irwin  had  long  been  a  resident,  &  merchant  of  Tarboro.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  our  differences  with  G.  Britain;  &  perhaps  no  man, 
according  to  his  situation,  made  a  greater  sacrifice  to  his  country.  He, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  war  obtained  a  Lieutenant-colonel's  commission 
in  the  regular  army.  He  bade  adieu  to  his  family  of  infant  children,  &  & 
to  his  ease — &  joined  the  army,  alas!  to  return  home  no  more.  He  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Germantown,  bravely  fighting  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
As  the  enemy  ultimately  kept  the  field  of  battle  his  body  was  never  re- 
covered that  it  might  receive  the  honors  due  to  his  merits.^- 

Henry  Irwin  Toole  was  the  first  who  took  a  commission  in  the  regular 
army.  He  soon  received  a  company,  &  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Virga.  He  was  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  Great  bridge*^  near  Norfolk, 
where  he  sufficiently  distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery.  At  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Troops,  which  were  raised  only  for  a  given  time,  he  returned 
to  Tarboro,  where  he  pursued  the  business  of  a  merchant  with  much  credit 
&  success,  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  his 
young  family,  a  considerable  loss  to  the  county  in  general,  &  was  much 
lamented  by  a  numerous  acquaintance.^^ 

Colonel  Isaac  Sessums  was  a  great  whig,  &  very  active  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  was  Senator  from  this  county  when  the  Legislature 
sat  at  Newbern.  &  he  there  died.^^ 

3.     Rivers,  Waters,  Bridges  &c. — Tar*  river  or  Pamtico^^  is  the  only 

*Both  these  are  probably  Indian  names. — It  appears  that  Roanoke  was  con- 
sidered even  by  the  natives,  who  lived  in  the  woods,  as  a  sickly  place.  Those  who 
changed  their  residence  from  that  river  to  this  called  this  Tar-river,  signifying,  it  is 
said,  the  river  of  Health. 

river  in  the  county.     It  rises  in  Granville  Co.  &  runs  thro  Franklin,  Nash, 


*i  Wheeler  states  that  "Johnson"  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Stono,  and  died  on 
his  way  home.  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  II,  143.  No  evidence 
supporting  Wheeler  has  been  found.  Battle  writing  in  1811  of  his  own  county  was  in  better  position 
to  know  the  facts  than  Wheeler,  who  wrote  40  years  later.  In  Wheeler's  Reminiscences,  published 
in  1884,  Johnston  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  at  Stono  and  to  have  died  from  the  privations  of 
war  and  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  Southern  climate  (p.  158). 

*2  Henry  Irwin  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  of  August,  1775,  and  April,  1776, 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  1776.  In  1775,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  minute  men 
of  Halifax  District,  and  in  1776,  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  5th  regiment,  North  Carolina  troops  in 
the  Continental  Line.  He  put  down  a  Tory  conspiracy  at  Tarboro  in  July,  1777.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  October  4,  1777,  where  his  remains  now  rest.  C.  R.,  X,  204,  517, 
520;  S.  R.,  XI,  521,  XXII,  1008,  and  XXIII,  993;  North  Carolina  Manual.  1913,  398;  J.  H. 
Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  II,  142. 

*3  The  battle  of  Great  Bridge  occurred  near  Norfolk,  December  9,  1775.  S.  A.  Ashe,  History 
of  North  Carolina,  I,  489. 

**  Henry  Irwin  Toole  was  appointed  captain  in  the  2nd  regiment,  North  Carolina  troops  in 
the  Continental  Line,  September  1,  1775.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1776.  In  1778  and 
1785  he  was  a  commissioner  of  the  town  of  Tarboro,  and  represented  Edgecombe  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  1781.     C.  R.,  X,  187,  559;   North  Carolina  Manual,   1913,  599. 

*s  Isaac  Sessums  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  November,  1776;  House  of 
Commons,  1778,  1784;  and  state  Senate,  1782,  1784.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  1776;  a 
commissioner  to  run  the  Halifax-Edgecombe  boundary  line,  1778;  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Edgecombe  militia,  1779.  He  died  while  in  the  Senate  at  New  Bern,  1784.  On  November  17, 
the  General  Assembly  adjourned  until  the  next  day  and  attended  his  funeral  in  a  body.  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1913,  398,  599;  S.  R..  XIX,  803,  XXII,  956,  XXIII,  993,  and  XXIV,  249. 

**  The  Tar  River  broadens  into  an  estuary  near  the  town  of  Washington,  whence  in  its  course  to 
Pamlico  Sound  it  is  known  as  Pamlico  River.  Pamlico  is  spelled  variously  on  old  maps:  Pamtico, 
Pamticoe,   Pamptico,    Pampticough,    Pampticoe,    Pamplicough,    Pamlico,    Pamlicoe,    Pantego,    Pantegoe. 

The  origin  of   the  name  of  Tar   River  has  been   explained  variously  as   from   an   Indian   original 
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Edgecomb,  Pitt  &  Beaufort,  &  empties  into  Pamtico  Sound.^'^  It  is  navig- 
able a  considerable  part  of  the  year  for  Boats  of  a  particular  construction, 
carrying  from  200  to  400  Barrels;  as  high  up  as  15  miles  above  Tarboro 
in  a  straight  direction  which  is  40  or  50  by  water.  That  portion  of  Tar 
river  which  passes  thro  Edgecomb  meanders  thro  a  tract  of  75  miles,  from 
Nash  to  Pitt.  It  is  from  50  to  125  yards  wide.  Its  banks  are  in  many 
places  low  &  fertile ;  &  are  subject,  occasionally  to  be  inundated  by  freshes. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  waters  in  our  creeks,  &  especially  Tar  river,  have 
greatly  diminished  within  these  20  or  30  years  past;  which  circumstance 
tends  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of  those  lands.  Formerly  the  destruc- 
tion of  crops  in  these  low  grounds  was  so  frequent  as  to  render  even  a 
comfortable  subsistence  precarious  to  those  who  cultivated  no  other; 
whereas  it  is  now  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  crop  to  be  destroyed  by  inunda- 
tion. A  like  circumstance  has  been  observed  in  the  Northern  States,  &  is 
attributed  to  the  aplication  of  the  water  courses  to  the  purpose  of  mead- 
ows; but  we  must  look  for  some  other  cause,  as  we  have  no  artificial  mead- 
ows here:  Perhaps  the  more  extensive  tillage  to  which  these  lands  are  now 
subjected,  than  formerly,  may  promote  the  absorption  &  exhalation  of 
moisture  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lessen  the  accumulation  of  those  waters. 
During  the  summer  of  1810  the  drought  was  excessive;  not  more  than  two 
or  3  moderate  showers  of  rain  fell  in  many  parts  from  harvest  till  October. 
The  waters  became  so  low  that  not  a  mill  in  the  County  could  be  depended 
on  to  obtain  meal.  A  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  river  which,  it  is 
said  had  not  been  observed  since  the  year  1782.  (which  was  also  a  very 
dry  year.)  It  was  a  green  appearance  which  the  water  in  the  river  ex- 
hibited ;  &  is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  Moss, 
which  increases  in  proportion  to  the  paucity  of  the  water,  &  its  transpar- 
ency, exhibiting  the  colour  of  the  green  leaves  on  the  impending  trees,  by 
reflection. 

Where  the  line  dividing  Edgecomb  from  Nash  crosses  the  river  there 
commences  a  'Cataract,'  which  extends  down  the  river  a  quarter  of  a  Mile. 
The  bed  of  the  river  &  its  banks  are  covered  with  rocks  of  all  sizes  under 
20  feet  in  diameter;  &  when  the  water  is  high,  in  passing  over  &  amongst 
these  rocks,  it  may  be  heard  4  or  5  miles. — This  cataract  (usually  denomi- 
nated the  Great  Falls  )^^  is  attended  with  several  advantages.     It  affords 

Tau,  Taw,  or  Tor,  signifying  river  of  beauty  or  health,  and  as  from  tar,  an  important  article  in 
the  naval  stores  industry  of  that  region.  The  second  explanation  is  more  reasonable.  In  available 
maps  before  the  18th  century,  when  the  original  Indian  name  would  more  likely  appear,  the  name 
used  is  some  form  of  "Pamlico."  In  later  maps,  after  the  whites  had  settled  the  region  and  tar 
had  become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  serving  even  as  a  medium  of  exchange  as  early  as 
1713,  the  name  "Tar"  or  "Tarr"  is  generally  found  for  the  river  proper,  and  some  form  of 
Pamlico  for  the  estuary.     C.  R.,  II,  811;   Turner  and  Bridgers,  op.  cit.,  36-37. 

^"^  The  Tar  River  rises  in  Person  County  and  flows  through  Granville,  Franklin,  Nash,  Edgecombe, 
Pitt,   and    Beaufort. 

^8  The  Great  Falls,  which  by  a  slight  change  in  the  boundary  line  in  1871  was  placed  in 
Nash  County,  is  now  the  site  of  the  Rocky  Mount  Mills.  For  a  century  or  more,  it  has  been 
the  site  of  a  cotton  mill.  Falls  and  rocky  obstructions  are  to  be  found  on  the  Atlantic  rivers 
where  they  leave  the  ridge  of  granite  at  the  edge  of  the  Piedmont  and  enter  the  alluvial  coastal 
plain.  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1871-72,  ch.  171;  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1828-29,  ch.  65; 
Turner  and  Bridgers,  op.  cit.,  344-345;  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Battle,  Rocky 
Mount. 
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seats  for  three  Grist  Mills  &  a  saw  mill ;  some  of  which  have  been  running 
60  or  70  years,  &  seldom  stop  for  want  of  water.  Were  it  not  for  the 
necessity  of  giving  Shads  an  opportunity  of  passing  up  the  river  the 
water  would  be  inexhaustable.  This  plan  has  long  been  resorted  to  by 
those  who  from  necessity  or  amusement  are  induced  to  fish  with  the  Dipp- 
ing Net.  From  50  to  200  Shads  have  been  taken  in  a  day  by  a  single 
net.  But  it  is  now  a  poor  business,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  seins 
that  are  employed  below.  About  two  miles  lower  down  the  river  are  the 
Little  Falls  ;*^  a  place  also  much  frequented  for  fishing  with  the  dipping 
net.  This  is  an  eligible  seat  for  Mills,  &  one  is  now  building  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Andrews.  He  has  also  commenced  the  building  of  a  Bridge  here;  &  will 
probably  extend  his  improvements,  by  inventions  of  his  own,  as  he  is  a 
young  man  possessing  considerable  mechanical  talents. 

In  descending  the  river,  clusters  of  rocks  are  met  with  for  4  or  five  miles, 
after  which  the  stream  glides  smoothly  on,  &  with  no  great  labor  might 
be  rendered  navigable  for  such  Boats  as  pass  from  Tarboro  to  Washington. 

At  the  commence  of  the  Great  Falls,  mentioned  above,  is  an  ''Island" 
containing  about  15  acres,  &  is  called  the  Panther  Island,  from  its  being 
formerly  the  habitation  of  those  animals.  There  is  another  Island  about 
the  termination  of  this  cataract,  of  a  smaller  size,  &  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion.^^ These  are  all  the  islands  worthy  to  be  noticed,^^  except  those  in- 
terspersed among  the  swamps  of  Conneto,^^  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Tar  river  has  two  'Bridges'  in  the  county.  The  most  considerable  one 
is  at  Tarboro.  It  is  about  200  yards  long,  well  built,  &  wide  enough  for 
two  carriages  abreast.  It  was  built  by  M.  W^hitaker  Esq.  &  cost  the  coun- 
ty $1400.  Eight  miles  above  is  Teat's  Bridge,  which  is  also  built  &  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense.^^  12  miles  above  Tarbo,  at  Shell  Banks,  the 
seat  of  Joel  Battle  Esq.^*  another  Bridge  was  built  at  his  own  expence,  but 

*»  In  1910,  the  Rocky  Mount  Mills  bought  Little  Falls  and  later  blasted  a  channel  to  in- 
crease the  working  head  of  the  Great  Falls  power.  Information  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Battle,    Rocky   Mount. 

50  Today  there  are  two  islands  at  the  Great  Falls — Big  Panther  Island,  comprising  about  15 
acres,  and  Little  Panther  Island,  about  Yz  acre.  Information  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Battle. 
Rocky  Mount. 

51  Hamilton  Fulton,  Civil  Engineer  to  the  State,  laid  before  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Internal  Improvements  in  1820  a  report  of  a  survey  of  Tar  River,  in  which  he  mentions  "an 
island  near  the  mouth  of  Swift  Creek,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Tar."  A  Journal  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Internal  Improvements,  109,  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission  MSS.  This  island,  called  Hemmed  Island,  is  about  ^  mile  long  and  J4  mile 
wide.     W.  E.  Hearn,  Soil  Survey  of  Edgecombe  County,  North  Carolina. 

52  Conetoe  Creek  flows  southward  through  the  eastern  part  of  Edgecombe  County  into  the  Tar 
River  in   Pitt   County. 

53  Teat's  Bridge  was  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Swift  Creek.  A  Journal  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  109.  In  North  Carolina  the  general  bridge  law 
authorized  the  county  court  to  build  and  repair  bridges  and  to  levy  taxes  in  the  county  to  defray 
the   expense.     Laws   of    1784,    S.    R.,    XXIV,    674-678. 

54  Joel  Battle  (1779-1829)  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1798-1800,  a 
justice  of  peace,  one  of  the  founders  and  trustees  of  Tarborough  Academy  in  1813,  and  a  prominent 
planter  and  cotton  manufacturer.  He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Edgecombe  Manufacturing 
Company  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1828-29,  which  built  one  of  the  early  cotton 
mills  in  the  State  at  the  Great  Falls  on  Tar  River.  The  capital  stock  authorized  had  to  be  more 
than  $30,000  and  less  than  $100,000.  Subscriptions  to  stock  were  to  be  received  by  E.  D.  McNair, 
David  Clark,  David  Barnes,  Joel  Battle,  B.  M  Jackson,  Theophilus  Parker,  Peter  Evans,  and 
William  Plummer.  It  has  been  stated  that  Joel  Battle  erected  an  earlier  cotton  mill  at  this 
site  in  1818  or  1820.  List  of  Justices,  1812-23,  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  MSS.;  Laws 
of  North  Carolina,  1813,  ch.  48;  Laws  of  North  Carolina  1828-29,  ch.  65;  Turner  and  Bridgers, 
op.  cit.,  344-345;  K.  P.  Battle,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  I,  169;  Alumni 
History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  39;  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Battle,  Rocky  Mount. 
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is  demolished  by  a  fresh.^^  A  Bridge  has  been  lately  built  at  the  G.  Falls, 
on  the  Nash  side  of  the  line;  &  is  a  specimen  of  the  public  spirit  of  that 
county. 

The  tributary  streams  of  Tar  river  are,  on  the  north  side,  Deep  Creek, 
Fishing  Creek  and  Swift  Creek;  &  on  the  South  side.  Town  Cr.  Hendrick's 
Cr.  &  others  of  less  note.^^ 

Deep  Cr.  is  an  inconsiderable  stream,  but  has  two  bridges  &  a  costly 
establishment  of  Mills,  built  &  owned  by  Mr.  John  Andrews.  It  falls  in- 
to Fishing  Cr.  near  its  mouth.  Fishing  Cr.  rises  in  Granville  Co.  &  after 
passing  thro  F[ranklin]  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Halifax  &  Edgecomb,  &  falls  into  Tar  river  three  miles  above  Tarbo 
in  a  straight  direction.  An  act  of  assembly  was  passed  a  few  years  ago 
for  opening  &  making  navigable  this  creek,'^^  which  has  been  partly  effect- 
ed. When  water  is  flush  it  admits  flat  bottomed  Boats,  carrying  100  to 
200  barrels  as  far  up  as  Wyatt's  Bridge,  which  is  25  miles  above  Tarbo 
by  land.  &  about  70  by  water.  It  has  four  Bridges,  Wyatt's,  Speir's, 
Coffields  &  Sessums'.  The  two  first  are  built  &  supported  at  the  joint 
expence  of  these  two  counties.  Sessums'  Br.  is  about  10  miles  above  Tar- 
boro,  by  land. — Contiguous  to  it  is  Strabane,  the  Country  seat  of  Mr. 
E.  D.  Macnair,''^^  who  keeps  a  store  there  &  collects  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  the  various  kinds  of  country  produce,  which  is  carried  thence  down 
the  creek  &  river  to  Tarbo  or  Washington. 

Swift  Creek  is  narrow  but  long.  It  heads  in  Franklin,  &  is  there  called 
Sandy  Cr.  It  has  two  Bridges;  &  some  valuable  Mills  have  lately  been 
erected  on  it  by  Mr.  E.  Lewis'^®  about  12  miles  above  Tarboro.  It  falls  in- 
to Tar  river  between  Teat's  Br.  &  Fishing  Cr.  It  has  lately  been  cleared 
out  up  to  the  mills  for  the  passage  of  considerable  boats.^^  Near  this  place 
is  Mount  Prospect  the  seat  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who  has  kept  a  store  here  for 
several  years,  &  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

Town  Cr.  is  not  navigable,  but  is  larger  than  Deep  Cr.  It  has  four 
Bridges  across  it;  and  lately  a  good  Saw  &  Grist  mill.  It  joins  Tar  river 
10  miles  below  Tarboro.  Near  this  junction  there  has  been  a  store  kept 
for  many  years  by  A.  Johnston  Esq.  who  has  discontinued  the  business,  & 
a  store  is  now  kept  up  by  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Redmond  of  Tarbo.     The 


^^  It  had  evidently  been  rebuilt  before  Fulton  made  his  survey  of  the  Tar  River  in  1820.  A 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Internal  Improvements,    109. 

"s  These   tributaries   of   the   Tar   River   have   the   same   names   today. 

^'  This  law,  passed  in  1784,  required  the  justices  of  Pitt,  Edgecombe,  and  Halifax  to  lay  off 
the  region  within  6  miles  of  Tar  River  from  the  dividing  line  of  Beaufort  and  Pitt  counties  to  the 
dividing  line  of  Pitt  and  Edgecombe  and  thence  as  far  up  the  river  as  the  county  court  of 
Edgecombe  should  think  proper,  and  the  region  within  6  miles  of  Fishing  Creek  from  its  mouth 
to  Wiatt's  Bridge,  into  districts  and  appoint  an  overseer  in  each  who  should  cause  all  inhabitants 
liable  for  public  road  work  to  work  at  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  river  or  creek  for  at  least 
6  days  per  year.  The  law  provided  a  penalty  of  £5,  or  39  lashes  in  case  of  a  slave  or  free  negro, 
for   obstructing   the   navigation    of   the   river   or   creek.     5.    R.,    XXIV,    702-703. 

E8  E.  D.  McNair  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Tarborough  Academy,  incorporated  in  1813,  and 
postmaster  at  Sessum's  Bridge  in  1823.  The  North  Carolina  Register,  1823,  67;  Laws  of  North 
Carolina,  1813,  ch.  48. 

68  Exum  Lewis  was  a  colonel  of  militia  in  1776,  and  postmaster  at  Mount  Prospect  in  1823. 
C.  R.,  X,  531;   The  North  Carolina  Register,   1823,  67. 

«"  A  law  of  1810  provided  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  to  open  and  improve  Swift  Creek 
from  Exum  Lewis'  Mill  to  Tar  River.     Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1810,  ch.   21. 
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Place  is  called  Sparta.^^  A  considerable  quantity  of  produce,  especially 
naval  stores  is  taken  here. 

Hendrick's  Cr.  is  a  small  stream,  but  is  well  supplied  with  springs,  & 
has  for  many  years  supported  two  mills;  one  at  Tarbo  the  other  a  mile 
above.  But  that  contiguous  to  Town  was  some  time  back  destroyed  by  a 
flood  of  rain;  since  which  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  town  is 
much  more  healthy  than  when  the  mill  was  standing.  This  little  creek 
has  one  bridge  across  it. 

Contentnea  is  a  pretty  considerable  creek,  &  is  navigable  for  small 
craft  as  high  up  as  Roundtrees'  Bridge,  which  is  5  or  6  miles  above  Stan- 
ton's Bridge.  This  Cr.  is  the  boundary  between  Wayne  &  Green  counties, 
on  the  South,  &  Edgecomb  on  the  North,  &  falls  into  Neus  river.  It  has 
three  Bridges;  one  half  of  those  two  mentioned  is  supported  at  the  expence 
of  this  County,  a  store  is  kept  at  each  of  them,  &  considerable  trade  carried 
on  by  Messrs.  Stanton  &  Roundtree.  'Swamps'  abound  in  several  parts 
of  the  County.  Tosnot^^  is  extensive,  lies  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
County,  &  empties  into  Contentnea  2  or  3  miles  below  Stanton's  Br.  It 
affords  good  range  for  stock,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Pork,  Beef  & 
Mutton  are  annually  driven  from  this  neighborhood  to  Virga.  This  water 
course  has  3  bridges  across  it. — Whiteoak  swamp  runs  into  Tosnot  &  has 
one  Br. 

Tyan  Cokey  Swamp^^  empties  into  Town  Cr.  on  the  N.  Side.  It  former- 
ly afforded  good  range  for  stock,  but  at  present  this  advantage  is  in- 
considerable, &  the  land  adjacent  is  generally  poor.  It  has  one  bridge, 
near  which  is  a  Store,  where  Naval  stores  &  some  other  articles  of  produce 
are  taken.     It  is  called  Tradefield. 

The  Eastern  Section  of  the  county  abounds  in  swamps  of  extreme  fertil- 
ity, and  containing  generally  from  50  to  500  acres.  They  diverge  from 
Conneto  Creek,  which  falls  into  Tar  river  below  Penny  Hill  in  Pitt  Coun- 
ty. Their  surface  is  in  many  places  thickly  covered  with  reeds,  which,  in 
warm,  dry  winters  afford  excellent  food  for  cattle,  &  are  preferable  to 
cain,  as  they  suffer  no  permanent  injury  from  the  feeding  of  stock.  It  is 
believed  that  such  of  these  swamps  as  lie  contiguous  to  the  river,  of  which 
there  are  many,  might  be  rendered  arable  by  means  of  ditches — some 
difficulties  however,  would  attend,  &  will  perhaps  for  some  years  prevent 
any  considerable  enterprizes  by  the  proprietors:  these  swamps  are  flat,  & 
the  river,  which  is  two  or  3  miles  off  is  the  only  place  to  which  the  water 
could  be  conveyed,  &  as  the  soil,  tho  rich,  is  sandy,  the  ditches  would 
soon  fill  up  unless  they  were  lined  with  wood.  Mr.  P.  who  lives  among 
these  swamps,  says  that  for  6,000  Dols.  a  Canal  might  be  made  from  the 
Great  swamp^*  to  the  river,  which  is  the  space  of  about  two  miles,  that  w^. 
render  the  swamps  thus  drained,  of  incalculable  value.     This  Canal,  he 

*i  The   place   is  now   called   Old   Sparta. 

^2  Toisnot  Creek  is  now  in  Wilson  and  Nash  counties. 

63  Cokey  Swamp,  listed  on  old  maps  as  Tyancoka,  is  now  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Edeecombe 
County. 

«*  On  old  maps,  a  large  area  between  Tar  River  and  Conetoe  Creek  and  extending  southward 
almost   to  Tar  River   is  noted  as   "Great   Coneghta  Pocoson." 
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says,  would  afford  a  Mill  seat  worth  a  good  sum  of  money.  &  many  of  the 
neighbours,  who  live  on  the  smaller  swamps,  might  at  a  small  expence, 
empty  their  waters  into  this  Canal.  These  swamps  have  been  resorted  to 
for  manure,^^  which  is  found  very  productive.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
Pork  is  raised  here  &  brought  to  market.  Bees  thrive  well  here;  more 
Honey  &  wax  are  brought  thence  to  market  than  from  any  other  part 
of  the  County. 

Among  these  swamps  are  interspersed  a  number  of  'Islands',^^  the  most 
of  which  are  inhabited.  The  soil  is  light  &  sandy,  but  produces  very 
kindly,  corn,  peas,  potatoes,  cotton,  flax  &c.  &  is  much  better  in  dry  seasons 
than  wet.  The  crop  of  the  year  1810  (which  was  excessively  dry)  was 
the  best  that  had  been  produced  here  for  many  years;  whereas,  on  the 
stiff  low  lands  the  crops  were  greatly  injured  by  the  drought. 

'Roads'  tho  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  convenience  of  traveling,  are 
far  from  being  kept  in  good  repair,  not  one  in  the  county,  five  miles  in 
length  is  in  such  order  as  the  laws  prescribe.^^  It  must  be  attributed  to 
a  want  of  public  spirit,  or  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization.  The 
stigma  must  rest  on  the  overseers,  states  attornies  &  Grand  juries:  some 
little  exertion  has  of  late  been  made:  but  the  effect  has  been  only  to  get  a 
few  sign  boards  &  mile  posts  erected ;  &  in  this  respect  we  now  excel  the  ad- 
jacent counties. 

There  are  several  'Medicinal  springs'  in  the  county.  One  about  three 
miles  from  Tarbo  is  the  most  noted.  The  water  is  flush,  transparent,  not 
unpleasant  to  most  palates.  Large  draughts  of  it  operate  by  the  stomach, 
bowels,  poures  or  kidneys,  but  principally  the  latter.  It  is  thought  whol- 
some  as  a  common  drink  &  has  been  in  pretty  general  use  by  a  family  liv- 
ing near  it. 

Another  medicinal  spring,  formerly  much  noted  for  its  healing  qualities, 
is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  Town  Creek,  &  is  now  covered  by  a  mill  lately 
erected  over  its  site.  The  water  was  cold,  transparent  &  active  in  its  oper- 
ations on  the  human  system.  It  flowed  from  an  apperture  not  less  than 
ten  feet  in  depth,  below  the  bed  of  the  Creek,  &  was  accessible  only  in 
dry  times. 

There  are  not  many  'natural  Curiosities'  to  be  met  with  in  the  county. 
In  the  bank  of  the  river  many  feet  above  its  bed,  are  discovered  quanti- 
ties of  marine  substances,  shells,  of  various  sorts  &  sizes;  fish  bones,  sharks 
teeth  &c.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  &  of  Fishing  Cr.  are  found  as  many 
as  16  vertebrae,  or  joints  of  the  back-bone  of  some  fish  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  lying  in  their  proper  order.  Also  pieces  of  ribs,  one  of  which 
is  about  7  inches  in  length  &  weighs  14  ounces.  These  bones  are  perfectly 
petrified.    In  digging  a  well  near  Tarboro  was  discovered,  many  feet  be- 

^  The  swamp  muck  or  mud  was  used  extensively  as  fertilizer  before  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  became  general.     The  Farmers'  Advocate,   II,   21. 

^^  These  islands  were  relatively  dry  patches  of  sandy  loam  within  the  swamp  area. 

^  The  general  road  law  of  the  State,  passed  in  1784,  authorized  the  county  courts  to  order 
the  laying  out  of  public  roads  where  necessary  and  to  appoint  overseers  annually  who  should  summon 
all  male  taxables  from  the  age  of  16  to  50  years  to  make  and  repair  the  roads.  S.  R.,  XXIV, 
674-678. 
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low  the  surface,  a  small  oak  tree,  in  a  horizontal  position,  perfectly  sound. 
In  digging  another  well  when  it  was  expected  the  water  would  make  its 
appearance;  some  bunches  of  reeds  were  found  in  a  muddy  boggy  soil, 
from  whence  there  never  was  any  good  water  procured.^^ 

4.  The  county  affords  a  great  variety  of  'productions'  that  are  im- 
mediately conducive  to  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  man,  &  it  is  evident 
penury  cannot  exist  to  any  extent  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  such  com- 
modities as  are  exhibited  in  the  table  annexed,  which  affords  a  pretty  cor- 
rect view  of  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  surplus 
produce  that  are  collected  or  raised  in  the  county  &  sent  out  to  foreign 
markets.  In  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Naval  stores  hold  a  respectable 
rank  as  a  staple  commodity;  from  which  we  discover  that  the  pine,  which 
affords  one  of  the  most  striking  marks  of  sterylity  of  soil,  is  still  entitled 
to  great  consideration;  more  especially  when  contiguous  to  rich  lands  or 
navigable  waters.  A  large  portion  of  the  county  abounds  with  them. 
They  serve  for  fencing  &  building  better  than  any  other  timber,  but  in 
addition  to  these  advantages  they  yield  to  the  laborer  a  greater  profit 
than  our  best  lands  would  do  by  farming.  An  experienced  hand  can 
make  from  100  to  120  barrels  of  Turpentine  in  a  year,  including  the 
making  of  Barrels  to  hold  it;  while  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  work 
are  extremely  small.  Tar  is  also  made  from  the  old  trees  that  have  been 
lying  on  the  ground  long  enough  to  lose  the  sap.  A  hand  can  work  to 
the  greatest  advantage  by  making  both  tar  or  turpentine  during  the 
same  year;  the  former  being  attended  to  for  the  most  part  in  the  fall  & 
winter,  when  from  the  weakness  of  the  sun's  heat  the  trees  will  not 
yield  the  turpentine.  The  natives  of  the  county  knew  but  little  of  these 
advantages,  &  would  have  starved  had  they  been  possessed  of  no  other 
means  of  subsistence.  Emigrants  from  Virg^.  &  the  N.  Eastern  counties 
of  this  state  settled  on  these  barren  lands,  &  converted  the  pines  into 
meat,  bread  &  money.^^ 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert 
the  average  annual  amount  of  produce  sent  out  of  the  County  by  75 
farmers,  which  does  not  pass  thro  any  of  the  above  named  markets,  viz. 
150  bushels  Wheat,  1375  Barrels  Naval  Stores,  418,900  pounds  live  pork, 
15,600  pounds  of  Beef,  190  head  Sheep,  20,000  pounds  Bacon,  1170 
barrels  corn. 

Besides  these  articles  for  exportation  the  Town  is  generally  well  sup- 
plied from  the  country  with  fresh  beef,  Lambs,  Pigs,  Poultry,  Eggs, 
Butter,  Honey,  fruits,  mellons,  roots  &c.  Some  of  the  house  keepers  have 
farms  near  town,  &  from  thence  supply  their  houses  with  many  of  these 
articles.  Flour,  &  in  the  winter,  firkin  Butter  are  obtained  from  the 
waggons   that   come   down   from   the   upper   Counties;    notwithstanding 

88  Edgecombe  County  is  located  in  the  alluvial  coastal  plain  region  which  was  once  the  bed  of 
the  sea.  In  past  ages,  these  objects  had  been  covered  by  soil  brought  by  the  rivers  from  the 
peidmont  and  mountain  regions. 

88  For  a  description  of  the  turpentine  industry  in  North  Carolina,  see  R.  H.  Taylor,  "Slave- 
holding  in  North  Carolina:  an  Economic  View,"  The  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  XVIII, 
Nos.   1-2,   38-40. 
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every  farmer  keeps  a  stock  of  cattle,  &  wheat  is  raised  for  exportation. 
There  are  several  bolting  mills  in  the  county,  but  these  only  serve  the 
convenience  of  the  neighborhoods  where  they  are.  But  we  have  as  yet, 
neither  learned  the  advantages  of  the  dairy,  nor  met  with  sufficient  en- 
couragement in  making  wheat  &  flour  for  market. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  the  county  generally  live  comfortably;  &  in 
proportion  to  their  industry,  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life.  There  are  no 
overgrown  'estates'  here;  &  there  are  comparatively  very  few  oppressed 
with  poverty."^^  Beggars  are  unknown  among  us.  Those  strollers  that 
occasionally  visit  us  are  foreigners,  who  tell  us  they  had  fought  in  the 
American  service.  They  generally  get  enough  in  this  way  to  procure 
an  intoxicating  draught  every  day.  In  this  hospitable  country  food  is 
always  at  their  service.  The  poor  here,  who  are  disabled  by  affliction, 
are  liberally  provided  for.'^^  Our  poor  rates  amount  to  about  $1,000  an- 
nually*.   A  good  estate  in  this  county  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifty 

*This  bears  no  proportion  to  the  five  millions  sterling  that  are  said  to  be  collected 
annually  in  England  for  charitable  purposes,  where,  notwithstanding  they  have  beggars 
innumerable,  &  the  children  of  the  poor  left  without  education J3 

thousand  Dollars. 

6.  Tarborough^^  is  the  only  'Town'  in  the  county.     It  is  handsomely 


■^  From  the  table  of  annual  exports  from  Edgecombe  County,  it  is  clear  that  a  diversified  small 
farm  economy  was  dominant  in  1810.  Later  it  became  an  important  cotton  county  and  the  seat 
of   a   rather   highly   developed   plantation    regime. 

In  1786,  the  population  of  whites  and  negroes  (slaves  and  free)  was  6,007  and  2,473,  respec- 
tively; in  1790,  7,033  and  3,222;  in  1800,  6,410  and  4,011;  in  1810,  7,079  and  5,344.  With 
the  growth  of  cotton  production  and  the  increase  of  slave-holding,  the  figures  were:  for  1840, 
7,915  and  7,793;  for  1850,  8,359  and  8,830;  and  for  1860,  6,879  and  10,497.  S.  R.,  XVIII,  433, 
XXVI,   515-41;    Ninth  Census,   I,   52-54. 

In  1790,  484  out  of  1,260  heads  of  families  in  the  county  owned  a  total  of  3,152  slaves — an 
average  slave  holding  of  6.5;  381  owned  less  than  10  slaves  each,  75  owned  from  10  to  19  each, 
and  28  owned  20  or  more  each.  The  largest  slaveholder  was  Edward  Hall,  who  owned  86  slaves. 
5.  R.,  XXVI,  515-541.  The  plantation  system  developed  especially  in  the  second  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  so  that  in  1860  there  were  5  farms  of  over  1,000  acres  each,  58  of  from 
500  to  1,000  acres,  and  368  of  from  100  to  500  acres,  672  slaveholders  owned  a  total  of  10,108 
slaves — an  average  slaveholding  of  15:  66  owned  1  slave  each;  66  owned  2;  47  owned  3;  40 
owned  4;  38  owned  5;  47  owned  6;  27  owned  7;  27  owned  8;  23  owned  9;  88  owned  10  and  less 
than  15;  61  owned  15  and  less  than  20;  55  owned  20  and  less  than  30;  36  owned  30  and  less 
than  40;  13  owned  40  and  less  than  50;  17  owned  50  and  less  than  70;  9  owned  70  and  less  than 
100;  11  owned  100  and  less  than  200;  and  1  owned  200  and  less  than  300.  The  chief  productions 
were:  cotton,  19,138  bales  (nearly  twice  the  yield  of  any  other  county  in  the  State);  corn,  725,- 
487  bushels;  oats,  66,287  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  200,014  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  92,758  bushels; 
and  swine,  40,574.     Agriculture  of  the  United  States  in  1860,    104-107,   210,   235. 

■^2  The  law  provided  that  the  freemen  in  each  county  should  elect  seven  overseers  of  the  poor 
every  three  years,  who  should  elect  two  of  their  number  annually  as  County  Wardens.  The  over- 
seers were  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  annually  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  S.  R.,  XXIV,  89-94, 
260. 

73  In  1812,  the  funds  collected  for  poor  relief  in  England  amounted  to  £6,656,105.  H.  D.  Traill, 
Social  England,  V,  608. 

''^  Since  the  town  of  Halifax  was  in  the  territory  erected  into  Halifax  County  in  1758,  Edge- 
combe was  left  without  a  town  as  trading  center.  In  1760,  James  Moir,  Lawrence  Tool,  Aquilla 
Sugg,  Elisha  Battle,  and  Benjamin  Hart  purchased  from  Joseph  Howell  150  acres  of  land  on  the 
south  side  of  Tar  River,  laid  it  off  into  half-acre  lots,  streets,  and  commons,  received  subscrip- 
tions for  the  lots,  and  secured  from  the  General  Assembly  an  act  incorporating  this  plat  of  land  as  the 
town  of  Tarboro,  with  themselves  as  directors  and  trustees  for  designing,  building,  and  governing 
the  town.  Each  purchaser  of  a  lot  was  required  by  law  to  build  a  frame  house  thereon  at  least  16 
leet  square  and  10  feet  high,  with  brick  or  stone  chimney,  within  3  years.     S.  R.,  XXV,  451-453. 

In  1764,  the  county  seat  was  changed  from  Redman's  Old  Field  on  Tyoncoca  to  Tarboro,  and 
Aquilla  Sugg,  William  Haywood,  Joseph  Howell,  Sherwood  Haywood,  and  James  Hall  were  directed 
to  contract  for  the  building  of  a  court  house,  clerk's  office,  prison  and  stocks  in  Tarboro  on  lots 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  by  the  town  commissioners.  Other  acts  were  passed  from  time  to  time 
for  the  regulation  of  the  town.  5.  R.,  XXIII,  548,  641,  736,  792,  XXIV,  176,  740-742,  853-855, 
XXV,  483-484,  495;  Turner  and  Bridgers,  op.  cit.,  35-40,  64-67. 

The  Council  of  State  met  at  Tarboro  in  1779,  and  the  General  Assembly  in  1785  and  1787. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  456;  S.  R.,  XVII,  139-143,  XX,  119,  XXII,  938. 
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situated  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  Tar  river,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Hen- 
dricks Creek,  in  latitude  35°  45'.  It  is  48  miles  west  by  N.  from  Wash- 
ington, 36  S.  of  Halifax,  83  N.  W.  of  Newbern,  &  68  E.  of  Raleigh.  It 
was  laid  off  into  lotts  in  the  year  1760.  The  streets  are  72  feet  wide,  & 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles;  leaving  squares  of  two  acres  each.  These 
squares  being  divided  into  half  acre  lots,  makes  every  lot  front  or  face 
two  streets.  There  are  about  50  private  houses  in  it,  &  generally  from 
15  to  20  stores;  a  church,  goal.  Tobacco  ware  house,  &  a  large  court 
house,  which  in  the  year  1785  was  used  for  the  sitting  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. There  are  several  good  springs  adjacent  to  the  town,  but  for 
culinary  uses  almost  every  family  has  a  well;  &  some  of  these  wells  af- 
ford good  water  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  This  place  affords  good 
encouragement  to  all  industrious  persons,  particularly  mechanics,  of  almost 
any  description.  60  or  70  mechanics  have  had  full  employ  here  at  one 
time.  But  such  of  them  as  have  migrated  to  this  place  have  too  soon 
found  themselves  in  prosperous  situations,  &  have  betaken  themselves 
to  idleness  &  dissipation. 

Merchants  generally  do  well  here ;  &  there  has  scarcely  been  an  instance 
of  failure  in  the  place.  There  are  a  few  well  built  private  houses,  some 
of  which  have  lately  been  finished.  The  'styles  of  building'  is  as  it  is 
in  the  country,  generally  plain  &  cheap.  The  Goal  &  one  of  the  store 
houses  is  of  Brick. 

Adjacent  to  the  Town  is  the  country  seat  of  Genl  T.  Blount,*^^  where 
he  has  lately  built  a  very  good  house,  the  best  that  is  in  the  county.  This 
is  a  beautiful  eminence,  overlooking  the  town.  An  extensive  grove  sur- 
rounds the  houses;  back  of  which  is  a  tract  of  20  or  30  acres  of  rich 
swamp,  well  ditched  &  drained;  &  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

7.  'Agriculture,'  with  us  is  still  in  its  rude  state.  Lands  are  too  cheap 
&  plenty  for  farmers  to  be  induced  to  quit  their  accustomed  plans,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  most  of  a  given  spot."^^  The  productions, 
however,  will  show  that  the  people  are  neither  very  indolent  nor  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  farming.  The  usual  plan  appears  to  be 
to  clear,  &  put  into  cultivation  as  large  an  extent  of  ground  as  practicable ; 
and  to  exhaust  it  as  fast  as  a  series  of  grain  crops  can  do  it.  A  few 
years  of  this  mode  of  culture  renders  it  necessary  to  give  it  rest  every 

"^  Thomas  Blount,  son  of  Jacob  Blount,  was  born  in  Edgecombe  County,  May  10,  1759.  He 
enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  army  at  the  age  of  16,  and  rose  in  military  affairs  to  the  rank  of  major 
general  of  militia.  In  1785,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  town  of  Tarboro.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  of  1789;  the  House  of  Commons,  1789,  1792;  the  state  Senate,  1799; 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Congress,  1793-1799,  1805-1809,  and  from 
1811  until  his  death  in  Washington,  February  7,  1812.  In  1790,  he  was  the  owner  of  27  slaves. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  17(J2-1812.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913, 
599,  600,  878,  913,  914,  917,  919;  S.  R.,  XIV,  642,  645,  XVIII,  575,  598,  599,  XX,  402,  XXII, 
938,  XXIV,  740,  XXVI,  516;  K.  P.  Battle,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  I,  821; 
The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  II,  185;  A  Biographical  Congressional  Direc- 
tory, 483. 

'*  Wherever  there  is  an  abundance  of  natural  resources  and  a  scarcity  of  labor  (a  condition 
typical  of  the  American  frontier),  rapid  exploitation  and  not  conservation  of  the  resources  is  the 
practice.  The  abundant,  cheap  land  of  the  Southern  frontier  was  exhausted  no  more  quickly  or 
completely  than  the  abundant,  cheap  timber  resources  of  the  Northern  and  Western  frontiers. 
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other  year;  at  which  times  it  is  either  sowed  in  small  grain  or  aban- 
doned to  the  weeds.  It  is  at  length  entirely  worn  out,  while  other 
ground  is  cleared  to  supply  its  place.  Manuring,  &  other  modes  of 
improvement  cannot  well  enter  into  our  method  of  tillage;  the  whole 
time  being  spent  in  extending  the  space  of  cultivation.  But  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  this  mode  of  farming  is  very  well  understood 
here,  &  is  carried  on  with  considerable  energy.  A  man  &  horse  can  with 
ease  tend  sixty  thousand  corn  hills,  ploughing  six  thousand  a  day  the 
crop  thro;  &  where  the  land  is  tolerably  good  it  will  produce  from 
ten  to  I2y2  bushels  per  thousand;  besides  peas,  fodder  &c.  But  much  of 
the  success  depends  on  judicious  ploughing.  Perhaps  the  farmers  best 
judgement  would  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine  how  far  to  aban- 
don this  loose  mode  of  culture  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  &c.  as  manuring 
is  not  well  understood  here  the  fear  of  ill  success  prevents  many  from  un- 
dertaking it.  There  have  however,  been  some  small  attempts,  &  it  is  hoped 
the  success  will  induce  a  continuance.'^'^  Altho  large  quantities  of  Grain 
are  produced,  which  together  with  the  pork  that  is  raised  by  it  form  a 
principal  part  of  our  staple  commodities;  yet  we  lose  much  by  being  illy 
supplied  with  food  for  cattle,  the  tops  &  shoucks  of  the  corn  being  insuffi- 
cient to  feed  the  numbers  usually  kept.  They  are  therefore  suffered  to 
glean  the  fields  of  every  vestige  of  the  crop  that  might,  if  retained,  tend 
to  retard  the  exhaustion  of  the  land.  Indeed  the  cattle  that  are  raised  are 
considered  as  a  clear  gatn,  being  kept  alive  during  winter  on  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  deemed  of  little  or  no  value.  In  the  spring  they  are 
turned  into  the  woods,  where  many  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
become  good  beef,  and  those  which  do  not  may  be  rendered  so  at  a  cheap 
rate  by  turning  them  into  a  corn  field,  where  there  are  plenty  of  peas  & 
grass,  a  few  weeks  before  frost.  This  is  a  very  effectual  method  of  fatting 
them,  &  they  will  do  the  corn  no  injury.  But  the  most  approved  methods 
of  rearing,  &  obtaining  the  benefits  of  domestic  animals  cannot  well  be 
incorporated  with  our  system  of  cropping;  the  time  &  attention  that 
should  be  devoted  to  them  being  considered  as  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  cornfield.  By  giving  more  attention  to  the  procuring  of  summer  and 
winter  food,  &  to  the  best  methods  of  distributing  it,  the  comforts  of  the 
farmer  would  be  greatly  increased,  &  ample  means  thereby  afforded  for 
renovating  the  exhausted  lands.  But  these  &  other  means  of  improve- 
ment that  might  be  mentioned  will  be  reserved  for  a  more  systematic  era 
in  agriculture.  There  are  but  few  in  the  county  who  undertake  to 
raise  clover,  &  those  who  do  have  of  late  experienced  great  evile  from  its 
salivating  property;  this  is  the  case  with  both  the  red  &  white;  the  worst 

""After  1840,  Edgecombe  achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  a  progressive,  scientific,  farming  centre. 
Rotation  of  crops  and  manuring  with  leaves,  mould,  cattle  droppings  or  swamp  mud  formed  into 
a  compost  with  lime,  marl,  or  ashes  were  practiced  widely  with  remarkable  increases  in  the  yield. 
Edgecombe  farmers  contributed  frequently  to  farm  periodicals.  The  Farmers'  Advocate,  II,  21; 
The  Farmers'  Journal,  I,  52-55,  65-70,  81-82,  99-101,  101-102,  220,  310,  II,  1-4,  73-75,  181-183, 
210-211,  306-309;   Turner  and  Bridgers,  op.  cit.,  326-336. 
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is  the  white,  in  pasture  grounds  that  have  not  been  ploughed  up  for  many- 
years.* 

♦Meadows  are  not  at  all  in  use  with  us.  M^.  H.  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
experience  observes  that  the  cultivation  of  foreign  grass  would  not  be  very  profitable 
here.  The  swamps,  tho  rich  are  many  of  them  mixed  with  sand  &  gravel,  &  pro- 
duces native  grass  &  weeds  so  luxuriously,  as  would  certainly  in  a  year  or  two  per- 
fectly stifle  the  foreign  grass,  if  it  did  not  at  its  first  coming  up.  Another  disadvantage 
is  that  the  swamps  are  so  flat  as  not  to  admit  of  complete  draining;  so  that  if  great 
gluts  of  rain  should  happen  to  fall  when  the  seeds  are  first  put  into  the  ground,  or 
even  after  the  grass  is  of  some  height  it  would  certainly  be  destroyed.  In  fact,  there 
is  but  little  need  of  meadows  of  foreign  grass;  for  if  the  farmers  would  but  prepare 
their  swamps  as  if  for  these  grasses,  &  let  it  remain,  it  would  produce  an  abundant 
crop  of  crop-grass  (vulgarly  called  here  Crab-Grass,)  very  little,  if  any,  inferior  to 
Timothy. — Even  if  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  preparing,  some  time  in  summer, 
a  tolerable  piece  of  ground,  by  once  or  twice  plowing  &  levelhng  with  a  harrow, 
it  would  certainly  produce  as  considerable  a  quantity,  &  as  rich  Hay  as  most  kinds 
of  foreign  grass. 

Very  Httle  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  particular  breeds  of 
any  of  the  domestic  animals  except  horses.  They  have  for  many  years 
been  in  a  state  of  tolerable  improvement,  &  are  still  progressing  towards 
greater  perfection.  Some  of  the  best  running  horses  on  the  continent  have 
been  bred  in  this  county.  There  had,  however,  never  been  any  imported 
horses  here  until  H.  Gotten  Esq.  whose  zeal  for  the  improvement  of 
these  valuable  animals  prompted  him  to  introduce  several  of  the  best  im- 
ported horses  among  us.  With  some  of  our  farmers  oxen  &  mules  have 
in  some  degree  superceded  the  use  of  horses,  &  are  found  to  answer  the 
purposes  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  former  are  used  principally  for  the 
draught,  the  latter  for  the  plow.  In  the  adjacent  counties  mules  are  used 
for  the  waggon,  &  draw  very  well,  but  there  are  no  waggons  in  this  county. 
It  has  been  represented  as  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  we  have  so 
degenerate  a  race  of  sheep;  few  farmers  having  a  sufficiency  of  wool  to 
supply  their  families.  It  would  seem  that  they  are  most  difficult  of  all 
the  domestic  animals  to  raise.  Our  home  manufactures  are  carried  on  to 
considerable  extent,  but  would  be  much  greater  if  plenty  of  wool  could 
be  obtained,  for  want  of  which  large  quantities  of  woolen  cloths  are  im- 
ported for  servants,  altho  homespun  is  entitled  to  a  preference  in  con- 
sequence of  its  greater  durability.  Notwihstanding  the  scarcity  & 
meagreness  of  our  sheep  in  general,  there  are  some  among  them  that  would 
yield  4  or  5  pounds  of  wool  at  a  shearing.^'"^  Many  of  the  best  flocks 
in  the  county  are  found  running  at  large  in  the  piny  woods  all  the  year. 

Our  breeds  of  hogs  have  attracted  more  attention  than  cattle  or  sheep; 
pork  being  a  more  certain  money  article,  the  farmer's  interest  necessarily 
leads  him  to  greater  exertion  in  its  production,  considerable  pains  have 

"•*  The  j'ield  of  wool  varies  with  the  breed  of  sheep  and  the  locality.  It  varies  from  3  to  12 
pounds  per  sheep,  averaging  perhaps  5  to  8  pounds.     The  Americana,  XXIX,   501. 
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been  taken  to  bring  these  animals  to  greater  perfection;  but  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  great  deficiency:  &  it  seems  difficult  to  prevent  de- 
generacy where  they  are  doomed  to  toil  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  in 
the  woods  for  a  precarious  subsistance.*     The  greatest  advantages  in 

♦The  Pork  raisers  are  in  a  habit  of  depending  greatly  on  the  productions  of  the 
forest  for  the  sustenance  of  their  hogs,  those  on  which  they  subsist  &  sometimes  grow 
fat  are  from  the  different  species  of  oak,  pine,  Beach,  Chinquapin,  ground  whortle 
berry  &c. — This  method  of  rearing  Hogs  partakes  of  the  manner  of  the  first  settlers, 
who  found  very  Uttle  trouble  or  expense  necessary  to  be  bestowed  on  them.  But 
our  forests  are  now,  almost  destitute  of  their  former  means  of  subsistence.  These 
remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  manner  of  rearing  cattle. 

raising  pork  is  with  those  who  live  remote  from  market  &  from  naviga- 
tion; &  it  is  an  article  that  never  fails  to  command  cash  when  carried  on 
the  foot  to  the  Virg^.  markets.  The  farmers  who  live  on  Tosnot  &  Con- 
tentnea  give  great  attention  to  this  &  other  kinds  of  stock,  as  being  their 
entire  source  of  wealth.     They  are  an  industrious  &  economical  people. 

8.  The  'Manufactories'  are  only  such  as  serve  our  domestic  purposes, 
&  consist  of  the  following,'^^  Viz.  Looms  933  in  number;  in  which  are  wov- 
en anndally  about  150,000  yards  of  different  kinds  of  cloth,  which  at 
an  average  price  of  40  Cents  per  yard  is  worth  $60,000. — 159  Distilleries, 
in  which  are  annually  distilled  39,000  Gallons  peach  &  apple  brandy  worth 
at  75  cents  pr.  Gallon — $29,250, — 439  Tanneries,  in  which  are  tanned 
annually  1,964  Hides,  worth  at  $4  each  $7,856. — Mechanics — 31  Black- 
smiths shops,  4  Hatters  shops,  2  Cabinet  shops,  6  Saddlers  shops  of  these 
there  is  only  one,  of  the  latter,  kept  up  throughout  the  year;  in  this  there 
is  work  done  to  the  annual  amount  $4,000.  3  Carriage  shops;  only  one  of 
which  is  regularly  kept  up;  in  which  there  is  work  done  annually  to  the 
amount  of  $4,500. — 3  Shoemakers'  shops;  one  of  which  sells  work  to  the 
amount  of — $2,000. — Besides  these  there  are  others  of  less  note;  such  as 
Turners,  Coopers,  Wheelwrights  &c. 

Labor  saving  machines. — There  are  29  cotton  machines,^^  working 
508  Saws;  some  of  which  go  by  horses,  some  by  hand  &  some  by  water. 

There  are  also  a  few  cornshelling  Machines  in  the  county,  &  some  Wheat 
Fans;  the  latter  are  in  considerable  demand,  &  can  be  hired  for  a  Dollar 
per  day. 

(There  has  lately  been  erected  at  Tarboro  a  Turpentine  Distillery.  2 
stills  are  employed;  each  working  from  15  to  20  Barrels.) 

As  wheat  is  now  raised  in  greater  abundance,  than  ever  in  this  county 
before,  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  have  Thrashing  Machines  con- 
structed, as  in  other  parts.* 

*I  cannot  help  recommending  to  my  fellow  citizens,  the  use  of  an  Instrument 
which  has  been  in  use  for  ages  in  Italy,  &  after  proper  experiments  has  been  approved 

's  Some  of  the  statistics  given  here  are  found  in  the  "Report  of  Manufactures  Within  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,"  by  Beverly  Daniel,  Marshal  for  the  district  of  North  Carolina,  January,  1,  1811, 
published  in  the  Star,  February  21,  1811.     Daniel's  assistant  in  Edgecombe  was  Isaac  Norfleet. 

^°  Cotton   gins. 
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by  an  Agricultural  Society  in  France. — The  machine  consists  of  a  round  piece  of  hard 
wood,  about  4  feet  in  length,  &  one  foot  in  diameter,  on  which  are  fastened  with 
wooden  pins,  eight  pieces  of  timber,  of  the  same  length,  &  about  4  inches  square, 
so  as  to  make  a  roller,  resembling  in  some  measure  a  piece  of  deeply  fiuited  column. 
Exactly  in  the  central  point  of  each  end  of  this  roller,  are  strong  iron  pins  driven  in 
about  one  foot  (they  may  also  be  made  fast  with  a  cross,  sunk  deep  into  the  ends.) 
These  serve  for  the  axis  on  which  are  fixed  a  pair  of  shafts.  Or  to  render  the  draught 
easier,  a  frame  may  be  made,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  bent  upwards,  &  a  single-tree 
fastened  to  the  fore  tail,  by  which  means  the  line  of  draught  is  raised  so  as  to  be  near- 
ly horizontal. 

To  use  this  Instrument  lay  the  sheaves  on  the  threshing  ground,  loosen  &  spread 
them  in  a  spiral  form  (perhaps  as  if  to  be  trodden  by  horses,  but  probably  not  so 
erect.)  The  roller  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  beginning  at  the  outermost  edge  &  con- 
tinuing till  you  get  to  the  centre,  &  then  in  the  same  direction  to  the  outer  edge 
again,  &  thence  round  till  you  get  again  to  the  centre,  &  so  on  till  the  straw  ought 
to  be  turned  over;  but  that  does  not  require  much  precaution;  then  the  machine  is 
moved  round  again  until  the  whole  is  sufficiently  threshed. 

According  to  the  report  made  to  the  above  mentioned  Society  a  single  horse  can 
thresh  perfectly  well  to  the  amount  of  120  bushels  (10  setiers^i)  in  a  day,  working 
only  j&ve  hours.  Six  persons  are  sufficient  to  spread,  turn  over  &  carry  away  the  straw, 
&c.  The  Straw  is  better  cleared  of  the  grain  than  when  threshed  with  a  common 
flail.  The  effect  of  the  instrument  on  the  straw  is  to  squeeze,  flatten,  &  smooth  it, 
so  that  it  is  thereby  rendered  better  food  for  cattle. 

This  instrument  may  be  used  for  threshing  wheat,  oats,  pease  &c.  &  may  be  adapted 
to  the  threshing  of  rice,  &  for  separating  Indian  corn  from  the  cob. 

9.  The  'Commerce'  of  this  place  is  carried  on  to  great  disadvantage. 
The  navigation  is  precarious,  as  there  is  usually  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year  that  the  water  is  too  low  for  boats  to  have  an  easy  passage  from 
Tarboro  to  Washington.  Tarborough  is  the  principal  market  for  this  & 
some  of  the  adjacent  counties,  &  altho  considerable  quantities  of  pork 
&  Tobo  are  taken  here,  there  would  be  much  more  were  there  any  opulent 
Merchants  who  could  advance  the  cash  for  the  whole  of  these  articles. 
The  Bank^^  which  is  about  to  be  established  here  will  aid  the  Merchants 
greatly  in  this  respect.  The  farmers  pay  off  their  debts  contracted  with 
the  merchants,  with  their  different  kinds  of  produce,  &  receive  cash  for 
the  over-plus,  or  barter  for  such  other  articles  of  merchandise  as  they 
need.  This  produce  is  carried  down  the  river  to  Washington  in  long,  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  carrying  from  200  to  400  Barrels;  &  drawing  from  two 
to  three  feet  water,  a  part  of  this  produce  is  bartered  in  Washington  for 
West  India  Goods;  but  the  greater  part  is  shipped  to  the  northern  Markets, 
principally  to  Norfolk,  Baltimore  &  New  York,  where  it  is  sold  for  cash 


*i  An    old    French    measure    of    capacity. 

82  A  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina  was  soon  established  in  Tarboro.  In  1823, 
Edmund  McNair  was  president  and  P.  P  Lawrence  cashier.  The  North  Carolina  Register,  1823, 
82;  Turner  and  Bridgers,  op.  cit.,  34.5. 
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or  bills,  by  which  means  the  merchants  here  are  enabled  to  make  re- 
mittances to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  N.  York,  from  whence  they  re- 
ceive their  dry  goods. 

10.  The  'Net  Fishing'  at  the  falls  has  been  already  mentioned.  Ang- 
ling is  folloed  principaly  as  an  amusement.  The  fish  that  are  taken  in 
this  way  are  chubs,  perch  &c.  including,  in  the  spring  a  few  Rockfish  about 
a  dozen  seins  are  employed  in  the  county;  in  which  are  caught  some  shad 
&  sturgeon,  but  scarcely  enough  to  serve  the  owners  of  the  seins.  Former- 
ly many  more  were  taken,  both  by  the  seins  &  nets.  This  defection  is 
attributable  to  the  great  number  of  seins  employed  below  us. 

'Game'  is  not  so  considerable  an  object  here  now  as  formerly;  not  only 
in  consequence  of  a  greater  scarcity,  but  because  the  people  are  more  dis- 
posed to  pursue  their  domestic  occupations.  50  years  ago,  we  are  told, 
deer  were  abundant.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  20  or  upwards  at  a 
time.  Their  skins  afforded  considerable  traffic  here.  At  present  they 
are  rarely  met  with;  &  the  pursuit  of  them  too  precarious  to  excite  any 
great  interest.  Those  who  are  fond  of  the  chase  prefer  to  hunt  Foxes,  of 
which  we  have  many.  They  subsist  on  partridges.  Hares,  &  even  on 
our  pigs.  Lambs  &  poultry;  which  circumstance  renders  the  hunting  them 
an  object  of  policy  as  well  as  amusement.  Our  Hounds,  in  packs,  con- 
sisting of  ten  or  15  in  number,  pursue  them  with  great  sagacity  &  eager- 
ness; while  the  huntsment  perform  incredible  feats,  on  horseback,  in  the 
pursuit,  thro  our  thick  forests. 

In  the  swamps  there  are  a  few  Bears  &  wild-cats.  Beavers  have  for 
many  years  been  extinct.  Musk  rats  &  Otters  have  become  scarce.  Ra- 
coons, Minks  &  Hares  seem  to  be  the  principle  dependence  for  furrs. 
Formerly  wild  turkies  were  in  great  plenty  &  were  taken  by  various 
stratagems,  but  in  these  times  we  rarely  see  one  of  them,  those  that  remain 
being  extremely  wild.  We  have  ducks  of  several  kinds,  &  in  considerable 
numbers.     Also  a  great  variety  of  other  birds.* 

*We  are  visited  occasionally  by  flocks  of  wild  pigeons,  tho  seldom  in  large  numbers. 
In  the  year  1807  vast  numbers  of  these  birds  made  their  appearance  in  the  autumn, 
more  than  had  been  witness'd  for  20  years.^^  They  fed  on  the  acorns  &  whatever 
they  could  find  in  the  fields.  They  were  tho't  by  some  to  have  been  driven  here 
by  famine,  or  a  scarcity  of  their  usual  food.  Some  old  people  said  the  circumstance 
portended  much  sickness  in  the  country.  About  the  20th  of  September  the  Influenza 
made  its  appearance:  for  a  while  it  was  sporadic;  but  it  soon  became  epidemic  & 
universal  as  far  as  we  could  obtain  information. 

About  this  time  also  was  discovered  a  new  kind  of  caterpillar,  of  a  Green  colour; 
&  fed  on  the  blades  of  green  corn.  In  some  places  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  de- 
vour first  the  corn  blades  &  then  the  grass  in  the  fields.  They  also  fed  on  the  fodder 
that  was  dry  &  stacked. 

11.  The  first  settlers  in  this  county  lived  in  a  'state  of  society'  not 
far  better  than  that  of  the  Indians.     If  we  may  divide  the  stages  of  So- 

®8  In  colonial  days,  flocks  of  wild  pigeons  so  numerous  as  to  darken  the  sky  were  not  uncommon 
at  certain  seasons.  They  were  shot,  caught  with  nets,  and  beaten  off  the  roosts  at  night  by  the 
poor,  who  enjoyed  the  sport  as  well  as  the  food  obtained  thereby.  Edward  Eggleston,  "Social  Life 
in  the  Colonies,"  Century  Magazine,  XXX,  39G. 
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ciety  into  the  savage,  the  barbarous  &  civilized,  we  might  place  them  in 
the  second  class.  So  late  as  50  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few  neighbor- 
hoods, on  the  water  courses,  that  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  social  life. 
Plantations  were  few  &  small;  &  men  would  go  seven  or  8  miles  to  assist 
each  other  in  heaping  logs.  These  log  heapings  were  viewed  as  mere  frol- 
ics; where  the  robust  &  athletic  could  meet  together  &  show  their  manhood. 
This  labour  was  then  performed  without  the  assistance  of  negroes.  As 
perfect  a  state  of  equality  as  can  well  be  imagined  pervaded  the  commun- 
ity. Almost  the  only  distinctions  known  or  sought  after,  consisted  in 
corporeal  exertion.  This  circumstance  led  to  many  a  fight  between  men 
who  had  no  enmity  towards  each  other.  Some  champions  would  travel 
many  miles  to  meet  with  a  combatant  who  had  been  celebrated  as  a 
fighter.  Their  mode  of  warfare  was  called  fist  &  skull;  but  was  too 
frequently  accompanied  with  biting  &  gouging :  ^*  &  we  are  still  reproached 
by  foreigners,  for  retaining  as  they  erroneously  suppose,  this  barbarous 
practice. 

As  to  the  'progress  of  civilization'  little  can  be  said  here.  Knowledge 
is  certainly  more  abundant  than  formerly.  Learning,  morality  &  re- 
ligion are  more  encouraged,  or  at  least  viewed  with  more  complacency. 
The  peaceful,  social  &  humane  virtues,  it  is  believed  have  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  Population.  A  thirst  for  knowledge  was  never 
great  here.  The  people  are  neither  aspiring,  restless,  nor  basely  servile. 
They  are  generally  satisfied  with  their  political  situations,  &  seldom 
trouble  their  minds  with  politics.  There  are  not  more  than  about  108 
Newspapers  taken  weekly  in  the  county,  altho  learning  is  not  very  general- 
ly diffused,  yet  since  the  establishment  of  the  university^-"^  in  this  state  there 
are  more  who  possess  liberal  education  now  than  at  any  former  period.^^ 

There  is  a  certain  suavity  of  manners  employed  in  many  places  by 
Candidates  for  popular  favor,  very  little  studied  or  desired  here,  till  within 
a  few  years  past.  It  consists  in  a  peculiar  shake  of  the  hand,  called  by 
our  farmers  the  electioneering  shake — in  purchasing  brandy  &  drinking 
with  the  people — pursuading  them  to  get  drunk,  whereby  they  may  lose 
sight  of  the  objects  of  an  Election — flattering  &  gulling  the  people,  with 
empty  professions  of  extraordinary  devotion  to  their  interests.  &c.  These 
means,  when  artfully  employed  generally  answer  the  desired  end.  20 
years  ago  the  practice  was  unknown  in  Edgecombe,  &  was  considered  as 

8*  In  frontier  fights,  the  contestant  sometimes  bit  the  finger,  ear,  or  nose  and  with  the  thumb 
pushed  or  gouged  out  an  eye  of  the  opponent.  Travelers  noted  the  number  of  one-eyed  and  one- 
eared  men  in  America.  An  interesting  account  of  a  frontier  fight  may  be  found  in  [A.  B.  Long- 
street],  Georgia  Scenes,  53-65. 

^  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  anticipated  by  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  1776 
that  "all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities."  The 
General  Assembly  chartered  the  institution  in  1789;  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  building  was  laid 
on  October  12,  1793;  and  the  institution  was  opened,  January  15,  1795.  K.  P.  Battle,  History  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,   I,   2,    6,   34,    61. 

*8  Francis  Little  Dancy  appears  to  have  been  the  only  graduate  of  the  University  from  Edgecombe 
County  prior  to  the  date  of  Battle's  account  of  Edgecombe.  Others  attending  but  not  graduating 
were:  Adam  Haywood,  Lawrence  Toole,  David  Evans,  Jeremiah  Battle,  Joel  Battle,  and  James 
Smith  Battle.     K.  P.  Battle,  op.  cit.,  I,  72-73,  76,  168-169,  181,  787-788. 
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the  reproach  of  some  of  our  neighbouring  counties.  It  has,  since  those 
days  been  introduced  as  a  refinement — but  at  the  first  attempts  at  this 
innovation  it  was  viewed  as  an  indication  of  distrust  to  the  sober  judg- 
ments of  the  people. — But  so  fascinating  was  this  Hquor  that  its  use  on 
these  occasions  became  fashionable  &  popular  among  all  classes;  and  a 
liberal  distribution  of  it  became  necessary  to  a  man's  election.^^  But  to 
the  credit  of  the  candidates  of  1812  they  have  met  in  Caucus  &  agreed 
to  renounce  this  expensive  &  dangerous  mode  of  Electioneering. 

12.  There  are  17  Country  'Shools'  in  the  county,  at  which  are  about 
400  scholars:  nothing  more  is  attempted  to  be  taught  in  them  than  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing  &  arithmetic;  &  but  few  of  the  teachers  are 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  these.  Notwithstanding  this  apparently  infant 
state  of  literature,  we  may  easily  discover  that  it  is  progressing;  for,  50 
years  ago,  there  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  schools  in  the  limits  of  the 
whole  county.  For  want  of  an  Academy  in  this  county  several  have  sent 
to  those  in  the  adjacent  ones:  viz.  at  Westrayville^^  &  Vine  Hill.^^  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  establish  an  Academy  at  Mount  Prospect  in  this 
county.^^  &  we  cannot  account  for  the  delay  otherwise  than  from  the  gen- 


"  This  method  of  electioneering  seems  to  have  been  both  an  agency  and  a  by-product  of  the 
political  movement  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  which  triumphed  in  the  United  States  in  1800.  To 
get  out  a  large  vote  was  essential  to  victory,  and  the  dispensing  of  drinks  by  the  candidates  proved 
effective.  The  practice  brought  forth  numerous  though  ineffective  protests.  A  petition  of 
the  Flat  River  Association  (Baptist)  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Orange  County,  to  the  legislature  of  1817, 
for  a  law  prohibiting  the  practice  of  ''treating"  with  drinks  and  holding  militia  musters  during 
the  month  before  election  sets  forth  "that  your  petitioners  have  viewed  with  much  regret  a 
prevailing  custom  that  has  obtained  for  some  years  past,  and  is  still  abounding  in  most  of  the 
counties  where  we  are  acquainted  to  wit,  that  of  treating  with  ardent  spirits  for  several  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  election  for  members  of  the  Assembly,  which  practice  appears  calculated  to  encourage 
vice,  and  of  consequence  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people  of  our  state,  and  militia  officers,  as 
if  designedly  to  make  way  for  such  pernicious  practices,  do  arrange  their  musters  in  the  several 
districts,  so  that  candidates  may  attend  to  treat  and  harangue  the  people,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  (too  often)  drunkenness,  quarreling  and  other  acts  of  immorality,  greatly  to  the  sub- 
vertion  of  Religion  and  good  order."  Legislative  Papers,  1817,  North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion   MSS. 

^'^  Westrayville  Academy  was  opened  in  Nash  County,  January  1,  1810,  under  the  superintendence 
of  John  Bobbitt,  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  1809.  It  was  in  a  two-story  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  by  Samuel  Westray  on  the  Tarboro-Louisburg  road,  five  miles  from  the  Nash  County  Court 
House.  Courses  were  offered  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  C.  L.  Coon,  North  Carolina 
Schools  and  Academies,  1790-1840:  A  Documentary  History,  263-264;   K.  P.  Battle,  op.  cit.,  I,   184. 

^9  Vine  Hill  Academy  in  Halifax  County  offered  courses  in  science  and  languages,  preparatory 
for  college  entrance.  In  1811,  Daniel  Adams  of  Connecticut  was  secured  as  principal,  and  a  Mr. 
Hawkins  had  charge  of  the  English  department.  The  price  of  board  was  $50  per  year,  and  the 
tuition  rates  were  $12  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  $15  for  grammar,  and  $25  each  for 
geography  and  the  languages.  The  academy  prospered  until  in  1837  it  had  a  male  and  a  female  de- 
partment and  offered  a  wide  range  of  courses.     C.   L.   Coon,   op.   cit.,    175-177. 

^  In  1812,  Exum  Lewis  of  Mount  Prospect  advertised  for  a  man  to  teach  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  giving  assurance  that  "should  any  person  undertake  a  school  at  this  place  calculated 
to  please,  he  may  expect  on  a  birth  for  several  years."  C.  L.  Coon,  op.  cit.,  806.  Turner  and 
Bridgers  (pp.  364-365)  state  that  "in  1820  Mount  Prospect  was  erected  by  Exum  Lewis  on 
his  plantation  about  seven  miles  from  Tarboro.  This  was  a  mixed  school  of  importance.  The 
early  teachers  were  James  C.  Cary,  George  Pendleton,  both  of  Virginia,  Philip  Wiley,  an  Episcopal 
minister,  Eugene  Casey,  of  Ireland,  Alexander  Bellamy,  of  Florida,  and  Frederick  Philips,  grand- 
father of  the  late  Judge  Philips." 

In  1793,  John  Leigh,  Ethelred  Philips,  Amos  Johnson,  Edward  Hall,  Jacob  Battle,  John  Ingles, 
and  Blake  Baker  were  designated  as  trustees  of  the  Academy  of  Tarborough,  though  nothing  further 
is  known  of  this  school.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1793,  ch.  43.  In  1813,  F.  L.  Dancy,  E.  D. 
McNair,  Jeremiah  Battle,  Robert  Joyner,  Bennett  Barrow,  J.  W.  Clark,  Joel  Battle,  James  Souther- 
land,  H.  A.  Donaldson,  Peter  Evans,  and  Carey  Whitaker  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  Tarborough 
Academy.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1813,  ch.  48.  A  building  was  erected  and  the  institution  opened 
its  doors,  January  1,  1815.  Robert  Hall,  a  graduate  of  the  University  who  had  taught  in  the 
Raleigh  Academy,  was  in  charge.  Later  teachers  were  Mr.  Griswold,  Eugene  Farnan,  Moses  Hamil- 
ton, Miss  Anna  Maria  Ragsdale,  and  James  I.  Sanford.  There  was  a  male  and  a  female  de- 
partment. In  the  female  department  in  1826,  courses  were  offered  in  chemistry,  astronomy,  natural 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  history,  needle  work,  music,  and  painting  on  paper  and  velvet.  From  1815  to 
1826,  the  average  enrollment  was  from  60  to  80  students  per  year.  Board  was  obtainable  in  private 
homes  for  $7  per  month.  The  academy  evidently  lapsed,  for  in  1847  a  legislative  act  revived  the 
act  of  1813  and  appointed  new  trustees.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1846-47,  ch.  114;  C.  L.  Coon, 
op.  cit.,  77-79,  Turner  and  Bridgers,  op.  cit.,  360-365. 
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eral  indifference  with  which  learning  is  still  viewed.* 

*It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  in  this  country  general  knowledge  will  never  character- 
ize many  of  its  citizens  as  long  as  the  dead  languages  are  viewed  as  the  basis  of  a 
liberal  education. 

This  county  has  never  been  prolific  in  'men  of  talents'  or  they  have  been 
obscured  for  want  of  opportunities  of  education.  Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  it  has  afforded  was  Jonas  Johnston,^^  whose  name  & 
character  have  already  been  mentioned.  Had  he  received  an  education 
corresponding  with  his  natural  talents,  he  might  have  done  credit  to  any 
Country. 

Thomas  Hall^^  was  a  man  who  possessed  considerable  natural  talents, 
with  the  advantages  of  a  grammatical  education.  He  was  quite  con- 
versant with  the  Latin  Classics,  which  he  made  the  most  of.  He  repre- 
sented our  County  in  the  State  convention,  but  never  offered  again  for  any 
public  office.  He  was  a  Lawyer  of  some  eminence,  &  would  have  made  a 
Shining  Character  at  the  bar  had  he  not  been  almost  led  away  from  his 
professional  studies  by  a  strong  poetical  genius.  He,  however,  continued 
to  practise  as  long  as  he  lived,  &  had  a  considerable  share  of  business 
in  the  courts  where  he  practised.  But  his  mind  seemed  more  frequently 
engaged  in  poetry  than  the  law,  &  there  have  been  frequent  instances, 
that  while  his  opponent  was  speaking  in  a  cause  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, that  he  was  engaged  in  writing  satyrical  verses.  His  favorite 
subject  was  satyre;  but  he  wrote  with  equal  facility  on  other  subjects. 
He  also  possessed  &  endulged  in  a  most  biting  and  ready  wit,  was  never  at 
a  loss  for  repartee:  but  like  most  other  wits,  he  generally  made  fewer 
friends  than  enemies.  Some  few  of  his  pieces  are  yet  in  the  hands  of 
his  friends;  but  the  bulk  of  them,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
form  a  handsome  volume,  are  now  lost  to  the  world. 

We  have  but  few  men  of  Literary  talents  in  the  county;  the  means  of 
education  having  heretofore  been  much  circumscribed;  we  have  more  now 
however  than  at  any  former  period;  &  we  have  never  been  destitute  of 
men  in  whom  we  could  confide  our  interest.  Before  the  establishment 
of  our  University  no  children  were  sent  out  of  the  county  to  any  College 
or  Academy. 

13.  At  present  there  is  only  one  'professional  Law  character'  in  the 
county,  and  he  a  native  of  the  county ,^^  but  there  are  more  Physicians  than 
any  former  period;^*  who  cannot  boast,  however,  of  great  erudition. 
Quacks  are  abundant,  &  are  privileged  to  boast. 


I 


»i  Supra,    note   36. 

^2  Thomas  Harminson  Hall  represented  Edgecombe  in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  August,  1775. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  398;  C.  R.,  X,  165,  167,  173. 

83  In  1823.  there  were  two  resident  lawyers  in  the  county,  Francis  L.  Dancy  and  Joseph  R. 
Lloyd.  The  one  native  lawyer  at  the  time  Battle  wrote  his  sketch  was  probably  Francis  L.  Dancy, 
who  graduated  at  the  University  in  1801.  The  North  Carolina  Register,  1823,  46;  K.  P.  Battle, 
op.  cit.,   I,   165. 

^  In  1823,  the  resident  physicians  in  Edgecombe  were:  Thos.  H.  Hall,  John  F.  Ward,  B.  B. 
Hunter,  David  Dancy,  Benj.  Boykin,  Henry  Brownrigg,  Richard  Bell,  William  H.  ShoUington,  and 
James  Phillips.  When  Jeremiah  Battle  wrote  his  sketch,  he  was  perhaps  the  leading  physician 
in  the  county.     The  North  Carolina  Register.  1823,  56. 
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14.  It  is  believed  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  people  generally  'can 
read';  &  one  half  of  the  males  'write'  their  names:  but  not  more  than  one 
third  of  the  women  can  write.  The  girls  now  at  school  are  learning,  &  are 
very  desirous  to  write;  it  is  deemed  a  more  important  accomplishment  in 
that  sex,  among  the  common  people  now  than  formerly. 

The  progress  of  learning  for  '25  years  back'  has  been  slow,  &  perhaps 
has  not  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  population,  till  within  these  two  or 
3  years.  The  people  now  manifest  some  disposition  to  diffuse  learning; 
perhaps  from  their  finding  the  means  of  obtaining  it  more  accessible  now 
than  heretofore. 

15.  The  custom  at  the  public  schools,  &  in  some  towns,  among  those 
who  are  desirous  of  'Intellectual  improvement,'  has  found  its  way  here. 
'Societies'  have  been  formed,  &  kept  up  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  spirit, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  members  thereof,  both  in  talents  &  morals.* 

♦Novelty  is  a  great  matter  here.  We  are  generally  ready  to  encourage  any  new 
institution  that  promises  beauty  or  utility,  but  when  it  becomes  familiar  we  grow 
indifferent.  Three  or  4  years  ago  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  establishing  a 
free  School  for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the  county — two  or  three  hundred 
Dollars  were  soon  subscribed.  A  few  children  rec^.  the  benefits  of  this  subscription 
(for  it  never  became  an  institution.)  But  as  the  matter  never  got  in  to  proper  hands 
it  soon  languished  &  died. 

But  unhappily  for  want  of  sufficient  interest  in  literary  pursuits,  &  perhaps, 
for  want  of  a  more  permanent  residence  of  many  who  compose  these  So- 
cieties, they  have  generally  languished  in  a  few  months,  &  are  with  diffi- 
culty sustained.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  'Libraries', 
but  this  for  some  of  the  above  reasons,  was  never  effected,  except  by  a 
Society  that  was  in  existence  about  15  years  ago.^^  On  the  dissolution 
of  that  body  the  Books  were  scattered  abroad,  or  divided  among  those  who 
contributed  to  the  establishment.* 

*The  Agricultural  Society  has  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  an  Agricul- 
tural Library — Some  donations  are  made  of  Books  for  this  purpose. 

16.  On  the  4^^  day  of  July  1810  proposals  were  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Society  for  the  promotion  of  'Agriculture  &  the  Arts.'  The  plan 
has  succeeded,  so  far  as  to  go  into  operation.  It  has  now  upwards  of  30 
respectable  members,  whose  public  spirit  is  thus  manifested,  greatly  to 
their  credit,  &  it  is  hoped  to  the  benefit  of  the  county.  The  society  con- 
vene on  the  second  day  of  every  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  the  county; 
adjourning  from  day  to  day  as  they  see  fit. 

17.  The  only  'Religious  denominations'  in  the  county  are  the  Metho- 
dists &  Baptists.  The  former  are  not  numerous,  but  they  have  several 
places  of  worship  in  the  county,  and  frequently  hold  meetings  in  Town. 
The  'number  of  their  communicants'  is  not  ascertained. 


86  Turner  and  Bridgers  state   (page  360)   that  a  library  was  established  in   1800,   but  was  soon 
scattered. 
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The  Baptists  had  eight  meeting  houses — in  the  year  1810,  and  about 
520  communicants — since  which  there  have  been  about  250  added,  &  an- 
other meeting  house  is  building,  near  the  place  called  Shell-Banks,^^  & 
is  to  bear  this  name.  Under  this  head  the  following  Biographical  sketch 
is  added,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  ancestor. 

Elisha  Battle  was  born  in  Nansemund  County  Virginia,  the  9^^  of 
January  1723-4.  In  the  year  1748  he  moved  to  Tar  river  Edgecomb  Co. 
N.  C.  About  the  year  1 764,  he  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  the  Falls  of 
T.  R.  &  continued  in  full  fellowship  until  his  death.  He  was  chosen 
Deacon  of  the  Church,  &  served  in  that  office  about  28  years.  He  usually 
attended  the  associations;  at  which  he  sometimes  acted  as  moderator, 
&  was  well  suited  to  that  office.  It  is  well  known  he  was  a  remarkably 
pious,  zealous  member  of  Society,  &  was  always  plain  &  candid  in  censur- 
ing &  reproving  vice  or  folly  in  all  their  shapes.  He  was  also  very  use- 
ful as  a  statesman:  About  the  year  1756  he  was  made  justice  of  the  peace. 
In  1771.  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  county  in  the  general  assembly; 
&  he  continued  to  serve  the  county  in  that  capacity  about  20  years  suc- 
cessively; until  he  declined  offering  himself  as  a  candidate.  He  was 
in  almost  all  the  state  conventions;  &  was  a  member  at  the  formation 
of  the  state  Constitution.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention  held 
for  the  deliberation  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  &  when  that  body  formed 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  he  was  appointed  Chairman. 
At  length  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  it  necessary  to  resign  public 
life,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  in- 
clination. About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799  he  found  the  powers  of 
life  fast  exhausting;  &  he  soon  became  so  feeble  (without  any  apparent 
disease)  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  help  himself.  From  this  state  of 
departing  life  he  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  recover,  nor  appeared  to  have 
the  least  doubt  of  future  felicity.  He  departed  this  life  the  6*^^  of  March 
1799,  being  the  76^^  year  of  his  age.^^ 

18.  We  have  been  providentially  favored  with  respect  to  'Fires'  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  which  have  been  mostly  in  the  country,  several 
dwelling  houses  might  be  enumerated  that  have  been  consumed;  &  a 
valuable  Barn  with  its  contents,  was  lost  a  few  years  ago  by  fire  from 
Lightning. 

We  have  occasionally  been  visited  by  'Storms' — The  county  suffered 
much  by  one  which  took  place  on  the  7*^  Sep"".  1769.  It  destroyed  crops. 
Mast-trees,  Mills  &c.  Five  years  afterwards  was  another,  which  was  not 
so  destructive  here,  but  did  great  damage  on  sea.  The  August  Gust  as 
it  was  called,  which  was  in  the  year  1796,  destroyed  many  Mills  &  Bridges. 
Crops  were  also  much  injured,  but  the  trees  were  not  greatly  hurt.  In 
April  1798  a  Tornado  passed  thro  the  county,  &  thro  Tarboro,  which  lev- 


^  Shell-banks  was  the  seat  of  Joel  Battle  on  the  Tar  River,  twelve  miles  above  Tarboro. 
'87  Elisha  Battle  (1723-1799)  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1773-1774,  1775;  the 
Provincial  Congresses  of  April,  177fi  and  November,  1776;  the  state  Senate,  1777,  1778,  1779,  1780, 
1781,  1783,  1784,  1785,  1786,  1787;  and  the  Convention  of  1788.  In  1760,  he  was  designated  as 
one  of  the  directors  and  trustees  of  Tarboro.  In  1790,  he  was  the  owner  of  22  slaves.  C.  R.,  V, 
1183;  S.  R.,  XVIII,  iv-v,  XXII,  13,  XXIII,  993,  XXVI,  515;  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  His- 
tory of  North  Carolina,   V,    7-11;   North  Carolina  Manual,   1913,   364,   398,   599,    878. 
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elled  trees  &  houses  as  it  passed.  In  Tarboro  several  houses  &  chimnies 
were  blown  down.  Posts  were  dislodged  &  blown  many  yards  from  their 
places.  About  six  years  ago,  on  22"^.  August  was  a  storm,  which  was 
very  destructive  to  crops  &  trees  in  many  places. 

19.  'Amusements'  here  are  not  pursued  to  any  great  extent.  Hunt- 
ing &  Fishing  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  these  there  has,  some- 
times been  great  emulation  excited.  Two  parties  of  equal  numbers  con- 
tend against  each  other  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  Fish,  Squirrels  or 
other  game.  A  Dinner  of  Barbacue  &c  is  provided,  to  be  eaten  by  the 
two  parties  conjointly,  but  to  be  paid  for  by  the  unsuccessful  party. 
Shooting  matches  are  somewhat  in  vogue;  which  tend  to  increase  the 
skill  in  gunning,  of  those  who  engage  in  it.  Course-racing  is  carried  on 
here  in  a  small  way,  &  it  may  be  said  purely  for  the  Amusement;  as  very 
little  time  is  spent  in  preparing  the  horses,  &  very  little  money  adven- 
tured  Quarter-racing  is  carried  on  with  more  spirit  &  is  viewed 

as  a  hazardous  species  of  Merchandise;  where  the  profit  or  loss  exceeds 
all  proportion  to  the  capital  employed.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  these 
races  to  be  made  for  a  Thousand  Dollars,  by  men  in  moderate  circum- 
stances.^^    We  have  no  'sporting  clubs.' 

Card  playing  is  an  amusement  confined  to  a  few;  &  they  are  not  much 
disposed  to  make  the  winning  &  losing  any  great  object.  Gambling  un- 
der the  name  of  amusement  has  nearly  ceased.  The  Ladies  have  never 
been  known  to  play  here  for  money.  Balls,  &  family  Tea  parties  afford 
the  principal  amusements  in  which  the  ladies  participate,  &  these  are  not 
so  common  as  formerly. 

20.  The  "Diseases"  of  a  country  generally  correspond  with  the  man- 
ners &  customs  of  the  people;  varying  occasionally  from  local  circumstan- 
ces. Thus  we  can  find  no  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  diseases 
here  have  undergone,  &  are  still  undergoing  considerable  changes.  Dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  Society,  the  food,  clothing,  houses,  exercises  &c. 
were  extremely  simple,  but  well  calculated  to  give  strength  &  vigour  to 
the  constitutions.  The  diseases  partook  of  the  simplicity  of  their  lives. 
The  Ague  of  fever,^^  with  distinct  intermissions,  was  the  principal 
autumnal  disease;  &  this  was  generally  looked  for;  but  was  not 
regarded  as  a  serious  evil,  as  the  fits  were  short,  &  the  intermis- 
sions a  perfect  state  of  health.  Inflamatory  diseases  were  also 
common  at  certain  seasons,  particularly  the  pleurisy,  which  was 
generally  violent,  &  seldom  failed  carrying  off  the  sufferer,  unless 
timely  aid  was  given.  The  "remedies"  of  these  diseases  were  also 
simple,  but  often  efficacious;  for  the  former  a  dose  of  Indian  Physic  (of 
which  there  are  several  sorts  in  our  woods)  generally  succeeded:  and  in 

^  Course-racing  consisted  of  a  formal  race  over  a  set  course.  The  ordinary  circular  course  was  one 
mile  in  length  and  was  traversed  four  times  in  each  heat.  Where  two  four-mile  heats  out  of 
three  were  needed  to  win  the  race,  endurance  was  the  prime  requisite.  Quarter-racing  consisted  of 
a  quarter-mile  race  by  two  horses  along  parallel  paths.  Speed  was  the  prime  requisite.  Quarter- 
racing  was  much  esteemed  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Edward  Eggleston,  "Social  Life 
in  the  Colonies,"  Century  Magazine,  XXX,   397. 

^^  A  fever  of  malarial  character,  attended  by  regular  paroxysms  of  chill,  fever,  and  sweating. 
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the  latter  a  copious  bleeding  or  two  generally  turned  the  scale  in  favor 
of  life.  Other  diseases,  to  which  they  were  subject  were  chiefly  accidental; 
&  the  remedies  were  often  as  accidental  as  the  diseases;  for  in  those  days 
there  was  not  a  physician  in  the  county  for  many  years,  as  the  arts  of 
civilization  advanced,  tillage  was  extended;  &  mills  were  erected.  The 
lands  that  were  first  cleared  were  mostly  on  the  river  &  creeks;  from  these, 
&  from  the  mill  ponds,  exhalations  rose  &  poisoned  the  health  of  those  who 
were  exposed  to  them;  but  their  influence  did  not  reach  far;  as  the  woods 
still  obstructed  their  passage.  But  a  greater  exposure  to  these  exhalations, 
together  with  the  progress  of  Society  towards  a  more  luxurious  mode  of 
living,  gradually  changed  the  aspects  of  diseases  to  a  remitting  type,^^^ 
with  bilious  symptoms.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  astonished  to  see  these 
bilious  diseases  making  their  inroads  into  those  parts  of  the  county  that 
had  always  before  been  noted  for  their  extraordinary  healthiness:  this 
circumstance  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  extension  of  cleared  ground  & 
thereby  increasing  &  giving  passage  to  those  sources  of  disease.  By  this 
time  physicians  had  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  diseases;  &  these 
Bilious  fevers  were  attacked  by  Emetics,  cathartics  &  the  Bark;^^^  & 
in  addition  to  these  some  cooling  or  sweating  medicines  were  exhibited 
during  the  hot  stage.  In  general  these  remedies  succeeded.  But  in 
some  cases  this  treatment  was  unsuccessful,  as  the  fever  was  sometimes  too 
constant  to  admit  of  Tonics,  &  to  violent  &  obstinate  to  be  alleviated  by 
refrigerating  medicines. ^^^  In  some  cases  the  Lancet^^^  was  unknown 
here!  The  disease  was  suffered  to  terminate  the  patients  existence  with 
raging  delyrium  &  a  strong  pulse;  or  to  degenerate  into  a  nervous  dis- 
order which  wore  him  off  gradually.  Dysenteries  sometimes  occur,  & 
most  commonly  in  midsummer;  but  it  has  been  epidemic  in  the  healthiest 
parts  of  the  county,  &  in  the  coldest  time  of  winter.  It  was  so  violent  as 
to  prove  mortal  in  several  cases,  where  timely  aid  was  not  obtained. 
In  general  it  yielded  to  a  judicious  use  of  apirients^^*  &  anodynes,^^^ 
very  few  cases  requiring  the  lancet. 

In  Tarboro  many  children  are  afflicted  with  that  disorder  so  well  known 
in  the  large  cities  by  the  name  of  Cholera  Infantum. ^^^  Why  this  dis- 
order is  so  prevalent  in  a  small  town  like  this,  &  so  little  known  in  the 
country;  while  bilious  complaints  among  adults  are  somewhat  more 
common  in  the  country  than  in  town,  is  difficult  to  determine;  unless  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  that  is  observable  in  the  diet  &  manage- 
ment of  children  in  town,  &  those  raised  in  the  country,  which  is  certainly 
very  great. 

In  a  late  period  of  the  history  of  our  diseases  a  new  fever  (or  a  new 

^"°  A  remitting  disease  is  one  whose  symptoms  temporarily  abate  at  intervals,  but  do  not  wholly 
cease. 

101  The   bark   was   the    Peruvian    Bark   or   quinine. 

"2  A  medicine  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

103  A  sharp   surgical   instrument   used   in   opening   veins,   etc. 

10*  Laxatives 

lOB  Any  medicine  which  allays  pain. 

io«  A  disease  of  infants,  prevailing  in  summer  and  characterized  by  vomiting,  uncontrollable 
diarrhea,  and  collapse. 
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modification  of  fever)  has  appeared  in  this  &  some  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties. And  from  its  prevailing  types  &  symptoms,  may  be  denominated  a 
''Malignant  double  tertian''.^^^  It  however,  bears  various  appellations; 
as  Typhoid,  Bilious  remittant,  nervous  &c.  These  several  names  lead  to 
different  modes  of  treatment,  which  are  attended  with  different  degrees  of 
success.  It  has  also  been  called  the  'Roanoke  fever,'  or  'negro  fever' — The 
origin  of  which  names  will  appear  from  the  subsequent  History  of  the  di- 
sease obtained  from  notes  taken  by  my  friend  D"".  S.  J.  Baker;  to  whose 
politeness  I  am  indebted  for  them. 

The  account  of  the  fever  is  preceded  by  a  topographical  account  of 
Scotland  Neck,  where  it  is  believed  it  was  first  known  as  an  Epidemic 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

"Scotland  Neck^^^  is  situated  on  the  South  side  of  Roanoke  river,  by 
a  curvature  of  which  it  is  formed.  Its  lands  are  almost  all  cleared  of  the 
timber,  &  in  cultivation.  They  lie  so  low  that  there  are  but  few  points 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  margin  of  the  river  that  are  not  overflowed 
by  large  freshes,  which  occur  almost  every  year;  &  which,  like  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  bring  fertility  &  disease  in  their  current.  Every 
fresh  leaves  a  sediment  of  rich  black  loam,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  &  three  inches  in  thickness,  in  proportion  to  its  height,  a  number  of 
marshes  &  swamps  serve  to  retain  a  large  quantity  of  water  a  long  time 
after  it  has  subsided  in  the  river,  which  in  warm  weather  emits  very 
offensive  effluvia.^^^  One  of  those  swamps,  called  the  Cypress  swamp, 
has  its  origin  about  a  mile  from  the  river  where  it  begins  to  make  the  cur- 
vature that  forms  Scotland  Neck,  to  which  it  forms  a  base,  &  enters  it 
about  ten  miles  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction  from  its  origin.  About 
three  miles  S.  W.  from  this  Swamp  is  Kehukee,  running  parallel  with  it. 
The  land  between  the  two  swamps  is  low  &  flat,  tho  not  subject  to  inun- 
dations from  the  river;  not  very  fertile;  &  for  the  most  part  still  retain- 
ing its  native  growth  of  trees.  On  Kehukee,  &  its  branches,  are  several 
large  mill  ponds.  Four  miles  south  of  Kehukee  is  Deep  Creek,^^^  with 
extensive  low  grounds,  but  not  cleared.  The  land  between  Kehukee  & 
Deep  Creek  is  a  high,  dry  &  sandy  soil;  covered  with  a  growth  of  large 
pines,  oaks,  &  other  forest  trees.  Here  it  is  that  the  wealthy  farmers 
have  sought  a  retreat  from  the  pestilential  effluvia  of  Scotland  Neck; 
by  consequence  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  populous  neighborhoods 
in  the  State.  The  plantations  here  are  generally  small.  The  buildings 
all  of  wood,  with  a  large  proportion  of  doors  and  windows;  &  are  usually 
surrounded  with  clusters  of  oaks,  Lombardy  poplars,  Babylon  willows 
&c.     Those  who  have  built  within  ten,  or  fifteen  years  past  have  very 

lo'  A  double  tertian  fever  is  one  in  which  there  are  two  sets  of  paroxysms,  each  recurring  every 
third   (alternate)   day. 

108  xhe  reference  here  is  to  the  entire  neck  of  land  in  Halifax  County  formed  by  the  curvature 
of  Roanoke  River.  The  town  Scotland  Neck,  situated  in  the  region  several  miles  from  the  river,  was 
not  incorporated  until  1867.     Private  Laws  oj  North  Carolina,  1866-67,  ch.  39. 

109  Invisible  and  noisome  exhalations. 

"0  Kehukee  is  a  southern,  eastward-flowing  tributary  of  Roanoke  River  in  Halifax  County.  Deep 
is  a  northern,  southward-flowing  tributary  of  Tar  River  in  Halifax  and  Edgecombe  counties.  R.  B. 
Hardison  and  L.  L.  Brinkley,  Soil  Survey  oj  Halifax  County.  North  Carolina, 
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small  spots  of  ground  cleared  round  their  houses.  The  negro  huts  are 
generally  built  of  round  pine  or  cypress  logs,  with  dirt  floors,  &  dirt  in  the 
interstices  between  the  logs.  They  are  small,  crouded,  &  smoky;  &  as 
might  be  expected  very  filthy. 

Diet. — Coffee  is  universally  used  by  the  white  people  for  Breakfast, 
with  salt  fish  or  Bacon.  For  Dinner  Bacon  is  a  standing  dish,  through- 
out the  year.  Fish,  both  salted  &  fresh,  is  also  in  common  use,  with 
Beef,  Lamb  &  poultry  in  great  abundance  when  in  Season,  and  vegeta- 
bles in  great  variety.  The  negroes  have,  in  general  a  plentiful  allowance 
of  bacon,  with  some  salt  fish;  but  they  rarely  use  vegetables  of  any  kind, 
tho  easily  to  be  procured.  They  also  have  milk  in  its  various  states  on 
most  plantations.  They  are  commonly  well  clothed;  but  to  this  there 
are  some  shameful  exceptions.  Spirituous  liquors  are  indulged  in  freely, 
&  by  some  to  a  great  excess.  Unfortunately  an  opinion  has  prevailed  that 
they  operate  as  a  preventative  of  disease,  which  has  often  proved  to  be  a 
fatal  error. 

The  first  settlers  in  Scotland  Neck  were  not  aware  of  its  being  more 
unhealthy  than  any  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  it  was  found  that 
Intermittents,  remittents,^^^  &  what  are  called  Bilious  fevers  prevail  with 
more  or  less  violence  there  every  year;  which  has  caused  the  white  peo- 
ple to  move  to  those  high  situations  mentioned  above  so  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  white  families  are  left,  where  formerly  there  was  a  very 
considerable  population. 

Between  Kehukee  &  Deep  Creek,  as  was  before  observed,  the  popu- 
lation is  greater,  perhaps  than  in  any  other  equal  extent  of  country 
in  the  state;  &  the  neighborhood  has  always  been  considered  very  healthy. 
They  are  less  subject  to  Intermittents  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  low 
country.  But  here  the  Malignant  fever,  of  which  an  account  is  about 
to  be  given,  prevailed  in  its  utmost  violence. 

This  fever,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  that  it  came  under  the  Doc- 
tor's observation  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Blacks  &  in  con- 
sequence obtained  the  appellation  of  'negro  fever'. 

In  the  month  of  September  1802,  in  a  large  family  of  negroes  in 
Scotland  Neck,  many  were  affected  &  several  died.  It  did  not  extend  to 
any  other  family.  In  the  month  March  1806,  it  again  made  its  appear- 
ence  in  a  large  family  of  negroes,  living  immediately  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river;  &  extended  back  for  two  or  three  miles  to  the  Uneroy  Marshes. 
50  or  60  had  the  fever  in  this  family ;^^^  four  died;  &  it  had  quite  subsided, 
by  the  last  of  May.  The  disease,  in  one  instance,  extended  in  the  month 
of  April,  to  a  neighboring  family;  &  about  the  17th  of  June,  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  after  the  disease  had  ceased  in  the  family  first  affected,  the 
Doctor  was  called  to  attend  another  large  family  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  same  place,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  &  12  miles  below  Scotland 
Neck;  but  had  the  disease  himself  &  could  not  attend.     A  neighboring 

m  An  intermittent  fever  ceases  or  intermits  at  intervals;  a  remittent  fever  merely  abates  or  re- 
mits at  intervals. 

1"  The  entire  slave  force  of  a  plantation  is  referred  to  as  a  family. 
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practitioner  of  some  eminince  was  called  in.  Thirteen  died  in  this  family, 
a  few  cases  occurred  in  one  or  two  families  adjacent  to  this,  &  the  dis- 
ease disappeared  before  the  first  of  September.  In  March  1807  the 
fever  again  occurred,  &  there  were  several  cases,  &  some  deaths  in  a 
family  near  Deep  Creek,  between  it  &  Kehukee;  but  did  not  extend  to 
any  other  family  this  year.  It  ceased  by  the  middle  of  April;  but  it 
appeared  again  in  the  same  family  the  first  week  in  May  1808.  The  dis- 
ease now  became  general  throughout  the  neighborhood.  It  prevailed  in 
the  Town  of  Halifax,!!^  &  in  the  upper  parts  of  that  county,  &  indeed, 
in  several  distant  parts  of  the  state,  under  the  various  denominations,  as 
mentioned  above. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  commenced  with  lassitude,  disin- 
clination to  action,  dull  watery  eyes,  disponding  countenance;  pain  in 
the  head,  neck,  &  shoulders,  &  loins;  &  sometimes  in  the  breast  or  side, 
which  were  frequently  very  severe.  There  was  some  degree  of  nausea, 
&  tho  not  considerable,  large  quantities  of  dark,  green  coloured  Bile  were 
discharged  on  the  exhibition  of  Emetics  &  cathartics;  &  sometimes  it 
was  perfectly  black.  In  many  instances  bowels  regular  &  skin  natural. 
But  sometimes  the  heat  was  greatly  increased,  having  a  pungent,  burn- 
ing sensation,  which  was  also  imparted  to  the  fingers  on  feeling  the 
pulse.  .  .  The  pulse  was  extremely  various  in  this  disease;  it  was 
often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  healthy  pulse.  It  rarely 
in  the  commencement  exceeded  90  pulsations  in  the  minute,  &  some- 
times slower  than  natural.  Sometimes  it  was  small  &  apparently  very 
feeble;  but  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  perplexing  circum- 
stance relative  to  the  pulse  was  that  the  artery  appeared  to  be  con- 
tracted; &  depressed  among  the  tendons  as  almost  to  elude  the  touch, 
&  made  it  impossible,  until  considerable  experience,  to  discriminate 
between  a  small  weak  pulse  from  depressed  excitement,  &  one  depending 
on  direct  debility.  On  some  occasions  the  pulse  was  rebounding,  &  often 
intermitting  .  Breathing  was  in  many  instances  laborious,  frequent  sigh- 
ing, great  depression  of  spirits  &  prostration  of  strength.  Thirst  incon- 
siderable; &  most  of  the  patients  expressed  great  aversion  to  cold  water 
&  acids;  the  latter  was  thought  to  increase  the  pain  in  the  umbilical 
region. ^^^  Wine,  brandy  &  opium  added  to  the  general  distress.  The 
appetite  was  better  than  could  be  expected  from  the  other  symptoms: 
a  Boy  whilst  eating  some  milk  &  mush,  was  attacked  with  a  vomiting 
of  black  matter  &  died  in  two  hours  afterwards.  Hemmorrhages  were 
frequent,  &  sometimes  to  an  alarming  degree,  from  the  nose,  mouth  & 
bowels.  From  the  latter,  not  less  than  a  gallon  of  blood  was  sometimes 
evacuated  in  a  few  hours,  but  in  no  instance  were  any  bad  effects  dis- 
covered from  it;  on  the  contrary  great  relief  was  often  experienced;   & 

"3  The  town  of  Halifax  in  Edgecombe  County  was  incorporated  in  1757.  After  1758,  when 
Edgecombe  County  was  divided,  the  town  was  in  Halifax  County,  5.  R.,  XXIII,  496-497,  XXV,  354- 
355. 

"*  The  central  one  of  the  nine  abdominal  regions. 
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the  pulse  from  being  contracted  &  depressed  became  moderately  full 
&  soft. 

The  type  of  the  fever,  with  very  few  exceptions  was  Double  Tertian  in 
the  beginning,  but  soon  became  continued:  In  a  few  instances  the  type 
was  single  tertian.^^^  There  was  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  skin  in  a  few  days.  Black  negroes  became  quite  yellow,  &  those  of 
a  lighter  complexion  of  an  ash  colour.  The  whites  were  many  of  them 
quite  yellow.  Large  worms  were  frequently  vomited  up  by  persons  of  all 
ages.  The  hair  came  almost  entirely  off  the  heads  of  many  on  their  re- 
covery. Miliary^^^  eruptions  both  red  &  white,  were  common,  altho  the 
patients  were  kept  very  cool,  &  their  apartments  well  ventilated.  The 
white  eruption  was  the  most  frequent,  &  was  much  elevated  above  the  skin, 
&  contained  a  pellucid^^"^  fluid.  Delyrium  which  was  mostly  of  the  low 
kind  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  eruption.  Deafness  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  disease  was  common,  &  in  one  instance  was  idiotsy.  Tremors, 
&  slight  subsultus  tendinum^^^  occurred  at  different  stages  of  the  disease, 
but  by  no  means  in  consequence  of  delibility ;  and  were  frequently  removed 
by  blood  letting.  Blood  drawn  from  a  vein  was  almost  invariable  covered 
with  a  thick  coat,  as  blue  as  indigo,  &  it  was  very  common  for  an  extra- 
vasations^^ to  take  place  around  the  orifice. 

Dissection. — This  was  performed  on  a  negro  man  36  years  of  age; 
who  had  been  attacked  with  the  usual  symptoms,  except  the  pain,  in- 
stead of  being  round  the  umbilicus,^^^  was  in  the  left  side,  &  higher  up. 
After  being  sick  a  week  or  more  he  got  much  better,  &  thot  himself  nearly 
well,  but  owing  to  some  imprudence  the  symptoms  recurred,  (which  was 
frequently  the  case)  He  now  had  diarrhoea;  his  pulse  was  large,  & 
tolerably  strong,  &  continued  so  till  the  last.  Appetite  good;  thirst  not 
considerable;  was  extremely  deaf,  &  was  delyrious.  The  pain  in  his  side 
had  disappeared  for  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  Four  or  5  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  attacked  with  Singultus,^^^  which  was  most  trouble- 
some in  the  night,  but  it  recurred  frequently  thro  the  day.  On  opening 
the  body  the  concave  part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was  considerably 
inflamed.  The  vessicula  fellis^^^  about  half  full  of  dark  green  coloured 
bile.  The  external  coat  of  the  stomach  on  the  left  side  very  much  in- 
flam'd,  to  the  size  of  the  hand.  The  internal  coat  exhibited  no  marks  of 
inflammation.  It  contained  about  a  pound  &  a  half  of  viscid^^^  fluid. 
The  spleen  large,  &  very  firm.  The  mesocolon^^"*  near  the  part  of  the 
stomach  most  inflamed,  of  a  dark  brown,  or  rather  dirty  appearance, 
was  semi-putrescent ;  &  easily  torn  by  taking  it  between  the  finger  & 
thumb.     In  the  external  coat  of  the  Duodenum^^^  there  were  several 


^^  A  single  tertian   fever  is  one  in  which   there  is  a  paroxysm  each   third   day. 

'^^  An   eruption    marked   by   the   formation    of   spots   or   vesicles   resembling   millet    seeds. 

"'  Transparent  or   translucent. 

"8  A   convulsive   muscular  twitching. 

11®  The  spread  of  blood  into  surrounding  tissues. 

3™  Navci. 

1-1  Hiccup. 

122  Vesicula  fellis  or  gall   bladder. 

"8  Sticky,  viscuous,  glutinous. 

1^*  A  fold  of  peritoneum  joined  to  the  colon. 

i»  The  part  of  the  small  intestine  which  receives  the  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts. 
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black  spots,  evidently  in  a  gangrenous  state.  The  inner  coat  of  the  in- 
testine appeared  to  be  thickened ;  The  colon^^®  very  much  inflated.  Near 
the  spleen  &  on  the  mesocolon  was  a  tumour  the  size  of  a  Hickory  nut, 
of  the  colour  &  consistence  of  the  Spleen.  The  Diaphragm  slightly  in- 
flamed in  the  part  immediately  over  the  inflamed  part  of  the  stomach. 
The  other  parts  as  far  as  was  discovered,  were  in  a  natural  State.  From 
this  dissection,  &  the  similitude  of  symptoms  in  this  &  most  other  cases, 
it  may  fairly  be  infered  that  an  inflamation,  more  or  less  considerable 
did  exist  in  nearly  every  case.  &  we  may  further  infer  from  it  and  some 
other  cases  where  the  usual  fixed  pain  in  the  umbilical  region  was  not 
present,  but  having  all  the  other  symtoms,  that  internal  inflammation 
may  exist  without  pain  That  the  inflammation  in  all  those  cases,  must 
have  affected  the  external  coat  only  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  sick 
stomach  in  many  cases,  where  the  pain  was  very  great. 

Plan  of  Cure. — Blood  letting  was  the  first  thing  that  was  necessary;  & 
was  repeated  according  to  circumstances,  four  or  five  times  &  in  some  few 
cases  seven  or  eight  times.^^'''  The  first  bleeding  was  generally  consid- 
erable; the  quantity  in  subsequent  bleedings  was  varied  from  six  to 
12°^.  The  operation  was  not  confined  to  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
but  was  frequently  necessary  at  an  advanced  period.  The  principal  in- 
dication for  the  use  of  the  lancet  was  the  pain  in  the  umbilical  region, 
which  it  always  relieved  more  or  less;  the  pulse,  from  being  small,  & 
contracted  as  before  described,  became  larger.  Softer  &  fuller;  oftentimes 
quite  tense  from  the  effects  of  this  operation.  The  blood  drawn  soon 
coagulated,  &  almost  inveriably  had  a  thick  blue  coagulum^^^  on  the  top, 
which  formed  very  soon  after  it  was  drawn.  The  morning  after  the 
bleeding  a  cathartic  was  administered — &  was  repeated  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  as  the  symptoms  required.  Cooling  medicines  of  different 
descriptions  were  also  given;  but  as  sweats  in  no  instance  appeared  to 
prove  critical  diaphoretics^^^  were  not  used  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
moting that  discharge.  Emetics  sometimes  had  a  good  effect  &  created  a 
desire  for  food  soon  after  their  operation.  Opiates,  which  were  early  used 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  pains  in  the  abdomen,  were  at  no  time  found 
beneficial.  Blisters  had  a  fine  effect,  but  it  was  most  evident  after  the 
disease  had  continued  ten  or  15  days.  Bark  was  seldom  admissible  ex- 
cept in  the  last  stages;  it  was  then  useful  in  promoting  the  appetite  & 
supporting  the  vis  vela;^^^  &  was  used  in  several  cases  with  good  effect 
when  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  continued  till  a  very  late  period,  when  evac- 
uations could  no  longer  be  had  recourse  to  from  the  extreme  debility  of 
the  patient,  &  without  any  apparent  bad  effect  on  the  pain    .    .    . 

[To  be  continued] 


128  That    part   of    the    large    intestine    extending    from    the    caecum    to    the    rectum. 

1^  A  procedure  much  in  vogue  in  former  years.  Now  the  conditions  brought  about  by  its  use 
are  generally  induced  by  other  means,  and  its  indiscriminate  use  has  fallen  out  of  flavor  with  the 
medical  profession. 

1-'®  A  coagulated  mass  or  substance. 

120  Having    the   power   to   increase   perspiration. 

130  "Vis  vitae,"   vital   force. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

Edited  by  D.  L.  Corbitt 

The  historical  notes  in  this  issue  consist  of  an  article  on  the  il- 
legability  of  the  courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  De- 
livery, the  influence  exerted  by  newspapers,  church  pews  for  rent, 
and  two  obituary  notices. 

THE  ILLEGALITY  OF  COURTS  OF 

OYER  AND  TERMINER' 
Mr.  B  O  Y  D,2 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  for  some  time  been  engaged  with  several 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  commissions^  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  lately 
issued  in  this  province.  As  I  think  it  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  our  liberty  and  welfare,  I  shall  take  leave  to  review  the  different 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  support  of  them;  and  whatever  pain 
it  may  cost  me  to  condemn  a  measure  which  has  proceeded  to  such  fatal 
lengths,  if  truth  and  a  reverential  regard  to  our  excellent  constitution, 
shall  compel  me  to  do  so,  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  patriotic,  though 
disagreeable  task.  To  save  myself  and  the  reader  trouble,  I  will  consider 
all  the  arguments  used  on  this  occasion  together,  without  ascribing  to  each 
particular  gentleman  his  particular  merit — I  begin  my  enquiry  into  the 
legaHty  of  this  commission  by  consulting  the  first  authority  of  the  pro- 
fession, from  whose  institutes  I  shall  extract  what  appears  applicable  to 
this  controvercy.  The  paragraphs  in  point  are  the  following,  4  Ins.  cap. 
28.    .    .    . 

"1st.  That  Oyers  and  Terminers  shall  not  be  .  .  .  before  the 
''Justices  of  the  one  bench  or  the  Justices  Errant,  and  that  for  great  and 
"horrible  trespasses  of  the  king's  especial  grace  &c." 

"2dly.  That  commissions  are  like  to  the  king's  writs,  such  are  to  be 
"allowed  which  have  warrant  of  law  and  continual  allowance  in  courts 
"of  justice  for  all  commissions  of  new  invention  are  against  law  until  they 
"have  allowance  by  act  of  parliament.  Commissions  of  novel  inquiries 
"are  declared  to  be  void — so  as  a  commission  is  a  delegation  by  warrant 
"of  an  act  of  parliament,  or,  of  the  common  law  whereby  jurisdiction. 


1  Cape  Fear  Mercury,  Sept.  22,   1773.  p.  2,  c.   1. 

2  Adam  Boyd  purchased  the  printing  press  of  Andrew  Steuart  and  began  to  publish  the  Cape 
Fear   Mercury   in    1769. 

3  For  many  years  the  colony  had  a  local  attachment  clause  in  the  court  laws,  but  in  1766  a  law 
was  passed  by  which  property  of  people  who  had  not  lived  in  the  colony  could  be  attached.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  controversy  between  the  colony  and  the  crown,  the  result  of  which  was  that  by  1773  the 
superior  courts  of  the  colony  were  closed,  until  after  Independence.  As  a  recouree  for  maintaining 
some  form  of  courts  in  the  colony  the  crown  through  the  governor  issued  commissions  to  judges  to 
hold  terms  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  but  the  General  Assembly  refused  to  vote  money  to  maintain 
these  courts.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  1773:  "That 
power  of  issuing  Commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  delivery  delegated  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  the  Governdr,  cannot  be  legally  carried  into  execution  without  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  Province:  and  the  Hoube  cannot  consistent  with  the  Justice  due  to  their  Constituents  make  pro- 
vision for  defraving  the  expense  attending  a  measure  which  they  do  not  approve."  Colonial  Records 
of  North  Carolina,   Vol.   IX,   p.   738. 
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"power  or  authority  is  conferred  on  others.  In  the  reign  of  Edw.  3,  the 
"justices  were  so  careful  that  no  innovation  should  creep  in  concerning 
"commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  that  certain  justices  having  their 
"authority  by  writ,  where  they  ought  to  have  had  it  by  commission,  though 
"it  were  of  the  form  and  words  that  the  legal  commission  ought  to  be. 
"John  Knivet  chief  justice  by  the  advice  of  all  the  judges,  resolved,  that 
"the  said  writ  was  contra  legem,  and  where  divers  judgments  were  before 
"then  found  against  J.  S.  the  same  and  all  that  was  done  by  the  colour  of 
"that  writ  was  damned."  "I  see  nothing  else  in  my  lord  Coke's  treatise 
"on  this  subject  that  will  serve  to  elucidate  my  inquiry,  I  now  desire  to 
"make  a  few  remarks  upon  these. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  and  which  is  according  to  the  statute  of  Edw.  3. 
cap.  2.  I  can  conceive,  no  words  more  strong  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
such  persons  only  as  are  there  mentioned  being  appointed  under  these 
commissions.  In  the  observations  which  I  have  recited  and  all  the  rest 
which  are  in  that  chapter,  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  general  & 
special  commissions,  as  to  the  rules  for  the  direction  of  them, — I  therefore 
can  see  no  foundation  for  Mr.  Hawkins's  opinion — all  lawyers  know  that  a 
single  doubtful  opinion  of  any  man,  even  of  my  lord  Coke  himself,  is  not 
obligatory  on  our  acceptance,  much  less  an  unsupported  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hawkins  who  never  was  considered  as  an  authority,  but  a  mere  laborious 
compiler,  and  of  no  higher  dignity  in  a  lawyer's  office  than  Giles  Jacob — 
and  the  reason  he  gives  in  the  opinion  alluded  to  is  certainly  not  well 
founded. 

1st.  Because  my  lord  Coke  is  well  known  to  be  on  all  occasions  rather 
more  prolix  than  concise,  and  therefore  it  is  not  probable  to  suppose  that 
he  would  have  omitted  mentioning  so  material  a  distinction,  if  such  a  one 
had  in  fact  existed. 

2dly.  Because  the  words  of  my  lord  Coke  are  too  express  to  admit  of 
any  such  distinction. — He  first  gives  a  definition  of  general  commissions 
and  the  form  of  one — He  then  mentions  those  that  are  particular,  and 
cites  five  precedents  where  such  were  granted — and  in  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately succeeding  he  begins,  "concerning  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner. Ten  conclusions  are  to  be  observed  &c."  (and  these  ten  are  all  that 
he  makes  in  the  whole  chapter.)  Any  man  who  reads  for  instruction  and 
is  content  to  take  his  authors  meaning  as  he  finds  it  would  necessarily 
suppose  these  general  words  including  both,  meant  both,  especially  when 
the  author  goes  immediately  from  that  which  is  said  TO  BE  the  subject 
of  this  observation,  to  that  which  is  said  TO  BE  NOT  SO,  and  upon  this 
last  expresly  speaks.  Besides,  if  this  particular  clause  relates  only  to 
special  commissions,  it  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  said,  all  the  rest 
do,  and  then  the  general  commissions  have  no  restraint  at  all. 

3dly.  If  such  a  method  of  interpretation  is  admitted  a  precedent  is 
formed  for  discovering  the  sense  of  any  auther,  however  respectable,  in  the 
annotations  of  a  critick,  who  has  the  sagacity  to  find  he  means  the  direct 
contrary  of  what  he  says — how  we  are  to  account  for  the  words  great  or 
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horrible  trespasses,  I  apprehend  is  not  an  essential  enquiry.  At  that  time 
perhaps  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  did  not  issue  so  much  of  course 
as  they  now  do:  I  cannot  speak  of  this  certainly  from  history,  but  it  is 
much  more  easily  reconcileable  to  my  belief,  than  that  my  lord  Coke,  so 
remarkable  for  his  particularity,  should  have  omitted  a  distinction  of  such 
great  importance,  if  there  really  had  been  such  a  one.  However,  we  have 
no  right  to  destroy  the  real  meaning  of  a  whole  context  in  any  book,  much 
less  in  one  of  unimpeached  authority,  to  gratify  our  construction  of  one 
equivocal  expression. 

My  observation  on  the  second  extract  is,  that  if  our  situation  will  not 
admit  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  which  direct  the  exercise  of  any 
prerogative  in  England,  that  prerogative  cannot  be  exercised  here,  for  so 
far  as  parHament  or  the  common  law  directs,  the  idea  of  discreation  is 
absurd  upon  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  which  instruct  every  novice 
that  the  legislative  authority  can  in  all  instances  controul  the  executive; 
consequently  wherever  the  parliament  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  any 
prerogative  whatever,  so  far  as  that  interference  reaches,  the  rule  is  absolute 
and  cannot  be  departed  from,  and  the  common  law  being  the  only  source 
from  which  the  king's  prerogative  is  derived,  the  restrictions  it  imposes  are 
a  part  of  it.  If  we  are  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  acts  of  parliament  previous 
to  the  charter,  it  must  be  all  or  none:  It  never  must  be  left  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  judges  to  say  what  shall  and  shall  not  be  in  force;  for  it  is 
contrary  to  the  true  policy  of  all  well  regulated  states  to  have  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive  power  in  the  same  hands  and  particularly  odious  to 
the  generous  sentiments  of  a  free  people,  with  respect  to  the  observation 
made  that  English  subjects  carry  with  them  into  a  new  country  the  laws  of 
the  parent  state  to  be  used  in  its  infancy  as  circumstances  will  admit,  I 
answer  that  this  is  only  applicable  to  those  who  settle  an  uninhabited 
country;  though  could  it  be  applied  to  us,  we  certainly  never  should  allow 
a  vague  discretion  of  that  nature  which  is  scarcely  tolerable  in  a  state  of 
the  most  severe  necessity  to  be  exerciseable  here  at  any  time  the  caprice 
of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  may  [pro] vide  a  seeming  occasion  for  it — 
I  therefore  maintain  my  po[si]tion,  that  if  any  part  of  our  situation  makes 
it  necessary  in  order  to  introduce  courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  here  that 
the  legal  restrictions  of  their  appointment  should  be  at  all  dispensed  with, 
it  is  ILLEGAL  to  appoint  such.  I  quote  in  confirmation  of  this  general 
reasoning  the  [fact  in]  the  case  above  cited  by  Coke,  wherein  all  the  judges 
determined  that  where  they  were  appointed  by  writ  instead  of  commission, 
though  it  were  of  the  form  and  words  of  the  legal  commission.  Yet  the 
difference,  nominal  as  it  was,  was  fatal,  because  the  said  writ  was  contra 
legem,  so  strictly  were  these  commissions  considered — much  more  must 
appointments  of  that  kind  be  contra  legem  which  destroy  the  very  essence 
of  them — I  pay  no  attention  to  any  private  opinion  against  an  express 
judicial  authority,  which  must  govern  our  belief  and  practice  unless  contra- 
vened by  some  later,  and  in  order  to  constitute  a  legal  authortiy  in  a  point 
of  law.     There  must  be  a  judicial  opinion  after  a  solemn  argument  on  that 
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point  only. — if  such  a  one  can  be  produced  let  it  be,  together  with  such 
statutes  as  may  have  altered  the  constitution  of  these  courts  since  the  time 
from  which  I  have  now  extracted  the  doctrine  of  them. 

Were  I  inclined  to  take  an  advantage  of  any  man,  Selden  has  given  me 
one  opportunity  to  do  so,  but  truth  obligates  me  to  confess,  that  justices 
of  Oyer  &  Terminer  are  not  mentioned  in  the  act  of  27  Hen.  8,  to  which 
he  refers,  and  from  which  he  so  elabroately,  though  so  weakly  argues — 
How  he  could  make  a  mistake  so  unfortunate  for  his  purpose  (one  not 
authorized  by  the  quotation  which  he  cites)  I  cannot  possibly  conceive  but 
by  supposing  he  had  a  mind  to  display  the  great  ingenuity  with  which  he 
could  argue  in  the  most  different  cases;  of  which  however  in  the  present 
case  he  has  given  a  very  unsuccessful  proof — for  what  can  be  more  weak 
than  to  suppose  the  Assembly,  by  providing  against  trivial  objections  to 
form,  meant  to  change  the  very  essence  of  an  important  power? — Or  can 
there  be  a  more  irrational  conclusion  than  to  intend  this  from  the  clause 
cited?  Had  it  related  to  substance  instead  of  form  it  would  not  even  then 
have  served  his  purpose,  because  in  general  words  the  king  is  never  includ- 
ed, and  no  part  of  the  prerogative  can  be  affected  by  implication.  At  the 
same  time,  though  it  is  not  necessary,  I  must  doubt  the  authority  of  the 
Queen's  peace  act  as  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  obsolete.  In  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hales  pleas  of  the  crown  fol.  2Z  I  find  as  follows,  that  the  justices  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  in  criminal  causes  cannot  be  by  writ  but  must  be  by 
commission  under  the  Great  Seal;  otherwise  their  proceedings  are  void. 
42  Affis.  12,  as  also  in  fol.  31.  by  the  statute  of  9  Edw.  3.  cap.  5.  Justices 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Jail  Delivery  and  Assize  are  to  send  their  records 
and  processes  determined  put  in  execution  to  the  Exchequer  at  Michaelmas 
once  every  year  under  their  Seal,  to  be  kept  by  the  treasurer  and  chamber- 
lains, but  are  to  take  out  their  estreats  first. 

I  would  by  no  means  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  public  by  referring  to 
books  of  no  authority.  This  is  a  circumstance  I  leave  for  a  Selden,  a 
Regulus  &  the  Gentleman  without  a  name  in  the  North  Carolina  Gazette 
to  do.  My  quotations  are  therefore  in  a  great  constitutional  point  from 
that  able  crown  lawyer.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  first  characters  in 
the  law  England  ever  produced.  I  therefore  now  offer  to  the  good  people 
of  this  country  the  matter  of  law  above  cited;  wherein  the  reader  will  ob- 
serve in  the  first  place  that  no  commission  of  Oyer  &  Terminer  can  issue 
but  under  the  GREAT  SEAL,  by  which  no  person  I  presume  will  have  in- 
genuity enough  to  discover  is  meant  the  Great  Seal  of  North-Carolina. 

The  last  matter  has  been  treated  by  one  gentleman  with  very  indecent 
ridicule,  of  which  perhaps  he  will  feel  himself  ashamed,  when  he  con- 
siders the  wise  and  sound  reasons  upon  which  this  regulation  is  founded, 
let  this  gentleman  only  reflect  a  moment  if  there  is  no  particular  court 
in  being  in  this  province  to  which  the  records  of  the  justices  ought  to  be 
returned  how  is  it  possible  that  any  errors  in  these  proceedings  can  be  en- 
quired into;  a  more  indispensable  requisite  in  criminal  matters  than  in  any 
other,  because  of  the  superior  consequence  every  man's  life  and  reputation 
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is  to  all  other  considerations.  And  with  respect  to  fines  and  forfeitures  to 
the  crown,  the  crown  cannot  know  what  fines  are  payable  to  it,  and  no  man 
can  have  an  unacceptionable  title  to  an  estate  purchased  under  a  forfeiture, 
if  there  is  no  certain  place  where  the  record  of  the  conviction  can  be  found. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Anonymous  highly  applauds  himself  on  that 
happy  sagacity  which  led  him  to  discovery  that  before  the  making  of  the 
statute  of  Edw.  3d.  the  king  might  by  his  prerogative  issue  commissions  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  this  shall  be  granted  him;  but  at  the  same  time 
let  it  be  asked  why  his  very  profound  and  deep  researches  in  the  law  have 
not  enabled  him  to  find  out  that  long  before  the  making  the  Stat  Edw.  3d, 
to  wit,  as  long  as  in  the  44th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  2d.  That  indict- 
ments and  proceedings,  before  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  after  the 
Oyer  determined  ought  to  remain  in  the  king's  bench,  and  the  records  be- 
fore justices  of  jail-delivery  remain  with  the  Gustos  Rotulorum  12  report 
32,  and  again  in  2d  institute  419.  we  read  that  if  a  commission  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  be  discontinued  or  expired  the  indictments  and  records  shall  be 
removed  into  the  king's  bench  as  to  their  proper  center.  But  enough  of 
this — for  a  man  who  is  endued  with  the  most  slender  gifts  of  nature,  ab- 
stracted of  any  legal  ideas,  cannot  but  think,  that  where  a  power  is  lodged 
of  condemning  life  and  forfeiting  estate  there  shouuld  be  some  place  to 
resort  to  to  take  a  review  of  the  proceedings  in  those  cases — it  must  inci- 
dentally follow  from  the  nature  of  such  appointments,  and  be  coeval  with 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  itself — in  fact  it  was  so,  the  king's  bench  be- 
ing as  before  observed,  the  center,  the  proper  center — but  where  is  the 
center  here. 

I  am  aware  that  the  wise  projectors  of  those  commissions  will  say  that 
in  the  printed  one  of  the  4th  institute,  there  does  not  appear  any  certain 
place  to  which  they  should  be  returned,  I  give  them  this  answer,  that  if 
they  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  thinking,  they  will  find  it  was  not  necessary 
the  commission  should  so  do,  as  an  act  of  parliament  had  provided  a  re- 
pository as  well  for  that  as  the  future  proceedings,  consequent  thereon. 

It  is  agreed  upon,  the  king  cannot  grant  a  power  to  a  body  corporate  in 
England  to  erect  courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  the  people  to  power 
have  long  affected  to  consider  the  plantations  in  the  same  light  as  the 
corporations  in  England  with  respect  to  their  constitution:  how  is  it  pos- 
sible therefore  upon  their  own  principles  that  the  king  can  grant  such  a 
power  to  his  Governor  here? 

I  have  particularly  reviewed  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  offered 
on  this  occasion  that  seemed  to  require  an  answer,  that  I  might  let  no  one 
triumph  without  a  victory,  although  I  could  have  at  once  removed  all 
doubt  by  producing  authorities  which  expressly  declare,  the  power  in  ques- 
tion cannot  be  delegated. 

The  King  cannot  grant  a  power  to  any  to  make  justices  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer;  but  he  ought  to  constitute  such  justices  himself,  for  it  is  a 
higher  prerogative.     Jenk.  171.  pi.  36.  1.  Hem.  7.  16  Vid.  Vin.  Tit.  Prerog- 
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ative  M.  b.  21.  in  the  notes — Vide  also  Br.  Patents  III. — This  quotation 
requires  no  comment,  and  can  receive  no  answer. 

There  is  one  part  of  a  defense  on  this  occasion  which  I  could  not  number 
among  the  arguments,  but  which  from  the  heinous  insult  it  offers  to  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people,  I  must  take  notice  of,  and  that  is  wherein  an 
answer  is  attempted  to  the  objection  about  jurymen,  and  here  the  writer 
is  guilty  of  a  plain  self  consultation  upon  any  other  principles  than  those 
of  arbitrary  discretion.  It  would  offend  a  liberal  understanding  to  make 
an  express  answer  to  this. 

For  the  writer's  information  I  will  just  mention,  that  it  is  a  well  known 
observation,  a  right  without  a  remedy  is  not  a  legal  one,  because  the  law 
is  never  defective  in  provisions  to  carry  its  purposes  into  effect;  it  may 
surely  be  as  confidentaly  asserted,  that  a  court  of  justice  which  cannot 
execute  its  commission  by  LEGAL  means  is  not  a  LEGAL  court. 

One  gentleman  on  this  side  indeed  thinks,  that  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
has  once  an  influence  here,  it  always  has,  whether  afterwards  repealed  or 
no;  unless  he  had  this  ridiculous  idea  he  could  not  have  cited  an  act  as 
affecting  us  that  in  England  is  either  impliedly  or  expressly  repealed — any 
person  who  has  read  so  far  in  Regulus's  performance  will  find  apt  occasion 
for  this  remark. 

The  public  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  encourage  these  com- 
missions of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  because  tho'  the  present  Governor'*  has 
appointed  in  the  present  instant  men  of  character  to  act  under  them,  a  fu- 
ture one  less  attentive  to  the  dignity  of  government,  his  own  honour,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  may  prostitute  the  offices  to  purposes  equally 
mean  and  unworthy;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  ENGLISHMEN  to 
guard  against  the  power,  as  well  as  the  CONDUCT,  that  is  arbitrary;  and 
if  the  wisdom  and  caution  of  an  English  Parliament  have  provided  against 
the  undue  exercise  of  this  power  by  a  great  monarch,  shall  it  be  less  here 
at  the  discretion  of  a  person  who  'is  some  degrees  below  even  a  minister  of 
state?  Surely  there  is  not  so  melancholy  a  difference  between  the  con- 
dition of  the  two  countries.  With  very  great  satisfaction  I  read  a  piece  in 
the  Cape  Fear  Mercury  some  time  ago  signed  Hambden,  the  auther  who- 
ever he  is,  is  an  elegant,  pleasing  and  sensible  writer,  and  had  he  pursued 
the  subject  to  its  full  extent  I  should  never  have  tho't  of  troubling  the 
public  with  any  remarks  of  my  own.  Such  as  I  have  given  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  expose  the  ill  consequences  of  a  pernicious  prece- 
dent, and  the  reasoning  offered  in  support  of  it. 

I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  reflecting  on  the  equity  and  justice 
of  the  Governor's  intention,  as  I  am  persuaded  he  issued  the  commissioners 
from  the  the  purest  and  most  honourable  motives. — The  proofs  of  their 
illegality  are  only  to  be  found  in  those  books  which  furnish  the  lawyers 
library:  .  .  .  is  at  all  surprising  that  the  Governor  should  enter- 
tain   .    .    .  doubt  of  an  authority,  which  gentlemen  of  distinction  in  the 


Josiah  Martin  who  was  governor  from  1771  to  1775,  and  the  last  royal  governor. 
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profession  so  readily  acknowledged.  Whether  these  can  be  justified  by 
the  novelty  of  the  question,  or  the  seeming  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine,  or  how  far  a  judge's  under- 
standing should  be  prepared  for  all  contingent  occasions.  But  thus  much 
I  will  freely  say,  that  the  three  writters  in  defence  of  the  commissions  have 
advanced  principles  evidently  repugnant  to  law  and  reason,  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  British  constitution,  and  entirely  subversive  of  the  cause 
they  undertook  to  support. 

B  RACTON 

NEWSPAPERS  EXERT  GREAT  INFLUENCE' 

NEWBERN,  March  2.  [1778] 
Mr.  Davis,^ 

An  unexpected  accident  brought  me  to  town  from  my  lonely  retreat, 
where  I  am  more  happy  in  general,  than  those  who  make  hasty  strides  to 
be  rich.  The  labourious,  but  innocent  toils  of  the  day,  and  the  clear  water 
of  my  running  spring,  prepare  me  for  a  quiet  repose  at  night. 

As  a  subscriber,  I  peruse  your  papers  when  they  come  to  hand,  and  think 
you  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  entertain  your  readers  with  all  good  news 
the  times  afford.  In  publishing  what  is  disagreeable  to  the  friends  of  in- 
dependency and  just  rights  of  human  beings,  you  are  sparing  and  cautious, 
which  I  think  is  necessary  and  prudent  in  the  present  exigency  of  the  times. 
As  we  planters  in  general  are  wanting  in  education  and  judgment,  there- 
fore the  printers  have  a  great  share  in  forming  our  common  ideas.  In 
your  last  weeks  gazette,  you  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  the  memor- 
able battle  of  the  kegs  on  the  river  Delaware,  which  gives  offence  to  some 
and  makes  others  laugh  at  the  fiction,  but  as  we  are  not  always  capable  of 
judging  for  ourselves,  you  ought,  when  you  publish  such  factious  tales,  to 
add  at  the  bottom  by  way  of  a  large  P.  S.  that  it  is  only  a  joke. 

The  account  you  give  us  of  a  change  of  ministry  in  the  Brit- 
ish court,  we  hope  will  be  confirmed  to  us  with  the  happy  con- 
sequences we  may  reasonably  expect  from  the  benign  influence  of 
Pitt  and  Rockingham,"^  and  their  concerts.  It  creates  a  longing  ex- 
pectation in  my  breast,  that  we  shall  before  long  meet  our  friends, 
our  relations  and  the  worthiest  people  on  earth  with  open  arms 
and  a  flood  of  tears  of  condolence  never  more  to  be  separated.  We 
will  as  much  as  possible  forget  the  men  who,  at  the  British  helm,  have 
made  such  open  breaches  in  a  loving  family,  I  mean  those  who  were  at- 
tempting to  make  slaves  of  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  and  British 

s  North  Carolina  Gazette,   March  13,  1778,  p.  2,  c.   1,   2. 

8  James  Davis  brought  the  first  printing  press  to  North  Carolina  in  1749,  and  began  publishing 
the  North  Carolina  Gazette  in  1751,   the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  colony. 

'  The  Granville  Ministry  was  in  power  from  1763  to  1765.  This  was  followed  by  the  Rocking- 
ham Ministry  which  was  in  power  from  1765  to  1766.  Then  the  Pitt  Ministry  came  into  power 
and  was  in  power  until  1768.  At  the  time  this  article  was  written  the  North  Ministry  was  in  power, 
1770-1782. 
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emigrants.  We  shall  soon  forget  the  distinction  of  whigs  and  tories  among 
ourselves,  and  your  correspondent  the  CAROLINA  PLANTER  may  leave 
off  his  illiterate,  illiberal  performance,  and  study  to  act  in  his  proper 
sphere,  I  mean  he  ought  to  study  to  be  quiet  and  mind  his  own  business, 
mend  his  ploughs,  make  shelters  for  his  cart  wheels  and  keep  good  fences, 
with  many  other  things  that  will  be  of  service  to  his  family  and  of  credit 
to  himself,  and  would  wish  him  to  remember  that  Apelles  or  one  of  the 
famous  antient  painters  said  to  the  criticising  cobler  ("one  of  the  lowest 
order  of  mechanicks")  that  a  shoemaker  ought  not  to  go  beyond  his  last. 

As  poets  relate,  that  when  Vulcan  formed  the  first  woman,  several  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  contributted  many  graces  to  make  her  beautiful 
and  lovely,  but  as  our  greatest  good  is  oft  times  attended  with  evils  and 
cares,  Pandora  conveys  her  box  into  the  repository.  Pitt  is  the  friend  of 
mankind,  but  as  a  commander  almost  invincible,  should  he  think  us  un- 
reasonable in  our  demands,  and  thereby  incur  his  displeasure,  he  will  do 
more  in  six  weeks  towards  subdueing  America,  than  Lord  North  could 
effect  in  twice  as  many  years,  we  have  every  thing  to  hope  and  every 
thing  to  fear. 

Many  concomitant  evils  follow  the  secret  consequences  of  peace;  when 
we  come  to  that  period,  we  shall  be  at  the  trouble  and  expence  of  hang- 
ing many  of  the  disbanded  vagrants  that  had  no  courage  to  fight  as  men  in 
the  open  field,  nor  industry  or  honest  inclination  to  work  for  their  liveli- 
hood at  home.  /  have  a  jew  handjulls  of  hemp  seed  I  intend  to  sew  as 
soon  as  I  get  home. 

When  peace  is  established  we  shall  in  a  great  measure  be  relieved  of  the 
extortion  of  the  monopolizing  merchants,  an  open  trade  will  occasion  a 
plenty  of  goods,  and  many  will  be  competitors  for  the  planters  custom, 
but  we  ought  to  study  prudence,  avoid  unnecesary  superfluitives,  still 
keep  our  spinning  wheels  going,  and  improve  upon  the  industry  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times  has  drove  us  to.  Let  us  study  to  be  at  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  as  much  as  possible  avoid  troubling  the  courts  and  refer 
our  differences  to  the  decision  of  our  friendly  neighbours,  by  which  means 
we  shall  soon  see  two  lawyers  riding  upon  one  horse,  and  chief  of  the  mer- 
cantile class  and  pedlars  will  be  obliged  to  turn  planters  and  follow  an 
honest  occupation  for  their  livelihood,  which  will  make  them  valuable 
members  of  society,  and  give  them  a  chance  and  time  to  prepare  for  a 
happy  change  in  futurity,  for  as  St.  Austin  said  "it  is  almost  impossible 
for  soldiers  and  merchants  to  repent  as  they  ought  to  do." 

I  am,  &c. 

A  BY  STANDER 

CHURCH  PEWS  FOR  RENT^ 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  That  on  Thursday  the  3d  Day  of  January  next, 
will  be  rented,  to  the  highest  Bidder,  for  one  Year,  the  PEWS  of  the 

8    The  North  Carolina  Gazette:  or  Universal  Intelligences,  Dec.  28,   1764,  p.  3,   c.  2. 
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Church  in  Newbern;  agreeable  to  an  Order  of  the  VESTRY  of  Christ- 
Church  Parish  for  that  Purpose 

Jacob  Blount) 

)  Church 
and         ) 

)  Wardens 
James  Davis) 


OBITUARIES  PRIOR  TO  1800 

These  obituary  notices  will  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  covering 
the  period  prior  to  1800.  They  will  be  taken  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina newspapers  now  on  file  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission. 

SAMUEL  SMITH' 

Hyde  County,  April  25,  1775. 
SIR, 

Please  to  give  a  place  in  your  Gazette  to  the  following  Lines,  and  you 
will  oblige  your  constant  Reader. 

At  his  Seat,  in  this  County,  died,  on  the  20th  Inst,  SAMUEL  SMITH, 
Esq;  who  for  his  moral  and  social  Virtues  was  universally  and  deservedly 
lamented.  His  Remains  were  attended  by  a  considerable  Number  of  re- 
spectable Persons,  and  on  Friday  was  interred,  as  being  a  Colonel,  with 
military  Honours.  The  Loss  of  so  useful  a  Member  of  Society  will  be 
very  great!  He  was  the  kind  Husband,  the  loving  Father,  and  the  sin- 
cere Friend.  In  all  the  public  Characters  that  he  was  in,  he  acted  with 
Honour  and  Justice,  which  made  his  Funeral  a  Scene  of  sincere  Sorrow 
and  Mourning. 

JOHN  SIMPSON'' 

On  Saturday  night  last,  in  Washington,  of  a  nervous  Fever,  Mr.  JOHN 
SIMPSON,  merchant,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age. — This  gentleman  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  who  about  14  years  since,  came  to  this  state,  as 
agent  for  a  mercantile  house  in  Glasgow- — his  skill  in  commercial  affairs 
and  assideous  attention  to  Business  made  him  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety— his  amiable  social  character,  and  affectionate  attachment  to  his 
friends,  rendered  him  beloved  and  respected  by  an  extensive  circle  of 
acquaintance. 
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Southern  Exposure.     By  Peter  Mitchell  Wilson.     (Chapel  Hill:   The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.     1927.    P.  197.    $2.50) 

The  title,  "Southern  Exposure,"  and  the  cover  design  of  a  Negro 
"mammy"  contentedly  smoking  her  pipe,  are  misleading.  One  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find,  from  this,  a  series  of  sketches  of  Southern 
life  after  the  manner  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  or  Harry  Stillwell 
Edwards.  Instead,  there  is  the  autobiography  of  Peter  Mitchel 
Wilson,  a  North  Carolinian.  Naturally,  much  of  the  story  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  South,  but  the  setting,  the  characters,  the 
events,  the  point  of  view,  are  Carolinian. 

The  author  was  born  in  Warrenton,  North  Carolina,  just  before 
the  Civil  War,  of  well  known,  well-to-do,  typical  plantation-owner 
parents.  He  was  educated  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
resident  for  a  short  time  of  Salem,  Virginia,  admitted  to  the  North 
Carolina  bar  in  the  early  70 's,  practiced  law,  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  and  held  other  positions  of  trust  in  North  Carolina  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  in  the  90's  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  has  since  resided. 

He  explains  in  his  first  words,  "I  have  been  an  on-looker  at  life. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  good  game.  I  have  been  close  enough  to  some  of 
the  spectacular  players  to  watch  them  make  history,  but  I  have 
never  desired  to  make  it  myself.  .  .  .  My  seat  has  always  been 
in  the  bleachers  that  faced  South."  This  reveals  and  explains  the 
point  of  view  and  philosophy  of  the  author. 

The  book  opens  with  a  delightful  picture  of  life  in  Warrenton, 
North  Carolina,  in  the  50's,  followed  by  a  pleasing  sketch  of  child- 
hood days,  an  excellent  portrayal  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  immediate  post-war  period,  interesting  portrayal  of  life 
as  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  with  illuminating  contrasts 
between  the  educational  system  of  the  two  places,  and  some  inter- 
esting side  lights  upon  the  events  in  Paris  during  the  last  days  of 
the  empire. 

Upon  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Wilson  resides  for  a  time  in 
Salem,  Virginia,  studies  law,  and  comes  to  the  bar  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  early  70's.  He  gives  the  milder  side  of  the  stirring  events 
of  the  Reconstruction  period  in  North  Carolina,  and  this  is  followed 
with  many  intimate  and  delightful  pictures  of  his  co-workers — Hale, 
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Saunders,  Polk,  Patrick  in  particular — and  most  of  the  other  fa- 
miliarly known  men  of  that  period. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  book  deals  very  largely  with  such 
personalities  as  Page,  Aycock,  Alderman,  Mclver,  Ransom  and 
a  few  contemporaries. 

An  autobiography  is  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of  its  style,  its 
interpretation  of  contemporary  life,  and  the  close-up  view  of  men, 
manners  and  events  of  consequence.  "Southern  Exposure"  must 
be  praised  mainly  for  its  style  and  its  philosophy.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  wholesome  book  to  read.  The  author  has 
a  very  fine  sense  of  honor  and  humor.  He  is  kindliness  itself. 
There  is  a  constant  glow  of  good  sense  and  good  humor  and  the 
worth  whileness  of  life.  It  must  be  said,  in  all  candor,  that  there 
is  practically  nothing  new,  either  in  fact  or  interpretation,  in  the 
book.  Outside  of  a  brief  reference,  in  the  first  pages,  to  the  fact 
that  the  life  of  the  South  is  ''intensely  personal"  and  "you  cannot 
read  its  history  in  the  black  and  white  print  of  events;  you  must 
interpret  it  from  the  vividly  colored  portraiture  of  personalities," 
and  the  further  statement  that  "you  can  only  know  North  Carolina 
when  you  know  North  Carolinians,"  and  "in  the  days  that  I  have 
known  and  loved,  it  was  a  commonwealth  of  undisciplined  indi- 
vidualism," there  is  no  attempt  at  philosophic  interpretation  of  the 
history  of  the  period  covered.  He  throws  no  new  light  upon  the 
men,  the  manners  or  the  events  of  the  period  through  which  he 
lives.  He  does  clothe  them  with  a  distinctive  charm  and  does  make 
them  dearer  to  us  and  more  intimate,  but  there  is  no  new  revelation. 

The  foreword  to  the  book,  by  W.  W.  Fuller,  is  apt  and  appropriate 
and  might  well  serve  as  a  review: 

"Southern  Exposure"  is  a  likeable  tale  told  by  a  lovable  man 
about  his  own  life  and  the  ways  of  his  neighbors  and  the  resurgence 
of  his  beloved  State. 

The  gentlest  of  Carolina  gentlemen,  a  modest,  scholarly  son,  of 
invulnerable  honor  and  unsullied  kindliness,  has,  with  filial  piety, 
written  of  the  brave  old  Commonwealth  that  mothered  him,  lov- 
ingly, knowingly — and  fairly. 

He  was  born  into  affluence,  plunged  into  poverty,  acquainted  with 
suffering;  lived  unstained,  and  happily  remains  with  us,  as  fine  a 
flower  of  Southern  gentility  and  chivalry  as  ever  blossomed. 

An  artist  of  images  and  artisan  of  words,  his  little  book  reflects 
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the  beauty  and  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  dignity  and  manliness  of 
his  fellows. 

It  is  a  joy  to  welcome  the  book  and  a  happiness  to  read  these 
intimate  reminiscenes  of  gentle  Peter  Wilson. 

W.  C.  Jackson. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 


A  History  of  American  Foreign  Relations.    By  Louis  Martin  Sears.     (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1927.    Pp.  xiii,  648.    $3.50) 

br.  Sears  has  produced  a  volume  which  deserves  a  place  along 
with  the  works  of  C.  R.  Fish,  Randolph  G.  Adams,  and  J.  H.  La- 
tane.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  strictly  chronological  with- 
out the  tiresome  obtrusion  of  dates,  many  of  the  periods  being  pre- 
sented under  very  suggestive  chapter  headings  with  equally  sugges- 
tive subtitles.  For  instance,  the  diplomacy  of  the  period  from  1783 
to  1789  is  treated  under  the  caption  "Divided  We  Fall";  the  nego- 
tiations leading  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent  are  denominated  "Peace  At 
Any  Price";  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  are  dealt  with  under 
the  title  "A  New  Giant  in  the  World." 

The  author's  account  of  our  diplomacy  is  unpredjudiced  and  well- 
balanced  in  general,  although  a  slight  deficiency  may  be  noted  in 
his  treatment  of  our  Latin-American  relations  and  of  certain  econom- 
ic matters.  Some  readers  may  object  also  to  the  frequency  with 
which  he  passes  judgment  upon  men  and  measures,  but  Professor 
Sears 's  reply  might  well  be  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  his  book  is 
to  prod  Americans  to  the  formation  of  judgments  regarding  foreign 
policy.  The  teacher  or  general  reader  who  differs  with  the  author's 
views  will  find  good  mental  exercise  in  the  formulation  of  his  ob- 
jections. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  a  broad  field  errors  are  bound  to  creep 
in,  but  the  account  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  accurate.  Minor 
errors  may  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition.  The  debate  on  the 
Panama  Congress  did  not  come  to  a  close  in  March,  1828,  but  in 
March,  1826.  The  Spanish  title  "Don"  should  be  followed  by  the 
Christian  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Spain  did  not 
throw  the  commerce  of  Spanish  America  open  to  the  British  in  1808. 
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The  English  merely  continued  the  old  contraband  trade  with  re- 
newed vigor.  Nor  did  the  English  have  a  monopoly  of  that  com- 
merce; the  Yankees  came  in  for  an  important  share.  The  account 
of  the  second  Venezuelan  Crisis  should  have  been  modified  in  the 
light  of  evidence  available  before  the  author  published  his  book. 

These  inaccuracies  should  not  be  permitted,  however,  to  obscure 
the  general  accuracy  and  balance  of  the  work  or  its  other  outstand- 
ing merits.  The  style  is  unusually  clear,  lively,  and  vigorous,  if  at 
times  almost  too  informal.  The  bibliography  is  extensive  and  valu- 
able, although  the  present  reviewer  would  like  to  add  a  few  more 
works  on  the  Latin-American  side.  The  index  is  satisfactory.  As 
proof-reader  the  author  has  shown  high  capacity,  and  the  student 
will  be  grateful  for  his  chronological  table  and  his  list  of  secretaries 
of  state.  On  the  whole  Professor  Sears  has  presented  an  excellent 
survey  of  an  important  subject. 

J.  Fred  Rippy 
Duke  University 


The  Huguenots  of  Colonial  South  Carolina.     By  Arthur  Henry  Hirsch.     (Dur- 
ham: Duke  University  Press.    1928.    Pp.    338.    $5.00). 

This  book  has  the  distinction  of  being  perhaps  the  most  exhaustive 
investigation  which  has  ever  been  made  on  a  single  phase  of  South 
Carolina  history.  The  author  truly  says  in  the  preface,  "New 
ground  has  been  broken  and  much  source  material  heretofore  unused 
for  this  purpose  has  been  examined  and  utilized.''  He  has  consult- 
ed manuscript  material  as  far  afield  as  the  Rawlinson  papers  in  the 
Bodleian  library  and  similar  matter  found  in  New  York  and  Chica- 
go. But  his  principal  sources  are  found  in  South  Carolina.  They 
consist  of  diaries  and  other  private  papers  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  Huguenots,  the  Probate  Court  Records  of  Charleston, 
vestry  minutes,  the  Council  and  Assembly  Journals,  and  above  all 
the  thirty-six  volumes  of  colonial  documents  of  South  Carolina  found 
in  the  office  of  the  state  historical  commission. 

As  the  result  of  a  thorough  study  of  these  sources  the  author  has 
produced  a  book  which  will  likely  long  remain  the  standard  treat- 
ment of  a  very  important  element  of  Colonial  South  Carolina.  He 
tells  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  a  group  of  French  Protestants 
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from  their  homeland,  of  their  finding  a  haven  in  England,  and  of 
their  subsequent  migration  to  South  Carolina  in  the  late  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  religious  and 
industrial  phases  of  their  experiences  in  America  and  on  the  bi- 
ography of  individual  leaders. 

The  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  South  Carolina  Huguenots  is 
that  their  migration  to  America  was  not  the  transmission  of  an  old 
culture  to  a  new  environment  but  a  surrender  of  an  old  culture  in 
favor  of  that  already  established.  x\ll  phases  of  their  life  illustrate 
this  fact.  The  French  language  was  soon  forgotten,  names  were 
changed  (Serrurier  to  Smith,  for  example)  or  given  such  a  curious 
local  pronunciation  that  they  could  be  recognized  by  no  Frenchman. 
The  Huguenots  intermarried  with  persons  of  English  extraction  and 
took  the  patriot  side  in  the  Revolution.  There  is  no  French  culture 
in  South  Carolina  today.  How  this  change  was  effected  is  illus- 
trated by  their  religious  and  industrial  experiences. 

Their  religious  experiences  were  quite  curious  for  an  age  which 
took  doctrinal  differences  seriously.  Being  forced  to  flee  from 
France  for  consciences'  sake,  these  Calvanists,  under  the  influence 
of  only  a  moderate  degree  of  persuasion  and  compulsion,  readily 
abjured  their  old  faith  in  order  to  join  the  next  of  kin  to  the  papists, 
the  Episcopalians.  This  change  seems  to  have  been  induced  by  a 
Gallic  sense  of  accommodation  to  practical  exigencies,  before  which 
religious  idealism  or  fanaticism  stood  as  no  barrier.  Kind  treat- 
ment made  them  favorable  to  Anglicanism;  in  South  Carolina  they 
accepted  clergymen  who  were  trained  in  England,  for  the  vary  prac- 
tical reason  that  their  theological  schools  in  France  had  been  closed; 
since  the  law  of  1706  compelled  them  to  support  an  Episcopalian 
establishment  in  South  Carolina,  they  preferred  attending  that 
church  to  going  to  the  extra  expense  of  supporting  private  churches 
of  their  own;  and  their  economic  and  social  interests  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  Anglican  aristocracy.  They  even  joined  the  latter 
in  its  struggle  with  the  powerful  Dissenter  element,  and  the  Hugue- 
not form  of  worship,  except  in  one  church  in  Charleston,  soon  be- 
came extinct. 

The  industrial  experiences  of  this  very  practical  people  illustrate 
even  to  a  greater  degree  their  power  of  adaptability.  Sent  over  to 
cultivate  the  grape,  the  olive,  and  the  silk  worm,  they  never  carried 
these  pursuits  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  but  substituted  com- 
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mercial  and  agricultural  activities  in  keeping  with  local  tendencies. 
They  became  growers  of  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  breeders  of  fine 
horses,  distillers,  merchants,  and  brokers.  Some  were  soon  number- 
ed among  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  colony. 

Because  of  the  facility  with  which  they  adapted  themselves  to 
America,  perhaps  Professor  Hirsch  has  made  a  mistake  in  trying 
to  separate  them  from  the  English  element  of  Colonial  South  Caro- 
lina society.  The  intermingling  of  these  two  elements  was  so  thor- 
ough that  such  an  attempt,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  meticulous 
scholarship  of  the  author,  seems  well-nigh  impossible.  This  has 
led  to  the  mistake  of  claiming  French  origin  for  many  persons  of 
other  nationalities,  and  has  been  responsible,  perhaps  to  a  greater 
degree  than  outright  carelessness,  for  the  many  criticisms  which  the 
secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission  of  South  Carolina'  has 
brought  against  his  work. 

But  this  facility  with  which  the  Huguenots  adapted  themselves  to 
their  new  environment  was  the  reason  why  they  as  individuals  ex- 
ercised an  influence  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers.  At  no 
time  were  they  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  white  population 
of  the  colony;  yet  as  compared  with  the  more  numerous  Germans, 
the  other  non-British  element,  their  influence  on  the  social  and  po- 
litical life  was  much  greater.  Like  the  Germans  they 
were  frugal,  but  unlike  the  Germans  they  were  more  than 
peasants.  Springing  from  the  French  aristocracy  and  middle 
class,  they  adopted  all  the  devices  of  the  progressive  South  Caro- 
linian— his  religion,  his  curious  system  of  swamp  plantations  based 
on  slave  labor,  and  his  social  and  political  ideals.  The  Germans 
retained  to  a  greater  degree  their  European  culture  and  above  all 
the  European  idea  of  small  farms,  refusing  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  slavery.     They  remained  uninfluential. 

In  spite  of  the  merits  of  its  scholarship,  this  book,  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  will  be  of  little  interest  to  those 
who  have  no  technical  interest  in  colonial  history  or  in  the  Hugue- 
nots of  South  Carolina.  It  follows  the  traditions  of  much  of  the 
best  written  on  the  Colonial  period  in  being  unimaginative  and  dull. 
Our  author,  except  in  three  chapters  (iv,  ix,  xii),  makes  few  signifi- 
cant generalizations  or  comparisons  of  a  type  which  his  wide  schol- 
arship would  seem  to  justify;  he  largely  confines  himself  to  details. 


1  See  the  elaborate  review  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.,  in  The  State:  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
March  18,   1928. 
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The  geneological  data,  catalogues  of  names,  financial  statements, 
and  all  the  facts  imaginable  about  certain  churches,  have  all  the 
earmarks  of  the  local  history,  lacking  interest  to  anyone  except  the 
patient  scholar  who  cares  to  digest  them.  He  seems  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  most  significant  fact  of  Colonial  South  Carolina  history, 
the  creation  of  new  industries  suitable  to  the  new  environment  out 
of  which  grew  a  thoroughly  original  civilization.  More  space  is 
given  to  the  European  industries  which  the  Huguenots  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  establish  than  to  the  American  industries  which 
they  did  establish.  Moreover,  the  social  phases  of  their  life — the 
uses  made  of  the  wealth  they  accumulated,  their  display  of  fine  man- 
sions and  other  luxuries,  their  contact  with  the  negroes,  etc. — are 
almost  altogether  neglected. 

Francis  B.  Simkins. 
State  Teachers'  College,  Farmville,  Va. 


Varina  Howell,  Wife  of  Jefferson  Davis.    By  Eron  Rowland,  Mrs.  Dunbar  Row- 
land.   Volume  I  (New  York:  the  MacMillan  Company.    1927.  Pp.  xi,  499.    $4.00) 

Volume  one  of  Mrs.  Rowland's  life  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  is 
bound  in  black  moire  and  lettered  in  gold.  It  will  look  well  upon 
the  library  shelf.  Unfortunately  it  will  probably  be  found  there  in 
the  future.  A  well  conceived  biography  of  this  important  woman 
would  have  been  acceptable  not  only  to  scholars  but  also  to  the 
sophisticated  and  inquiring.  But  this  book  fails  to  give  the  essence 
of  the  pride  and  spirit  of  its  subject.  The  comparison  of  Mrs.  Da- 
vis to  an  imaginary  heroine,  one  third  Andromache,  one  third  Eliza- 
beth and  one  third  Victoria  is  a  decorative  artifice  that  is  not  linked 
with  the  structure.  Again  the  impression  is  blurred  with  a  profu- 
sion of  adjectives  such  as  are  used  to  describe  a  new  acquaintance 
in  whom  interest  has  been  aroused  but  whose  individual  quality 
eludes  discription,  "handsome,  light-hearted,  kindly  disposed," 
"popular,"  "witty,"  and  "proud." 

A  quotation  from  the  Memoir  is  something  of  an  oasis  if  one 
thirsts  to  comprehend  the  real  woman.  The  author  has  met  her 
and  given  her  a  high  estimate;  she  does  not  know  her.  Had  she  felt 
the  Tantalus  of  psychological  exploration  and  analysis  she  would  not 
have  had  room  for  the  somewhat  lengthy  political  explanations  with 
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their  undercurrent  of  exoneration  for  the  southern  position  in  1861. 
Had  artistry  prevailed  there  would  have  been  graduation  in  descrip- 
tion. The  acidity,  discrimination  and  pertinence  of  Mrs.  Davis' 
tongue  could  have  been  used  to  bite  into  the  plate  an  indelible  im- 
pression. Her  youthful  vanity  and  egotism  need  not  have  been 
glossed  over  as  in  this:  "Her  biographer  has  no  desire  to  hide  the 
fact  from  posterity  that  she  was,  at  this  period  especially,  somewhat 
vain  and  egotistical."  The  ever  recurring  emphasis  upon  her  fair- 
ness, generosity  and  affection  sound  too  much  like  the  condoning 
of  faults  by  a  fond  and  partial  champion  rather  than  like  the  incisive 
stroke  of  an  artist.  Mrs.  Davis  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
some  weaknesses.  Yet  her  inordinate  laughter  at  the  discomfiture 
of  others  must  be  explained  away:  ''If  this  must  be  recorded  against 
her  it  should  also  be  recorded  that  she  enjoyed  her  laughter  and 
rarely  if  ever  laughed  with  her  lips."  It  is  too  much  like  granting 
the  prophets  a  fault  because  to  do  less  is  to  blaspheme. 

Strong  preferences  and  their  free  expression  make  for  color  in  per- 
sonality. There  is  evidence  that  Mrs.  Davis  was  intellectually  un- 
prejudiced to  an  admirable  degree.  She  was  first,  however,  a  wo- 
man of  strong  emotional  reactions.  There  was  little  neutrality  in 
her  immediate  response  although  fairness  might  come  in  her  reflec- 
tions. She  sparkled.  She  dominated.  And  some  must  have  re- 
sented it.  A  careful  tracing  of  her  relations  with  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  might  have  revealed  the  facets  of  her  nature  in  brilliant 
succession.  But  no.  In  two  pages  of  platitudinous  evasions  the 
relation  is  carefully  described  as  ''a  subject  that  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  a  biography  of  Varina  Howell  Davis  as  much  as  the  author 
might  wish  to  omit  it."  Why  was  she  accused  of  being  a  "coarse 
western  woman"?  How  did  she  express  her  resentment?  Was  the 
"forgiveness  of  injury  and  wrong"  which  "became  a  powerful  attri- 
bute of  her  nature"  a  reproach  or  a  blessing?  Did  she  use  forgive- 
ness as  a  protection,  a  weapon  or  as  self  discipline?  Or  did  she  ad- 
mit it  as  a  part  of  an  ultimate  philosophical  perspective? 

Biographies  have  value  in  this  order.  They  may  give  a  vicarious 
immorality  to  one  who  was  mortal.  They  may  contribute  to  the 
historical  understanding  of  a  period  or  type.  Finally  they  may 
serve  as  the  means  by  which  a  determined  author  may  project  him- 
self or  his  conceptions  and  theories.  This  first  volume  of  Mrs. 
Davis'  biography  lacks  tactile  values.     There  is  a  certain  contribu- 
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tion  as  an  historical  sidelight  on  politics  but  Mrs.  Davis'  Memoir 
has  greater  value  here.  The  opportunity  to  throw  light  upon  social 
history  is  little  exploited.  The  presentation  of  Mrs.  Davis  as  a  type 
of  southern  womanhood  is  difficult  because  her  life  was  singular  and 
not  typical.  Viewed  from  this  angle  the  portrait  lacks  usefulness. 
We  are  regaled  with  descriptions  of  men  but  the  descriptions  of  wo- 
men are  rare.  What  sort  of  clothes  did  she  wear?  How  did  she 
entertain?  How  did  she  influence  her  husband?  Where  are  the 
specimens  of  her  wit?  What  kind  of  a  mother  did  she  make? 
What  were  her  views  upon  women?  It  is  significant  that  eleven 
pages  are  given  to  a  description  of  the  Charleston  Convention  and 
the  first  eight  have  no  mention  of  Mrs.  Davis. 

Mrs.  Rowland  does  not  project  herself  unduly.  What  she  does 
without  distrust  and  with  perfect  composure  is  to  portray  the  con- 
ception of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  that  was  current  among  the  right- 
eous women  of  post-bellum  days.  She  quotes  from  contemporaries 
and  descendants  of  contemporaries.  From  a  background  of  wor- 
ship and  respect  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  impending  doom  there 
steps  in  dignified  monotonous  measure  the  personfication  of  what 
southern  women  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  thought  the  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy  to  be.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  book 
Mrs.  Rowland  seems  to  tire  of  her  task.  There  are  many  mispelled 
words  and  many  poorly  constructed  sentences.  Prepositions  and 
pronouns  are  promiscuously  used  as  in  this,  "a  city  of  which  she  was 
proud  to  claim  as  a  home." 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Rowland  will  be  more  penetrating  and  at  ease  in  her 
next  volume.  The  conviction  is  upon  me  however  that  in  this  first 
one  she  has  imprisoned  the  real  Varina  Howell  and  restrained  her 
abounding  vitality  in  a  garment  that  is  ill  fitting. 

"What  is  Summer  in  a  fine  brocaded  gown? 

I  should  like  to  see  it  lying  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground." 

Marjorie  Mendenhall 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 
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HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  for 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual,  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina  Book- 
let, and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  publications  are 
out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  is  requested  to  send 
them  to  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary  of  The  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  supply  thus  accumulated  will  be 
used  to  serve  the  cause  of  North  Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in 
collections  of  libraries  and  students. 

Back  numbers  of  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per  num- 
ber. 

The  exercises  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  session  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  and  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Art  and  Folk-Lore  societies  were  held  in 
Raleigh,  November  22  and  23,  1928.  The  Sir  Walter  Hotel  was 
headquarters  of  the  three  organizations. 

The  session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  was 
opened  Thursday  evening,  November  22,  in  the  Virginia  Dare  Ball- 
room, Sir  Walter  Hotel,  with  an  invocation  by  Dr.  J.  Edward 
Kirbye,  minister  of  The  United  Church,  Raleigh.  President  James 
Boyd,  of  Southern  Pines,  author  of  Drums  and  Marching  On,  de- 
livered the  presidential  address,  ''The  Situation  of  Literature  in 
America."  Following  the  address,  there  was  a  reception  in  the  Ball- 
room to  members  and  guests  of  the  Association  and  societies. 

At  the  session  on  Friday  morning,  November  23,  in  the  Manteo 
Room,  R.  D.  W.  Connor  of  Chapel  Hill,  Kenan  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  read  a  paper,  "Charles 
Lee  Coon" — a  biographical  account  of  Dr.  Charles  L.  Coon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  who  died  in  office,  December  2^,  1927.  Mr. 
William  Polk  of  Warrenton  read  a  paper,  "The  Best  Hated  Man  in 
the  South,"  relating  to  Hinton  Rowan  Helper  and  his  book,  The  Im- 
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pending  Crisis  of  the  South.  Other  papers  were:  '^A  Bibliography 
of  North  Carolina  History  and  Literature  in  1928,"  by  Miss  Lois  V. 
Rumph  of  the  Library  Commission,  Raleigh;  and  ''The  Presidential 
Election  of  1824  in  North  Carolina,"  by  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh.  At  a  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Association,  immediately  after  the  program  of 
papers,  the  following  were  nominated  by  the  committee  composed 
of  Dr.  B.  B.  Kendrick,  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  and  Mrs,  J.  H.  And- 
erson, and  elected  as  officers  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  for  the  year  1928-1929:  president.  Dr.  H.  M.  Wag- 
staff,  Chapel  Hill,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  and  author 
and  editor  of  several  volumes  on  North  Carolina  history;  first  vice- 
president.  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Raleigh;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
William  A.  Graham,  Edenton;  and  third  vice-president,  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Griffin,  Spindale.  Resolutions,  reported  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  D.  T.  Smithwick,  Miss  Mary  Arrington,  and  W.  F. 
Marshall,  were  adopted  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for 
the  courtesies  of  various  organizations  which  assisted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  program,  directing  that  the  felicitations  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  sent  to  various  absent  members,  and  endorsing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  county  historian  by  the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  program  of  the  Association  was  brought  to  a  close  Friday 
evening,  November  23,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Hugh  Morson  High 
School,  by  an  address,  "Diplomats  in  the  American  Revolution,"  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Van  Tyne,  head  of  the  history  department.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  session  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  began  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  21,  with  the  opening  of  an  exhibit 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  in  the  Virginia  Dare  Ballroom,  from  the 
Grand  Central  Art  Galleries,  New  York,  to  members  of  the  Society 
and  patrons  and  patronesses  of  the  exhibit,  followed  by  a  reception 
to  the  visiting  artists.  Announcement  of  the  gift  of  several  paintings 
to  the  State  was  made  by  Mrs.  Katherine  P.  Arrington,  president  of 
the  Art  Society.  The  exhibit  was  open  to  the  public  and  viewed  by 
thousands  from  November  22  to  December  3. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  November  22,  the  Art  Society  held  a 
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round-table  discussion  of  ''How  can  the  production  and  recognition 
of  worthy  North  Carolina  art  best  be  encouraged,"  led  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Steen,  Chapel  Hill;  "How  can  appreciation  of  art  be  best  en- 
couraged among  the  people  of  the  State,"  led  by  Dr.  Archibald  Hen- 
derson, Chapel  Hill;  ''How  can  a  State  Art  Musuem  be  financed 
and  developed,"  led  by  Mrs.  Katherine  P.  Arrington,  Warrenton; 
and  "How  can  we  best  encourage  an  appreciation  of  art  in  the  public 
schools,"  led  by  Mr.  John  J.  Blair,  Raleigh.  At  a  business  meeting 
following  the  discussion,  the  Society  resolved  to  request  the  next 
General  Assembly  for  financial  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  Art 
Musuem.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1928- 
1929:  honorary  presidents.  Governor  Angus  W.  McLean,  Governor- 
elect  O.  Max  Gardner,  and  Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh;  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Katherine  Pendleton  Arrington,  Warrenton;  vice-presi- 
dents. Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh,  Colonel  Owen  Kenan,  Wilmington, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  London,  Raleigh;  secretary.  Dr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
Jr.,  Raleigh;  and  treasurer,  Mr.  John  J.  Blair,  Raleigh. 

The  program  of  the  seventeenth  annual  session  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Folk-Lore  Society,  held  in  the  Virginia  Dare  Ballroom,  Friday 
afternoon,  November  23,  consisted  of  the  presidential  address  by 
Mrs.  S.  Westray  Battle,  Asheville;  papers — "Some  Folk  Words,"  by 
Dr.  Thomas  P.  Harrison,  Raleigh;  "The  Musical  Possibilities  in 
Mountain  Songs,"  by  Mrs.  Maude  Minish  Sutton,  Forest  City,  and 
"John  Kuners,"  by  Dougald  MacMillan,  Chapel  Hill;  and  music — 
North  Carolina  Folk  Songs,  by  Mrs.  Peyton  J.  Brown,  soloist,  and 
Mr.  Peyton  J.  Brown  and  Miss  Mabel  Thomas,  accompanists.  At 
a  business  session,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  president,  Mrs.  S.  Westray  Battle,  Asheville;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs,  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Maude  Minish  Sutton,  Forest  City;  third  vice-president,  Miss  Lucy 
Maria  Cobb,  Raleigh;  and  secretary-treasurer,  Frank  C.  Brown, 
Durham. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mabel  Davis,  county  historian  of 
Warren  County,  the  Warren  County  Historical  Association  was  or- 
ganized at  a  meeting  in  the  Warren  County  Memorial  Library  at 
Warrenton,  September  21.  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  addressed  the  meeting.    Mr.  Wil- 
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Ham  Polk  was  elected  president;  Miss  Edna  Allen,  Mrs.  Nathan 
Palmer,  and  Miss  Mamie  Williams,  vice-presidents;  and  Miss  Ma- 
bel Davis,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Battle  of  Elizabethtown  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  unveiled  a  bronze 
tablet  at  Elizabethtown,  September  28,  commemorating  the  Battle 
of  Elizabethtown,  August  29,  1781.  Mrs.  E.  F.  McCulloch  presided 
at  the  exercises;  Professor  Frank  Graham  of  the  University  de- 
livered the  main  address,  and  Rev.  C.  B.  Heller  of  Elizabethtown 
read  an  historical  account  of  the  battle.  Brief  talks  were  made  by 
James  H.  Clark,  Mrs.  John  McDowell,  and  Homer  L.  Lyon  of  Eliza- 
bethtown; John  Bright  Hill  of  Wilmington;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Murphy 
of  Snow  Hill;  Mrs.  T.  C.  Turnage  of  Farmville;  Col.  W.  H.  Butner 
of  Fort  Bragg;  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Whitaker  of  Southern  Pines;  and 
A.  R.  Newsome  of  Raleigh. 

The  chief  accessions  to  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  during  the  months  of  August-No- 
vember, 1928,  were:  seventeen  volumes  of  Carteret  County  Re- 
cords; 49  volumes  of  Beaufort  County  Records;  932  pages  of  tran- 
scripts of  North  Carolina  material  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
London;  16  letters  of  the  Harry  A.  Chambers  Collection;  238  type- 
written pages  of  copies  of  North  Carolina  items  in  early  West  Indian 
and  New  England  newspapers  in  the  library  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  Worcester,  Mass.;  and  photostats  of  the  manu- 
script applications  to  President  Johnson  for  pardon  in  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington  by  about  2,000  North  Carolinians  who 
were  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty  proclamation  of  May  29, 
1865. 

A  bronze  tablet  was  unveiled  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Mitchell,  September  29,  commemorating  the 
noted  scientist  who  lost  his  life,  June  27,  1857,  while  on  a  scientific 
expedition  on  the  mountain  which  bears  his  name.  The  exercises 
were  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes,  state  forester,  who  read  a  bi- 
ographical sketch  written  by  Mrs.  Hope  Summerell  Chamberlain 
of  Raleigh,  grandaughter  of  Dr.  Mitchell.  Professor  CoUier  Cobb 
of  the  University  made  an  address. 

On  October  14,  a  monument  presented  by  the  Independent  Order 
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of  B'nai  Brith,  was  dedicated  in  Calvary  Episcopal  Churchyard, 
Fletcher,  N.  C,  to  Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  author  of  the  noted  ad- 
dress, "The  Scattered  Nation."  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  New 
York  City,  delivered  the  principal  address. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Guilford  Battle  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Tucker  of  Greensboro,  regent,  a  bronze  tablet  on  the  state 
highway  bridge  at  Franklinville,  Randolph  County,  was  unveiled  on 
November  15,  commemorating  the  escape  of  Andrew  Hunter  from 
David  Fanning  in  1781.  Assistant  Attorney- General  Charles  Ross 
of  Raleigh  and  Congressman  W.  C.  Hammer  of  Asheboro  delivered 
addresses. 

A  bronze  marker  was  unveiled  near  the  site  of  the  Old  Richmond 
Courthouse  in  Forsyth  County  on  October  13.  Miss  Mary  Dalton, 
regent  of  the  General  Joseph  Winston  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  was  in 
charge  of  the  exercises. 

County  historical  associations  were  organized  in  Wake  County 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton,  county  historian, 
on  October  8,  and  in  Franklin  County,  on  October  26,  by  County 
Historian  D.  T.  Smith  wick  of  Louisburg. 

The  Alfred  Moore  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  unveiled  a  marker  at  "The 
House  in  the  Horseshoe"  on  Deep  River,  ten  miles  north  of  Car- 
thage, on  November  10,  commemorating  the  skirmish  on  July  29, 
1781,  between  the  patriots  under  Colonel  Philip  Alston  and  the 
Tories  under  David  Fanning.  Associate  Justice  W.  J.  Adams  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Professor  Frank  Graham  of  the  University 
were  the  chief  speakers  at  the  exercises. 

On  September  27,  Mrs.  Alfred  Williams,  of  Raleigh,  acting  for 
the  Johnston  Pettigrew  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  presented  through  State 
Regent  Mrs.  W.  F.  Woodard  to  the  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D. 
C,  a  memorial  fence  and  bronze  tablet  at  the  grave  of  General 
James  Johnston  Pettigrew,  near  Lake  Phelps  in  Tyrrell  County. 
The  Pettigrew  cemetery,  in  which  is  the  grave  of  General  Pettigrew, 
was  repaired,  restored,  and  fenced  by  the  Johnston  Pettigrew 
Chapter.    Mr.  Henry  M.  London  and  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds  of  Raleigh 
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participated  in  the  exercises.    Judge  Francis  D.  Winston  of  Windsor 
delivered  the  chief  address. 

The  city  of  Lexington  unveiled  a  marble  shaft  on  the  courthouse 
square  at  Lexington  on  September  22,  commemorating  the  one 
hundreth  anniversary  of  the  chartering  of  the  town. 

Governor  Angus  W.  McLean  called  a  conference  of  leading  edu- 
cators in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Raleigh,  on  Oct- 
ober 8,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  diffusing  more  extensive  infor- 
mation about  North  Carolina  history  among  the  citizenship  and 
particularly  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  recommendations  to  the  Governor  by  December  1. 

The  Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
commission,  covering  the  period  December  1,  1926-June  30,  1928, 
shows  that  316  manuscript  volumes,  90,000  manuscripts,  5,351 
pages  of  transcripts  and  photostats,  301  issues  of  North  Carolina 
newspapers,  and  54  maps  were  added  to  the  collections  of  the  His- 
torical Commission;  3  historical  markers  were  erected;  6  volumes, 
1  bulletin  and  the  quarterly  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal Review,  in  addition  to  4  publications  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Library,  were  issued;  7,463  manuscripts  were  scientifically  repaired; 
38  volumes  of  manuscripts  were  mounted  and  bound;  a  new  system 
of  cataloguing  was  devised  and  its  application  to  the  collections 
was  begun;  2,000  visits  were  made  to  consult  the  records — 331 
by  non-residents  of  the  State  and  165  by  historians  and  graduate 
students;  750  certified  copies  of  records  were  supplied  to  391  people 
living  in  North  Carolina  and  37  other  states  and  foreign  countries; 
1 1,000  school  children  and  many  citizens  visited  the  Hall  of  History; 
and  600  bills  were  drafted  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Library  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TENNESSEE 
HISTORY' 

By  Philip  M.  Hamer 

The  history  of  the  region  that  now  is  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
in  so  far  as  white  men  and  not  the  aborigines  alone  are  concerned, 
begins  possibly  with  the  expedition  of  Hernando  De  Soto  in  1540- 
1541.  More  probably  white  men  first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the 
future  Tennessee  when  James  Needham  and  Gabriel  Arthur  from 
Virginia  in  1673  visited  the  Cherokee  Indians  or  when  in  that  same 
year  Marquette  and  Jolliet  made  their  memorable  voyage  down 
the  Mississippi.  Certainly  in  the  years  that  followed  came  traders, 
soldiers  and  hunters,  and  finally  in  1768  or  1769  the  first  per- 
manent white  settlers.  Government  was  first  organized  when  in 
1772  the  Watauga  Compact  was  adopted  by  the  few  pioneers  in 
what  is  now  the  upper  eastern  corner  of  the  State.  Then  followed 
recognition  of  North  Carolina's  authority  and  the  future  Tennessee 
became  Washington  County  and  in  time  several  counties  of  that 
State.  A  repudiation  of  North  Carolina's  authority  a  few  years 
later  by  three  of  those  counties  under  the  name  of  the  state  of 
Franklin  failed.  Finally,  in  1790  the  Tennessee  region  became 
the  Territory  of  the  United  States  South  of  the  River  Ohio  (better 
known  as  the  Southwest  Territory) .    Six  years  later  came  statehood. 

It  is  not  with  the  records  of  the  Tennessee  region  in  this  early 
period  that  this  article  is  primarily  concerned.  Responsibility  for 
the  preservation  of  many  of  those  records  rested  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  authorities  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  present  Ten- 


1  The  material   for  this  paper,    in   addition   to  that  cited  in   foot  notes,    has  been  secured  from 
legislative  acts  and  journals,    from  interviews  and  letters,   and  from  personal  examination  or  use  of 

the  repositories  of  documents  herein  described. 
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nessee,  and  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  into  the  State 
copies  of  such  as  may  now  be  found  elsewhere.^ 

Of  the  local  records  of  this  period  the  Watauga  Compact  and 
the  papers  of  the  government  established  under  it  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed.  Of  the  early  county  governments  some  records  have 
fortunately  been  preserved.  Of  the  records  of  the  state  of  Franklin 
few  are  in  Tennessee,  and  the  same  must  be  said,  except  for  county 
records,  of  the  government  of  the  territory.  The  student  of  the  pre- 
statehood  period  of  Tennessee  history  must  go,  accordingly,  to 
widely  separated  places  of  the  earth  for  the  documents  so  necessary 
for  his  work.  In  the  South  Carolina  archives  he  will  find  ^'Indian 
Books"  and  legislative  and  executive  journals  that  record  the 
activities  of  traders  and  soldiers  who  ventured  into  the  wilderness 
that  was  to  be  Tennessee.  In  North  Carolina's  archives  are  docu- 
ments of  the  utmost  value  for  the  history  of  North  Carolina's  once 
western  counties  and  the  men  who  lived  in  them.^  In  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  important  documents  in  the  Papers  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  in  transcripts  from  foreign  archives,  and  in  other 
groups  of  manuscripts.  In  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  Washington  are  records  of  the  territorial  government.  In  the 
library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  are  the  well 
known  Draper  Collections.  In  the  Public  Record  Office  in  Lon- 
don are  records  made  by  British  officials  in  America.  In  the  ar- 
chives of  France  and  Spain  are  documents  that  date  from  the 
years  when  the  governments  of  these  countries  received  reports 
about  the  Tennessee  country  from  officials  in  New  Orleans,  Mo- 
bile, and  Pensacola. 

As  regards  the  period  of  statehood  only  passing  mention  need 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  valuable  records  are  to  be  found  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  outside  the  State.  Notable,  for  example,  are  the 
papers  of  Andrew  Jackson,  James  K.  Polk,  and  Andrew  Johnson 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  For  years  before  the  libraries  of  Ten- 
nessee awoke  to  the  desirability  of  building  up  collections  of  Ten- 
nesseeans,  libraries  of  other  states  collected  Tennessee  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  and  manuscripts. 


2  This  is  a  general  statement  to  which  in  detail  some  exceptions  can  be  taken.  See  post  for  an 
account  of  the  McClung  Collection. 

»  A  great  part,  probably  the  major  part,  of  these  have  been  printed  in  the  Colonial  and  State 
Records  of  North  Carolina   (30  vols.,    Raleigh,    1886-1914.) 
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The  State  Archives 

The  archives  of  Tennessee,  like  the  archives  of  other  states,  suf- 
fered greatly  from  destructive  forces  before  attempts  were  made 
to  secure  systematic  preservation  of  them,  yet  much  of  historical 
value  remains.  One  factor  making  for  loss  or  destruction  of  offi- 
cial records  was  the  failure  of  the  State  during  its  early  years  to 
adopt  a  permanent  capital.  First  Knoxville,  then  Kingston,  Knox- 
ville  again,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Murfreesborough  until  1826,  and 
then  finally  Nashville  were  the  seats  of  government.  Not  until 
1853  was  the  present  capitol  building  occupied.  The  Civil  War, 
during  which  Tennessee  was  a  major  battle  area,  caused  other 
losses.  Carelessness,  ignorance,  and  indifference  played  their  part. 
Few  were  interested  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Few  realized  that 
the  records  of  the  state  government  in  all  its  branches  were  records 
of  that  history.  Few  knew  or  cared  whether  or  not  these  records 
were  carefully  preserved. 

By  the  constitution  of  1796  and  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  that 
year  it  was  required  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  keep  a 
record  of  all  the  official  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  governor  and 
of  the  legislature.  It  appears  also  that  without  specific  legislative 
warrant  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  became  the  depository 
for  records  of  other  agencies  of  government  that  were  deemed  by 
him  or  by  other  officials  worthy  of  preservation.  Thus  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  became  in  a  limited  sense  the  State's  first  archivist. 

As  early  as  1837  the  rooms  of  this  official  were  over-crowded 
and  were  characterised  by  the  governor  as  ^^by  no  means  suitable 
for  the  preservation  of  the  official  documents,  books,  and  papers 
of  the  state."  The  completion  of  the  new  capitol  building  in  1853 
probably  relieved  congestion  for  some  years,  but  in  time  this  build- 
ing was  outgrown.  In  the  years  after  the  Civil  War  as  space  in  the 
offices  in  the  capitol  building  came  increasingly  into  demand  many 
of  the  records  of  these  offices  were  removed  into  one  out-of-the- 
way  place  and  then  another  until  ultimately  great  quantities  of 
them  were  dumped  into  the  west  crypt  of  the  basement  of  the 
capitol.  Here  they  remained  for  years  neglected.  They  "lay  piled 
in  masses  on  the  stone  floors,  among  old  paint  barrels,  ashes,  trash 
of  every  description,  dirt  and  grime.  They  were  wet  and  rotting, 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  janitor  of  the  capitol  burned 
up  several  cartloads  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  'wet  and 
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nasty  and  smelled  bad.'  "  Quantities  were  sold,  without  legislative 
authorization,  as  waste  paper.  On  one  occasion  three  thousand 
volumes  of  records  of  the  state  bank  and  its  branches  were  sold  to 
a  junk  dealer.  Other  documents  were  mutilated  by  persons  who 
sought  stamps  and  autographs.  One  seeker  after  knowlege  of 
Tennessee  history  accidentally  found  ''the  original  manuscript 
draft  of  the  constitution  of  1796,  with  the  autograph  signatures  of 
all  the  members  of  the  convention  which  framed  it — covered  with 
dust  in  the  back  of  a  pigeon-hole  in  an  unused  closet,  where  it  had 
doubtless  lain  undisturbed  for  thirty  or  forty  years."* 

It  was  not  until  early  in  the  present  century  that  some  steps 
were  taken  at  least  to  preserve  the  State's  archives  that  had  thus 
far  escaped  destruction.  The  legislature  of  1901  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  condition  of  archives  in  the  basement  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  construction  of  a  room  in  the  attic  of  the 
capitol  in  which  the  archives  could  be  stored.  Governor  Benton 
McMillin  ordered  the  archives  removed  from  the  basement  to  the 
armory  and  then  to  the  room  provided  in  the  attic.  Out  of  a  small 
surplus  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  governor's 
office  he  employed  Mr.  Robert  T.  Quarles  to  bring  some  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  documents  in  the  attic.  Mr.  Quarles  who  had  been 
for  some  time  connected  with  the  State  Library  and  was  an  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  a  careful  preservation  of  the  State's  archives 
thus  became  Tennessee's  first  archivest,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  neither  by  law  nor  by  resolution  did  the  legislature  ever  estab- 
lish that  office.^  Nevertheless,  the  legislature  of  1903  appropriated 
$1,200  for  the  biennium  to  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor  for  the  preservation  of  the  archives.  In  1905  the  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Society  attempted  to  secure  from  the  legislature 
the  organization  of  a  Department  of  Archives.  This  the  legislature 
refused  to  do,  but  it  did  include  in  the  General  Appropriation  Bill 
$1,000  per  year  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a  secretary  of  the 
''Department  of  History  and  Archives."  In  1907  this  was  increas- 
ed to  $1,750,  two  years  later  to  $2,000,  and  the  addition  of  a  clerk 
at  $500  per  year  in  1911  brought  the  total  to  $2,500.  With  these 
meagre  appropriations  Mr.  Quarles  labored,  until  his  death  in  1913, 


*  Information  and  quotations  in  this  paragraph  are  taken  largely  from  R.  A.  Halley,  "The 
Preservation  of  Tennessee  History,"  in  American  Historical  Magazine,   VIII,    49-63. 

''  This  is  pointed  out  in  A.  P.  Foster,  "Tennessee  Department  of  Library,  Archives  and  His- 
tory," in  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  VI,  266-278.  No  department  of  archives  was  estab- 
lished,  except  to  the  extent  that  appropriations  were  made  for  it. 
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to  arrange  and  classify  the  documents  in  his  care  and  to  add  to 
the  archives  documents  that  had  not  previously  been  transferred. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Quarles,  his  son,  Robert  T.  Quarles,  Jr., 
succeeded  him  for  a  few  months,  and  he  in  turn  gave  way  to  Dr. 
Gus  W.  Dyer.  In  1915  Dr.  Dyer  refused  the  request  of  the  gov- 
ernor that  he  resign,  whereupon  the  legislature  by  resolution 
declared  that  the  Department  of  History  and  Archives  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  appropriation  act  of  1913  had  "no  legal  existence 
under  any  law."  It  thus  got  rid  of  Dr.  Dyer,  and  appropriated  for 
the  "Department  of  Archives  and  History"  only  $900  per  annum  for 
a  clerk's  salary  and  $1,000  for  office  expenses.  Two  years  later 
the  total  appropriation  was  decreased  by  $100.  In  1919  the  depart- 
ment that  never  had  been  recognized  in  law  except  in  appropria- 
tion acts  was  abolished;  its  books  and  papers  were  ordered  trans- 
ferred to  the  custody  of  the  State  Library;  and  to  the  library  ap- 
propriation was  added  $500  per  annum  for  archive  expenses  and 
$720  for  an  extra  porter  "to  look  after  said  books  and  papers." 

By  the  same  legislature  that  abolished  the  Department  of  History 
and  Archives  the  Tennessee  State  Historical  Committee  was  author- 
ized. Apparently  the  World  War  was  partly  responsible  for  this,  be- 
cause the  joint  resolution  that  empowered  the  governor  to  appoint 
the  twenty  five  members  of  this  committee  charged  it  with  the 
duty  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  indexing  data  "of  every  kind 
and  character  relating  to  the  part  that  Tennessee  has  played  in 
the  great  world  war."  A  later  joint  resolution  of  this  same  legis- 
lative session  (1919)  took  a  broader  view  of  the  whole  period  of 
the  State's  history,  declared  truly  that  Tennessee's  history  had  not 
been  written  because  of  a  "lack  of  collected  material  on  which  to 
base  such  history,"  and  directed  the  Historical  Committee  to  col- 
lect, compile,  index,  and  arrange  data  on  Tennessee's  part  in  all 
the  wars  to  which  she  had  been  a  party  and  materials  of  all  kinds 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  State,  the  life  of  its  people,  the 
careers  of  its  distinguished  personalities,  etc.  These  materials 
were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State  Librarian  for  safe  keeping. 
The  committee  was  duly  appointed  with  Mr.  John  Trotwood  Moore, 
who  was  also  State  Librarian,  as  chairman.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  legislature  made  no  appropriation  with  which  to  aid  the 
committee  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  and  not  much  could 
accordingly  be  done. 
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The  legislature  of  1921  took  a  decidedly  forward  step  when  it 
pased  an  act  broadening  the  duties  of  the  Historical  Committee 
and  providing  financial  support  for  it.  By  this  act  the  Historical 
Committee  was  given  the  duty  of  collecting  for  permanent  pre- 
servation in  the  archives  ''the  individual  records  of  the  Tennessee 
Soldiers,  Sailors,  Airmen  and  Marines  who  saw  service  in  the  great 
World  War  .  .  .  together  with  all  the  original  letters,  maps,  papers, 
official  documents,  medals,  mementoes  and  souvenirs  possible  to 
be  collected  and  all  other  papers  which  will  throw  Historical  light 
on  the  valiant  part  enacted  by  Tennessee  in  the  World  War."  The 
committee  should  collect  also  "the  records  of  the  State's  World  War 
activities,  both  civil,  and  military"  as  performed  by  organizations 
and  by  individuals.  It  was  furthermore  provided  that  the  commit- 
tee should  ''collect  from  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  court  records, 
church  records,  private  collections  and  elsewhere,  historical  data, 
pertaining  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  territory  included 
therein  from  the  earliest  time;  to  have  such  material  properly 
edited,  published  by  the  state  printer  and  distributed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee;  to  care  for  the  proper  marking  and 
perservation  of  Battlefields,  houses  and  other  places  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  State;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  Historical 
Museum;  to  diffuse  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  History  and 
resources  of  Tennessee;  to  encourage  the  study  of  Tennessee  history 
in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  stimulate  and  encourage  histori- 
cal investigation  and  [sic]  records  among  the  people  of  the  State." 
Another  provision  of  the  act  authorized  "any  State,  County,  Town  or 
other  public  officials,  in  custody  of  public  documents"  to  turn  over  to 
the  committee  for  permanent  preservation  such  of  these  documents 
as  were  not  in  current  use.  Finally  the  committee  was  allowed  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  with  which  to  employ  a  secretary 
and  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  it. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  sought  energetically  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  its  work.  County  committees,  advisory  to  the 
state  committee,  were  organized.  Appeals  were  made  through 
the  newspapers.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  old  soldiers  and 
to  others.  Attempts  were  made  particularly  to  get  the  records  of 
military  activities.  Something  was  achieved.  Some  diaries,  letters, 
curios,  etc.,  were  sent  to  the  committee.  About  4,500  Confeder- 
ate veterans  replied  to  questionnaires  giving  information  or  person- 
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al  and  family  history,  impressions  of  negro  slavery,  and  social  and 
educational  conditions  under  which  they  had  lived.  Some  six  hun- 
dred Federal  soldiers  did  the  same,  as  did  a  number  of  pioneer  citi- 
zens upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  A  systematic  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  complete  records  of  Tennessee's  "Gold  Star  Boys" 
of  the  World  War.     Many  historic  spots  were  marked.^ 

The  Tennessee  Historical  Committee  was  short-lived.  Governor 
Austin  Peay's  Administrative  Reorganization  Bill  in  1923  created 
within  the  Department  of  Education  a  Division  of  Library  and  Ar- 
chives and  transferred  to  this  division  the  powers  and  duties  former- 
ly vested  in  the  State  Librarian  and  the  Tennessee  Historical  Com- 
mittee. The  appropriation  bill  of  this  year  granted  only  $5,000  per 
year  for  "History  and  Archives  work."  This  appropriation  was  dis- 
continued two  years  later  but  in  1927  it  was  restored  and  $2,400  per 
year  was  added  for  the  salary  of  a  "Keeper  of  Archives  and  Mu- 
seum." This  does  not  include  the  appropriation  for  the  salary  of 
the  "Supervisor"  of  the  division,  Mr.  Moore,  whose  title  by  this  act 
is  stated  to  be  "State  Librarian  and  Historian."^ 

Meanwhile  the  archives  were  at  last  brought  from  the  attic  of  the 
capitol  where  they  were  in  some  danger  from  fire  and  from  leaks  in 
the  roof  and  where  despite  the  labors  of  Mr.  Quarles  and  his  suc- 
cessors they  were  still  not  conveniently  arranged  for  those  who  de- 
sired to  use  them.  The  persevering  student,  following  a  janitor  who 
carried  the  archives  key  up  a  long,  narrow,  and  steep  flight  of 
stone  steps,  might  gain  access  to  the  room.  Here  no  one  was  in 
permanent  charge  to  guide  him  in  his  search  for  information.  The 
place  was  poorly  lighted,  dusty,  unheated  in  winter,  hot  under  the 
roof  in  summer.  For  years  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society  and 
interested  persons  had  asked  in  vain  for  an  archives  building.  In 
1919  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  somewhat 
forcefully  called  to  the  archives  when  a  resolution  was  passed  direct- 
ing an  immediate  investigation  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  ex- 
cessive weight  of  the  archives  in  the  attic  above  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  calculated  to  overload  and  crush  the  floor  and  thus 
endanger  the  lives  of  members  of  the  House.  It  was  in  this  same 
year  that  the  construction  of  an  impressive  War  Memorial  Building 
was  authorized  by  the  legislature.  Provision  was  made  for  the  lo- 
cation of  the  archives  in  this  fire  proof  building  and  upon  its  comple- 


'  Reports  of  Tennessee  Historical  Commission  [«c]   covering  biennium  1921-1923. 
'  His  letterhead,    however,    entitles  him,    "Librarian  and  Archivist." 
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tion  in  1925  a  large  part,  though  not  all,  of  the  archival  records  of 
the  State  were  removed  from  the  capitol  attic  to  their  new  and  much 
more  adequate  home.® 

Such  of  the  archives  as  have  been  moved  to  the  Memorial  Build- 
ing are  safe  from  fire  and  water  and  other  agencies  of  destruction, 
and  they  are  far  more  conveniently  located  and  arranged  for  the  use 
of  those  who  desire  to  use  them  than  formerly  they  were.  No  com- 
plete list  of  them  has  been  prepared  and  printed,^  and  only  care- 
ful search  can  reveal  in  detail  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  found.  A  cur- 
sory examination  reveals  materials  of  great  historical  value  as  well  as 
serious  gaps  in  important  files  of  documentary  records. 

Some  of  the  most  important  materials,  without  considering  gaps 
therein,  may  be  briefly  mentioned.^^  Journals  of  Tennessee's  three 
constitutional  conventions  have  been  printed  but  a  journal  of  the  im- 
portant Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  Convention  of  1834  has  not. 
Journals  and  acts  of  the  legislature,  including  the  acts  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  territorial  period,  are  almost  complete.  Other  legis- 
lative records,  bills,  resolutions,  petitions,  reports  of  committees,  are 
numerous.  Papers  and  letters  of  the  governors  date  from  1796. 
Papers  from  the  offices  of  the  comptroller  and  the  treasurer  are 
voluminous.  Materials  for  the  study  of  banks,  turnpikes,  rail- 
roads, schools,  and  state  institutions  exist  in  considerable  quantities. 
Many  military  and  pension  records  have  been  preserved  and 
recently  photostats  of  muster  rolls  in  Washington  have  been 
secured.  Records  of  Tenesseeans  who  died  in  the  World 
War  have  been  compiled.  Replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to 
Confederate  and  Union  soldiers  and  to  pioneer  settlers  have  been 
filed.  Several  hundred  volumes  of  land  grants  dating  from  1784 
and  other  papers  relating  to  lands  have  been  preserved,  as  have 
great  quantities  of  records  of  the  superior  courts.  In  addition  to 
formal  records  of  the  state  government  a  considerable  body  of  fami- 
ly papers,  reminiscences,  etc.,  have  been  from  time  to  time  given  to 
the  State. 

Many  of  the  more  recent  records  of  the  various  departments  of 


^  This  should  be  thought  of  as  an  archives  building.  The  archives  and  the  Tennessee  Histori- 
cal Society  occupy  only  a  portion  of  it.     The  State  Library  remains  in  the  capitol  building. 

»  In  the  absence  of  such  a  list  and  complete  calendars,  the  most  useful  guides  to  the  Tennessee 
Archives  are  St.  George  L.  Sioussat,  "A  Preliminary  Report  upon  the  Archives  of  Tennessee,"  in 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1906,  II,  197-238,  and  Silas  Erwin  Scates, 
A  Classification  of  Some  Historical  Material  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  (a  Master  of  Arts  thesis  in 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,   1926). 

1°  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  distinguish  between  the  records  that  have  been  removed  to  the 
War  Memorial  Building  and  those  that  have  not  yet  been  removed. 
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government  have  not,  of  course,  been  transferred  to  the  archives. 
County  officials  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  grant- 
ed in  the  Historical  Committee  Act  of  1921  to  transfer  their  records 
to  a  central  repository  of  archives. 

Monuments  and  Memorials 

The  Tennessee  legislature  in  recent  years  has  been  generous  in  its 
appropriations  for  the  erection  of  monuments  and  the  preservation 
of  places  of  historic  interest.  Over  a  long  period  of  time  it  has  grant- 
ed money  to  the  Ladies'  Hermitage  Association  for  the  preservation 
and  repair  of  the  Hermitage,  the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson.  In  192 1 
it  provided  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  the  Andrew  John- 
son Tailor  Shop  in  Greeneville  and  has  subsequently  assisted  in  its 
maintenance.  In  1925  it  appropriated  $8,500  for  a  statue  of  An- 
drew Jackson  for  Statuary  Hall  in  the  national  capitol  in  Washing- 
ton. The  legislature  of  1927  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Tennessee  room  in  the  Confederate 
Museum  in  Richmond,  $2,500  for  a  monument  at  Jonesborough  in 
honor  of  John  Sevier  and  the  state  of  Franklin,  and  $25,000  to  pur- 
chase, repair  and  preserve  the  house  of  Sam  Davis  in  Rutherford 
County.  At  other  times  monuments  to  various  notables  of  the  State 
have  been  provided  for.  In  1925  a  Monument  Commission  was  es- 
tablished with  an  appropriation  in  that  year  of  $51,000  and  in  1927 
of  the  same  amount  for  the  purchase  of  the  James  K.  Polk  home  and 
the  erection  of  memorials  to  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  Gov- 
ernor Robert  L.  Taylor,  and  such  other  memorials  and  monuments 
as  the  commission  should  approve.  From  this  fund  aid  has  been 
given  to  the  Governor  William  Blount  Mansion  Association  for  the 
purchase  of  the  home  in  Knoxville  of  Tennessee's  territorial 
governor. 

Libraries 

A  number  of  libraries  in  Tennessee  are  making  some  attempt  to 
collect  records  of  the  State's  history,  but  most  of  them  are  handi- 
capped by  high  prices  and  inadequate  funds.  The  State  Library, 
established  in  1854,  is  housed  in  the  capitol  building,  and  of  recent 
years  it  has  added  considerably  to  its  collection  of  printed  records  of 
Tennessee.  It  has  the  most  complete  collection  in  the  State  of  print- 
ed acts,  journals,  departmental  reports,  and  miscellaneous  pamph- 
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lets  and  periodicals.  Its  collection  of  newspapers  is  valuable,  and 
it  appears  to  be  the  only  library  in  the  State  that  is  keeping  up  to 
date  files  of  the  leading  papers  of  Nashville,  Memphis,  Knoxville, 
and  Chattanooga.  It  has  a  large  collection  of  oil  portraits  of  Ten- 
nessee's governors  and  other  notables. 

In  Knoxville  the  Lawson  McGhee  Library  has  an  important 
collection  of  Tennesseeana.  The  neucleus  for  this  was  the  private 
library  of  Mr.  Calvin  M.  McClung  who  had  for  years  been  interest- 
ed in  genealogy  and  the  early  history  of  the  region  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee. Following  his  death  in  1919  this  was  given  to  the  library  by 
his  widow  who  has  since  that  time  contributed  substantially  to  its  en- 
largement. Maintained  in  the  library  as  a  separate  unit,  known  as 
the  Calvin  M.  McClung  Collection,  it  includes  rare  books,  periodi- 
cals, pamphlets,  Knoxville  newspapers,  maps,  and  manuscripts. 
Among  the  latter,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  T.  A.  R. 
Nelson  papers,  the  Houk  papers,  some  William  Blount  papers,  pho- 
tostats and  transcripts  of  documents  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
the  South  Carolina  archives,  and  in  the  Spanish  archives,  and  photo- 
stats of  the  Tennessee  Papers  and  selected  items  of  other  groups  from 
the  Draper  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 
The  McClung  Collection  is  particularly  valuable  for  that  early 
period  of  Tennessee  History  on  which  the  state  archives  naturally 
have  little.'^ 

The  Carnegie  Library  in  Nashville  has  an  important  collection  of 
Nashville  newspapers  and  a  working  collection  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets. The  library  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in 
Nashville  has  a  small  group  of  Nashville  newspapers  and  the  valu- 
able correspondence  of  James  Robertson.  The  Cossitt  Library  in 
Memphis  has  a  file  of  Memphis  newspapers  dating  from  1834.  The 
University  of  Tennessee  Library  in  Knoxville  has  a  small  collection 
of  newspapers  and  manuscripts. 

Historical  Societies 
The  first  organization  of  Tennesseeans  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  history  of  their  State  seems  to  have  been  the  Tennessee 
Antiquarian  Society  in  1820.     With  Judge  John  Haywood  as  its 
president  its  existence  was  brief  and  it  served  chiefly  the  useful  pur- 


"  George  F.  Mellen,  "Calvin  Morgan  McClung  and  his  Library,"  in  Tennessee  Historical 
Magazine,  VII,  3-26;  and  catalogue  entitled  Calvin  Morgan  McClung  Historical  Collection  (Knox- 
ville, 1921).  Since  the  printing  of  this  catalogue  of  one  hundred  ninety-two  pages  many  impor- 
tant additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection. 
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pose  of  assisting  its  president  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  his 
Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee  (1823)  and  his  Civil 
and  Political  History  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  (1823).  In  the 
thirties  another  Tennessee  historian,  James  G.  M.  Ramsey,  was  in- 
strumental in  the  organization  in  Knoxville  of  the  East  Tennessee 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society.  Ramsey  was  its  "Perpetual 
Corresponding  Secretary,"^^  and  it  seems  to  have  been  of  assistance 
to  him  in  gathering  material  for  his  Annals  of  Tennessee  (1853). 

The  Tennessee  historical  Society,  however,  is  the  organization 
that  has  done  most  for  the  preservation  of  Tennessee  history.  It 
was  organized  in  Nashville  in  1849  "for  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  facts  relative  to  the  natural,  aboriginal  and  civil  history 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee."  Its  first  president  was  Nathaniel  Cross. 
During  the  early  fifties  it  languished,  but  was  revived  in  1857  under 
the  presidency  of  Col.  A.  W.  Putnam,  author  of  the  History  of 
Middle  Tennessee  (1859).  Considerable  progress  was  made  by  the 
society  in  the  collection  of  manuscripts  and  the  development  of  an 
historical  museum  until  the  Civil  War  compelled  a  suspension  of  its 
activities.  In  1874  it  was  reorganized  and  in  the  following  year  it 
was  incorporated.  From  1857  until  1886  its  collections  were  lo- 
cated in  the  State  Library  but  crowded  conditions  there  compelled 
it  to  seek  new  quarters  which  it  found  in  the  Watkins  Institute 
Building.^^  In  the  course  of  time  these  accommodations  became 
inadequate;  there  was  danger  of  fire;  and  the  most  valuable  of  the 
society's  manuscripts  had  to  be  removed  to  less  accessible  quarters 
in  a  fire-proof  safe.  For  years  the  society  sought  to  secure  from  the 
legislature  some  recognition  of  the  valuable  work  it  had  done  in  col- 
lecting and  preserving  records  of  the  State's  history.  It  offered  to 
give  to  the  State  its  collections  if  the  State  would  provide  a  suitable 
place  for  their  preservation  and  safekeeping.  Not  until  1927,  after 
the  completion  of  the  War  Memorial  Building,  was  this  offer  accept- 
ed. The  legislature  of  that  year  by  resolution  accepted  the  propos- 
al of  the  society  to  "turn  over  to  the  State  in  trust  for  permanent 
preservation  and  historical  research  and  education,  its  collection  of 
relics,  books,  newspapers,  portraits,  and  manuscripts."  This  prop- 
erty, the  legislative  resolution  continued,  should  be  preserved  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Library  and  Archives,  but  the 


"J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  Autobiography  (MS.). 
,   "  John  M.   Lea,    "History  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society,"  in  American  Historical  Maga- 
zine, VI,   352-362. 
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society  should  continue  its  corporate  existence,  and  should  continue 
to  have  for  its  use  the  rooms  that  had  recently  been  assigned  it  in  the 
Memorial  Building  where  its  collection  should  be  maintained  intact 
unless  otherwise  agreed  to  by  mutual  consent.  Furthermore  the 
legislature  agreed  that  the  state  of  Tennessee  should  make  reason- 
able appropriations  for  proper  equipment,  for  the  care  of  the  col- 
lection, for  indexing  it,  for  further  collection  of  materials,  and  to 
aid  in  the  publication  of  the  society's  magazine.  The  legislature  of 
1927  failed  to  make  an  appropriation  for  these  purposes,  but  it  is 
hoped  by  the  society  and  its  friends  that  the  legislature  of  1929  will 
give  it  the  financial  support  that  it  greatly  needs. 

The  society's  collection  has  been  housed  since  1925  in  these  rooms 
in  the  Memorial  Building.  It  has  a  card  catalog  of  its  manuscripts 
which  include  in  considerable  numbers  letters  of  William  Blount, 
John  Coffee,  Andrew  Jackson,  Joseph  McMinn,  John  Overton, 
John  Sevier,  James  Winchester,  and  others.  It  has  a  valuable  file 
of  newspapers,  including  the  first  issues  (1791-1795)  of  Tennessee's 
first  newspaper.  The  Knoxville  Gazette.  It  has  a  large  number  of 
portraits  of  men  prominent  in  Tennessee  history  and  an  interesting 
collection  of  historical  relics. 

A  newcomer  among  historical  organizations  is  the  East  Tennessee 
Historical  Society,  established  in  1924,  with  headquarters  in  the  Mc- 
Clung  Collection  in  Knoxville.  The  Memphis  Historical  Society  is 
also  active.  Some  of  the  patriotic  organizations  of  the  State  interest 
themselves  in  marking  historic  spots  and  preserving  places  of  his- 
toric interest. 

Publications 

In  the  publication  of  its  historical  records  Tennessee  and  Ten- 
nesseeans  have  done  relatively  little.  The  Division  of  Library  and 
Archives  has  printed,  as  yet,  practically  nothing.  In  1896  Peabody 
Normal  College  began  the  quarterly  publication  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  W.  R.  Garrett  of  the  American  Historical  Maga- 
zine. In  1902,  however,  Peabody  discontinued  its  support,  but  un- 
der the  editorial  direction  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Goodpasture  it  was  continued 
by  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society  until  1904.  Despite  its  name 
it  was  devoted  largely  to  Tennessee  history  and  its  nine  volumes  con- 
tain the  correspondence  of  James  Robertson,  the  early  records  of 
Washington  County,  of  Davidson  County,  and  of  the  Cumberland 
Association,  letters  of  Joseph  McMinn,  and  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
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William  Blount's  journal  as  territorial  governor.  In  1915  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  bequest  of  $10,000  by  General  Gates  P.  Thruston,  the  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Society  began  the  publication  of  the  Tennessee 
Historical  Magazine  with  Professor  St.  George  L.  Sioussat  for  three 
years  its  editor.  In  it  have  been  printed  important  documents, 
among  them  the  diary  of  John  Sevier,  letters  of  William  B.  Camp- 
bell, Cave  Johnson,  James  K.  Polk,  etc.  Though  nominally  a  quar- 
terly, it  has  appeared  only  occasionally  since  1918,  largely,  it  ap- 
pears because  of  inadequate  finances.  It  has  recently  completed  its 
nineth  volume.  The  East  Tennessee  Historical  Society  has  now  in 
press  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  Publications  that  it  hopes  to  be 
able  to  issue  at  least  annually.^^ 

The  records  of  Tennessee's  history  have  in  the  past  been  criminal- 
ly neglected.  Something  is  now  being  done  to  preserve  those  pub- 
lic records  that  have  not  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Much  needs  yet  to 
be  done  to  collect  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  that 
have  not  been  deposited  in  places  of  safe  keeping  and  to  make  them 
accessible  to  students  through  calendaring,  indexing,  and  publishing. 


1*  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Haywood,  Ramsey,  and  Putnam  printed  documents 
in  their  volumes  and  some  of  these  documents  are  no  longer  in  existence.  A  recent  volume  of 
documents  has  been  edited  by  Judge  Samuel  C.  Williams,  Early  Travels  in  the  Tennessee  Country 
1540-1800   (Johnson  City,   1928). 


SOCIAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   ANTE-BEL- 
LUM NORTH  CAROLINA 

GuiON  Griffis  Johnson 

If  it  is  difficult  to  set  down  the  social  attitudes  and  habits  of  an 
individual,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  determine  the  social  character- 
istics of  a  whole  community  or  a  whole  state.  In  a  given  group 
there  are  always  certain  individuals  who  do  not  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral type.  There  are  ways,  however,  of  judging  in  a  given  period 
the  general  features  of  the  society  of  such  a  large  group  as  a  state. 
The  laws  passed,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  local  news- 
papers, the  reputation  of  the  state  among  its  sister  states,  all  reflect 
the  social  characteristics  of  the  state  community.  From  such 
sources  as  these  it  may  be  determined  that  the  most  conspicuous  so- 
cial characteristics  of  ante-bellum  North  Carolina  were:  individual- 
ism, conservatism,  sectionalism,  provincialism,  and  superstition. 

Individualism 

Individualism  in  North  Carolina  was  an  inheritance  from  colonial 
days.  It  manifested  itself  during  the  ante-bellum  period  in  an  un- 
willingness to  wait  for  the  delays  of  judicial  processes,  in  an  empha- 
sis upon  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  State, 
in  a  freedom  of  speech  that  sometimes  ran  to  license,  and  in  a  con- 
tempt for  the  value  of  human  life. 

When  yeomen  quarrelled  they  were  likely  to  settle  the  issue  with 
a  fight.  Throughout  the  ante-bellum  period,  indictments  for  assault 
and  battery  far  out-numbered  all  other  offenses  tried  in  the  county 
courts.  In  1839  in  Buncombe  County  sixty-six  out  of  the  sixty- 
nine  indictments  were  for  assault  and  battery.^  Instances  are  on 
record  in  which  a  litigant,  dissatisfied  with  the  court  decision,  at- 
tempted to  settle  matters  for  himself.  In  1811,  for  instance,  Mrs. 
Mary  Connelly,  of  Currituck  County,  who  had  won  a  land  case  over 
William  Etheridge,  was  shot  down  at  the  gate  by  the  former  owner 
when  she  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  property.^ 

When  a  fight  occurred  between  persons  bent  upon  settling  an 
issue,  it  was  likely  to  be  pursued  with  the  intent  of  doing  bodily 


1  MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,  1840.     In  possession  of  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

»  Raleigh  Register,  March  21,  1811. 
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harm.  In  1815  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  brothers  returning 
from  a  county  court,  and  they  agreed  to  adjust  the  difficultly  by  a 
fight.  One  of  the  contestants,  relates  the  Raleigh  Register,  ''finding 
his  brother  armed  with  a  knife  refused  to  engage  him  and  endeavor- 
ed to  make  his  escape  by  running,  but  alas !  he  ran  but  a  few  steps 
before  he  stumbled  and  fell,  when  his  brother  pitched  upon  him  and 
stabbed  him  in  three  places  in  the  back  .  .  .  which  immediately 
put  a  period  to  his  existence."^  Gouging  and  biting,  prevalent 
means  of  winning  a  fight  in  colonial  days,  were  also  resorted  to  in 
the  ante-bellum  period,  despite  laws  passed  to  prevent  the  custom.^ 
In  the  report  of  court  clerks  to  the  legislature  in  1816  on  the  number 
and  nature  of  crimes  for  that  year,  twenty-two  indictments  for  may- 
hem were  listed,  and  two  cases  were  listed  in  the  report  for  1840.^ 

Members  of  the  upper  social  classes  usually  settled  their  quarrels 
according  to  the  elaborate  code,  duello.  The  duel  between  Richard 
Dobbs  Spaight  and  John  Stanly,  of  New  Bern,^  in  1802  led  to  the 
law  of  that  year  making  it  indictable  to  send,  accept,  or  be  the  bear- 
er of  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel."^  Conviction  made  the  offender  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $200  and  rendered  him  ineligible  to  any 
office  of  trust,  honor,  or  profit  in  the  State.  If  the  duel  resulted  in 
the  death  of  one  of  the  participants,  the  survivor,  together  with  his 
abettors  or  aiders,  should  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
From  the  first,  the  law  was  inoperative,  and  duelling  was  the  prac- 
tice throughout  the  ante-bellum  period. 

Since  unrestrained  freedom  of  speech  was  the  custom,  trials  of 
honor  were  frequent.  Slander  suits  were  likely  to  be  employed  on- 
ly by  women  and  those  opposed  to  engaging  in  the  more  speedy 
processes.  Local  newspaper  editors  encouraged  personal  abuse  by 
the  publication  of  scurrilous  advertisements.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
an  opponent  to  delineate  in  several  columns  of  a  state  paper  the  de- 
tails of  a  personal  quarrel,  concluding  with  the  statement  that  the 
public  should  beware  of  ''the  liar  and  scoundrel."^  Near  the  close 
of  the  period  some  editors  became  more  hesitant  than  formerly  in 
publishing  articles  of  abuse,  despite  the  fact  that  they  might  appear 

3  Ibid.,  Aug.   11,   1815. 

*  These  laws  were  passed  in  17-54,  1791,  and  1831.  By  the  act  of  1831  punishment  for  the  first 
offense  of  malicious  maiming  was  two  hours  in  the  pillory  and  thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back; 
while  for  the  second  offense  it  was  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Maiming  without  malice  was 
punishable  by  fine  and  six  months  imprisonment. 

B  MSS.  in  Legislative  Papers,   1816,   1840. 

•  Raleigh  Register,   Sept.   14,   1802. 

'  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1802,   Ch.  v. 
«  See,  for  example,  Star,  Sept.  8,   1831. 
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as  advertisements.  In  1849,  for  instance,  the  Standard  apologized 
for  having  been  ^'the  instrument  of  injustice  to  a  respectable  gentle- 
man."^ 

Editors  themselves,  however,  frequently  carried  on  bitter  news- 
paper wars  with  rival  editors  or  political  opponents.  Such  a  quar- 
rel between  Joseph  Gales,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Register,  and  Wil- 
liam Boylan,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Minerva,  resulted  in  Boylan's 
publicly  caning  Gales,  for  which  he  was  fined  £100  in  a  suit  brought 
by  Gales.  The  difficulty  in  1856  between  William  T.  Dortch  and 
William  Robinson,  editor  of  a  paper  in  Goldsboro,  as  related  by 
Dortch  in  a  letter  to  his  lawyer,  illustrates  the  general  attitude 
toward  personal  abuse  :^° 

I  have  been  forced  into  a  difficulty  with  Wm.  Robinson,  Editor  of  a 
paper  in  this  place,  in  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  a  personal  char- 
acter in  his  paper,  the  last  of  which  was  the  vilest  libel  I  ever  saw.  The 
first  time  I  met  with  him  after,  not  being  able  to  approach  near  to  him  to 
call,  in  consequence  of  his  being  armed,  I  took  a  gun  from  the  hands  of  a 
man  nearby,  and  shot  him  at  about  thirty  yards,  giving  him  the  contents 
of  both  barrels.  He  is  not  dangerously  hurt.  .  .  .  The  public  approves 
of  my  course  in  the  matter,  except  Robinson's  friends,  and  a  few  enemies. 

Personal  quarrels  frequently  continued  over  a  period  of  years  and 
as  a  rule  were  upheld  by  all  members  of  the  contending  families. 
Frederic  Beasley,  a  member  of  a  respectable  family  in  Edenton,  on 
learning  of  an  attack  made  on  his  brother  through  the  local  newspa- 
per, wrote  to  his  mother  that  it  must  have  been  launched  by  some  of 
their  old  family  enemies,  ''for  it  seems,"  he  said,  "as  if  our  family 
was  perpetually  pursued  by  them."^^  The  feud  which  arose  be- 
tween the  Culpeppers  and  Foremans  of  Camden  County  over  the 
possession  of  a  swamp  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  Foreman 
gang  to  protect  them  in  the  ownership  of  the  land.^^ 

Whole  sections  of  a  county  often  became  involved  in  disputes 
which  usually  fomented  much  bitterness.  Not  infrequently  the  dis- 
pute arose  over  a  difference  in  politics,  the  settlement  of  a  boundary 
line,  or  a  contest  over  the  location  of  a  courthouse.  A  conflict  be- 
tween upper  and  lower  Pasquotank,  which  resulted  ''after  sundry 


»  Standard,  Oct.  24,   1849. 

10  MS.  in  John  H.  Bryan  Papers,  Vol.  V.,  Sept.  1,  1856.  In  possession  of  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 

"  MS.  in  Pettigrew  Papers,  Vol.  I.,  May  28,  1799.  In  possession  of  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal Commission,    Raleigh,    N.   C. 

"MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,  August  1,   1824. 
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political  contests,"  finally  degenerated  into  a  quarrel  over  the  posses- 
sion of  a  ferry  across  Pasquotank  River/^ 

In  Wayne  County  a  contest  between  two  factions  arose  over  the 
position  of  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions.^*  To 
make  certain  of  the  office  one  group  obtained  the  appointment  of  nine 
new  justices  of  the  peace  whose  vote  could  be  depended  upon.  Some 
time  previous  to  the  sitting  of  the  court,  the  question  arose  as  to 
what  business  should  be  transacted  first  when  the  court  should  meet. 
Those  who  had  the  ascendency  in  court  insisted  that  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  appointment  of  a  clerk ;  while  the  group  to 
whom  the  new  justices  were  attached  was  equally  insistent  upon  the 
right  of  their  being  qualified  first  so  that  they  might  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion. The  latter  faction,  fearing  the  strength  of  the  opposing  group, 
assembled  their  new  justices  at  the  courthouse  shortly  after  mid- 
night of  the  date  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  court.  As  one  of  the 
acting  justices  began  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  new  members, 
their  opponents,  who  had  been  on  watch,  opened  battle.  The  lights 
were  extinguished,  and  ''some  other  business  done  not  strikingly 
characteristic  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. "^^  The  result  was  the  for- 
mation of  two  courts  and  the  appointment  of  two  clerks  who  at  once 
entered  suit  for  the  possession  of  the  office.  The  case  was  settled, 
but  the  discord  continued.  In  relating  the  details  of  this  contention, 
John  Slocumb  said,  'Terhaps  it  may  be  thought  improper  when 
speaking  of  the  State  of  Society  to  take  into  view  any  thing  of  a  pub- 
lick  nature,  nor  should  I  do  so  but  I  perceive  the  same  spirit  prevails 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  private  as  well  as  publick  affairs ;  cre- 
ates lasting  and  deep  rooted  animosities  and  tends  very  much  to  sour 
Society."^^ 

Conservatism 

Conservatism,  which  usually  accompanies  individualism,  was  a 
conspicuous  characteristic  of  North  Carolina  society  in  ante-bellum 
days.  The  people  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously  to  adopt  new 
ideas.  Untried  methods  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  the 
"way  of  the  fathers"  was  considered  the  only  safe  policy.  From 
colonial  times  the  inhabitants  had  objected  to  taxation;  consequent- 
ly any  project  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  public  money  met  with 


"  MS.  in  Legislative  Papers,  1808. 

"  MS.   in  Thomas  Henderson  Letter  Book,   "Wayne  County."     In  possession  of  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission ,   Raleigh ,   N  .   C . 
^5  Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 
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opposition.  The  agitation  for  a  state  penitentiary,  which  was  begun 
before  1800,  was  successfully  defeated  throughout  the  period  be- 
cause it  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  public  funds  and  at  the 
same  time  revolutionize  the  criminal  code  of  the  State.  The  same 
spirit  of  conservatism  was  evidenced  in  regard  to  the  chartering  of 
banks,  the  encouragement  of  transportation,  the  establishment  of  a 
public  school  system,  in  fact  toward  the  adoption  of  any  significant 
change.^^ 

Many  of  North  Carolina's  most  enterprising  and  able  citizens, 
disgusted  by  the  legislative  policy  of  resistance  to  progress,  abandon- 
ed their  native  State  and  emigrated  to  the  new  and  prosperous  re- 
gions in  the  West  and  lower  South.^^  The  following  table  showing 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  of  North  Carolina  as  compared 
with  that  of  Mississippi  and  Indiana,  two  states  which  drew  large 
numbers  from  North  Carolina,  indicates  the  drain  which  was  being 
made  upon  the  population  of  the  State: 

Per  Cent  of  Increase  of  Population 

YEAR  N.  C.  MISS.  IND. 

1 790 

1 800 2 1 .4                

1 8 1 0 16.2  355.9  403 .0 

1820 15.0  87.0  500.2 

1 830 15.5  81.1  133.1 

1840 2.1  174.9  99.9 

1850 1 5 .3  6 1 .4  44. 1 

1860 14.3  30.4  36.6 

The  population  of  North  Carolina  increased  slowly  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  new  states.  In  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840, 
which  marked  the  low  tide  of  population  growth  in  the  State,  the  in- 
crease was  only  2.1  per  cent,  while  in  Mississippi  it  was  almost  175 
per  cent  and  in  Indiana  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  increase  in  Vir- 
ginia for  this  decade  was  2.34  per  cent  and  in  South  Carolina  2.27 
per  cent,  in  both  cases  only  slightly  more  than  in  North  Carolina. 
Throughout  the  period  Virginia  shows  a  slightly  lower  rate  of  in- 

"  The  Cape  Fear  Recorder,  on  the  subject  of  amending  the  constitution,  wrote  in  1820:  "We 
are  opposed  to  innovations;  for  experience  shows,  that  when  once  we  commence,  it  is  uncertain 
where  we  will  stop.  ...  We  have  tried  the  constitution;  the  innovations  may,  perhaps,  and 
only  perhaps,  make  it  more  perfect.  ...  We  view  it  as  a  sacrtd  bequest  of  the  heroes  of  the 
revolution  and  shall  approach  it  with  the  utmost  sanctity." 

18  MS.  in  John  H.  Bryan  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  Feb.  16,   1834. 
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crease  than  North  Carolina,  except  in  this  one  decade,  and  South 
Carolina  a  slightly  higher  rate. 

But  neither  state  was  held  up  to  the  world  as  the  seat  of  back- 
wardness and  desolation  as  was  North  Carolina.  Virginia  was,  in- 
deed, considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  states  in  the  Union  in  the 
ante-bellum  period.  But  when  an  artist  of  Ohio  wished  to  portray 
the  rise  of  the  West  he  entitled  his  picture  ''Emigration  from  North 
Carolina."  The  signboard  which  guided  the  exhausted  travelers 
pointed  west  to  Ohio  through  green  fields  and  stately  woods;  while 
in  the  distance  lay  the  barren  hills  of  North  Carolina  from  which  the 
emigrants  had  come.  The  picture  was  exhibited  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  national  capitol,  much  to  the  indignation  of  at  least  one  North 
Carolinian  who  considered  it  ''a  slur  on  the  state. "^^ 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  population  which 
North  Carolina  lost  in  this  period.  A  correspondent  from  Bun- 
combe County  to  the  Western  Carolinian  in  1827  stated  that  "dur- 
ing the  last  four  months  the  flow  of  emigration  through  Asheville 
has  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  the  writer  has  ever  witnessed. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  waggons,  and  carts, 
passing  in  a  single  day.  .  .  .  The  great  body  of  the  emigrants 
were  from  the  middle  or  eastern  part  of  the  State,  wending  their  way 
to  the  more  highly  favored  climes  of  the  West."^^  In  1838  the  In- 
ternal Improvements  Convention  which  met  in  Raleigh  stated  in  its 
petition  to  the  legislature  that  ''more  than  a  half  million  of  our 
people  have  left  the  place  of  their  nativity  and  carried  with  them 
wealth,  talent,  and  enterprise. "^^  Still  the  stream  of  emigration 
continued.  In  1845  the  Greensborough  Patriot  recorded:  "On  last 
Tuesday  morning  nineteen  carts,  with  about  one  hundred  persons, 
passed  this  place,  from  Wake  County  on  their  way  to  the  West, 
And  thus  they  have  been  going  almost  every  day  from  the  lower 
counties. "^^  In  1852  Calvin  H.  Wiley  illustrated  the  extent  of  the 
exodus  in  the  preceding  decade  by  declaring : 

A  purchaser  of  lands  could  easily  find  a  seller  in  almost  every  owner; 
indeed  almost  every  house  and  plantation  exhibited  in  their  decaying  as- 
pect the  most  unmistakable  words  "For  Sale."  This  melancholy  sentence 
was  ploughed  in  deep  black  characters  upon  the  whole  state  and  even  the 
flag  that  waved  over  the  Capitol,  indicating  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly, 


19  Standard,   April  8,    1848. 

30  Raleigh  Register,   March  16,    1827. 

"  Ibid.,   January  7,    1839. 

**  Greensborough  Patriot,  in  Fayetteville  Observer,  Nov.   25,    1845. 
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was  regarded  by  our  neighbors  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  as  an  auc- 
tioneer's sign! 

The  number  of  native  whites  and  free  Negroes  of  North  Carolina 
living  outside  the  State  in  1860  as  listed  by  the  Census  of  that  year 
is  given  in  the  following  table: 

North  Carolinians  Living  Outside  the  State  in  1860^^ 

Number 
State 

Tennessee  

Georgia  

Indiana  

Alabama 

Missouri  

Mississippi  

Arkansas  

Kentucky  

Illinois   

Texas  

Virginia  

South  Carolina  

Ohio  

Iowa  

Florida  

All  others 

215,758  56,712 

The  total  number  of  free  persons  born  in  North  Carolina  and 
living  in  the  United  States  in  1860  was  906,826.  The  number  liv- 
ing outside  North  Carolina  in  1860  was  272,606,  or  forty-three 
per  cent  of  the  number  living  in  the  State.  One  out  of  every  five 
of  those  leaving  North  Carolina  went  to  a  free  state. 

The  reason  for  this  general  exodus  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  cost 
of  transportation  within  the  State,  in  the  better  adaptation  of  the 
lower  South  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  in  the  conservative  policy  of  the 
state  government,  and  in  the  widespread  belief  that  the  soil  of  North 


Slave 

Free 

55,227 

29,913 

26,942 

23,504 

i 

20,259 

18,321 

17,747 

13,609 

15,597 

12,138 

9,978 

7,818 

4,701 

4,690 

4,168 

3,212 

6,782 

23  U .   S.   Census  of  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics,    1860,   pp.   Ixi-lxii. 
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Carolina  had  been  exhausted.^^  The  result  was  a  loss  in  capital, 
labor,  and  creative  ability.  In  1829,  for  example,  the  heads  of  the 
Navy,  War,  and  Post  Office  departments  of  the  national  govern- 
ment were  all  natives  of  North  Carolina  as  was  also  the  minister 
to  Colombia  and  eight  of  the  forty-eight  senators  in  Congress. 
Colonel  William  Polk  in  an  ''Address  to  the  Citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina" in  1833  sadly  pointed  out  that  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  legis- 
lative hall,  and  the  salon  of  the  private  circle  in  other  states  were 
''graced  with  genius,  and  sparkling  with  wit  and  elegance  which  a 
narrow  course  of  state  policy  has  driven  from  North  Carolina."^^ 
A  year  later  James  H.  Ruffin,  writing  from  Alabama  to  his  brother 
Thomas  Ruffin  on  his  appointment  as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  said,  "I  was  almost  in  hopes,  her  wise  men 
would  have  abolished  her  Supreme  Court,  and  by  that  means  have 
driven  from  the  State  the  eminent  men  who  yet  linger  within  her 
limits,  thereby  leaving  her  barren  of  talent  and  a  prey  to  the  silly 
demagogues  who  rule  her  destinies. "^^ 

North  Carolina  thus  became  known  to  the  other  states  in  the 
Union  as  the  "Boetia  of  America. "^^  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  dis- 
couraged at  his  repeated  failures  in  obtaining  a  liberal  state  policy, 
described  the  spirit  of  North  Carolina  as  "radically  mean  and  gro- 
veling."^^ "The  Mass  of  the  Common  People  in  the  Country,"  he 
said,  "are  lazy,  sickly,  poor,  dirty  and  ignorant. "^^  While  this 
indictment  could  not  be  made  against  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  emigration  took  from  the  State  many 
of  her  best  citizens  and  left  behind  the  reactionary  and  the 
conservative. 

Sectionalism 

The  unprogressiveness  of  the  state  government  was  as  much  an 
outgrowth  of  the  sectional  character  of  the  population  as  it  was 
of  conservatism.  In  1832  Charles  Shepard,  who  was  serving  his 
first  term  in  the  legislature,  wrote  in  despair:  "All  are  trying  to 
elevate  themselves;  local  parties  are  struggling  to  gain  ascendency, 
and  none[,]  not  one[,]  wisely  and  particularly  endeavouring  to  raise 

2^  See  "The  Convention  Question"  in  FayettevUle  Observer,  May  22,  1832;  "To  the  People  of 
North  Carolina"  in  Star,  Aug.  2,  1833;  "Hillsborough  Convention,"  Ibid.,  Sept.  27,  1833;  "To 
the  People  of  North  Carolina."  Register,  April  29,    1834. 

2c  Star,  November  15,   1833. 

-«  Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  (ed.),  Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin,  Vol.  II,  pp.  111-112,  Ra- 
leigh,  N.  C. 

27  Star.  November  15,   1833. 

28  Hoyt,   W.  H.    (ed.).  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  Vol.  I,   p.   151,   Raleigh,    1914. 
SB  Ibid.,  p.   138. 
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the  character  of  N.  C,  to  bring  to  light  her  vast  resources  and  to  en- 
rich and  honor  her  people. "^^  Throughout  the  period  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  were  striving  with  one  another.  The  contention  of 
Wilmington  and  Fayetteville  over  the  navigation  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River  penetrated  almost  every  other  phase  of  the  life  of  the  two 
towns.  They  joined,  however,  in  opposition  to  Raleigh,  and  after 
the  burning  of  the  state  house  in  1831  would  have  made  any  con- 
cession to  the  demands  of  other  sections  to  obtain  the  location  of 
the  capital  on  the  Cape  Fear.^^  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
there  sometimes  existed  a  sectionalism  within  an  individual  county, 
one  side  being  pitted  against  the  other  both  economically  and 
socially. 

The  most  apparent  sectionalism  in  the  State  was  that  which 
existed  between  the  eastern  and  western  counties.  In  1770  it  had 
been  manifested  in  the  War  of  the  Regulators,  and  friction  be- 
tween the  two  geographic  sections  continued  as  a  feature  of  the 
ante-bellum  period.  The  interests  of  the  sections  were  divergent. 
They  did  not  grow  the  same  crops  or  market  their  produce  in  the 
same  towns.  In  the  eastern  counties  there  was  a  concentration  of 
slave  labor;  while  in  the  west  free  labor  predominated.  The  social 
regime  of  the  two  sections  was  different  in  many  of  its  aspects. 
Henry  Bernard,  a  New  England  traveller  in  North  Carolina  in 
1833,  has  been  given  such  information  about  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  while  he  was  visiting  in  the  eastern  counties  that  after 
leaving  Charlotte  for  Morganton  he  at  once  began  to  fear  for  the 
safety  of  his  watch  and  purse.^^  As  late  as  1859  F.  L.  Wilson, 
associate  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Standard,  on  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Asheville  remarked  that  such  a  trip  was  "calculated  to  soften 
the  asperities  of  sectional  feelings,  and  to  convince  the  Eastern 
people  that  the  people  of  the  West  are  neither  savages  nor 
ignoramuses;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  intelligent,  high- 
minded,  hospitable,  and  civilized,  and  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest 
sections  on  which  the  sun  shines. "^^ 

The  section  known  as  the  West  was  a  changing  area,  but  in  gen- 


«o  MS.  in  John  H.   Bryan  Papers,   Vol.   Ill,   November  24,    1832. 

31  John  H.  Bryan  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  Dec.  19,  1831.  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  senator  from 
Craven  County,  wrote  to  John  H.  Bryan  in  1831:  "1  do  not  believe  that  a  resolution  to  call  a 
convention  could  be  passed  this  session  but  if  the  Cape  Fear  men  (which  I  fear  will  be  the  case) 
should  next  session  be  assured  of  the  seat  of  Government  being  fixed  at  Fayetteville  by  a  convention 
they  would  give  up  every  thing  else  and  vote  for  one  to  be  called  in  any  manner  the  western  men 
would  propose." 

32  Barnard,  Henry,  "South  Atlantic  States  in  1833,"  Maryland  Historical  Magazine,  Vol., 
XIII,  No.  3,  pp.  244-249.  Sept.,   1918. 

33  Standard,   Sept.   7,    1859. 
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eral  it  was  thought  of  as  being  located  beyond  the  fall  line  of  the 
rivers.  If  a  north  and  south  line  were  drawn,  with  some  reference 
to  the  coast  line  of  the  State,  along  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Person, 
Orange,  Chatham,  Stanly,  and  Anson  counties,  it  would  designate 
the  East  and  West  of  the  ante-bellum  period.^^  Twice  during  the 
years  between  1800  and  1860  the  two  areas  almost  came  to  blows. 
The  social  and  economic  differences  which  separated  the  two  sec- 
tions had  political  manifestations  which  widened  the  breach.  The 
Constitution  of  1776  gave  the  East  a  predominance  in  the  state 
legislature.  The  county  was  chosen  as  the  basis  of  representation, 
each  being  allowed  one  senator  and  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.^^  The  West,  which  was  divided  into  counties  of  large 
area,  thus  had  fewer  representatives  in  the  legislature  than  the 
East.  The  West  at  the  same  time  increased  more  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion growth  than  did  the  East.^^  The  agitation  for  reform  began 
shortly  after  1790,  but  the  East  successfully  withstood  until  1835 
the  movement  for  constitutional  reform. 

About  1820  the  West  began  insistently  to  demand  reform.  The 
Western  Carolinian  which  had  been  established  in  Salisbury  in  1820 
"to  achieve  the  independence  and  obtain  the  equal  rights  of  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina"  declared  the  West  to  be  in  a  great 
moral  and  political  awakening  brought  on  by  repeated  oppression 
from  the  East.^^  A  correspondent  to  that  paper  called  upon  the 
legislature  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting  of  that  body  in  1820 
to  vote  for  the  assembling  of  a  constitutional  convention.  "Justice 
is  all  we  want,"  he  wrote.  "If  we  be  refused  it,  I  hope  my  country- 
men will  show  they  still  possess  the  same  abhorrence  of  oppression 
that  distinguished  their  fathers  in  the  field  of  Ramsour's  Mills. "^® 

The  East,  however,  was  powerful  enough  to  withstand  the  de- 
mands of  the  back  country  for  more  than  ten  years  after  this 
threat.  In  1834  the  excitement  in  the  West  reached  such  a  tension 
that  even  the  conservative  Raleigh  Register  became  alarmed  and 
warned  the  legislature  "that  unless  the  grievances  complained  of 
be  speedily  redressed,  the  yeomanry  of  the  West  will  take  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands."^^    The  convention  which  was  called 


^  Raleigh  Register,  Aug.   21,   1850. 

8^  Connor    and    Cheshire,    The    Constitution    of   North    Carolina    Annotated,    p.    Ixx.,    Arts. 

Raleigh,   1911. 
"  Boyd,   William  K.,   History  of  North  Carolina,   p.    147.    Chicago,    1919. 
8T  Western  Carolinian,   Sept.   5,    1820. 
"  Ibid.,   Oct.   3,    1834. 
«•  Raleigh  Register.   Jan.    14,    1834. 
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in  1835  settled  the  complaints  of  the  West  indifferently  well  by 
fixing  the  representation  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  public  taxes 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  basis  of  federal  population. 
The  property  qualification  required  in  voting  for  senators  was 
retained. 

It  was  upon  this  political  policy  that  the  western  leaders  next 
made  their  attack.  In  1850  free  suffrage  became  the  platform 
of  the  democratic  party  and  under  its  leadership  was  successfully 
written  into  the  constitution  by  the  amendment  of  1857.  During 
the  controversy  on  the  subject  the  West  as  in  1833  threatened  to 
revolt  unless  a  speedy  redress  of  grievances  was  made.  The  building 
of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  did  much  to  bring  the 
two  sections  into  closer  relationships  and  consequently  made  them 
more  sympathetic  toward  each  other  .^^ 

Provincialism 

The  provincialism  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  was  proverbial. 
The  State  itself  was  dubbed  the  ''Rip  Van  Winkle"  of  the  United 
States  and  familiarly  known  to  the  press  as  "Old  Rip."  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  a  New  York  journalist  who  visited  North  Carolina 
in  1856,  remarked  that  he  did  not  find  the  ignorance  and  torpidity 
of  its  people  due  to  any  innate  quality  of  the  popular  mind  but 
rather  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  communication  with  the  outside 
world.^^  The  Petersburg  Intelligencer  also  called  the  attention  of 
its  sister  states  to  the  fact  that  the  backwardness  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  had  "arisen  no  doubt  from  their  land-locked 
situation,  and  from  the  want  of  those  facilities  of  inter-communica- 
tion which  have  given  the  other  states  such  a  start  of  them."^^ 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  isolation  of  North  Carolina 
was  the  fact  that  various  sections  of  the  State  were  frequently 
more  separated  from  one  another  than  from  portions  of  neighbor- 
ing states.  For  instance,  as  late  as  1850  a  large  part  of  western  and 
southwestern  North  Carolina  found  a  market  in  Columbia  and 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  while  the  northern  and  parts  of  the 
eastern  and  central  sections  sent  produce  to  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
and  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Under  such  conditions,  no  unity  could  be 
given  to  state  enterprise  and  provincialism  was  the  inevitable  result. 


*o  Ibid.,  July  16,   1856. 

"  Olmsted,   Frederick  Law,   A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,   p.   366.   New  York,    1856. 

*2  Petersburg  Intelligencer,   reprint  in  Raleigh  Register,   Aug.   3,    1859. 
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A  few  political  leaders  as  early  as  1812  realized  the  importance 
of  intra-state  communication  in  the  formation  of  state  pride  in 
North  Carolina.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  State  could  not  be 
increased  or  the  per  capita  wealth  raised  until  the  farmer  obtained 
an  accessible  market  for  his  produce.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Archibald  D.  Murphey,  therefore,  state  aid  in  the  building  of 
canals  and  roads  was  undertaken  beginning  with  1815,  but  the 
amounts  appropriated  were  so  small  and  the  money  was  expended 
so  unwisely  that  the  returns  were  negligible.  In  1836  Governor 
Edward  B.  Dudley  obtained  state  aid  for  the  building  of  the 
Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Railroad.  The  State  continued  this  policy 
until  the  railroad  system  had  been  extended  by  1860  as  far  west 
as  Morganton.  Of  the  important  towns  in  the  State,  Charlotte, 
Salisbury,  Greensboro,  Raleigh,  Wilmington,  and  New  Bern  had 
railroad  connections,  but  many  portions  of  the  State  were  still 
without  any  convenient  means  of  transportation.  In  1849  it  was 
estimated  that  more  than  half  of  the  State  was  dependent  on  the 
old  four-horse  wagon  system  for  transportation  over  a  distance  of 
from  fifty  to  four  hundred  miles  to  market.^^  As  late  as  1870 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  was  still  the  town  within  the  easiest 
reach  of  Haywood  County  and  neighboring  sections. ^^ 

The  system  of  road  building  and  road  supervision  which  the 
State  pursued  throughout  the  ante-bellum  period  made  transpor- 
tation along  the  public  highway,  in  most  instances,  difficult  and 
uncertain.  The  county  court  had  supervision  of  roads,  ferries, 
and  bridges  and  it  annually  appointed  overseers  of  public  roads. ^^ 
The  overseers  acted  without  remuneration  but  were  liable  to  fine 
if  they  refused  to  serve  or  if  they  neglected  to  perform  their  duties. 
All  white  males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  and 
free  males  of  color  and  male  slaves  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
fifty  were  subject  to  work  on  the  roads.  The  upper  classes  sub- 
stituted slave  labor  for  their  personal  service  or  paid  the  fine  of 
one  dollar  a  day  imposed  on  those  refusing  to  work.  This  forced 
labor  was  a  source  of  bitter  complaint,  but  in  most  instances  the 
inhabitants  preferred  it  to  a  money  tax.  The  result  was  that  the 
county  roads  were  usually  in  need  of  repair;  bridges  were  built 
slowly,  and  ferries  placed  only  where  the  streams  were  so  deep  as 

"  Merchants  Magazine,   Sept.    1849.  Vol.   XXI.,   p.   256. 

"  Allen,  W.  C,  Centennial  o)  Haywood  County,  p.   35.     Waynesville,   N.   C,   1906. 

«  Revised  Statutes,   1855,  Ch.  101. 
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to  make  fording  dangerous.  State  aid  was  given  to  public  high- 
ways in  some  instances,  but  the  amount  expended  was  insufficient 
to  build  roads  which  would  stand  the  wear  of  more  than  a  few 
years. 

The  provincialism  of  North  Carolina  can  be  accounted  for  not 
only  by  the  isolation  of  the  State  through  lack  of  easy  transporta- 
tion facilities  but  also  through  lack  of  an  extended  mail  service. 
The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  in  1800  stated  that  there  were 
only  sixty-eight  post  offices  in  North  Carolina,  serving  the  sixty- 
one  counties  into  which  the  State  was  then  divided.^^  At  that  time 
the  most  frequent  mail  service  was  three  times  a  week.  The  first 
six-day  service  in  the  State  was  begun  in  1813  to  be  tried  as  an  ex- 
periment during  the  remainder  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  By 
1820  Raleigh  was  receiving  a  daily  mail  from  the  north  and  south 
and  had  a  connection  with  some  points  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  as  often  as  three  time  a  week.  By  1826  mail  stages  were 
penetrating  sections  of  the  West.  The  first  mail  stage  between 
Salisbury  and  Lincolnton  was  established  in  that  year  and  all  the 
mail  carried  thereby  at  one  trip.  Formerly  packages  had  sometimes 
been  left  in  the  post  office  at  Salisbury  as  long  as  two  weeks  because 
the  mail  bag  which  was  transported  by  horseback  was  too  small  to 
contain  all  of  them.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  the  stage  was 
a  time  of  excitement  in  every  town.  Crowds  were  attracted  around 
the  post  office  to  get  the  latest  news  from  the  driver,  examine  the 
horses,  and  offer  advice  for  the  journey  ahead. 

With  the  building  of  railroads  the  mail  was  conveyed  by  train, 
but  long  after  the  ante-bellum  period  it  was  still  delivered  by  a 
carrier  on  horseback  in  many  sections  of  the  State.  In  1851  William 
White,  who  was  postmaster  of  Raleigh,  thought  that  no  state  in 
the  Union  or  at  least  none  of  the  old  states  was  as  poorly  provided 
with  mail  service  as  was  North  Carolina,  and  he  attributed  this 
fact  to  the  apathy  of  the  people.^^  The  movement  to  build  a  rail- 
road in  the  West  had  increased  the  mail  to  Greensboro  and  Salisbury 
twenty  per  cent  in  one  year.  Another  stimulus  to  an  increased 
use  of  the  mails  was  the  establishment  of  a  cheap  rate  of  postage. 
Letters  which  had  formerly  cost  twenty-five  cents  to  send  from 
Asheville  to  Raleigh  could  at  the  close  of  the  period  be  sent  for 


*«  Return  of  the  Whole  Number  of  Persons  within  the  Several  Districts  of  the  United  States, 
Report  of  Postmaster  General.     Washington,    1802. 

"  Hamilton,   Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin,   Vol.  II,  p.  316. 
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a  sum  considerably  less.  In  1853  the  postmaster  of  Fayetteville 
estimated  that  one  daily  mail  at  Wilmington  contained  more  letters, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals  than  passed  in  a  month  through  the 
Fayetteville  office  to  the  South  in  1818  on  the  great  northern  and 
southern  route."*^  Yet  even  as  late  as  1860  private  conveyance  was 
still  in  use  for  sending  letters. 

The  coming  of  the  telegraph  in  1848  contributed  toward  breaking 
down  the  isolation  of  the  State.^^  The  line  ran  from  Virginia  through 
Raleigh  and  Fayetteville.  From  that  time  the  newspapers  of  towns 
along  the  route  began  to  carry  telegraphic  news,  but  the  communi- 
cation facilities  of  the  State  as  a  whole  were  not  greatly  improved 
thereby.  As  the  years  advanced  toward  1860  the  newspapers  began 
to  play  a  more  important  role  as  a  medium  of  communication.^^ 
In  1810  there  were  only  ten  newspapers  published  in  the  State.  This 
number  had  grown  in  1850  to  fifty-one  but  at  no  time  during  the 
period  was  the  circulation  of  any  state  paper  very  large.^^ 
Nevertheless,  the  total  circulation  of  local  periodicals  in  1850  was 
one  for  every  three  white  adult  male.^^  At  the  same  time  one  in 
every  four  adult  white  males  could  neither  read  nor  write;  while 
twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  total  white  adult  population  was 
illiterate.^^ 

Travelling  was  fashionable  among  the  upper  classes  and  the 
excuse  of  ill  health  afforded  frequent  opportunities  for  a  visit  to  the 
mineral  springs  in  the  North  as  well  as  to  those  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Among  the  lower  classes,  however,  there  was 
no  travelling  outside  the  State  except  to  carry  produce  to  the  market 
towns.  The  experience  of  being  in  Washington  as  United  States 
Congressman  had  a  broadening  influence  on  John  H.  Bryan,  a  prom- 
ient  lawyer  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Washington  he  thought  the  society  of  New  Bern  superior 
to  that  of  the  capital  city,  but  after  a  few  months  he  came  to  look 
upon  his  home  town  as  a  "confined  circle"  and  wrote  to  his  wife 
that  the  great  advantage  of  travelling  and  residence  in  a  place  like 
Washington  was  "to  enlarge  and  inform  the  mind,  to  emancipate 


*8  Fayetteville  Observer,  April  18,   1853. 
«  Ibid.,   Jan.   4,   1848. 

™  Star,  May  23,   1849.     Under  signature  of  "Sinceritas." 
f^i  Greensboro  Patriot  in  Carolina  Watchman,    May  30,    1850. 

^^  U .    S.    Census,    1850,    pp.    299-300,    324.      The  total  circulation  was  36,839   while      the  to- 
tal number  of  males  over  20  years  old  was  120,781. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  299-300,  316-317. 
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it  from  the  shackles  of  habit  and  prejudice  which  a  constant  resi- 
dence in  a  village  like  ours  very  frequently  imposes  upon  it."^* 

Superstition 

Belief  in  the  supernatural  was  a  social  characteristic  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  more  closely  associated  with  their  habits  of 
thought  than  the  characteristics  just  discussed.  Popular  supersti- 
tions are  an  interesting  indication  of  the  status  of  social  progress. 
In  some  instances  the  superstitions  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Carolina  adhered  represented  the  advance  of  scientific  method 
rather  than  a  blind  reverence  for  the  mystical.  For  instance,  the 
planting  of  crops  according  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  was  at  one 
time  the  most  advanced  method  of  farming  known,  and  it  was  still 
the  one  most  commonly  used  by  the  majority  of  North  Carolinians 
during  the  ante-bellum  period.  William  Boylan,  editor  of  the  Ra- 
leigh Minerva,  was  once  saved  from  being  forcibly  dragged  into  a 
country  dance  near  Pittsboro  when  it  was  whispered  about  the  crowd 
that  he  was  the  almanac  maker. ^^  Looks  of  scorn  turned  to  awe 
when  it  was  made  known  that  a  man  who  could  foretell  thunder- 
storms was  present. 

Only  the  most  educated  and  skeptical  were  free  from  the  popular 
superstitions.  While  maleficium  was  practiced  by  both  the  Indians 
and  Negroes,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  responsible  for  this 
practice  among  the  whites.  The  colonists  undoubtedly  brought 
with  them  the  fundamentals  of  the  creed.'^^ 

Indication  of  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  prior  to  the 
Civil  War  is  furnished  by  the  statement  of  the  Reverend  Brantley 
York  who  was  born  in  1805  in  Randolph  County.  He  relates  that 
at  any  neighborhood  gathering  the  most  prominent  topic  of  conver- 
sation concerned  witches,  ghost-seeing,  and  shape-shifting.  The 
people  ''believed  that  a  witch  could  transform  herself  into  any  ani- 
mal she  chose,  whether  bird  or  beast.  They  also  attributed  to  a 
witch  the  power  to  creep  through  a  key-hole,  by  the  magic  of  a  cer- 
tain bridle  called  the  witch's  bridle — she  could  change  any  person 
on  whom  she  could  place  it,  into  a  horse;  and  then  what  is  still  more 
remarkable  both  could  come  out  through  a  key-hole,  and,  being 
mounted,  she  could  ride  this  remarkable  horse  wherever  she  chose, 


"  MS.  in  John  H.  Bryan  Papers,  Vol.  II.,  Feb.  10,   1828. 
55  Swain.   David  L.,   Early  Times  in  Raleigh,  p.   18.   Raleigh,    1867. 

"«  Kittredge,    G.    L.,    Proceedings   of   the  American  Antiquarian  Society,    Vol.    XVIII    (reprint, 
p.  4,  n.  1);  Bruce,  P.  A.,  Institutional  History  oj  Virginia,  Vol.  I,  p.  280.     New  York,   1910. 
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nor  could  such  an  animal  assume  its  identity  till  the  bridle  was  re- 
moved."^^ 

It  was  also  believed  that  a  witch  could  withstand  lead  balls  when 
shot  from  a  rifle  but  that  no  magic  was  proof  against  silver.  A  witch, 
however,  could  place  a  spell  on  a  gun  so  that  the  object  aimed  at 
could  not  be  hit.  Spells  might  be  placed  on  growing  crops  or  on  a 
piece  of  work  undertaken  by  an  enemy  of  the  witch.  Illness  was 
sometimes  caused  by  the  malignity  of  a  witch  and  the  afflicted  person 
could  not  get  well  as  long  as  the  evil  one  retained  in  her  possession 
anything  belonging  to  her  enemy.^^  Some  witches  professed  to 
hold  communion  with  the  dead  and  to  have  nightly  seances  with  de- 
parted spirits.  An  instance  is  on  record  of  a  North  Carolina  woman 
who  requested  a  male  witch  to  call  up  the  spirit  of  her  husband  so 
that  she  might  learn  where  he  had  hidden  his  money.^^  Others  be- 
lieved that  a  magic  grease  had  power  to  make  invisible  the  person 
on  whom  it  was  rubbed.  In  1828  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  while  on  a 
geological  tour  in  western  North  Carolina,  found  an  old  man  who 
knew  wonders  of  magic  ointment  :^^ 

While  breakfast  was  getting  ready  heard  an  amusing  account  of  an  old 
man  who  determined  the  locality  of  ores  by  the  mineral  rod,  and  by  his 
own  account  is  very  busy  in  digging  for  gold  and  silver  taken  from  the 
Whites  by  the  Indians,  and  laid  up  in  ''subteranium  chambers."  Said  he 
greased  his  boots  with  dead  men's  tallow,  and  is  prevented  from  getting 
the  treasure  out  not  by  the  little  spirit  with  head  no  bigger  than  his  two 
thumbs  who  came  to  blow  the  candle  out,  but  by  the  big  two  horned  devil 
himself. 

It  was  believed  that  in  almost  every  neighborhood  there  existed 
some  one  who  had  the  peculiar  power  of  breaking  spells.  When 
such  a  reputation  was  once  obtained,  the  popularity  of  the  possessor 
soon  spread  to  many  sections.  When  Old  Bass  came  to  the  home 
of  Brantley  York  professing  to  be  a  Portuguese  fortune  teller  with 
influence  over  witches,  work  in  the  community  was  stopped,  and  the 
whole  day  was  spent  in  breaking  the  spell  of  witchcraft.  Professor 
William  E.  Dodd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  gives  evidence  con- 
cerning a  witch-doctor  who  was  much  respected  in  Johnston  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  after  the  Civil  War:^^ 


"  York,  Brantley,   "Autobiography,"  John  Lawson  Monographs,  Vol.   I,  p.   8.     Durham,   1910. 

ss  For  other  beliefs  concerning  witchcraft  see  Cross,  Tom  Peete,  "Witchcraft  in  North  Caro 
lina,"  Studies  in  Philology.     Vol.   XVI.,   No.   3,   pp.   222-287. 

59  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,   Vol.   II.   p.   101,    1889. 

""  Mitchell,  Elisha,  "Diary  of  a  Geological  Tour  in  1827  and  1828,"  James  Sprunt  Historical 
Monographs,  No.  6,  p.  25. 

^  Quoted  in  Cross,  op.  cit.,  pp.  257-258. 
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When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  lived  a  little  east  of  Clayton,  North  Caro- 
lina. There  was  a  certain  Doctor  Duncan  who  lived  somewhat  more  than 
two  miles  further  east.  He  was  known  as  a  "conjure  doctor."  He  was 
supposed  to  work  marvellous  cures  upon  people  who  had  strange  ailments. 
If  men  had  been  bewitched,  he  could  remove  the  charm.  If  women  wish- 
ed their  enemies  to  suffer,  he  could  perform  certain  curious  tricks  and  the 
victims  would  invariably  begin  their  downward  course.  Negroes  were 
especially  subject  to  his  cures  and  bewitchments.  It  was  told  me  more 
than  once  that  live  frogs  had  been  taken  from  negroes'  swollen-feet  or  legs 
by  this  wonder-work.  A  certain  negro  woman  was  once  caused  to  begin 
to  stoop  by  this  doctor.  She  continued  to  stoop  till  she  finally  got  her  feet 
and  head  together,  and  died  in  that  attitude.  The  doctor  had  only  said 
a  few  words,  heated  a  needle  over  a  candle  and  put  the  point  through  its 
eye  in  the  presence  of  the  woman's  enemy.  Many  and  even  more  fanciful 
stories  were  told  me  of  the  marvellous  man  "over  the  creek."  It  would 
have  been  a  joke  in  our  household  had  it  not  been  for  the  number  of  people 
from  far  and  near,  from  distant  states,  who  halted  at  our  door,  by  day  and 
by  night,  to  ask  the  way  to  Duncan's. 

More  prevalent  than  the  belief  in  witches  but  closely  related  to  it 
was  faith  in  signs.  A  natural  phenomenon  never  failed  to  arouse 
the  anxieties  of  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fall  of  meteors 
in  1833  caused  a  general  alarm,^^  and  an  unusual  storm  following  a 
night  session  of  a  camp  meeting  in  1837  so  excited  the  people  that 
they  crowded  in  great  numbers  around  the  preachers'  tent  loudly 
crying  for  more  preaching  as  a  protection  against  the  elements.®^ 
The  so-called  shower  of  flesh  and  blood  in  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  in 
1841  caused  considerable  fright  in  North  Carolina  and  the  report 
was  circulated  that  similar  showers  had  taken  place  in  North  Caro- 
lina.^* Many  communities  had  their  fortune  tellers  who  interpreted 
unusual  events  to  their  followers.  In  1850,  the  predictions  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Rising,  the  village  fortune  teller  of  Fayetteville,  figured  large- 
ly in  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Ann  K.  Simpson  for  murder  of  her  hus- 
band.^^  It  was  proved  that  Mrs.  Rising  had  foretold  the  death  of 
Mr.  Simpson  several  weeks  before  it  occurred. 

One  of  the  most  common  superstitions  of  the  time,  from  which  the 
present  day  has  not  yet  escaped,  was  the  belief  that  knocking  on 
wood  prevented  unhappy  consequence  of  idly  spoken  words. ^®    To 

«2  Alexander,  J.   B.,   The  History  of  Mecklenburg  County,  p.   315.     Charlotte,   N.   C,   1902. 

'3  York,  Autobiography,  p.  40. 

^  Raleigh  Register,   Sept.   10,   Oct.   1,   1841. 

«  Haigh,  Wiliam  H.  (report),  The  Trial  of  Mrs.  Ann  K.  Simpson,  p.  37.  et  seq.  Fayette- 
ville,   N.    C,    1851. 

««  For  present  day  beliefs  of  the  mountain  folk  of  North  Carolina  see  Sumner,  C.  R.,  "Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fascinated  by  Mountain  Witch  Stories."    Greensboro  Daily  News,  Feb.  20,  1927. 
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begin  a  piece  of  work  on  Friday  meant  certain  ill  fortune;  while  to 
wash  clothes  on  New  Year's  Day  would  bring  death  to  a  member  of 
the  family.  If  an  amorous  maiden  could  induce  her  lover  to  wind  a 
ball  of  thread  with  her,  marriage  would  inevitably  result.^^  Before 
the  thread  was  wound,  however,  a  circle  must  first  have  been  made 
in  the  front  yard  with  the  handle  of  a  frying  pan.  All  human  rela- 
tions, in  fact,  could  be  governed  or  foretold  by  a  knowledge  of  signs 
and  their  interpretation.  It  was  rare  indeed  for  a  person  of  the  low- 
er classes  to  escape  the  effect  of  such  beliefs. 

Society  in  North  Carolina  in  the  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War  was 
permeated  by  superstitious  notions;  but  this  was  only  one  character- 
istic of  a  people  whose  chance  for  getting  ahead  in  life  was  limited 
and  whose  opportunity  of  learning  new  ways  of  doing  things  was 
circumscribed  by  conditions  which  made  travel  difficult  and  expen- 
sive. Isolation  had  produced  a  provincial  and  sectional  society 
which  reacted  conservatively  to  the  introduction  of  innovations; 
enough  of  the  frontier  characteristics  still  clung  to  the  people  to 
make  them  individualistic. 


«''  MS.  in  Governor's  Papers,   State  Series,   Vol.  IX.,   Part  1. 


THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SECURITY 
COMPANY 

An  Early  Instance  of  the  Holding  Company 

By  C.  K.  Brown 

The  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  was  a  Pennsylvania 
corporation  which  purchased  and  held  the  securities  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Southern  railroads  in  the  decade  of  the  1870's.  That  the 
story  of  its  aims  and  accomplishments  merits  preservation  as  a 
worth  while  chapter  in  the  history  of  American  railroad  transporta- 
tion is  indicated  by  three  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  af- 
fords a  very  early  example  of  the  holding  company  as  a  method  of 
combinations  of  railroads  in  the  United  States.  The  early  consoli- 
dation of  railroads  took  place  for  the  most  part  by  the  resort 
to  other  methods.  That  is,  they  were  evidenced  by  the  creation  of 
larger  operating  companies.  The  holding  company  is  generally 
thought  of  as  belonging  to  the  last  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, extending,  of  course,  over  into  the  twentieth.  But  the  South- 
ern Railway  Security  Company  was  in  existence  as  a  pure  holding 
company,  taking  no  part  in  railroad  operation,  three  decades  before 
the  famous  Northern  Securities  Company  came  into  being.  In  the 
second  place  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  was  an  evi- 
dence of  the  noteworthy  post-bellum  entrance  of  Northern  capital- 
ists into  the  field  of  railroad  transportation  in  the  South.  Finally, 
the  company  was  to  a  large  degree  instrumental  in  establishing  in  the 
seventies  a  north  and  south  trend  of  traffic,  which  has  been  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  the  railroads  of  the  South  Atlantic  states 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  nominal  existence  of  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Com- 
pany covered  the  decade  from  1871  to  1881.  These  ten  years  may, 
for  convenience,  be  divided  into  two  periods  by  the  panic  of  1873. 
The  active  work  of  the  company  in  building  up  its  system  of 
Southern  railroads  took  place  before  the  panic.  The  period 
following  the  panic  was  one  of  liquidation.  The  men  in  con- 
trol of  the  company  appear  not  to  have  given  out  to  the  pub- 
lic much  information  with  regard  to  its  affairs.  Nor  were 
railroad    managers    and    financiers    in    those    days    before    the 
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inauguration  of  strict  government  regulation  of  railroads  accustom- 
ed to  leave  behind  them  complete  and  accessible  records  of 
their  operations.  The  commercial  and  financial  journals  of  the 
period  knew  little  of  the  company  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence. Two  official  reports  of  the  company  have  been  found  by  the 
writer,  and  fragmentary  bits  of  information  have  been  picked  up 
from  the  annual  reports  of  various  railroad  companies  with  which 
the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  was  connected  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  task  of  forming  these  fragments  into  a  consistent 
and  smooth-running  story  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  the  reader  is  warn- 
ed that  it  has  been  necessary  to  resort  to  inference  in  order  to  make 
the  story  a  fairly  complete  one.  An  effort  is  made  to  indicate  clear- 
ly each  point  where  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  scanty  data. 

The  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  came  into  existence  un- 
der authority  of  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  March  22, 
1871.^  By  this  act  R.  D.  Barclay,  S.  S.  Moon,  and  C.  Grinnell  were 
incorporated  as  the  Overland  Contract  Company  with  the  same  pow- 
ers as  those  granted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company  incorporated  a 
year  previously.  The  charter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  grant- 
ed the  right  both  to  operate  railroads  and  to  own  their  securities. 
The  Pennsylvania  Company,  which  was  owned  in  entirety  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  was  the  latter's  representative  in 
the  territory  west  of  Pittsburgh.  It  performed  both  operating  and 
holding  functions  down  to  January  1,  1918,  when  all  its  leases  and 
operating  arrangements  were  turned  over  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company.  The  Overland  Contract  Company  thus  had  power 
to  operate  railroads  as  well  as  to  own  their  securities.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  the  right  to  operate  railroads  was  not  exercised, 
and  the  company  existed  as  a  pure  holding  company.  Although  the 
Southern  Railroad  Security  Company,  which  grew  out  of  the  Over- 
land Contract  Company  charter,  was  chartered  a  little  later  than  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  better  example  of  the 
holding  company. 

The  right  to  change  the  name  of  the  Overland  Contract  Company 
was  granted  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation.  The 
new  name.  Southern  Railway  Security  Company,  was  accordingly 
adopted  at  the  meeting  held  for  purposes  of  organization  at  Phila- 
delphia on  April  5,  1871.     The  men  named  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 


Pamphlet  Laws  of  Penn.,   1871,  p.  438. 
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tion  appear  to  have  been  mere  figureheads.  Grinnell  was  not  even 
present  at  the  organization  of  the  company  and  Moon  made  no  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  stock.  Barclay  subscribed  for  200  shares, 
but  half  a  year  later  his  name  did  not  appear  among  the  principal 
stockholders,  and  no  more  mention  was  thereafter  made  of  him  in 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  company.^ 

The  object  of  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  was  stated 
by  President  Cass  in  the  following  words:  ''The  object  and  purpose 
of  this  organization  is  to  secure  the  control  of  such  Southern  rail- 
roads as  may  be  essential  to  the  formation  of  through  lines  between 
New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  City,  and  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  South,  by  ownership  of  the  capital  stock  of  said 
companies,  by  leases,  and  by  contract  relations."^  This  statement 
indicates  clearly  that  the  company  contemplated  the  establishment 
of  north  and  south  trends  of  traffic  in  the  Southeast. 

Contemporary  opinion  as  to  the  interests  controlling  the  South- 
ern Railway  Security  Company  seems  to  have  been  divided. 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  prominent  official  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  after  1874  its  president,  was  widely  considered  the  controlling 
spirit  of  the  Security  Company.*  In  the  South  the  Southern  Rail- 
way Security  Company  was  commonly  referred  to  as  "Tom  Scott.'^ 

The  Railroad  Gazette  of  January  20,  1872,  referred  to  the  com- 
pany as  "a  corporation  whose  headquarters  are  in  Pittsburgh, 
which  is  going  about  the  South  seeking  what  (in  the  way  of  rail- 
roads) it  may  devour,  acting  apparently  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  in  that  section  as  the  'Pennsylvania  Company' 
does  in  the  West."^  The  latter  surmise  was,  of  course,  only  partially 
correct,  for  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  never  acted  as 
an  operating  company.  In  fact  President  Cass  stated  clearly,  "The 
immediate  supervision  and  control  of  each  road  is  with  its  own 
local  Board  of  Directors.  .  .  .  These  local  managements,  so 
to  speak,  working  in  accord  with  the  more  enlarged  sphere  of  opera- 
tions of  this  Company,  will  bring  all  these  roads,  and  others  in  the 
Southern  States,  into  harmonious  action.     .     .     ."^ 

Late  in  1871  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser declared  that  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company, 


2  Organization  and  Charter  of  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Co . ,   pamphlet  in   the  library  of 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  Washington,  pp.   12,   13,   19,   20. 
a  Ihid.,  p.   3. 

*■  The  Railroad  Gazette,  Mar.  9,  1872,  Vol.  IV,  p.  112. 
»  Ibid.,  Vol.  4,  p.  29. 
*  Organization  and  Charter,   op.  cit.,   p.   6. 
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which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  parites  connected  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  had  turned  out  to  be  the  work  of  an 
independent  organization  controlled  by  Baltimore  capital^  Public 
opinion  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  quite  hazy  as  to  the  interests 
in  control  of  the  company. 

The  facts  in  the  case  indicate  that  several  interests  were  repre- 
sented. On  December  4,  1871,  George  W.  Cass  was  president  of 
the  company.  Cass  was  also  president  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,^  which  fact  would  lend  weight  to 
the  view  that  the  company  was  controlled  in  the  interests  of  the 
Pennsylvania.  The  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  company 
was  B.  F.  Newcomer  of  Baltimore,  who  for  many  years  was  inter- 
ested in  the  roads  which  later  went  into  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  but  who  apparently  had  no  connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  directors  were:  Thomas  A.  Scott,  already  referred  to; 
W.  T.  Walters  of  Baltimore,  long  interested  in  the  Coast  Line 
roads  ;^  H.  B.  Plant  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  whose  name  is  connected 
with  the  Plant  System  of  the  far  South;  M.  K.  Jesup  and  D.  Willis 
James  of  New  York;  J.  D.  Cameron  of  Philadelphia;  and  R.  T. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia 
Railroad.  That  some  English  capital  was  represented  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  Daniel  James  of  Liverpool  was  listed  as  one  of  the 
principal  stockholders.^^ 

The  Baltimore  capital  seems  to  have  been  independent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  doubtless  some  of  the  other  capital  was. 
But  the  interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  seem  nevertheless  to  have  been 
predominant.  For  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as  a  corpo- 
ration was  a  stockholder  in  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company 
to  the  extent  of  $783,734.33.^^  A  fair  conclusion  would  appear 
to  be  that  the  Pennsylvania  was  heavily  interested  in  the  company 
and  was  well  represented  on  its  board  of  directors,  but  that  its  con- 
trol was  by  no  means  complete.  James  Roosevelt  of  New  York 
was  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  in  1873,^- 
and  when  he  resigned  late  in  that  year  William  Oden  Hughart, 

■^  The  Railroad  Gazette,   Dec.   2,    1871,   Vol.   IH,   p.   369. 

8  Ibid.,   Dec.   20,    1872,    Vol.   IV,   p.    29. 

^  For  convenience  the  roads  which  later  went  to  make  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Coast  Line  roads.  Similarly,  the  roads  which  later  went  into  the  Southern  Railway 
System  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Southern  Railway  roads. 

^^  Organization  and  Charter ,    op .    cit . ,    p .    4  . 

"  Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.   R.   Co..    1874,   p.    76. 

12  Annual  Report  of  the  Southern  Ry.  Security  Co.,   1873,    15  pp. 
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previously  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  Railroad, 
was  made  president.^^ 

The  charter  of  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  set  no 
limit  upon  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock.  Soon  after  the  company 
was  organized  the  stockholders  authorized  an  increase  of  the  capital 
stock  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000,000.^^  On  May  1, 
1873,  the  paid-in  stock  amounted  to  $5,502,511.93.^^  It  appears 
never  to  have  been  larger  than  this  figure. 

As  soon  as  the  company  was  organized  it  began  to  buy  up  the 
capital  stocks  of  Southern  railroads,  and  by  December  4,  1871, 
had  secured  control  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  follow- 
ing roads  :^^ 

/  Wilmington  and  Weldon  181  miles 

\  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta 188  miles 

^'  ^-  ^-          /  Northeastern  (S.  C.)  102  miles 

^^^  ^              '  Richmond  and  Petersburg 25  miles 


Cheraw  and  Darlington 40  miles 

Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  195  miles 

bou.  Ky.           /  £^g^  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia 270  miles 

roads              |   Richmond  and  Danville  (to  Greensboro)  190  miles 

1191  miles 

To  the  above  list  should  be  added  the  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
223  miles  in  length,  which  the  Richmond  and  Danville,  acting 
under  the  control  of  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  had 
leased  in  September,  1871,  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  and 
the  Ripley  railroads  in  Tennessee,  totalling  353  miles  in  length, 
control  over  which  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  had 
secured  by  virtue  of  a  lease  executed  on  July  1,  1871.^^  The  two 
latter  roads  were  not  operated  directly  by  the  Southern  Railway 
Security  Company,  which  thus  maintained  its  status  as  a  pure 
holding  company. 

The  par  value  of  the  stocks  of  the  above  eight  roads  purchased 
by  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  was  $6,745,000. 
They  were  purchased  for  $3,400,000,  or  an  average  of  50.4  per 
cent  of  par.^^    Before  the  Civil  War  the  Southern  states  were  heavy 

"  The  Railroad  Gazette,   Nov.   22,    1873,   Vol.  V,   p.  474. 

^^  Organization  and  Charter,   op.   cit . ,   p.    13. 

^°  Annual  Report  of  the  Southern  Ry   .Security  Co.,    1873,   p.   11. 

^^  Organization  and  Charter,  op.  cit.,  p.   4. 

17  Ibid.,   p.   7. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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holders  of  the  stocks  of  railroads  whose  construction  they  had  aid- 
ed with  public  funds.  When  the  Southern  states  were  forced  to 
liquidate  these  holdings  after  the  war,  Northern  capitalists  came 
in  and  purchased  the  stocks,  often  at  a  small  fraction  of  their  par 
value.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Southern  Railway  Security 
Company  so  readily  gained  control  of  the  Southern  lines.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  capitalists  interested  in  the  Security  Company  appear 
to  have  been  in  control  of  Southern  roads  before  the  Security 
Company  was  formed.  For  example,  W.  T.  Walters  had  bought 
the  interest  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Wilmington  and 
Weldon  and  Wilmington  and  Manchester  railroads  in  1869.^^  In 
the  latter  sixties  R.  T.  Wilson  and  C.  M.  McGhee,  both  of  whom 
were  afterwards  stockholders  in  the  Southern  Railway  Security 
Company,  bought  up  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Tennessee  roads 
when  the  state  of  Tennessee  distributed  its  holdings  among  various 
turnpike  companies.  No  record  has  been  found  of  a  sale  of  rail- 
road stock  by  a  Southern  state  directly  to  the  Southern  Railway 
Security  Company.  The  Security  Company  would  thus  appear 
to  take  on  the  nature  of  a  pooling  of  the  interests  of  a  number  of 
capitalists  who  had  already  invested  heavily  in  Southern  railroads. 
While  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  conclusive,  there  is  little 
indication  of  the  contrary. 

During  1872  and  1873  few  additions  were  made  to  the  stock 
holdings  of  the  Security  Company.  Some  railroad  bonds  were 
purchased  and  blocks  of  stock  in  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery 
Railroad  and  the  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama  were  secured. 
The  principal  work  of  the  company  during  this  period  was  done 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta 
Air  Line  Railroad  between  Atlanta  and  Charlotte.  The  Richmond 
and  Danville  Railroad  Company  undertook  the  task  of  building 
this  265  mile  line,  and  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company 
loaned  the  Richmond  and  Danville  money  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Up  to  May  1,  1873,  the  sum  of  $3,428,795.81  had  been 
advanced  by  the  Security  Company  for  this  purpose  and  the  esti- 
mates called  for  an  additional  $445,107.03  to  complete  the  track.-^ 
Whether  this  entire  sum  was  afterward  advanced  by  the  Security 
Company  does  not  appear,  for  no  further  financial  statements  are 


IS  "Report  of  Board  of  Education  of  N.   C,    1869,"  Pubic  Document,    1869-70,   No.    6. 
'*^  Annual  Report  oj  the  Southern  Ry.   Security  Co.,    1873,    p.    7. 
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available.  The  Atlanta-Charlotte  line  was  put  in  operation  on 
September  28,  1873.^^  Of  course  a  large  part  of  the  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta  Air  Line  was  raised 
from  an  issue  of  first  mortgage  bonds.  As  security  for  the  money 
advanced  by  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  that  company 
held  $2,620,000  worth  of  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Air  Line 
Company  endorsed  by  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  20,000  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Richmond  and 
Atlanta  Air  Line,  in  addition  to  which  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
had  pledged  to  the  Security  Company  14,505  shares  of  its  stock 
in  the  Piedmont  Railroad,  5940  shares  of  stock  in  the  Roanoke 
Valley  Railroad,  and  1600  shares  of  stock  in  the  Northwestern 
North  Carolina  Railroad.^^ 

With  this  heavy  investment  in  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta  Air 
Line,  a  road  which  was  opened  for  traffic  at  a  most  unfortunate 
time,  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  was  in  no  position 
to  weather  the  financial  storm  of  1873.  It  found  itself  with  heavy 
obligations  and  practically  no  liquid  assets.  Substantially  all  the 
assets  of  the  company  consisted  of  stocks  or  cash  advances  made 
to  the  Southern  roads,  and  it  was  impossible  to  realize  on  any  of 
these.  The  capital  of  the  company  had  been  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  the  sphere  of  operations.  Resort  had  been  had  to  bor- 
rowing, and  on  May  1,  1873,  liabilities  amounted  to  $2,712,973.41, 
over  and  above  capital  stock  paid  in.  At  that  time  the  company 
saw  the  necessity  of  funding  these  obligations,  and  proposed  to  do 
so  by  issuing  $3,000,000  worth  of  bonds.^^  But  this  evidently  prov- 
ed to  be  impossible  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  money  market 
in  1873. 

Southern  Railway  Security  Company 
Financial  Statement  May  1,  1873^^ 

ASSETS 

6871  shares  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad  stock $608,547.46 

8491  shares  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  stock 509,450.00 

2938  shares  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad 

stock   202,236.75 

$600,000  income  bonds  of  the  same  (when  issued)  150,000.00 

9129  shares  Northeastern  Railroad  stock 95,838.48 

21  Poor's  Manual.   1897,   p.   763. 

22  Annual  Report  of  the  Southern  Ry .  Security  Co.,   1873,   p.   8. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

2*  Annual  Report  of  the  Southern  Ry.  Security  Co.   1873,   p.    11. 
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24,000  shares  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  stock 587,800.00 

4513  shares  Cheraw  and  Darlington  Railroad  stock  45,130.00 

13,024  shares  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad 

stock 651,331.68 

10,265-j4   shares  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and   Georgia 

Railroad  stock 955,836.60 

2714  shares  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railroad  stock 89,874.54 

4000  shares  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama  stock 97,562.25 

10  shares  South  Carolina  Central  Railroad  stock 500.00 

$400,000  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railroad  second  mort- 
gage bonds  220,000.00 

Advances    to    the    Richmond  and  Danville   Railroad   on 

account  of  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta  Air  Line 3,428,795.81 

Advances  to  the  Ripley  Railway  Company  for  iron  and 

equipment  132,649.02 

Advances  to  the  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Rail- 
road account  floating  debt 42,455.00 

Bills  receivable  . 24,388.2 7 

Interest  account  and  general  expenses  mostly  collectable 

from  the  various  roads  controlled  by  this  company 375,615.74 

Cash  on  hand  51,072.15 


Total  $8,269,084.65 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock,  98,905   shares  paid   in   at 

par  value  of  $50  per  share $4,945,250.00 

Capital  stock,  34,767  shares  subscribed 
for  at  33  1-3  per  share,  upon  which 
there  has  been  paid  to  this  date 557,261.93 

Profit  and  loss  account 53,599.31 

$5,556,111.24 


Sterling  loan  for  £200,000  1,086,173.41 

Advances     made     by     the     Pennsylvania 

Railroad  Company  600,000.00 

Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Com- 
pany notes  discounted  for  use  of  this 
company   1 20,000.00 

Bills  payable  906,800.00 


2,712,973.41 

Total  $8,269,084.65 

The  original  investment  of  $783,734.33  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  in  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  was 
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said  by  the  president  of  the  former  company  to  have  been  made 
in  order  to  protect  the  investment  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  the  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Railroad,  which  extended  from  Baltimore 
through  Washington  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  in 
whose  construction  the  Pennsylvania  had  aided.^^  In  addition  to 
this  investment  the  Pennsylvania  made  advances  of  $600,000  to 
the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company.  Late  in  1873,  when  the 
latter  company  was  in  dire  financial  straits,  a  special  meeting  of 
its  stockholders  was  called  for  November  21  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  selling  certain  properties  of  the  company.^^  At  this 
point  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  came  to  the  rescue  and 
took  over  the  Security  Company's  holdings  of  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville stock  to  cover  the  advances  of  $600,000.  This  put  the  Penn- 
sylvania in  full  control  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville.  But  it 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Richmond  and  Danville  had  endorsed  bonds 
of  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta  Air  Line  Railroad  Company  and 
further  put  up  its  stock  in  the  Piedmont  and  other  railroads  as 
security  for  the  cash  advances  made  by  the  Southern  Railway 
Security  Company  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  road  be- 
tween Atlanta  and  Charlotte.  The  Pennsylvania,  then,  in  order 
to  protect  its  investment  in  Richmond  and  Danville  stock  was 
forced  to  take  over  from  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company 
the  latter 's  interest  in  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta  Air  Line  as  well. 
We  thus  find  that  at  the  end  of  1873  the  investments  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  in  Southern  railroads  stood  as  follows :  ^^ 

1.  Alexandria  and  Washington  Railway  stock  $63,724.00 

2.  Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg  Railway  stock 31,600.00 

3.  Southern  Railway  Security  Company 783,734.33 

4.  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  stock 600,000.00 

5.  Notes   of   the   Richmond   and   Danville,   bonds   of   the 

Atlanta     Railroad     and     the     Richmond     and     At- 
lanta Air  Line,  with  collateral  of  $3,205,691.42  1,164,997.00 

6.  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama  stock 60,000.00 

Total  $2,704,065.33 

It  would  thus  appear  that  in  addition  to  buying  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  stock  and  the  claims  of  the  Security  Company  on 

25  Report  oj  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,   1872,  p.  20. 

28  The  Railroad  Gazette,  Nov.  22,   1873,  Vol.  V,  p.  475. 

2'  Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  oj  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,   1874,  p.   76. 
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the  Richmond  and  Atlanta  Air  Line  the  Pennsylvania  bought  the 
Security  Company's  stock  in  the  Alabama  road.  It  is  significant 
that  items  4,  5,  and  6  total  $1,824,997,  which  is  evidently  the  figure 
referred  to  by  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  when  it 
reported  that  the  Pennsylvania  had  purchased  the  Security  Com- 
pany's interest  in  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta  Air  Line  for  $1,825,- 
000.^^  It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  figures  represent  the 
actual  amounts  of  the  Pennsylvania's  investments  and  not  par 
value  of  securities. 

By  these  transations  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shouldered  the 
larger  part  of  the  financial  burden  of  the  Southern  Railway  Securi- 
ty Company,  and  seems  thereafter  to  have  had  no  further  connec- 
tion with  it.  The  investments  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  the  Southern 
roads  were  severely  criticized  by  a  committee  representing  the 
stockholders  of  the  company.  The  entire  investment  was  referred 
to  as  "an  illegitimate  direction  given  to  the  funds  and  credit  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  which  cannot  be  approved." 
The  whole  amount  invested  was  charged  off  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account  of  1873  and  ceased  to  be  carried  as  an  asset  of  the  com- 
pany.^^  And  well  it  might  have  been,  for  there  was  little  prospect 
of  recovering  anything  from  the  larger  part  of  it.  Some  $4,000,- 
000  worth  of  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta 
Air  Line  were  outstanding  with  interest  in  arrears.  This  road  was 
long  in  the  hands  of  the  courts,  and  the  Pennsylvania  sustained 
heavy  losses  on  its  account.  With  the  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  managed  to  stay  out  of  the  courts. 
The  Pennsylvania  cancelled  the  endorsement  of  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  on  the  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Richmond  and 
Atlanta  Air  Line  and  returned  to  the  Richmond  and  Danville  its 
stock  in  the  Piedmont  Railroad  Company.^^  Through  lean  years 
and  at  great  cost  the  Pennsylvania  held  on  to  its  Richmond  and 
Danville  stock.  By  July  1,  1874,  the  Richmond  and  Danville  had 
become  indebted  to  the  Pennsylvania  to  the  extent  of  $370,000. 
At  that  time  the  meeting  of  further  obligations  required  the  ex- 
tension of  an  additional  loan  of  $430,000,  making  $800,000  in  all. 
To  cover  these  loans  the  Richmond  and  Danville  gave  the  Pennsyl- 


2^  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,   Jan.   3,    1874,    Vol.    XVIII,    p.    14. 
29  Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.   R.   Co.,    1874,   p.    76. 
so  "Report  of  Special  Investigating  Committee,"  p.   7,   in  Report  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
Railroad  Co.,   1876. 
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vania  $1,000,000  worth  of  6  per  cent  consolidated  mortgage  bonds. ^^ 
Finally,  with  the  approach  of  better  times,  the  Pennsylvania  sold  its 
interest  in  the  Richmond  and  Danville  in  1880.  The  reason  assign- 
ed for  the  sale  was  the  fact  that  the  Richmond  and  Danville  was 
isolated  from  the  main  Pennsylvania  system  by  intervening  roads 
controlled  by  other  companies.  This  situation  prevented  the  Penn- 
sylvania from  receiving  direct  benefit  in  increased  traffic  from  the 
Richmond  and  Danville."'^^  The  sale  was  said  to  have  been  made  to 
''private  citizens. "^^  Shortly  thereafter,  in  1881,  the  Richmond  and 
West  Point  Terminal  and  Warehouse  Company  began  the  building 
up  of  its  vast  system  of  railroads  which  later  became  the  Southern 
Railway  System. 

We  return  now  to  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  in 
1873.  By  turning  over  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  all 
its  interests  in  the  roads  between  Richmond  and  Atlanta  this  com- 
pany would  appear  to  have  received  the  sum  of  $1,224,997  (items  S 
and  6  in  above  table),  which  it  could  apply  to  liquidating  its  other 
obligations.  This  relief  evidently  enabled  the  company  to  proceed 
with  liquidation  more  slowly  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  No  record  has  been  found  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  be- 
tween 1873  and  1876.  Late  in  1876  W.  T.  Walters,  chairman  of  a 
special  committee,  advertised  for  bids  up  to  December  30,  1876,  on 
the  following  properties^*  of  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Com- 
pany: 

2952  shares  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad  stock 

$600,000  income  convertible  bonds  of  the  same 

9129  shares  Northeastern  Railroad  stock 

4513  shares  Cheraw  and  Darlington  Railroad  stock 

13,024  shares  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad  stock 

10  shares  South  Carolina  Central  Railroad  stock 

$11,000  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad  first  mortgage  bonds 

$826,000  notes  of  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad 

Certain  real  estate  in  Atlanta,  Georgia 

The  interests  of  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  at  this 
time  seem  to  have  been  almost  entirely  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
roads.  The  panic  of  1873  evidently  separated  the  company's  hold- 
ings into  two  parts,  the  Southern  Railway  roads  close  to  the  moun- 


31  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  1875,  p.  39. 
82  Report  oj  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  1881,  p.  26. 
S3  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  1880,  p.  406. 
"  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  Dec.   9,   1876,  p.  576. 
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tains  passing  rapidly  into  other  hands,  while  control  of  the  coastal 
plain  roads  was  retained  by  the  company.  The  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  stock  and  the  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg Railroad  stock  must  have  been  sold  some  time  prior  to  1876. 
It  is  significant  also  that  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  stock 
does  not  appear  among  the  securities  offered  for  sale  in  1876.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  road  was  leased  to  the  Wil- 
mington, Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad  in  the  period  just  follow- 
ing the  panic.  It  seems  likely  that  this  lease  having  been  effected 
under  the  influence  of  the  Security  Company's  control  of  both  roads, 
the  Security  Company  thereafter  eased  its  financial  position  by  dis- 
posing of  its  stock  in  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  while  retaining 
actual  control  of  the  road  by  virtue  of  its  lease  to  the  other  company. 
But  the  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta  was  not  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  burden  of  holding  the  system  together,  failed  to  keep 
the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  perhaps  thereby  precipitated  the  final 
downfall  of  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  sale  of  the  stocks  in  December,  1876, 
and  we  are  left  to  surmise  that  the  sale  took  place  according  to  ad- 
vertisement. By  1877  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company 
had  evidently  completed  its  liquidation  and  ceased  all  operations. 
Four  years  later,  on  March  16,  1881,  the  franchise  and  rights  of  the 
company  were  sold  under  judicial  order  by  the  sheriff  of  Dauphin 
County,  Pennsylvania.  At  that  time  the  Southern  Railway  Securi- 
ty Company  appears  to  have  possessed  no  property  other  than  the 
franchise.  The  purchasers  of  the  franchise  promptly  reorganized 
the  company,  changing  the  name  to  National  Transit  Company .^^ 
The  National  Transit  Company  was  thereafter  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  transporting  oil  by  pipe  line. 

The  achievement  of  the  Southern  Railway  Security  Company  in 
building  up  a  system  of  railroads  in  the  South  was  remarkable  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  accomplished.  Within  a  few  months 
after  its  organization  the  company  secured  control  of  the  principal 
roads  south  of  Richmond  as  well  as  of  the  line  from  Bristol  to  Mem- 
phis. When  the  road  between  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  was  completed 
the  company  controlled  the  only  direct  lines  between  Richmond  and 
Atlanta,  Richmond  and  Augusta,  and  Richmond  and  Charleston. 

"  These  facts  were  supplied  the  writer  by  the  Chief  of  the  Corporation  Bureau  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Financially  the  company  was  not  a  success.  There  is  a  record  of 
one  semi-annual  dividend  of  3-}4  per  cent  having  been  paid  in  the 
middle  of  1872.^^  The  capital  of  the  company  was  entirely  inade- 
quate and  the  men  in  control  overestimated  the  ability  of  the  South- 
ern states  to  recover  rapidly  from  the  effects  of  the  War  between  the 
States.  The  panic  of  1873  wrecked  the  company  and  foiled  its 
plans.  It  is  not  impossible  to  see  in  the  disruption  which  this  crisis 
caused  the  beginnings  of  the  formation  of  the  two  great  railroad  sys- 
tems which  in  latter  years  have  dominated  the  transportation  situa- 
tion in  the  South  Atlantic  States — The  Southern  Railway  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  roads  which  the  Southern  Railway  Se- 
curity Company  controlled  were  sold,  but  Northern  capitalists  con- 
tinued to  control  them,  and  the  north  and  south  trends  of  traffic  es- 
tablished in  the  Carolinas  during  the  early  seventies  have  continued 
to  exist. 


3«  The  Railroad  Gazette,  July  6,   1872,  Vol.  IV,  p.  289. 


TWELVE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES 

IN  1810-1811 

By  A.  R.  Newsome 

III. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

By  [  ].' 

DiscRiPTiON  OF  Franklin  County 

The  County  of  Franklin  is  bounded  by  the  Counties  of  Granville  War- 
ren Nash  &  Wake  and  is  of  small  extent  being  only  about  twenty 
five  miles  square^ — It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Bute  County  which  in  the 
year  1764  was  taken  from  the  County  of  Granville^  and  named  after  the 
Earl  of  Bute  at  that  time  Prime  Minister  of  England^ — owing  to  that 
Gentlemans  strenuous  exertions  to  tax  the  Americans,  backed  by  his  ran- 
corous opposition  to  their  cause,  it  was  deemed  highly  improper  that  he 
should  continue  to  receive  honor  from  the  Country  which  he  wished  to 
oppress  and  accordingly  in  the  year  1779  when  the  County  was  divided  the 
name  of  his  Lordship  was  deservidly  laid  aside  in  order  to  make  way  for 
better  &  greater  men — The  Two  Counties  were  named  Warren  and  Frank- 
lin;'' the  first  in  remembrance  of  the  brave  Warren^  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Breeds  Hill  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called  the  battle  of  Bunkers  Hill; 
the  other  after  the  greatest  Patriot  &  Philosopher  of  his  age — ''' 

Face  of  the  County  &c.)  Franklin  is  rather  broken  but  not  more  so 
that  to  render  it  agreeable — the  soil  except  on  the  water  courses  is  thin 
and  stoney — the  arable  Land  however  is  easily  cultivated  and  is  what  is 
usually  called  a  Kind  free  soil — the  growth  in  general  is  Oak  &  Hickory 
mixed  with  pine — It  is  believed  there  is  no  County  in  the  United  States 

1  The  manuscript  sketch  of  Franklin  County  is  unsigned  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  author. 

2  The  dimensions  were  more  nearly  20  by  25  miles. 

3  In  1764,  the  portion  of  Granville  County  known  as  St.  John's  Parish  was  erected  into  Bute 
County;  and  Solomon  Alston,  William  Johnston,  and  Julius  Nichols  were  appointed  commissoiners 
to  erect  a  court  house,  prison,   pillory,   and  stocks.     5.    R.,   XXIII,    622-627. 

*  John  Stuart,  third  Earl  of  Bute  (1713-92),  a  Scottish  nobleman  of  great  wealth  and  a  lead- 
ing adviser  of  George  III.  was  the  King's  chief  minister  from  1761  to  1763.  He  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Northern  Department  in  1761  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1762. 
It  was  under  his  ministry  that  England  concluded  with  France  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763.  T.  F. 
Tout,  An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain,  570-574;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  LV, 
92-98. 

5  An  act  of  February  12,  1779,  ordered  the  division  of  Bute  into  Warren  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties by  a  direct  line  from  the  Granville  line  to  the  Halifax  or  Nash  line  so  as  to  leave  the  same 
acreage  in  each  county.  Julius  Nichols,  William  Duke,  John  Falian,  John  Norwood,  and 
Matthew  Thomas  were  appointed  to  run  the  line,  and  to  find  the  geographical  centre  of  each  coun- 
ty, where  the  county  seat  should  be  located,  provided  good  water  was  available.  If  not,  the  seat 
should  be  fixed  at  the  well-watered  place  nearest  the  centre.  John  Norwood,  Matthew  Thomas,  and 
Joseph  Norris  were  appointed  to  purchase  100  acres  for  the  county  seat  of  Franklin  and  to  erect  pub- 
lic buildings.  S.  R.,  XXIV,  227-230,  303.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  the  line  as 
run  received  legislative  endorsement.  S.  R.,  XXIV,  294.  Due  to  the  depreciation  of  currency, 
the  proceeds  from  the  tax  to  build  the  court  house  were  insufficient;  in  1782,  the  commissioners  were 
ordered  to  turn  over  the  money  on  hand  to  the  county  treasurer  to  be  applied  toward  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  county.     S.  R.,  XXIV,   449. 

«  Major  General  Joseph  Warren  was  killed  on  June  17,   1775. 

'  Senjamin  Franklin. 
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that  is  better  watered  than  Franklin — Tar  River  runs  through  its  Centre, 
in  every  direction  there  are  fine  bold  Creeks^  and  there  are  few  plantations 
that  cannot  boast  of  many  excellent  Springs — indeed  the  County  has  been 
even  more  prized  for  its  high  healthy  situations  and  good  Water  than  for 
the  fertility  of  its  soil — from  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  its  staple  com- 
modities must  be  various  as  in  either  case  the  Land  may  justify  the  owners 
being  the  Planter  or  Farmer^ — many  are  compelled  to  be  both — the  In- 
habitants therefore  carry  to  market  Tobacco,  Cotton  Wheat  Cattle  & 
hogs — it  raises  corn  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption  and  during  the  last 
scarce  years  supplied  Warren  with  a  considerable  quantity — the  Princi- 
pal markets  are  Petersburg  &  Richmond — 

Settlement  of  the  County  &c.)  Warren  from  its  bordering  on  Roanoke 
was  settled  some  time  before  Franklin — as  lands  got  scarce  new  adventur- 
ers were  obliged  to  move  more  Southerly — about  the  year  1740  Mr.  John 
TerrilP^  the  ancester  of  the  Family  of  that  name  who  now  resides  in  this 
County  was  the  first  person  that  made  a  settlement  on  the  south  side  of 
Sandy  Creek — no  doubt  entries  had  been  made  before  this  time  but  the 
dread  of  the  Indians  who  were  then  numerous,  and  the  idea  of  being  a 
first  settler  deterred  Persons  from  advancing — The  County  was  then  part 
of  Edgecombe — ^^ 

Remarkable  occurrences  &c.)  History  furnished  few  more  tragical 
events  than  the  following  which  took  place  in  this  County — about  the 
year  1755  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  William  Thomas  who  had  been 
some  time  settled  on  Flat  rock  Creek — that  happened  to  be  an  unfavour- 
able Crop  year  and  there  was  little  prospect  of  Most  the  New  settlers 
main  crops — he  had  a  wife  and  seven  Children  the  eldest  about  ten  years 
old — he  had  no  meat  &  figured  to  himself  that  his  family  must  starve — 
this  idea  brooded  in  his  mind  till  he  formed  the  dreadfull  resolution  of 
putting  them  to  death — one  Evening  he  sent  his  two  eldest  who  were  sons 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  house  to  burn  brush — having  set  them  to 
work  he  returned  to  the  house  and  cut  the  throats  of  his  wife  who  was  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy  &  five  of  his  Children — he  went  back  to  the  new 
ground  where  he  intended  to  have  thrown  his  sons  in  the  brush  fire — but 
glutted  with  blood  &  thinking  they  might  be  of  service  to  him  he  brought 
them  home  and  spread  the  alarm  that  the  Indians  had  committed  the  mur- 
der— the  report  was  generally  believed  and  no  further  inquiry  was  made — 
towards  the  close  of  this  bloody  scene  he  made  a  cut  at  the  throat  of  a 


*  Franklin  County  is  almost  entirely  within  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Tar  River,  though  the  wa- 
ters of  Moccasin  Creek  which  forms  part  of  the  southern  boundary  flow  through  Contentnea  Creek 
into  Neuse  River.  Crooked,  Cedar,  Buffalo,  Billy's,  Jackson,  McGees,  and  Middle  creeks  are 
southern  tributaries  of  the  Tar.  On  the  northern  side  of  Tar  River,  the  county  is  drained  by  Cy- 
press, Sycamore,  Fox,  Toole's  and  Lynch's  creeks  which  flow  directly  into  the  Tar  and  by  numer- 
ous tributaries  of  Sandy  and  Shocco  creeks  whose  waters  reach  the  Tar  lower  in  its  course. 

®  The  primary  purpose  of  a  planter  was  the  production  of  staple  commodities  for  sale.  His  plan- 
tation was  of  considerable  size  as  was  his  labor  force  which  worked  under  supervision  at  tasks  of  a 
routine  nature.  The  farmer's  agricultural  unit  and  labor  force  were  much  smaller  and  his  primary 
purpose  was  the  production  of  crops  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family. 

10  In  1743,  the  Council  granted  a  petition  of  John  Terrell  for  a  warrant  of  200  acres  of  land  in 
Edgecombe  County.  C.  R.,  IV,  635.  The  Sandy  Creek  Association,  formed  in  1758,  was  the 
oldest  Baptist  association  in  North  Carolina.     C.  R.,  V,   1170. 

"  Edgecombe  County  was  not  established  beyond  dispute  until  1741.  S.  R.,  XXIII,  164-165. 
Granville  was  cut  off  from  Edgecombe  in  1746,  and  Bute  was  formed  from  part  of  Granville  in  1764. 
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little  Girl  about  six  or  seven  years  old — she  retreated  into  a  small  porch 
belonging  to  the  house — having  finished  the  business  within  he  soon  fol- 
lowed her — on  his  advancing  she  exclaimed  ''pray  Dady  don't  kill  me — 
help  me  to  stop  this  blood" — the  inhuman  Monster  scattered  her  brains 
with  a  homminy  Pestle — he  staid  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  but 
shortly  after  went  to  a  distant  Country — the  last  words  of  his  Infant 
Daughter  sounded  hell  in  his  ears — no  change  of  place  or  situation  could 
efface  them — the  appeal  of  the  little  innocent  continually  haunted  him  and 
stung  him  more  than  the  murder  of  the  rest — after  an  absence  of  two 
years  he  returned  to  the  same  spot — was  taken  up  on  suspicion — confessed 
his  Crimes,  was  tried  and  executed  at  Halifax^^ — ^js  ^jfg  ^  five  Children 
were  buried  in  the  same  Coffin  and  the  grave  is  still  to  be  seen  adjoining 
the  Glebe  the  seat  of  Alex""  Falconer  Esq''^^ — this  relation  we  have  from 

a  living  Witness  who  veiwed  the  dead  bodies  the  following  morning 

This  County  was  remarkably  Patriotic  during  the  War — had  very  few 
disaffected  Persons  and  turned  out  her  quota  with  great  alacrity — she  can 
boast  her  full  proportion  of  Continental  Officers  and  soldiers — ^* 

General  &  individual  Wealth)  There  are  few  if  any  wealthy  People 
in  Franklin — The  Inhabitants  for  the  most  part  enjoy  a  competency — they 
dwell  in  comfortable  houses,  have  snug  plantations,  make  enough  to  sup- 
port their  families  genteelly,  &  to  educate  their  Children — ^^ 

Towns)  Lewisburg^^  the  County  Town  was  established  in  the  year 
1779 — it  is  situated  on  Tar  River  contains  about  twenty  neat  houses  and 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  State — the  main  post  road  runs  through  it  and  the 

12  The  Halifax  Superior  Court  records  of  this  date  are  not  available.  However,  on  April  26, 
1762,  the  Committee  of  Public  Claims,  meeting  at  Wilmington,  allowed  the  claim  of  Benjamin 
Person,  deputy  sheriff  of  Granville,  for  £4-19s-8d  "for  conveying  William  Thomas,  a  murderer,  from 
the  county  jail  of  Granville  to  the  Superior  Court  at  Halifax."  It  also  allowed  the  claim  of  Thomas 
Lowe,  jailer  of  Granville,  £5-18s,  '"for  one  hundred  and  eighteen  days'  imprisonment  of  William 
Thomas."       S.  R.,   XXII,    831,    834. 

13  Alexander  Falconer  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Frank- 
lin Academy  at  Louisburg  in  1802  and  a  trustee  until  his  death  on  March  17,  1818,  at  the  Glebe, 
after  a  lingering  illness  due  to  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  "The  honorary  distinctions,  diplomas,  etc. 
now  in  possession  of  his  family,  all  bear  testimony  of  the  proficiency  which  he  made  in  his  scien- 
tific pursuits."     Raleigh  Register,   March  27,    1818;   Laws  of  North  Carolina,    1802,   ch.   38. 

"  There  is  very  little  definite  data  on  the  part  played  by  Bute  and  later  Franklin  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1779,  Thos.  Sherrod  reported  to  Governor  Caswell  that  the  light  horse  of  Franklin  were 
properly  equipped.  It  has  been  said  that  "there  were  no  Tories  in  Bute."  However,  in  1776 
Governor  Josiah  Martin  sent  orders  to  supposed  loyalists  in  Bute  to  raise  troops  for  the  service  of 
the  King.  C.  R.,  X,  441;  S.  R.,  XIII,  411,  XIV,  46,  XXIV,  154;  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Histori- 
cal Sketches  of  North  Carolina,   II,    149,   424. 

1'*  In  Franklin,  the  differentiation  in  economic  status  of  the  inhabitants  was  more  pronounced  than 
this  sketch  implies.  In  1810,  there  were  53  persons  who  listed  more  than  1,000  acres  each  for  taxa- 
tion. Five  inhabitants  listed  more  than  3,000  acres  each:  Jeremiah  Perry,  3,297;  Joshua  Perry, 
3,302;  Henry  G.  Williams,  3,655;  William  Williams,  3,655;  and  William  Jeffreys,  4,898.  The 
total  population  of  10,166  comprised  4,655  whites,  5,330  slaves,  and  171  free  negroes.  By  1860 
the  population  had  grown  to  14,107 — 6,465  whites,  7,076  slaves,  and  566  free  negroes.  Franklin 
County  List  of  Taxables,  1804-22,  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  MSS.;  Ninth  Census,  1, 
52-54. 

In  1790,  there  were  388  heads  of  families  among  the  total  white  population  of  4,805  who  owned 
the  2,717  slaves  in  the  county:  11  owned  over  30  each;  17  owned  from  20  to  30  each;  50,  from  10 
to  20  each;  112,  from  5  to  10  each;  and  198,  less  than  5  each.  The  largest  slaveholder  was  Ors- 
born  Jeffrey  with  69.     S.  R.,  XXVI,   541-555. 

18  After  the  purchase  of  the  100  acres  for  a  county  seat,  directed  by  the  act  establishing  Frank- 
lin County,  the  legislature  in  1779  established  the  town  of  Lewisburg,  appointing  Osborn  Jeffreys, 
William  Green,  William  Hill,  William  Brickell,  and  John  Hunt  commissioners  to  set  aside  a  lot 
for  the  court  house,  prison,  and  stocks,  and  to  lay  out  streets  and  one  hundred  half-acre  lots  for 
which  they  should  take  subscriptions  at  $40  each.  The  subscriber  was  required  to  erect  on  the  lot 
a  house  of  certain  specifications  within  four  years.     5.  R.,  XXIV,   303-304. 
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Northern  and  Southern  Stages  meet  here  three  times  a  week — It  was  nam- 
ed after  Lewis  the  XVI  the  late  unfortunate  King  of  France — ^^ 

Academies  Schools  &c.)  The  Franklin  Academy^^  is  situated  on  a 
beautiful  eminence  in  the  Town  of  Lewisburg  and  was  established  by  Act 
of  the  Legislature  in  1802^^ — in  1804  the  buildings  were  completed  and  the 
exercises  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Mathew  Dickin- 
son^^— this  Gentleman  was  educated  at  Yale  College — in  Connecticut  and 
received  the  Degree  of  A.  M.  he  was  a  man  of  the  first  talents  and  a  com- 
plete scholar — and  to  his  exertions  &  abilities  the  County  is  greatly  indebt- 
ed for  the  success  and  reputation  of  this  Institution — The  Academy  was 
under  Mr  Dickinsons  management  for  four  years,  at  one  period  of  which 
there  were  upwards  of  ninety  students  some  of  whom  were  from  Virginia 

1'^  Edward  Hooker,  who  was  in  Louisburg  on  November  30,  1808,  wrote  of  it:  "L.  is  in  a  hilly 
part  of  the  country  has  perhaps  a  dozen  houses  and  2  or  3  stores  and  mills  on  Tar  river. 
The  shire  town  of  Franklin  Co.  The  County  was  named  after  Dr.  F.  and  the  village  after  Louis 
XVI  at  the  time  Dr.  F.  as  our  agent  in  the  revolution  went  to  F.  and  obtained  supplies  from  the 
French."  C.  L.  Coon,  op.  cit.  89.  In  the  year  preceding  the  establishment  of  Louisburg  and 
Franklin  County,  France  had  signed  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  with  the  United  States. 

18  In  1787,  the  General  Assembly  designated  Dr.  John  King,  William  Lancaster,  Josiah  Love, 
Benjamin  Seawell ,  Robert  Goodlow,  Robert  Bell,  Jorden  Hill,  Francis  Taylor,  Hugh  Hays,  William 
Green,  Thomas  Stokes,  and  Dr.  William  Varell  as  trustees  to  erect  and  govern  Franklin  Academy  in 
Lewisburg.  S.  R.,  XXIV,  876-878.  Perhaps  nothing  came  of  this  act,  for  the  General  Assembly 
of  1802  appointed  John  Hunt,  Francis  Taylor,  Epps  Moody,  John  Haywood,  Joshua  Perry,  Archi- 
bald Davis,  William  Lancaster,  Jeremiah  Perry,  Jr.,  Richard  Fenner,  George  Tunstall,  Green  Hill, 
William  Green,  Alexander  Falcon[er],  William  Williams,  Jr.,  and  Major  Jeremiah  Perry  as  trustees 
of  Franklin  Academy. 

The  academy  was  opened  January  1,  1805,  under  the  principalship  of  Matthew  Dickinson,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  University.  Tuition  fees  were  $10  per  annum  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  belles  lettres,  and  rhetoric;  and  $16  for  ethics  and  meta- 
physics, the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  and  the  "higher  branches  of 
Metaphysics  and  Philosophy,  viz..  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Altimetry, 
Longimetry,  Mensuration  of  Superficies  and  Solids,  Surveying,  Navigation,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy."  Board,  lodging,  washing,  etc.,  could  be  secured  for  $70  per  year.  Dickinson  con- 
tinued as  principal  until  1809.  D.  H.  Mayhew  had  charge  in  1809;  James  Bogle  in  1810;  and 
Mayhew  returned  to  the  principalship  in  1811,    assisted  by  Mr.   Hillman. 

In  1813  a  female  department  was  added,  and  during  the  next  year  bids  were  asked  for  a  female 
academy  building. 

In  1816,  John  B.  Bobbitt,  the  first  Franklin  County  graduate  of  the  University,  became  prin- 
cipal. Until  1821  and  again  for  several  years  beginning  with  1832,  the  male  and  female  academies 
were  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobbitt.  Other  principals  were:  1821,  Fitch  Wheeler  of  Yale 
University;  1823,  George  Perry;  1824,  A.  H.  White  of  Y'ale  University;  1826,  Eliah  Brewer  of 
Yale;  1828,  C.  A.  Hill.  The  state  papers  regularly  published  accounts  of  the  examinations  and 
exercises  of  the  academy. 

The  academy  profited  soon  after  its  establishment  under  Dickinson  by  receiving  at  one  time  twen- 
ty of  the  students  who  left  the  University  in  the  "great  rebellion"  of  1805  in  protest  against  a  rigid 
disciplinary  rule  adopted  by  the  trustees.  C.  L.  Coon,  op.  cit.  84-106.  K.  P.  Battle,  History 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,   I,    200-215. 

19  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1802,   ch.   38. 

20  Matthew  Dickinson,  a  native  of  Somers,  Connecticut,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  in 
1804,  opened  Franklin  Academy  on  January  1,  1805,  and  held  the  principalship  for  four  years,  re- 
signing at  the  end  of  1808  to  study  law.  Soon  he  became  an  attorney  at  law,  but  died  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  aged  28  years,  of  a  bilious  fever  which  he  contracted  on  a  journey  to  the  low  country.  Dur- 
ing his  brief  sojourn  in  North  Carolina  he  had  achieved  considerable  reputation  for  Franklin  Acad- 
emy as  well  as  popular  esteem  and  an  economic  competence  for  himself.  He  was  visited  in  1808 
by  his  friend  and  fellow-student  at  Yale,  Edward  Hooker,  who  wrote  of  him:  "Mr.  D.  has  acquired  a 
very  decent  little  estate  since  he  first  came  here  4  years  ago.  He  thinks  himself  worth  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  dollars.  The  first  year  he  had  about  seven  hundred  dollars — the  next,  the  avails 
of  his  school  l,OOODlls— the  next  they  amounted  to  1,500  and  the  last  year  to  1,200.  Besides  this 
too  he  pays  an  Usher  (Mayhew  from  Wms  Col.)  300  Dlls.  But  he  has  improved  opportunities  to 
speculate  by  lending  say  600  Dlls.  cash  to  a  young  Sportsman  and  taking  a  Bond  for  1,000.  Till 
lately  he  owned  a  house  and  farm  of  more  than  three  hundred  acres,  six  slaves,  and  a  quantity  of 
stock,  as  horses,  sheep  and  cattle.  Lately  he  sold  his  land  for  4,000  Dlls  which  was  one  thousand 
more  than  it  cost  him.  He  now  keeps  a  Gig,  two  horses  and  a  servant  or  two  and  designs  in  the 
spring  to  visit  Conn,  in  this  style.  Dickinson  says  literature  is  much  respected  in  these  parts  and 
literary  men  reverenced.  The  first  year  he  came  when  he  had  no  property  and  nothing  to  recom- 
mend him  but  his  books  and  education,  he  received  flattering  testimonies  of  respect  and  was  treated 
with  equal  civility  as  at  present.  ...  He  says  men  of  information  and  liberality  respect  liter- 
ary men  from  principle  and  the  rest  of  the  community  see  in  literary  characters  something  so  su- 
perior to  themselves  that  they  are  impelled  to  homage.  D.  has  had  at  times  90  students  in  his  Acad- 
emy. 20  or  30  or  more  as  large  and  as  old  as  himself.  ...  He  has  taught  all  branches  taught 
in  colleges,  except  Conick  Sec«5."  C.  L.  Coon,  op.  cit.,  89-91;  "Diary  of  Edward  Hooker,  1805- 
1808,"  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  .Association  for  the  Year  1896,   I,   842-929. 
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&  S°.  Carolina — M""  Dickinson  was  succeeded  by  M""  Davis  H.  Mayhew  a 
Gentleman  who  received  his  Education  at  William's  College  Massachu- 
setts &  under  whom  it  continued  to  flourish — The  Academy  is  now  ably 
superintended  by  Doctor  James  Bogle  who  was  educated  at  [  ] 

this  you  must  supply  [  ]     This  Seminary  has  no  funds,  it 

was  erected  by  private  contributions  and  to  the  honor  of  the  County  be  it 
named  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  upwards  of  $1500  were 
subscribed — it  has  a  small  but  well  chosen  Library  attached  to  it^^ — 
there  are  some  excellent  English  Schools  in  different  parts  of  the  County — ■ 

Learning  &  State  of  Society)  Altho'  Franklin  cannot  at  present  boast 
of  any  first  rate  Characters,  yet  it  is  boldly  asserted  that  she  possesses  as 
respectable  a  Yeomanry  as  any  County  in  the  State — her  Citizens  in  gen- 
eral are  men  of  industry,  of  handsome  information  and  eager  after  knowl- 
edge— and  the  desire  which  all  classes  manifest  of  properly  educating  their 
children  does  them  the  highest  honor.-^ — 

Foreigners)  There  are  few  foreigners  in  the  County  and  those  are  from 
Scotland  &  Ireland — while  in  this  subject  it  would  be  an  Act  of  injustice 
to  departed  worth  to  omit  the  names  of  William  Cupples^^  and  Thomas 
Mitchell — Parson  Cupples  was  from  Scotland  and  for  many  years  before 
and  during  the  revolution  was  the  Clergyman  of  S^  Johns  Parish  which  in- 
cluded this  County  &  Warren — he  is  said  to  have  been  a  Man  of  Learning 
and  of  great  worth — his  foibles  if  he  had  any  were  of  the  head  not  of  the 
heart — he  was  much  respected,  and  his  Parishoners  to  this  day  talk  of  him 
with  veneration  &  esteem — to  his  Eternal  honor  it  ought  to  be  recorded 
that  he  was  among  the  few  of  the  Established  Clergy  who  boldly  and  open- 
ly declared  "The  British  Parliament  have  no  right  to  tax  the  Ameri- 
cans"— Doctor  Mitchell  was  from  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  where  he  prac- 
tised Physic  for  some  time  with  success — strongly  attached  to  Republican 
Principles  and  a  free  government  he  in  the  year  1789  or  90  came  to  Ameri- 
ca &  settled  in  this  County  where  he  resided  until  his  death — he  was  not 
only  a  Gentleman  of  great  skill  in  his  profession  but  of  science  and  general 
knowledge — there  were  few  subjects  on  which  the  Doctor  could  not  com- 
^  ;  i^'iiM 

21  The  library  was  established  early  in  1810.     C.  L.  Coon,  op.  cit.,  91-92. 

22  John  B.  Bobbitt  was  the  only  Franklin  County  graduate  of  the  University  before  1810.  Henry 
Kinchen  and  Nicholas  Long  were  in  attendance  but  did  not  graduate.  K.  P.  Battle,  op.  cit.,  I, 
73,   184,   788. 

23  The  author  is  mistaken  in  the  name  of  the  preacher.  Charles  Cupples  began  his  ministry  in  St. 
John's  Parish,  Bute  County,  in  1767.  He  was  first  appointed  by  Governor  Tryon  for  three  months, 
but  the  vestry  secured  an  extension  of  his  service  for  one  year,  after  which  he  was  established  by  the 
Governor  on  petition  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  parish.  From  January  1,  1767,  to  April  9,  1768, 
he  baptised  331  white  and  51  negro  children  and  officiated  at  five  places  in  the  parish,  administering 
the  sacrament  four  times  to  about  60  communicants  at  each  of  three  of  these  places.  In  1768,  he 
wrote:  "We  have  a  few  Dissenters  here  of  such  as  are  generally  called  Ranting  Anabaptists  but  they 
have  of  late  mightily  decreased,  and  generally  attend  the  public  worship  in  the  church."  From 
January  1,  1770,  to  April  25,  1711,  he  baptised  383  white  and  65  negro  children  in  the  parish  and 
administered  the  sacrament  three  times  to  about  70  communicants  at  each  of  five  places. 

Though  popular  in  the  parish,  he  was  able  to  make  little  headway  against  the  popular  sympathy 
for  the  cause  of  the  Regulators.  "The  people  of  this  county,"  he  wrote  in  1771,  "have  a  religious 
turn  of  mind  attend  duly  on  religious  worship,  but  if  in  my  discourses  to  them,  I  mention  that  a 
true  christian  ought  to  live  in  a  due  subordination  and  in  supporting  the  Government  they  will  re- 
turn that  they  love  the  Government  will  stand  up  for  it  with  all  their  lives  and  properties,  but  that 
the  Sheriffs,  Clerks  of  Courts,  and  Registers  have  been  Exactors,  and  unless  they  make  up  to  them 
the  money  which  they  say,   they  have  unjustly  taken  they  will  pay  no  more  taxes  for  anything." 

In  1779  and  again  in  1780,  Cupples  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  General  Assembly.  Sketches  of 
Church  History  in  North  Carolina,  83,  265;  C.  R.,  VII,  457,  540,  704-705,  VIII,  222,  503, 
551-553;   S.  R.,  XIII,   788-789,  XV,    196. 
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municate  information  and  he  delighted  in  the  communication — in  the 
course  of  his  practice  he  performed  some  wonderful  cures  of  which  there 
are  living  Witnesses  and  it  is  believed  he  was  the  first  in  this  part  of  the 
Country  who  in  any  great  degree  introduced  Electricity  into  the  Practice 
of  Physic — we  know  he  introduced  it  with  success — when  residing  in  Scot- 
land he  wrote  some  articles  for  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Encyclopadia 
Britannica-*  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Compilers  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  had  he  lived  he  would  on  the  subject  of  Medi- 
cine have  added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge — 

Religion)  The  religion  of  this  County  is  divided  among  the  Metho- 
dists &  Baptists  of  which  the  former  are  the  most  numerous — the  Baptists 
have  four  houses  of  religious  Worship  the  Methodists  six^^ — 

Roads)  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  favourable  to  good  roads  and  they  are 
commonly  kept  in  good  order — it  has  been  remarked  by  travellers  that  the 
main  post  road  from  Lewisburg  to  Warrenton  exhibits  as  much  variety, 
handsome  situations,  and  pleasant  seats,  as  any  road  of  the  same  extent 
in  the  Southern  States 

Value  of  Land)  It  has  been  before  observed  that  Franklin  is  more 
valued  for  its  pure  air  and  good  water  than  for  the  richness  of  its  soil — 
this  has  induced  Gentlemen  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  State  to  purchase 
summer  retreats  and  in  some  neighbourhoods  considerably  enhanced  the 
value  of  Land — thin  land  is  worth  6  and  7  Dollars  per  acre,  on  the  Water 
Courses  it  sells  for  8  or  10  and  in  other  parts  of  the  County  may  be  bought 
for  3 — perhaps  the  average  price  is  about  4  Dolls 

Diseases)  The  old  Inhabitants  say  that  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
sickness  was  unknown  unless  where  people  died  of  casualities  old  age  or 
intemperance — the  recolection  of  ten  years  gives  strength  to  this  saying — 
but  of  late  years  and  particularly  in  the  falls  of  1807  and  1809  bilious  and 
inflammatory  fevers  of  a  most  malignant  nature  prevailed  in  this  County 
and  were  very  fatal — it  remains  for  the  Faculty  to  determine  whether  the 
malignancy  was  owing  to  the  strong  &  robust — consetutions  which  the  di- 
seases attacked  or  to  any  other  cause — there  is  no  doubt  but  in  this  and 
the  adjacent  Counties  diseases  have  increased  of  late  years;  but  we  never 
can  believe  that  the  increase  of  population  is  the  primary  cause — the  his- 
tory of  other  Countries  will  not  warrant  the  belief — 

Franklin  is  situated  in  the  sixth  Congressional  District  and  in  writing  its 
History  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  mention  that  the  Honourable 
Nathaniel  Macon^^  Esquire  has  represented  it  in  Congress  for  twenty 

24  Published,    1777-1784.     The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,   IX,    377. 

25  The  Revolution  uprooted  Episcopalianism  which  was  strengthening  its  position  in  Bute  County 
under  the  ministration  of  Charles  Cupples.  Edward  Hooker  wrote  of  religion  in  Franklin  County 
in  his  diary  of  1808  as  follows:  "As  to  the  learned  professions,  here  in  the  middle  country  Mr.  D. 
[ickenson]  speaks  thus.  That  of  Theology  is  at  low  ebb,  there  being  no  preachers  of  education. 
He  has  never  seen  one  Presn  clergyman  in  the  state  except  Mr.  Caldwell  P.  of  N.  C.  Univy.  All 
are  Baptists  and  Methodists  and  very  unlearned  and  in  low  estimation  in  Socy  although  perhaps  very 
good  men.  There  are  many  professors  of  religion,  though  mostly  in  humble  life.  There  are  how- 
ever some  exceptions.  Some  rich  and  honorable  Sincere  Christians,  down  below  Louisburg.  A  wide 
field  is  open  for  the  production  of  good  by  enlightened  clergymen."  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  jor  the  Year  1896,  I,  915. 

2«  Nathaniel  Macon  of  Warren   (1757-1837)   was  the  foremost  figure  in  North  Carolina  politics 
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years — his  talents  and  integrity  please  all  parties  and  he  continues  to 
possess  the  increased  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  Constituents — 
Raleigh  2?>^  June  1810 


GREENE  COUNTY 
By  Th.  Holliday^ 

Hawlanding  14th  November  1810 
Dear  Sir 

I  herewith  forward  to  you  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect on  the  different  Subjects  requested  in  Your  Letter  of  March  last  that 
was  deemed  of  Sufficient  importance  to  require  notice 
Greene  County^ 

Face  of  the  Country  &c. 

The  Land  is  not  so  level  as  to  admit  of  much  stagnated  water,  neither 
is  there  to  be  found  many  hills  or  rises  that  is  of  ilconveniance  to  agricul- 
ture; about  one  Sixth  part  of  which  is  in  a  State  of  Cultivation,  the  bal- 
ance is  a  forrest  of  pine  oak  hicory  dogwood  gum  elm  ash  maple  and  &c 
interspersed  with  swamps  Glades  and  rivulets,  on  Iselands  and  ridges  near 
Swamps  a  dark  rich  soil  is  to  be  met  with,  the  more  higher  Lands  are  con- 
siderably mixt  with  Sand,  the  price  of  Such  as  is  Suitable  for  cultivation 
may  be  estimated  at  from  four  to  ten  dollars  and  such  as  is  only  fit  for 
tar  turpentine  or  timber  from  one  to  four  dollars  per  acre 

Productions  &c 

All  most  all  kind  of  vegetable  productions  that  are  needed  for  domestick 
use  are  made  in  sufficiant  quantitey  for  home  consumption 

Settlement  &c 
The  first  Settlements  in  Greene  County  was  made  About  the  date  of 

during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  Senate,  1782, 
1784;  House  of  Commons,  1790;  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Congress,  1791- 
1815,  of  which  he  was  Speaker,  1801-1807;  United  States  Senate,  1815-1828.  After  retiring  from 
the  Senate  in  1828  he  was  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1835  and  a  Van  Buren  elec- 
tor in  1836.  He  was  a  Republican  of  great  national  influence  before  the  War  of  1812;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  his  party  shifted  so  far  from  his  strict  construction  principles  that  in  his  later  career  his  in- 
fluence declined  both  in  North  Carolina  and  the  nation.  Biographical  Congressional  Directory,  841; 
W.  E.  Dodd,  Life  of  Nathaniel  Macon. 

1  Thomas  Holliday  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Greene  Academy,  incorporated  in  1804.  Laws  of 
North  Carolina.   1804,   ch.   43. 

2  In  1799  the  name  of  Glasgow  County  was  changed  to  Greene  in  honor  of  General  Nathanael 
Greene.  James  Glasgow,  Secretary  of  State  from  1777  to  1798,  for  whom  the  county  had  been 
named  in  1791,  had  recently  became  involved  in  land  frauds  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  records 
in  burning  the  State  House.  Dobbs  County,  created  from  Johnston  in  1758  and  named  in  honor  of 
Gov.  Arthur  Dobbs,  had  been  divided  into  Glasgow  and  Lenoir  in  1791.  Thus  Dobbs  and  Glasgow 
disappeared  from  the  list  of  North  Carolina  county  names.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  591, 
618,  626,  678;  S.  A.  Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  152,  176.  The  act  of  1791,  estab- 
lishing Glasgow  (later  Greene)  County,  directed  that  the  county  court  be  held  at  the  house  of  Ben- 
jamin Sheppard  at  Snow  Hill  until  James  Glasgow,  William  Speight,  William  Ormond, 
William  Harper,  and  John  Pope  should  fix  a  place  for  building  the  court  house,  etc.  James 
Glasgow,  William  Speight,  William  Ormond,  Joshua  Croom  and  Moses  Westbrook  were  directed  to 
contract  for  the  building  of  a  court  house,  prison,  and  stocks  at  the  place  selected.  Laws  of  North 
Carolina.  1791,  ch.  47, 
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1710  by  emigrants  from  the  North  Countys  of  this  State,  Virginia  and 
some  few  from  Mereland  from  which  time  for  several  Years  they  continued 
to  Hve  in  a  most  retched  State  of  poverty  possessing  few  if  any  of  the  com- 
forts of  Life  ''But  from  prudance  and  industry  that  never  faihng  source  of 
domestick  happiness  the  inhabitance  of  Greene  County  have  been  well  fed 
and  well  clothed  for  many  years  past,  and  at  this  time  participates  in 
many  Luxurys  of  Life. 

Navigable  Streams  &c 

The  only  Navigable  Stream  in  Greene  County  is  great  Contentny^  a 
branch  of  Neuse,  which  rises  in  Nash  County^  and  passes  through  Edge- 
combe and  Greene  Countys  and  falls  in  to  Neuse  about  thirty  miles  above 
Newbern,  and  is  navigable  for  flats  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  bur- 
den as  high  as  the  upper  part  of  Greene  County  at  a  freight  to  Newbern 
of  from  25  to  40  cents  per  barrel 

Articles  of  Exportation  &c 

Pork  may  be  considered  as  the  Staple  article  about  one  forth  part  of 
what  is  made  to  Spare  is  generally  drove  to  Virginia  the  ballance  is  either 
made  into  bacon  or  barreled,  and  generally  find  a  market  in  Newbern  also 
corn,  pees,  cotton,  flour  wax,  tallow  tar  turpentine  and  Staves  are  made  to 
Spare  and  generally  find  amarket  in  Newbern 

Welth  &c 

Greene  County  contains  about  500  familys^  and  is  about  equal  in  Sise 
to  eighteen  miles  Square  which  would  be  about  420  acres  to  each  family, 
the  everage  welth  would  be  about  equal  to  $5000  but  as  in  all  other  places 
welth  is  very  disproportioned  Some  possessing  fare  more  and  Some  a  great 
deal  less^' 

Buildings  &c 

The  inhabitance  Generally  live  in  framed  houses  with  chimneys  of  brick 
which  are  comfortable  but  seldom  eligant  Horses  Cattle  and  Sheep  are 
raised  the  two  former  a  sufficiant  for  home  demand  and  the  latter  might 
with  proper  attention 

Manufactoreys 

There  is  no  manufactoreys  that  deserve  the  name  except  of  the  house 
hold  Kind  where  the  principal  part  of  the  clothing  of  each  family  is  made 

3  Contentnea  Creek. 

*  Contentnea  Creek  rises  in  Franklin  County. 

5  In  1810  the  population  of  Greene  County  was  4,867  comprising  2,970  whites,  1,842  slaves, 
and  55  free  negroes.  In  18G0,  the  population  was  7,925,  824  whites,  3,947  slaves,  and  154  free 
negroes.      Ninth  Census,   I,   52-54. 

**  Greene  County  tax  and  other  records  have  been  destroyed  for  the  most  part.  In  1790,  Dobbs 
County,  which  comprised  what  later  became  Greene,  had  1,915  slaves  in  a  total  population  of 
6,893.  There  were  a  few  large  slaveholders:  James  Glasgow,  50;  Benjamin  Sheppard,  71;  Jesse 
Cobb,   42;   Bryan  Whitfield,   58;  John  Heritage,    38.     S.   R.,   XXVI,   481-500. 
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Schools  &c 
The  Greene  Academy^  is  the  only  incorperated  School  which  was  incor- 
perated  in  the  Year  1804  but  for  want  of  adequate  funds  as  well  as  the 
want  of  attention  of  the  Trustees,  the  Institution  is  not  promising,  which 
is  much  to  be  lamented  as  the  inhabitance  Generally  appear  to  be  desireous 
of  procuring  for  their  childred  a  good  English  education  which  most  of 
them  have  often  discovered  the  want  of  them  Selves^ 

Religion 
Episcopalians,  Babtists  &  Methodists  the  latter  are  the  most  numerous, 
the  Babtists  and  Methodists  have  each  three  meeting  houses  within  the 
County 

With  high  respect 

I  am  Sir  Your  most  Obd 

Th.  Holliday 

LENOIR  COUNTY 

By  John  Washington^ 

Kinston  May  1,  1810. 
Gentlemen : 

Your  fav^  of  30th  ulto  I  receivd  some  15  or  20  days  ago  which  on  ac- 
count of  my  indisposition,  I  have  been  prevented  from  answering  sooner. 

Though  I  feel  reluctant  to  engage  in  that  which  I  am  so  badly  qualified 
to  perform  yet  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request,  par- 
ticularly as  you  express  an  opinion  that  it  may  probably  be  rendered 
servicable  to  the  pubhc. 

With  respect  to  the  face  of  Lenoir  County,  it  is  generally  level  except 
near  the  river,  (in  some  places)  and  on  some  of  the  creeks,  which  can  by 
no  means  be  called  hilly,  except  as  compared  to  the  very  level  state  of  the 
rest  of  the  County. 

At  the  distance  of  a  half  to  one  or  two  miles  from  the  river  Neuse  (much 
dependant  on  the  breadth  of  the  drownable  lands)  either  on  the  one  side, 
or  the  other  of  the  river,  there  is  generally  found  a  ridge  or  rather  a  de- 
cent from  the  higher  and  level  lands  of  about  20  to  30  feet,  which  in 
many  places  affords  beautiful  places  for  building. 

The  Neuse  low  grounds  or  those  subject  to  overflow  in  this  county  is 
not  very  considerable,  though  it  affords  a  border  on  the  one  side  or  the 


'  The  legislature  of  1804,  in  view  of  "liberal  subscriptions"  already  made  by  citizens  of  Greene 
County,  designated  Hymick  Hooker,  Thomas  Holliday,  Jacob  Lassiter,  Lawrence  Carr,  John  Har- 
per, Silas  Lassiter,  Samuel  Hooker,  Francis  Kilpatrick,  Roderic  Powell,  Isaac  Ward,  and  Hugh 
Harper  as  trustees  of  Greene  Academy  to  be  erected  in  an  old  field  near  Hooker's  Bridge  on  Great 
Contentney.  In  1807,  Jacob  Lassiter,  secretary  of  the  trustees,  advertised  for  a  "Principal  Teach- 
er." He  announced  that  the  trustees  were  satisfied  "at  the  progress  of  the  Institution  under  their 
former  Teacher,  Mr.  A.  M.  Rogers."  C.  L.  Coon,  op.  cit . ,  167;  Laws  of  North  Carolina, 
1804,    ch.    43. 

s  The  first  Greene  County  graduate  of  the  University  was  Octavius  Wright  Hooker,  class  of  1845. 
K.   P.   Battle,   op.  cit.,   800. 

1  John  Washington  was  a  commissioner  of  Kinston  in  1806  and  1809  and  postmaster  in  1823. 
The  North  Carolina  Register,  1823,  08;  Laws  of  North  Carolina.  1806,  ch.  42;  Laws  of  North 
Carolina,   1809,  ch.  90. 
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other  of  the  river  generally,  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile  and  upwards, 
which  being  generally  narrow  and  much  cut  to  pieces  with  sloughs  (though 
in  certain  places  and  on  ridges  sufficiently  high  for  cultivation)  is  together 
by  the  gradual  rise  and  fall,  with  the  relative  height  of  the  water  rendered 
generally  unfit  for  cultivation,  indeed,  I  believe  the  soil,  though  much 
stronger  than  the  up  lands,  is  yet  by  no  means  as  rich  as  the  low  lands  of 
many  of  the  rivers  of  this  State,  this  I  infer  in  some  degree  from  the 
growth,  which  is  smaller  than  that  of  several  of  the  rivers  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  so  productive  of  most. 

The  growth  of  the  river  low  grounds  is  generally.  Oak,  Gum,  Poplar, 
Birch,  with  some  Cypress  and  the  usual  small  growth,  there  is  but  little 
Cypress  fit  for  timber  nor  indeed  does  it  afford  much  Oak  that  is  fit  for 
staves  &c.  In  the  uper  end  of  the  County  and  on  the  North  side  of  the 
river  there  are  some  pretty  extensive  oaken  swamps  which  affords  excellent 
range  for  Hogs  and  cattle,  they  are  interspersed  with  ridges  of  good  land 
high  enough  for  cultivation. 

The  lands  lying  above  Kinston  to  falling  creek,^  and  above  (near  the 
river)  is  generally  very  level  and  inclined  to  be  light  and  sandy  and  is  gen- 
erally held  to  be  pleasant  and  good  corn  land,  as  is  the  case  with  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  from  Kinston  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
County,  indeed  all  the  lands  lying  broad  off  from  the  river  (on  the  north 
side)  to  the  line  of  the  County  and  below  Kinston  in  what  is  termed  Con- 
tentney  neck,  or  the  fork  of  Neuse  and  Contentney  is  generally  good,  much 
of  which  no  doubt  is  stronger  than  the  river  lands. 

These,  off,  lands  having  a  clay'y  bottom  is  well  adapted  to  receive  ma- 
nure and  is  good  for  wheat  as  well  as  corn. 

The  lands  lying  off  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  and  above  Kinston  to 
falling  Creek  are  also  pretty  good,  but  the  lands  lying  above  falling  Creek 
and  a  little  off  the  river  are  very  sandy  and  of  thin  soil. 

The  lands  on  the  South  side  of  Neuse  in  this  County  are  (generally)  by 
no  means  as  good  as  those  on  the  North,  being  near  the  river  considerably 
sandy  and  barren  except  in  some  places  a  narrow  border  of  necky  land 
close  on  the  river. 

The  back  lands  on  this  side  of  the  river  falls  off  into  a  flat,  low,  and  stiff 
piney  woods  which  is  by  no  means  productive. 

The  growth  of  the  lands  of  this  County  say,  the  better  land  near  the  riv- 
er is  generally.  Oak,  Hickory,  dogwood,  and  short  leafpine,  with  other 
small  growth  peculiar  to  such  lands  in  this  state,  and  that  of  the  lands  ly- 
ing off  on  the  north  side  (of  the  better  kind)  is  oak.  Hickory,  with  long  and 
short  leaf  pine  mix'd  &c.  and  of  the  sandy  lands  on  this  side,  long  and 
short  leaf  pine  mixed  with  a  little  oak  and  much  black  jack. 

On  the  S°.  side  of  the  river,  the  sandy  lands  hath  a  growth  similar  to 
that  of  the  North,  and  the  off  and  flat  lands  generally  Thick  set  with  long 
lief  pine  with  some  under  growth  as  common. 

The  product  of  this  County  is  mostly  Indian  corn  and  pease  with  some 

*  Falling  Creek  is  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Neuse  a  few  miles  above  Kinston. 
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Cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  wheat  and  Rye,  The  former  of  the  two  last  articles 
is  much  increased  within  the  last  ten  years,  farmers  that  then  raised  but 
small  patches,  now  sow  large  or  considerable  fields. 

Pork  being  the  staple  article  of  this  County,  a  part  of  the  Corn  crop 
with  a  little  of  the  Wheat  (in  flour)  is  sent  to  market,  and  the  residue 
(perhaps)  much  the  largest  part  of  the  Corn  crop,  as  well  as  wheat  and  all 
the  Rye  and  nearly  all  the  pease  and  potatoes  is  given  to  the  Hogs 
for  fating. 

Observe  that  notwithstanding  I  have  represented  our  soil  as  pleasant 
and  of  good  quality  for  the  production  of  these  articles,  yet  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  any  deserves  to  be  called  rich,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  average 
crop  of  our  good  lands  does  not  exceed  10  bushels  of  Indian  Corn  p  acre, 
the  best  when  fresh  not  exceeding  15  to  20  bushels.  However  the  soil  of 
our  better  lands  being  of  a  happy  medeocrity  between  the  fine  and  the 
coarse,  the  hot  and  the  cold,  perhaps  no  part  of  the  State  is  generally  more 
favourable  to  the  production  of  vegetables  and  herbage. 

As  to  the  Water  of  this  County,  I  know  none  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
State  that  is  better,  for  notwithstanding  the  Inhabitants  have  their  share 
of  the  local  complaints,  yet  no  person  pretends  to  attribute  it  to  the  Water 
for  that  is  generally  light,  pure,  and  palitable,  particularly  in  and  near 
Kinston. 

With  regard  to  price  (I  think)  our  lands  are  as  high  as  in  any  part  of 
the  State  (all  things  considered)  That  range  laying  on  the  N^.  side  and 
near  the  river  (which  I  call  necky)  is  generally  estimated  at  10  to  $12^ 
p  acre,  indeed  considerable  of  it  has  laterly  sold  at  that  which  no  doubt, 
on  making  proper  deductions  for  the  drownable  and  waste  lands  (such  as 
cannot  be  rendered  in  anywise  useful  except  for  timber  and  range)  must 
bring  that  part  fit  for  cultivation  in  many  instances  to  from  20  to 
$30  p  acre. 

That  which  we  term  good  lands  laying  off  on  the  north  side  is  generally 
estimated  at  5  to  $7  and  those  poor  sandy  lands  at  from  2  to  $4 

The  lands  on  the  S°.  side  are  not  nominally  so  high  tho.  comparing  their 
intrinsic  value,  perhaps  equally  so.  The  river  lands  of  that  side  Would  be 
estimated  at  from  $5  to  8  and  perhaps  higer,  and  those  off,  flat  and  piney 
lands  at  perhaps  1  to  $3.^ 

As  to  the  time  of  settlement  of  this  county,  what  now  constitutes  Lenoir 
may  be  said  to  have  been  settled  between  80  and  90  years — ,  those 
amongst  the  oldest  grants  for  land  in  the  County  bears  date,  1716.^ 

Observe  that  Lenoir  is  not  an  original  County,  Craven  having  been  the 
original  was  divided,  Johnson  was  taken  off  the  upper  part,  which  com- 
prehended what  is  now  Lenoir,  but  Johnson  being  divided,  Dobbs  was  tak- 
en off  the  lower  end  which  also  comprehends  Lenoir.     Dobbs  being  very 

'  The  average  value  of  land  per  acre  in  Lenoir  County  as  assessed  for  the  federal  direct  tax  of 
1815  was  $3.63;  and  for  the  state  tax  of  1815,  $1.37.  W.  H.  Hoyt,  The  Papers  of  Archibald  D. 
Murphey,  II,   165,   167. 

*  The  early  Lenoir  County  records  have  been  destroyed.  The  earliest  of  the  meagre  available 
records  is  dated  1737. 
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turbulent,  split,  divided  and  so  confused  by  party  and  design,^  as  to  go 
near  to  subvert,  as  well  the  legal  authority  as  all  good  order,  harmony,  and 
(in  some  instances)  even  safety  was  doubtful,  so  that  the  Legislature  tak- 
ing under  consideration  the  situation  of  Dobbs,  thought  proper  to  pull  it 
down,  and  raise  out  of  its  ruins  Lenoir  and  Glasgow  (now  Green) ^ 

Permit  me  further  to  observe  that  while  Dobbs  County  existed,  that  the 
mobb,  while  some  case  was  depending  which  they  did  not  wish  tried, 
thought  proper  to  desolve  the  Court,  and  in  another  instance  to  set  fire  to 
and  burn  down  the  Comptrollers  House  in  Kinston  and  many  other  acts 
little  less  daring  and  outrageous  were  occasionally  committed. 

Kinston  was  the  residence  of  the  Governor  in  the  person  of  the  late 
Richard  CaswelF  as  also  the  heads  of  department,  and  in  the  revolutionary 
war  a  rendezvous  for  Troops.^ 

Notwithstanding  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Dobbs  were 
as  sound  in  their  politics  as  any  other,  yet  there  were  a  number  disaffected 
to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  which  created  some  trouble.^ 

Lenoir  is  divided  from  East  to  West  by  Neuse  River,  into  which  falls 
several  small  creeks  say,  on  the  N°.  side  (begining  at  the  lower  end) 
is  Stonington,  falling,  and  bear  Creeks  and  on  the  S^.  side,  S°.  West  creek, 
the  Head  of  Trent  river  also  runs  into  this  County.^^ 

There  are  two  Roads  leading  westwardly,  one  on  each  side  of  the  River, 
and  three  cross  Roads  or  rather  from  S'^.  to  North,  say,  one  from  New- 
bern  crosses  Neuse  from  Craven  at  Coxes  ferry  in  the  lower  end  of  this 

5  So  bitter  was  the  contest  over  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  a 
riot  occurred  while  the  ballots  were  being  counted  in  the  court  house  at  night  in  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  Hillsborough  Convention  of  1788.  The  Federalist  ticket  of  prominent  men  (Richard 
Caswell,  James  Glasgow,  Benjamin  Sheppard,  Bryan  Whitfield,  and  John  Herritage)  was  running 
behind  the  less  distinguished  but  more  popular  Anti-Federalist  ticket  (Moses  Westbrook,  Jacob 
Johnson,  Isaac  Croom,  Absalom  Price,  and  Abraham  Baker).  Suddenly  the  light  was  extinguished 
and  the  ballot  box  disappeared.  The  Federalist  governor  "recommended"  to  the  voters  that  they 
meet  at  the  court  house  on  an  appointed  day  to  elect  delegates.  Only  85  Federalists  participated  in 
the  second  election .  The  Hillsborough  Convention  unseated  the  Federalist  delegation  from  Dobbs  but 
refused  to  allow  the  Anti-Federalists  candidates  to  be  seated.  Dobbs,  therefore,  was  unrepresented 
in  the  Convention.  Louise  Irby,  "An  Old  Time  North  Carolina  Election,"  Proceedings  of  the 
Twentieth  and  Twenty- first  Annual  Sessions  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  of  North 
Carolina,   102-111. 

8  Craven  County  was  formed  from  Bath  in  1712;  Johnston  from  Craven  in  1746;  and  Dobbs  from 
Johnston  in  1758.  Lenoir  and  Glasgow  replaced  Dobbs  in  1791;  and  in  1799  Glasgow  was  changed 
to  Greene.  Lenoir  was  named  in  honor  of  General  William  Lenoir,  a  hero  of  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  567,  626,  667,  678;  5.  R.,  XXIII,  495-496;  Laws  of 
North  Carolina,   1791,   ch.   47. 

'  Richard  Caswell  (1729-1789)  was  born  in  Maryland  but  moved  to  North  Carolina  about  1746 
where  he  rose  to  prominence  in  public  life.  He  represented  Johnston  and  later  Dobbs  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  General  Assembly,  1754-1775;  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  of  1775 
and  1776;  represented  North  Carolina  in  the  Continental  Congress,  1774-1776;  was  the  first  gover- 
nor of  the  State  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1776,  serving  continuously  from  1776  to 
1780.  After  the  Revolution,  he  served  in  the  state  Senate,  in  the  Convention  of  1788,  and  as 
governor,    1785-87. 

Caswell's  home  was  in  Kinston.  The  Council  of  State  met  frequently  in  Kinston  in  1777,  1778, 
1779,  and  1780.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  III,  65-79.  North  Caro- 
lina Manual,  1913,  362,  369,  388,  397,  417,  454-457,  591-592,  877,  909;  S.  R.,  XIV,  273, 
274     317-  XXII,   929,   937,   939,   949,   951,   954-956,   962,   964. 

8  S.  R.,  XI,  468,  587-588,  602-603,  620;  XII,  132,  133,  294-295,  416-417;  XIII,  245, 
251,   267,   274;  XV,   69-70;   XVI,   483;   XXIV,    413-417. 

»  An  association  of  citizens  in  upper  Dobbs  who  resisted  the  draft,  insulted  officers,  and  wounded 
officials  apprehending  deserters  caused  the  Council  of  State  in  1779  to  advise  that  the  Governor  order 
a  detachment  of  IDobbs  militia  to  capture  the  leaders.  In  1781,  numbers  of  Dobbs  citizens  joined 
the  British.  On  August  20,  General  William  Caswell  wrote  to  Governor  Burke  that  "Dobbs  has 
part  of  it  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  the  British  and  Three  Companies  out  of  Seven  have  to  a  Man 
joined  them."  C.  R.,  IX,  1127,  1241,  X,  146;  S.  R.,  XI,  731-732,  XIV,  319,  XV,  627, 
XXII,   568-569.  , 

10  These  water  courses  bear  the  same  names  today.  Trent  River  flows  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  into  the  Neuse  at  New  Bern. 
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County,  thence  up  Contentney,  one  that  crosses  at  Jones's  Bridge  near 
Kinston,  thence  through  Kinston  towards  Contentney  or  up  the  river  on 
the  North  side  (this  is  the  most  generally  used  road)  also  one  that  crosses 
at  Rockford  or  Whitfields  ferry,  which  leads  in  the  same  direction. 

These  ferries  and  Bridge,  with  one  across  contentney  (at  Brooks's) 
from  Pitt  County,  are  all  of  any  note  contain 'd  in  the  County. 

Mines,  there  is  some  appearance  of  Iron  oar  in  the  County,  tho.  too 
small  to  be  any  way  important;  near  the  river,  in  several  places  is  visi- 
ble considerable  quantities  of  Copperass  oar^^  and  in  the  river  bank 
are  some  masses  of  lime-stone  which  affords  good  lime,  also  in  one  place 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  as  well  as  the  bank,  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of 
soft,  light  and  fleeky  rock,  which  is  said  to  be  fullers  earth,^-  but  whether 
it  is  or  not  I  am  too  little  acquainted  to  say. 

As  to  the  product  of  this  County,  pork  and  Indian  Corn  seems  to  be 
the  staple  articles,  but  of  the  quantity  sent  to  market,  the  means  of 
knowing  is  so  uncertain  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  say,  yet  I  suppose  at 
least  2000  Barrels  of  Pork,  5  to  6000  do  Corn,  50  or  60  Bales  Cotton, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Bacon,  some  flour,  naval   Stores  pease  &c. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Pork  is  driven  to  Virginia  and  some  to  New- 
bern.    Newbern  is  the  only  market  for  the  cured  produce  of  this  County. 

Wealth,  notwithstanding  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  extensive,  yet  I 
conceive  it  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  most  of  the  Counties  of  the 
lower  part  of  this  State,  being  as  small  as  this; 

Though  there  are  some  wealthy  men  in  this  County,  they  are  not  nu- 
merous, they  being  generally  of  that  happy  medium  which  qualifies  them 
to  be  useful,  as  well  to  each  other  as  themselves  and  desirable  and  valu- 
able citizens  to  their  County.^^ 

Kinston  is  the  only  Town  in  Lenoir,  it  is  situated  on  Neuse  River  at  a 
place  formerly  called  Atkins's  Banks,  this  Town  was  Laid  out  and  estab- 
lished agreeable  to  an  act  of  assembly,  bearing  date  1762  under  the  name 
of  Kingston,  but  has  by  another  act  dated  1784  been  changed  to  its  present 
name.^"^  It  is  situated  on  a  level,  about  25  or  30  feet  above  the  river 
at  low  water,  and  breaks  off  bluff  to  the  Water, — 

In  point  of  health  perhaps  few  Towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
have  more  advantages  to  boast  of.     It  is  blest  with  a  pure  air,  and  ex- 

11  Ferrous  sulphate,   a  green  crystalline  substance. 

12  A  soft  earthy  substance  resembling  clay,  but  not  plastic.  It  is  used  in  cleaning  cloth  and  wool 
of  grease  and  as  a  filter  to  clarify  oils. 

13  No  tax  lists  of  Lenoir  are  available.  In  1810  the  white  population  of  3,019  owned  2,440 
slaves.  After  1810,  the  number  of  slaves  increased  rapidly  to  surpass  the  whites  in  1820.  In 
1860,   there  were  4,902  whites  and  5,140  slaves.     Ninth  Census,   I,   52-54. 

1^  In  1762,  Francis  M'Lewean,  Richard  Caswell,  Simon  Bright,  Jr.,  John  Shine,  and  David 
Gordon  were  designated  by  the  General  Assembly  as  directors  and  trustees  to  design,  build  and 
govern  the  town  of  Kingston  on  150  acres  of  land  belonging  to  William  Herritage  at  Atkins'  Ferry. 
Dobbs  County.  Francis  Macklewean  was  appointed  treasurer.  5.  R.,  XXV,  468-470.  In  1784 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  changed  the  name  to  Kinston  and  appointed  Richard  Caswell,  Jesse 
Cobb,  William  Caswell,  Isaac  Wingate,  Richard  Caswell,  Jr.,  John  Herritage,  and  John  Sheppard 
as  trustees  and  directors.  S.  R.,  XXIV,  613-616.  The  General  Assembly  of  1806  appointed 
Bryan  Whitfield,  John  Washington,  John  Gatlin,  Jesse  Cobb,  Sr.,  Jesse  Cobb,  Jr.,  and  Ambrose 
Jones  as  commissioners.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1806,  ch.  42.  Three  years  later  the  law  of 
1806  was  repealed  and  Bryan  Whitfield,  John  Washington,  John  Gatlin,  William  Croom,  Lewis 
Whitfield,  John  Harrell,  Frederick  Jones,  and  Josiah  Hancock  were  designated  as  commissioners. 
Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1809,  ch.  90. 
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cellent  Water  which  flows  from  a  stratum  of  coarse  sand  with  which 
the  whole  Town  appears  to  be  underlaid. 

This  discharge  of  Spring  Water  from  the  Bank  is  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  river,  and  so  general  and  extensive  as  to  have  done  material  ingury 
to  the  Bank. 

This  Town  once  bid  fair  to  flourish,  but  from  County  commotions,  and 
no  doubt,  other  causes  perhaps  the  badness  of  the  navigation,  it  dwindled 
and  become  very  low,  as  indeed  it  now  is,  as  will  appear  by  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  which  is  comprehended  in  ten  Families,  though  it  certain- 
ly is  mended  from  what  it  has  been. 

It  contains  the  Court  House,  which  is  of  Wood,  and  in  tolerable  order, 
and  sufficiently  large  (for  the  size  of  the  County)  with  the  Clerk  &  Regi- 
sters offices,  and  is  situated  about  S3  miles  the  nearest  Road  from  New- 
bern  tho'  60  by  Water. 

The  buildings  of  this  County  are  by  no  means  eligant,  yet  there  are 
some  instances  of  good  wood  buildings,  which  are  the  only  kind,  the  preva- 
lent ambition  seems  not  run  this  way,  but  more  to  the  Spirit  of  accumula- 
tion. 

Agriculture,  though  not  in  that  state  of  high  improvements  that  is  ob- 
servable in  some  places,  nor  indeed  is  it  prosecuted  very  methodically  at 
all,  yet  such  is  the  industry  and  exertions  of  the  Farmers,  that  few  Coun- 
ties in  the  State  (when  taking  into  consideration  the  quahty  of  the  Soil) 
can  boast  of  fuller  crops  or  a  greater  product  to  the  hand. 

This  branch  is  greatly  improved  for  the  last  Ten  years — as  well  by  the 
change  of  crops  and  the  use  of  the  Spade  as  by  an  increase  of  industry — 

The  practice  now  (much)  prevails  of  laying  down  the  fallow  Lands  to 
small  grain  which  is  found  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  affording  a  sal- 
utary crop  to  the  Stock  as  also  of  rest  to  the  Land  and  to  fit  it  for  the 
succeeding  crop. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  County  are  such  as  are  common  in  the  low- 
er part  of  this  State,  and  are  of  a  midling  quality  no  way  remarkable. 

Horses,  Mules  and  Oxen,  are  used  in  farming  and  plantation  purposes — 
Mules  are  growing  into  use  and  are  much  approved  where  fairly  tried. 

Manufactoring  of  clothing,  though  not  carried  on  extensively  (there  be- 
ing no  extensive  or  regular  establishment)  yet  it  is  conducted  with  much 
prudence  and  saving,  being  wrought  only  by  the  disaffective  hands  or  those 
not  qualified  for  field  labour,  which  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  afford  a 
supply  for  much  the  greater  part  of  the  Clothing  for  both  Whites  and 
blacks. 

There  is  one  whisky  distillery  in  the  County  with  some  Brandy  Stills 
occasionally  used,  but  as  there  are  but  few  fruit  Trees,  the  use  of  them 
is  but  Small,  nor  is  the  whisky  distillery  extensive. 

Lenoir  has  in  it  about  16  or  17  grist  mills,  most  of  which  have  saws 
attached  to  them,  and  five  or  Six  Cotton  Ginns  that  go  by  Horses  and 
perhaps  some  few  by  Water. 

The  commerce  of  this  County  is  by  no  means  extensive  and  confined 
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entirely  to  retail,  and  almost  exclusive  on  a  credit  of  6  to  12  months, 
there  are  four  Stores  (say  3  at  Kinston  and  1  at  Rockford)  at  which 
Stores  perhaps  the  amount  of  sales  may  run  to  25  or  $30,000,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  will  not  exceed  it,  or  but  little  if  at  all. 

This  County  is  not  well  adapted  to  commerce  it  being  for  one  reason, 
too  near  Newbern,  to  which  market  the  bulk  of  the  produce  is  carried  by 
the  farmers  themselves,  and  for  another  the  navigation  is  so  extremely  bad 
as  to  be  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  useless. 

As  to  Shiping,  this  County  has  only  a  river  craft,  which  consist  in  a 
description  of  flat  bottomed  Boats  or  Scows  Which  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  and  Tar  River,  The  flats  are  generally  open  and  carry  from 
50  to  200  Barrels,  drawing  from  18  to  36  inches,  they  are  wrought  with 
poles  by  from  3  to  7  hands,  who  act  on  ways  or  walks,  constructed  on 
the  side  of  the  flat,  and  is  steered  with  a  sweep  or  large  oar  attached 
to  the  Stern  that  Swivels  on  an  erect  post. 

These  flats  mostly  have  a  round  House  or  Cabin  a  baft  with  a  scut- 
tle door. 

This  discription  of  Boats  has  not  been  in  use  on  this  river  more  than 
10  or  12  years,  there  was  before  in  use  a  discription  of  flat  bottomed 
keel  Boats,  the  present  plan  is  preferred  for  this  shoal  river — 

The  fisheries  of  this  County  are  by  no  means  extensive  for  though  there 
are  perhaps  twenty  Seins  or  upward,  the  whole  Fish  taken  in  the  County 
are  but  few  compared  with  the  Fisheries  of  some  other  rivers. 

I  cannot  think  the  whole  Fish  taken  in  this  County  would  average  in 
amount  p  sein  more  than  1  to  $200  and  in  many  instances  would  fall  much 
short,  and  of  some  springs  owing  to  the  flowing  of  the  water  few  or  no 
fish  are  caught  Shads  principally  with  a  few  Rocks,  Sturgeons  and  a 
few  Shucking  fish  (or  mullets)  are  almost  the  only  fish  taken  in  seins, 
there  does  a  few  Herrings  come  into  the  river  but  as  high  as  this,  no 
person  has  yet  thought  it  an  object  worth  preparing  a  sein  to  take  them — 

Neuse  owing  to  its  shallowness  or  some  other  cause  is  by  no  means 
well  supplied  with  fish  of  any  kind  compared  to  many  other  rivers,  for 
besides  the  scarcity  of  Fish  of  foreign  growth  it  seems  to  be  barren  for 
fresh  water  fish,  which  are  principally  comprehended  in  those  kinds, 
cat  fish,  a  Small  variety  of  perch,  a  few  chubs,  blackfish  and  pikes  &c. 

Our  game  consists  principally  of  Deer,  foxes.  Rabbits  &  Squirrels  (of 
two  Kinds)  say  Fox  and  Cat)  Sqirrels  are  numerous  but  the  other  articles 
are  not. — We  have  also  raccoons,  Opossoms,  otters  &  muskrats  &c.  indeed 
as  to  the  list  of  wild  animals  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  it,  it  being  such 
as  is  peculiar  to  Other  Counties  similarly  situated. 

Society  and  civilization,  though  not  in  a  very  refined  or  advanced  State, 
yet  I  believe  that  it  is  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  State  possessing  no  greater 
advantages  than  this  County  does. 

Lenoir  has  an  Academy,  with  some  small  schools,  this  Academy  is  at 
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Spring  Hill,  and  has  been  about  6  or  8  years  established/^  and  has  [  ] 
trustees,  elected  annually, 

At  first  the  provision  as  well  as  the  care  of  this  School  devolved  upon  the 
Trustees,  but  at  present  and  for  3  or  4  years  past  the  provision  has  depend- 
ed upon  the  Teacher. 

This  school,  at  present  is  (and  has  for  some  time  been)  conducted  by 
M"".  Joseph  Eliot  with  considerable  applause,  it  has  generally  about  40  or 
(a  little  upwards)  Students. 

The  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  with  Writing  and  Arithmetic 
(perhaps  the  Mathematicks)  are  principally  taught  at  this  School. 

This  Academy  has  a  healthy  situation  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Spring  Hill  Academy,  Its  teacher  M*".  Joseph  Eliot  is  (I  believe  from  Wind- 
ham, Connecticut) 

As  to  men  of  Talents,  I  do  not  know  that  this  County  can  boast  of  any 
extra  ordinary  portion  nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  inferior  to  others  in  a  com- 
paritive  view. 

There  are  but  few  professional  men,  none  of  the  Law  and  only  two  of 
Physic  who  practice,  and  they  not  of  very  long  standing.^ ^ 

Lenoir,  though  it  cannot  claim  any  considerable  advancement  in  Litera- 
ture yet  (not  withstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  present 
Adult  inhabitants  laboured,  occasion 'd  by  that  want  of  schools  which  so 
generally  prevail'd  at  the  time  they  were  raising)  appear  disposed  and  de- 
sirous to  educate  their  children  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  convenience 
and  circumstances  will  admit  of — and  as  to  the  comparative  difference  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  twenty  five  years  ago,  altho'  I  do  not  think 
that  the  County  has  more  literary  characters'^  (if  as  many)  as  it  then  had, 
yet  the  mass  of  the  people  certainly  must  be  much  imiproved. 

Altho  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  of  the  white  inhabitants 
that  can  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  I  hope  that  the  number  is  small,  but 
my  knowledge  will  not  admit  of  my  pretending  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
proportion. 

With  respect  to  societies  or  libraries,  there  are  none  (except  of  a  private 
nature)  which  I  am  constrained  also  to  say  of  those  for  humane  purposes, 
yet  as  to  general  hospitality,  as  also  humanity  from  the  Master  to  the 
slave,  it  abounds  on  a  comparative  view,  as  much  in  this  County  as  any  in 
the  State. 

ReHgion,  though  by  no  means  as  flourishing  in  this  as  in  some  other 
Counties,  yet  it  has  certainly  experienced  a  considerable  growth  for  the  last 
few  years. 


If*  After  private  subscriptions  had  been  made  for  a  school,  the  General  Assembly  of  1802  estab- 
lished the  "Spring  Hill  Seminary  of  Learning"  with  Bryan  Whitiield,  Needham  Whitfield,  Major 
Groom,  Matthew  Mosely,  Richard  Groom,  Lewis  Whitfiield,  William  Groom,  William  Blackledge, 
and  Bamaba  McKinny  as  trustees.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1802,  ch.  36.  Joseph  Elliott  was 
still  in  charge  of  the  school  in  1823.  Spring  Hill  was  at  this  time  a  postofiice.  N.  B.  Whitfield 
was  postmaster.     The  North  Carolina  Register,   1823,   63,   68. 

10  In  1823  there  were  no  resident  practicing  attorneys  in  Lenoir.  The  resident  physicians  were 
Lewis  0.  Haywood,  Abraham  Groom,  John  H.  Parker,  and  Ghancy  Graham.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Register,    1823,    47,    56. 

!■'  The  earliest  graduate  of  the  University  from  Lenoir  Gounty  was  Hardy  Bryan  Groom,  class 
of  1817.     K.  P.  Battle,  History  oj  the  University  oj  North  Carolina,   I,    789. 


i 
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There  are  two  sects  of  Baptists  in  this  County  (the  United  Baptist  and 
free  will  or  ana  Baptist)  and  Methodist  which  are  the  only  sects  that  asso- 
siate  in  worship,  yet  no  doubt  there  are  those  of  other  societies,  but  they 
have  no  church  established  in  this  County. 

The  United  Baptist  have  two  churches  and  also  use  the  Court  House  as 
a  place  of  worship 

The  anna  Baptist  have  also  two  churches,  and  as  to  the  Methodist  they 
have  no  church  but  use  the  Court  House  regularly  for  Worship. — 

As  to  diseases  and  remidies,  they  are  too  complicated  and  foreign  to  my 
capasity  for  me  to  pretend  to  illustrate  upon,  yet  I  think  that  I  am  author- 
ised to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  peculiar,  or  materially  different 
from  what  is  met  with  in  other  Counties  of  similar  locality, 

Sporting  clubs  we  have  none  of,  and  as  to  amusement  I  believe  nearly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  that,  there  being  none  but  such  as  each  mind  in- 
dividually points  out,  indeed  the  inhabitants  of  this  County  seem  to  be  so 
engaged  in  entenstive  pursuits  as  to  have  but  little  relish  for  what  the 
world  calls  pleasures. 

By  the  Tax  list  of  1808.  I  find  that  the  quantity  of  land  given  in  was 
192715  acres,  though  the  clerk  of  the  Court  says  that  he  supposes  it  to  be 
short,  and  that  about  200000^^  is  nearest  the  Quantity,  by  which  you  will 
be  better  enabled  to  come  at  the  size  of  the  County  than  any  thing  that  I 
have  it  at  present  in  my  power  to  offer  you — 

By  the  same  list  the  number  of  free  holders  is  369 — At  the  last  Con- 
gressional Election  there  were  499  votes  taken  in  the  County,^^  and  though 
this  is  the  only  means  by  which  I  am  at  present  enabled  to  offer  you  an 
estimate,  yet,  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing Elections  as  well  as  taking  the  list  of  Taxable  property,  to  know  how 
subject  their  estimates  are  to  error,  and  will  accordingly  (no  doubt,  act  as 
your  judgment  may  dictate. 

My  Dear  Sirs,  notwithstanding  I  have  already  written  in  reply  to  your 
letter,  perhaps,  more  than  you  could  have  expected  to  receive,  or  may  in 
any  wise  be  necessary  for  you  to  notice,  on  the  subject  of  so  small  a  Coun- 
ty, partaking  in  many  respects,  so  much  of  the  general  face  of  the  lower 
part  of  this  State,  yet  I  beg  leave  to  make  some  few  observations  relative 
to  objects,  in  which  I  think  this  County  as  well  as  others  are  materially 
interested,  and  in  which  I  think  it  probable  that  your  paper  might  be  ren- 
dered usefull. — 

You  must  be  aware  how  important  the  improvement  of  inland  naviga- 
tion must  be  to  all  countries,  and  particularly  to  that  part  where  the  pro- 
duce is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  market  laying  at  the  entrance  of 
its  river  or  creek,  and  how  little  sensible  or  regardfull  the  mass  of  people 
appear  to  be  of  the  effect  that  the  improvement  of  this  kind  of  navigation 
would  have  in  enhancing  the  value  of  their  property — whether  from  habit 

'  \"mm 

18  In  Lenoir,  205,372  acres  of  land  were  assessed  for  taxation  in  1815.  W.  H.  Hoyt,  The  Pa- 
pers of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  II,    167. 

"  In  1810  the  white  population  of  the  county  was  3,019.     Ninth  Census,   I,    52-54. 
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we  are  become  reconciled  to  submit  to  difficulties  and  inconveniances  which 
in  themselves  would  be  so  easily  amended  or  obviated,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
such  is  the  fact — 

Neuse  affords  the  only  navigation  that  Lenoir,  Wayne  &  Johnson  hath 
and  certainly  no  River  in  which  boats  at  all  ply  can  be  much  more  block- 
ed up  and  foul  than  this  river  is  and  has  long  been 

From  Kinston  for  nearly  half  the  distance  to  Newbern,  Neuse  is  so 
blocked  up  with  trees  &  rubbish  that  whenever  The  Water  is  low,  the  river 
is  rendered  almost  useless  to  Boats  of  any  size,  there  being  many  places 
(that  where  Boats  can  pass  at  all  for  trees  and  rubbish)  there  is  not  more 
than  from  10  to  12  Inches  of  Water  whereas  in  other  places  there  is  10  to 
15  and  perhaps  20  feet  of  Water. 

The  bed  of  this  river  being  generally  sandy  and  the  current  in  this  Coun- 
ty and  above  as  well  as  some  distance  into  Craven,  always  running  one 
way,  whenever  a  tree  falls  into  the  river  or  any  body  adheres  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  sand  is  certain  to  drift  or  collect  against  it  so  as  to  form  a  shoal 
and  block  up  the  river,  indeed  so  many  of  these  Trees  has  fallen  into  the 
river  as  to  render  it  dangerous  even  in  high  water. 

Besides  these  obstructions  that  are  produced  by  natural  causes  there  are 
many  Trees  cast  into  the  river  by  clearing  seine  Beaches  and  in  some  in- 
stances Brush  and  wood  thrown  into  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
shoals  and  thereby  leveling  the  bottom  by  which  the  place  is  improved  for 
drawing  a  sceine. 

There  are  things  that  no  doubt  promote  the  Interest  of  a  few  individuals, 
but  certainly  it  cannot  be  good  policy  to  prostrate  the  Interest  and  con- 
veniance  of  the  community  to  the  views  of  a  few  individuals  (should  it  be 
lawfull)  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe. 

It  is  true  that  this  navigation  cannot  be  opened  without  some  expence, 
but  it  certainly  would  be  very  trivial  compared  to  its  utility. 

The  only  provision  made  by  law  at  present  is  vested  in  the  County 
Courts,  which  has  long  been  the  case  without  any  effects  having  been  yet 
produced,  not  do  I  think  that  any  person  can  justify  the  idea  that  the 
County  Courts  will  so  act  as  to  effectually  opperate  together, — How  use- 
less would  it  be  for  Johnson,  or  Johnson  and  Wayne  to  clear  to  their  limits 
unless  Lenoir  and  Craven  would,  or  even  for  Lenoir  to  clear  unless  Craven 
would,  this  has  even  been  the  language  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that 
these  Counties  will  so  unite  as  to  engage  in,  and  carry  on  this  desirable 
work  at  the  same  time,  particularly,  when  we  take  a  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  business  of  the  respective  Counties  is  generally  done.  The 
number  of -Magistrates  being  so  increased  as  to  produce  such  a  fluctuation 
on  the  bench  as  to  render  it  very  uncertain  whether  the  magistrate  that 
proposes  any  business  will  remain  on  the  bench  long  enough  to  finish  or 
even  to  bring  it  to  sistem,  or  whether  he  can  find  others  of  sufficient  leisure 
to  engage  in  it  with  him. 

So  that  unless  the  legislatrue  will  interfere  so  as  to  pass  some  law  that 
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shall  produce  the  co  opperation  of  the  different  counties  at  the  same  time, 
there  can  be  but  little  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  effectual  remidy^^ — 

I  will  not  apologise  for  the  errors  of  diction  and  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
ject, being  confident  that  you  will  make  proper  allowances  and  correct  as 
your  better  judgment  may  dictate 

I  am 

Gentlemen 

Your  Mo.  obt.  sevt 
John  Washington 
P.  S. 

It  may  not  be  a  miss,  to  observe,  that  while  (the  present)  Lenoir  was 
Dobbs,  the  public  contemplated  fixing  the  Seat  of  Government  in  this 
County,  and  for  that  purpose  did  purchase  a  piece  of  Land  laying  about 
three  miles  below  Kinston,  on  the  North  Bank  of  Neuse  river,  which  place 
has  been  known  since  by  the  name  of  Tower  Hill,-^ 

This  Land  remained  public  property  until  since  the  seat  of  Government 
was  established  at  Raleigh,  when  it  was  sold  and  became  private,-^ 

Why  this  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect  I  pretend  not  to  know  unless, 
it  was  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  west 
Tho  Henderson  &  Co 

[To  be  continued] 


20  While  John  Washington  was  one  of  the  few  whose  written  opinion  is  preserved,  he  was  doubt- 
less but  one  of  a  growing  number  in  the  State  who  believed  that  the  State  should  undertake  a 
program  of  internal  improvements.  Internal  improvements  became  an  important  political  issue  after 
the  War  of  1812.  Between  1816  and  1819,  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  in  several  reports  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  supported  the  policy  and  stimulated  discussion  and  action.  Before  1819,  the  State 
had  employed  an  engineer,  procured  surveys  of  rivers  and  proposed  canals,  authorized  subscriptions 
of  $112,500  to  the  stock  of  navigation  and  canal  companies,  and  created  a  fund  for  internal  im- 
provements and  a  board  to  direct  the  newly  adopted  policy.  The  history  of  the  State's  action  is 
sketched  in  W.  K.  Boyd.  "The  North  Carolina  Fund  for  International  Improvements,"  The  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly,  XV,  52-67;  J.  A.  Morgan,  "State  Aid  to  Transportation  in  North  Carolina — 
The  Pre-Railroad  Era  (1776-1835)."  The  North  Carolina  Booklet,  X,  122-154;  C.  C.  Weaver, 
"Internal  Improvements  in  North  Carolina  previous  to  1860,"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  Series  XXI,   nos.   3-4. 

21  Governor  Arthur  Dobbs,  in  the  instructions  which  he  brought  with  him  in  1754,  was  directed 
to  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  suitable  place  for  the  seat  of  government.  He  selected  a  bluff  at 
Stringer's  Ferry  on  the  north  side  of  Neuse  River  about  50  miles  above  New  Bern  called  Tower  Hill, 
purchased  the  site,  and  later  offered  it  to  the  Assembly  for  the  purchase  price  with  interest.  He  re- 
ported his  selection  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1755.  The  Board  suggested  that  the  opinion  of  the 
next  General  Assembly  be  secured.  In  1758  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  fixing  of  the 
seat  of  government  on  the  850  acres  owned  by  Dobbs  at  Tower  Hill  and  the  building  of  a  home  for 
the  Governor  and  a  State  House.  The  capitol,  George  City,  was  to  be  built  on  400  acres  of  the 
tract.  The  remaining  450  acres  were  to  constitute  a  common.  John  Dawson,  Lewis  DeRossett, 
Richard  Spaight,  John  Starkey,  John  Ashe,  John  Fonville,  Joseph  Bryan,  John  Campbell,  and 
Benjamin  Wynns  were  constituted  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and 
to  lay  off  streets  and  one-half  acre  lots  for  sale  to  purchasers  who  must  erect  thereon  houses  of  cer- 
tain specifications  within  five  years.  Dobbs  was  paid  £450  with  interest  for  the  entire  tract  of 
850  acres.  The  committee  was  not  to  proceed  until  it  was  known  that  the  Colony's  proportion  of 
the  £50,000  grant  of  Parliament  to  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  for  aid  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  was  paid  to  the  agent  of  North  Carolina.  In  1760,  the  governor  was  rebuked  for 
assenting  to  an  act  fixing  instead  of  recommending  the  site. 

The  question  of  locating  the  seat  of  government  involved  sectional  interests  and  prestige.  The 
northern  part  of  the  Colony  was  alarmed  by  Dobbs'  removal  of  his  residence  from  New  Bern  to  Wil- 
mington in  1758  and  supported  the  act  of  1758  fixing  the  seat  on  the  Neuse.  Dobbs  was  opposed 
to  New  Bern  on  account  of  its  alleged  unhealthf ulness  and  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  population . 
In  1762  the  Assembly  petitioned  the  King  to  disallow  the  Tower  Hill  act  and  designate  New  Bern, 
though  three  southern  members  of  the  Council  protested  against  the  choice  of  New  Bern.  According 
to  Dobbs,  the  question  provoked  "a  great  deal  of  caballing  and  management"  in  the  General  As- 
sembly . 

In  1766,  New  Bern  was  made  the  seat  of  government  and  Tryon  began  the  construction  of  his 
palace.  C.  R.,  VI.  xxiii-xxv,  1-4,  37,  834-835,  887,  927-928,  940,  959-960,  XXV,  373-378; 
The  North  Carolina  Magazine  or  Universal  Tntcllic.encer,   August  17-24,    1764. 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  1798  appointed  William  White  as  commissioner  to  sell  the  Tower 
Hill  land  at  public  auction.     Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1798,   ch,   9. 
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The  notes  in  this  issue  consist  of  a  proclamation  by  Arthur  Dobbs 
setting  aside  May  18,  1757  as  a  day  of  fast  and  humiliation;  the 
celebration  of  July  4,  1778;  a  proclamation  by  Alexander  Martin 
setting  apart  July  4,  1783,  "as  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God,  .  .  .";  the  celebration  in  Halifax  of  July  4,  1796;  an  advertise- 
ment announcing  the  publication  of  Dyche's  Spelling  Book;  an  ad- 
vertisement announcing  the  erection  of  a  fulling  mill  in  Pitt  County; 
announcement  of  the  reopening  of  the  public  school  in  New  Bern  in 
1775;  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  Fayetteville 
in  1789;  notice  of  three  cotton  gins  for  sale;  a  news  item  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  Bern  volunteers  in  1789;  notice  of  the  sale 
of  a  riding  chair ;  notice  of  the  sale  of  ten  four  pounder  guns ;  notice 
of  the  sale  of  a  wind  mill;  a  Republican  prayer  in  1796;  article  on 
the  need  for  fire  protection  in  Edenton  in  1789;  and  obituaries  prior 
to  1800. 

A  DAY  OF  FAST' 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  ss. 

By  his  Excellency  ARTHUR  DOBBS,^  Esq; 

His  Majesty's  Captain-General,  Governor,  and  Commander  in  Chief, 
in  and  over  the  said  Province. 

A    PROCLAMATION, 

For  a  FAST , 

THE  critical  Situation  of  Affairs,  by  a  dangerous  War^  which  his  Majesty 
hath  been  obliged  to  carry  on  in  Defence  of  the  Religion,  Liberties  and 
Possessions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  more  immediately  of  his  American 
Colonies,  against  which,  and  the  Naval  Power  of  Britain,  the  French  Mon- 
arch and  Ministry  have  long  formed  a  settled  Plan  of  ruining  all  the 
British  Colonies,  and  conquering  the  whole  Northern  Continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  depriving  all  these  Provinces  of  their  Holy  Protestant  reformed  Re- 
ligion, their  Liberties  and  Possessions,  and  fixing  Galliean  and  Popish  Slav- 
ery, Superstition  and  Persecution,  over  all  this  Continent:  And  as  there 
seems  to  be  also  a  Combination  of  Popish  Powers  formed  against  the 
Protestant  Religion  and  Liberties  of  Europe;  and  as  the  enormous  Abuses 


1  The  North-Carolina  Gazette,  April  15,   1757,  p.  4,  c.  1. 

2  Governor  of  North  Carolina  1754  to  1765. 
»  French  and  Indian  War. 
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of  our  Liberty,  the  Sensuality  and  Corruption  of  our  Morals,  and  Abuse 
of  the  Freedom  we  enjoy  under  our  Holy  Religion  and  civil  Government, 
by  which  we  are  become  obnoxious  to  the  divine  Justice  and  Vengeance, 
upon  Account  of  our  heinous  Vices  and  Sins  against  Almighty  God  and  his 
Christ,  as  well  in  our  loose  Principles  as  Morals,  call  upon  us,  at  this  crital 
Time,  when  our  All  is  at  Stake,  to  humble  ourselves  before  God,  to  own  our 
Sins  and  Immoralities,  and  to  repent  and  put  on  firm  Resolution  of  future 
Amendment;  and  since  his  Majesty,  and  all  his  Subjects  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  have  humbled  themselves  before  the  Throne  of  Heaven,  by  a 
solemn  Day  of  Fasting  and  Humiliation,  and  it  is  an  incumbent  Duty  on 
all  American  Subjects,  who  are  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  War, 
and  their  Religion,  Liberties  and  Possessions  invaded  by  a  barbarous,  per- 
fidious and  cruel  Enemy,  to  humble  themselves  and  deprecate  his  judg- 
ment, by  confessing  their  Sins,  becoming  sincerely  penitent,  and  calling 
upon  his  divine  Majesty,  through  the  Merits  of  his  only  begotten  Son  our 
Saviour,  that  he  may  go  forth  at  the  Head  of  our  Armies  and  Fleets,  and 
inspire  them  with  Courage  and  Resolution  to  defend  our  holy  Religion,  and 
civil  Liberties  and  Possessions,  and  to  deprive  our  Enemies  of  the  Power  of 
distressing  us  for  the  future.  For  these  Considerations  I  have  thought  it 
my  bounden  Duty,  to  appoint  a  Day  to  be  set  apart  for  Fasting  and  Hu- 
miliation, in  Conjunction  with  his  Majesty's  Subjects  in  Britain  and  its  Col- 
onies; and  do  therefore  appoint  Wednesday  the  Eighteenth  Day  of  May 
next,  to  be  solemnly  kept  as  a  Day  of  Fasting  and  Humiliation,  in  which 
no  Labour  is  to  be  allowed,  in  order  to  deprecate  the  Judgments  hanging 
over  these  Colonies,  and  this  Province  in  particular,  upon  Account  of  their 
great  manifold  Sins;  and  to  implore  his  Divine  Majesty,  through  the  Mer- 
its of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  will  lead  our  Armies  and  conduct 
our  Fleets  in  their  Operation,  under  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  London, 
upon  the  Success  of  which  the  future  Safety  of  these  Provinces,  and  our 
Religion,  Liberties  and  Possessions,  in  great  Measure  depend.  And  I  do 
hereby  direct  and  require  all  Clergymen  and  Pastors,  of  any  Denomina- 
tion, to  perform  Divine  Service,  in  their  several  Churches  and  Places  of 
Worship;  and  where  Clergymen  are  wanting,  that  the  Readers,  in  their 
several  Chapels,  may  have  Divine  Service  performed;  and  where  such  are 
wanting,  that  the  several  Families  may  separately  keep  that  Day,  as  a  Day 
of  Fasting,  Supplication,  and  Prayer,  as  they  shall  answer  the  same  at  the 
great  day  of  Accounts,  when  all  Secrets  shall  be  disclosed. 

Given  under  my  Hand,  and  the  Seal  of  the  said  Province,  at 
Newbern,  the  lAth  Day  of  April,  1757,  in  the  30th  Year  of  his 
Majesty's  Reign. 

ARTHUR  DOBBS. 
By  his  Excellency's  Command, 

William  Powel,  Dep.  Secretary, 
GOD  Save  the  KING. 
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JULY  FOURTH  CELEBRATED'^ 
NEWBERN,  July  10,  1778 

On  Saturday  last,  the  ever  memorable  FOURTH  of  July,  the  RISING 
STATES  of  America  entered  the  THIRD  year  of  their  INDEPEND- 
ENCE, in  spite  of  numerous  fleets  and  armies;  in  spite  of  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife;  in  spite  of  the  numberless  wicked  and  diabolical  engines  of 
cruelty  and  revenge,  placed  off  against  us  by  the  magnanimous  and  heroic, 
humane  and  merciful  George  the  Third,  the  father  of  his  people,  and  his 
wicked  and  abandoned  soldiery.  On  this  day,  the  bright  morning  star  of 
this  western  world  arose  in  the  east,  and  warned  us  to  immerge  from  the 
slavish  tyranny  and  servile  dependence  on  a  venal  and  corrupt  court,  and 
assume  to  ourselves  a  name  among  nations;  a  name  terrible  to  tyrants,  and 
wrote  in  indelible  characters  by  the  Almighty  as  a  refuge  from  persecution. 
This  day  was  observed  here  with  every  possible  mark  and  demonstration 
of  joy  and  reverence;  tripple  salutes  were  fired  from  the  batteries  in  town, 
and  on  board  the  ship  Cornell,  and  the  privateer  brig  B  ELLON  A,  belong- 
ing to  this  port,  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  met,  where  many  toasts  suitable 
to  the  importance  of  the  day  were  drank,  and  the  evening  happily  con- 
cluded. 

By  several  accounts  from  head  quarters,  it  seems  to  be  well  authenti- 
cated, that  the  British  troops  have  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  that  our 
army  are  in  possession  of  it. 

PROCLAMATION  TO  CELEBRATE  JULY  FOURTH,  1783' 
State  of  North  Carolina 

By   his   Excellency   Alexander   Martin^   Esquire    Governor   Captain 
General  and  Commander  in  chief  of  the  State  aforesaid 

A  Proclamation'^ 
Whereas  the  honorable  the  General  Assembly  have  by  a  Resolution^  of 
both  Houses  recommended  to  me  to  appoint  Friday  the  Fourth  of  July  next 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  the  American  Independence,  as 
a  Day  of  Solemn  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  many  most  gra- 
cious interpositions  of  his  providence  manifested  in  a  great  &  signal  man- 
ner in  behalf  of  these  United  States,  during  their  conflict  with  one  of  the 
first  powers  of  Europe: — For  rescuing  them  in  the  Day  of  Distress  from 
Tyranny  &  oppression,  and  supporting  them  with  the  aid  of  great  &  power- 
ful allies: — For  conducting  them  Gloriously  and  triumphantly  through  a 
just  and  necessary  War,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  thereof  by  the 


*  The  North-Carolina  Gazette,  July  10,   1778,   p.   4,   c.    1. 

6  Manuscript  in  the  Moravian  Archives,   Winston-Salem,    N.   C. 

8  Governor  of  North  Carolina,    1782-1785,    1789-1792. 

■^  This  proclamation  by  the  governor  appointing  the  Fourth  of  July  a  holiday  is  the  earliest  known 
proclamation  which  set  apart  that  day  for  the  observance  of  independence. 

8  Although  certain  days  in  each  year,  such  as  New  Year's  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  Christmas  Day,  have  long  been  observed  in  North  Carolina,  there  were  no  "legal"  holi- 
days in  this  State  prior  to  1881.  In  that  year  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  legalizing  the  customary 
holidays.  For  the  present  legal  holidays  in  North  Carolina,  see  North  Carolina  Manual,  1927,  p. 
306. 
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restoration  of  Peace,  after  humbling  the  pride  of  our  enemies  &  compel- 
ling them  to  acknowledge  the  Sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Empire,  and  relinquish  all  right  &  claim  to  the  same: — For  raising  up 
a  distressed  and  Injured  people  to  rank  among  independent  nations  and  the 
Sovereign  Powers  of  the  world.  And  for  all  other  Divine  favor  bestowed 
on  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States  &  this  in  particular. 

In  conformity  to  the  pious  intentions  of  the  Legislature  I  have  thought 
proper  to  issue  this  my  proclamation  directing  that  the  said  4^^  Day  of  Ju- 
ly next  be  observed  as  above,  hereby  strictly  commanding  and  enjoining  all 
the  Good  Citizens  of  this  State  to  set  apart  the  said  Day  from  bodily 
labour,  and  employ  the  same  in  devout  and  rehgious  exercises.  And  I  do 
require  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  Denomination  to  convene  their 
congregations  at  the  same  time,  and  deliver  to  them  Discourse  suitable  to 
the  important  Occasion  recommending  in  general  the  practice  of  Virtue  & 
true  Religion  as  the  great  foundation  of  Private  Blessings  as  well  as 
National  happiness  &  prosperity. 

Given  under  my  Hand  &  the  great  Seal  of  the  State  at  Dan- 
bury  the  18"  Day  of  June  in  the  Year  1783  &  seventh  Year 
of  the  Independence  of  the  said  State 

Alex.  Martin 
By  his  Excellency 

Command  God  save  the  State 

P.  Henderson  Pri.  Sec. 

CELEBRATING  JULY  FOURTH  1796' 

HALIFAX,  July  11. 

THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

THAT  AUSPICIOUS  DAY  which  gave  birth  to  AMERICA'S  INDE- 
PENDENCY, was  celebrated  in  this  town  on  Monday  last.  At  one 
o'clock  the  Gentlemen  assembled  at  Mr.  Hopkin's  tavern,  and  at  three  par- 
took of  a  Dinner  provided  for  the  occasion;  after  which  the  following 
Toasts  were  drank,  each  accompanied  by  a  patriotic  Song. 

1.  This  memorable  DAY — may  it  be  consecrated  to  festivity  in  the 
calendar  of  time. 

2.  The  People  of  the  United  States — may  they  regard  their  duties  and 
privileges  as  equally  sacred. 

3.  The  State  of  North  Carolina. 

4.  The  Hero  of  American  Liberty. 

5.  The  Governor  and  Legislature  of  North  Carolina. 

6.  The  French  RepubHc — may  her  freedom  be  as  permanent  as  her 
efforts  have  been  glorious. 

7.  The  Batavian  Republic — may  she  emulate  the  exertions,  and  profit 
by  the  example  of  her  heroic  neighbour. 

6  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  July  11,  1796,  p.  3,  c.  1. 
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8.  The  Patriots  who  fell  in  defence  of  American  Liberty — may  their 
honoured  memory  be  the  favourite  theme  of  the  future  historian. 

9.  The  Agriculture  and  Manufacture  of  the  United  States. 

10.  American  Commerce,  judicious  enterprize,  unbounded  emolument, 
and  universal  intercourse. 

11.  All  foreign  Powers  in  friendship  with  the  United  States. 

12.  The  Rights  of  Man. 

13.  Liberty  and  Law — may  their  protection  be  mutual  and  their  union 
perpetual. 

14.  The  University  of  North  Carolina — may  it  become  the  Nurse  of 
Science  and  the  Guardian  of  Freedom. 

15.  The  American  Fair. 

16.  The  whole  Family  of  Mankind. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  great  festivity,  while  the  utmost  harmony 
and  good  order  prevailed,  and  the  evening  closed  with  a  Ball  at  the  Long- 
Room,  at  which  were  present  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  Ladies. 

DY CHE'S  SPELLING  BOOK  TO  BE  PUBLISHED^' 
In  the  press 

And  in  a  jew  weeks  will  be  published,  price  bound  two  dollars  and  a  half, 

DYCHES  SPELLING  BOOK; 
or 
A  GUIDE  to  the  ENGLISH  TONGUE 

In  Two  Parts 

The  First,  proper  for  Beginners,  shewing  a  natural  and  easy  method,  to 
pronounce  and  express  both  common  words,  and  proper  names ;  in  which 
particular  care  is  had  to  shew  the  accent,  for  preventing  vicious  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  Second,  for  such  as  are  advanced  to  some  ripeness  of  judgment,  con- 
taining observations  on  the  sounds  of  letters  and  Dipthongs;  rules  for 
the  true  division  of  syllables,  and  the  use  of  capitals,  stops,  and  marks: 
With  large  tables  of  abbreviation,  and  distinctions  of  words;  and  sev- 
eral alphabets  of  copies  for  young  writers. 

To  which  is  now  added. 
An  APPENDIX,  containing  many  additional   lessons,   in   prose  verse; 
First,  in  words  of  one  syllable  only;   and  then  mix'd  with  words  of 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  syllables. 

FULLING  MILL  IN  PITT  COUNTY'' 
FULLING  MILL 

The  Subscriber  acquaints  the  public  that  he  has  erected  a  FULLING 


10  The  North-Carolina  Gazette,   November  7,    1778,  p.   4,  c.   1. 

11  The  North-Carolina  Gazette,   November  14^    1778,   p.   4,   c.    1. 
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MILL  in  Pitt  county,  about  ten  miles  above  the  Red  Banks,  where  all 
persons  favouring  him  with  their  employ  may  be  assured  of  having  their 
cloths  done  in  the  best  manner.  He  has  a  workman  that  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  in  the  state.  If  materials  can  be  procured,  he  can  dye 
from  a  scarlet  to  a  common  drab. 
PITT,  iVo^.  7,  1778 

GEORGE  WOLFENDEN. 


SCHOOLS  TO  BE  OPENED  IN  NEW  BERN'' 

BY  Permission  and  Encouragement  of  the  Trustees  the  Public  School 
House^^  of  this  Town  is  again  opened,  where  Youth  may  be  taught  the 
English,  Latin,  or  French  Tongue;  as  also  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Trigonometry  plain  and  spherical,  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Surveying, 
Geography,  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  or  any  other  Part  of  the  Mathematics, 
the  Italian  Method  of  Bookkeeping,  at  the  established  Price  of  the  said 
School,  which  may  be  known  by  enquiring  of  Mr.  Davis,  Printer  of  this 
Paper,  and  one  of  the  Trustees. 

Newbern,  June  30,  1775. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FAYETTEVILLE,  17 89"^ 

The  commissioners  of  Fayeteville  hereby  publish  an  account  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  present  year — also  the  amount  of  the 
town  property,  and  the  taxes  levied  and  collected  for  the  year  1789. 


Received  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  1 789  the  balance  on 
hand,  5    0  9 

Received  of  the  collector  part  of  the  taxes  for  1789,  54    9  0 

Received  of   the  clerk   for   the  entrance   of    10  waggons, 
12  months  at  60s.  £.30  0  0 

4  ditto,  3  do.  at  30s.  6  0  0 

2  carts,  12  do.  at  40s.  4  00 

For  16  numbers  at  4s.  3  4  0 

43    4  0 


£.102  13  9 


12  The  North-Carolina  Gazette,   July  7,    1775,    p.   4,   c.   2. 

i'^  An  act  to  establish  a  school  in  New  Bern  was  passed  in  1764.  5.  R.,  XXIII,  p.  631,  680. 
The  school  house  was  actually  begun  in  1765.  C.  R.,  VII,  p.  98.  Another  act  was  passed  in 
1766  establishing  and  incorporating  a  school  in  New  Bern,  and  levying  for  the  benefit  of  the  school, 
during  a  period  of  seven  years,  a  tax  of  one  penny  per  gallon  on  all  spirituous  liquors  imported  in- 
to Neuse  River.  Provision  was  also  made  for  poor  children.  S.  R.,  XXIII,  679-80.  By  1772  a 
dispute  over  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  arose,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  act  of  1766  re- 
pealed.    C.   R.,   IX,   p.   243. 

1*  The  North-Carolina  Chronicle;  or  Fayetteville  Gazette,   December  27,    1790,   p.   5,   c.   3. 
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Paid  for  two  blank  books,  2    0  0 

Paid  John  Campbell,  surveyor,  for  running  the  lines  of  the 
burial  ground,  16  0 

Paid  for  20  numbers  at  4s  4    0  0 

Paid  for  a  blank  book,  0    2  0 

Paid  James  Mears  for  work  done  on  Person-Street,  13  10  0 

Paid  William  Cochran  his  account  for  work  done  on  Coch- 
ran's bridge,  3  12  0 
Paid  Caleb  D,  Howard  in  part  for  printing  tickets,                         12    0  0 
Paid  James  Bloodworth  in  part  for  work  done  at  Campbell- 
ton  landing,  5  110 

Paid  William  England,  for  lumber,  hauling,  and  negro  hire, 
for  Cochran's  bridge, 
Paid  the  Clerk, 
Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer, 


Taxes  levied  in  1789,  on  39  450£.  town  property,  at  4s.  per 
100£. 
On  156  polls,  not  possessing  100£.  taxable  property,  at  4s 


Received  of  the  collector  by  the  commissioners  of  1789,  26    2  6 

Received  of  the  collector  the  present  year,  54    9  0 

Allowed  the  collector  for  insolvents,  9  12  0 
Balance  due  by  the  collector,  commissions  not  yet  allowed 

him,  19  18  6 


25  170 

20 

00 

15 

59 

£.102  13  9 

78  18  0 

31 

40 

£110 

20 

£110    2  0 


Published  by  order, 
R.  MUMFORD,  Clerk. 


COTTON  GINS  FOR  SALE'' 

NOTICE. 

There  is  for  sale  at  my  house,  three 

COTTON  MACHINES; 

one  of  thirty  Saws  and  two  of  fifteen  each,  made  by  a  professed  hand 
at  the  Southward,  the  largest  was  intended  to  go  by  water. 

P.  MORGAN. 
Halifax  county,  Aug.  24.     28-4 


"  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  September  18,   1802,  p.   4,  c.   2. 
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NEW  BERN  VOLUNTEERS'' 
N  E  W  B  E  R  N,     August  6. 

On  Tuesday  last,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  this  town,  who  have  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  Company  of  Infantry  styled  the  Newbern  Volun- 
teers, met  at  the  Court-house  and  made  choice  of  the  following  gentlemen 
for  their  officers: 

Mr.  Samuel  Gerock,  Captain;  Mr.  William  Becking,  Lieutenant;  Mr. 
Robert  Donnell,  Ensign;  Mr.  William  Henry,  and  Dr.  James  Cutting, 
Serjeants. 

Their  uniform  is  to  be  blue  with  buff  facing,  round  hat  covered 
with  bear  skin. 

During  the  storm,  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  lightning  struck  a 
negro  man,  the  property  of  Captain  Shute,  who  was  at  work  on  Tooley's 
warf,  and  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

RIDING  CHAIR  FOR  SALE'' 

TO     BE     SOLD, 

On  Friday  the  8th  day  of  January,  at  the  dwelling-house  of  the  late 
Charlton  Simons,  deceased, 

SUNDRY  valuable  NEGROES,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  said  de- 
ceased; also  a  good  Riding  Chair,  and  sundry  other  articles.  All  sums 
under  forty  shillings  must  be  paid  in  ready  money,  and  for  those  above  a 
credit  of  six  months  will  be  given,  the  purchasers  giving  their  obligations 
with  approved  security  to 

JOHN  NORCOM,  Adm. 
December  16,  1795. 

GUNS  FOR  SALE'^ 
WILL  BE  SOLD, 

On  the  nth  of  August  inst.  at  Winton, 

TEN  CARRIAGE  GUNS,  four  pounders;  six  of  them  lying  at  Mrs. 

Meredith's  landing,  in  Bertie  County,  and  the  other  four  at  Murfrees- 

borough;  belonging  to  the  estate  of  DAVID  MEREDITH,  dec.  at  six 

months  credit,  the  purchaser  giving  bond  with  approved  security  to  the 

EXECUTORS. 

WIND  MILL  FOR  SALE'^ 
For  S  A  L  E  , 
A  very  good  WIND-MILL, 
BUILT  of  good  timber,  by  an  excellent  workman,  and  on  the  best  con- 


18  The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,   August  27,    1789,   p.   3,   c.   3. 
"  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina.   December  24,    1795,   p.   4,   c.  2. 
18  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina.  August  17,   1793,   p.   4,   c.  3. 
i»  State  Gazette  of  North  Carolina.  June  1,   1793,   p.   3,   c.   3. 
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struction  of  any  in  the  state,  not  yet  three  years  old.  My  reason  for  offer- 
ing it  for  sale  is  the  inconveniency  of  the  place  on  which  it  stands  for  wind, 
being  a  kind  of  bay  where  it  will  not  go  with  any  lasting  wind.  Long  cred- 
it will  be  given,  and  the  terms  of  payment  made  easy.  For  further  partic- 
ulars enquire  of 

JOHN  NORCOM. 

N.  B.  This  mill  may  be  moved  at  a  small  expence.  Boulting  cloths, 
all  ready  fixed,  may  be  had  with  it. 

REPUBLICAN  PRAYER^^ 

CHARLESTON,  Sept.  8. 

REPUBLICAN  PRAYER 

Our  President,  which  art  in  office,  illustrious  be  thy  name;  thy  election 
come,  our  will  be  done,  resign  for  none  on  earth,  until  thou  art  called  to 
Heaven,  vouchsafe  to  us  our  peaceful  bread:  but  forget  not  the  trespasses 
which  British  intolerence  has  trespassed  against  us,  lead  Jay  into  no  more 
temptations,  and  deliver  us  from  the  evil  we  suffer  under  the  British  treaty, 
for  in  thee  is  vested  constitutional  power  and  glory. 

AMEN. 

A  CALL  FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION'' 

A    CALL! 

To  the  FREEHOLDERS  and  others,  the  good  Townsmen  of  EDENTON. 

Age  dum  jentis. 
Strike  whilst  the  iron  is  hot. 

THIS  is  a  common,  yet  an  interesting  proverb,  full  of  prudence  and  pre- 
vention: In  time,  with  circumspection  to  prevent  a  calimity  is  wisdom — in 
some  instances,  without  this  attention,  the  catastrophe  is  lamentation. 

The  influence  of  fire^^  must  always  be  dreaded.  Its  destructive  effects 
may  be  greatly  impeded  by  prevention,  which  science  and  machinery  have 
prepared  for  our  use. 

Our  town  is  fabricated  of  wood;  Bridgetown,  of  Barbadoes,  Kingston, 
of  Jamaica,  Charleston,  of  South-Carolina,  were  of  wood,  have  all  near 
been  totally  destroyed  by  fire;  the  re-building  with  wood,  have  been  in- 
hibited by  Legislative  acts. 

To  presage  or  foretell  the  state  or  destruction  of  our  homes,  by  fire,  must 
hurt  the  feelings  of  every  thinking  person ;  yet  the  terror  and  apprehension 
of  the  danger,  ought  to  induce  all  of  us  to  act,  to  prevent,  before  it  is  too 
late. 

The  transaction  of  last  Saturday  evening  may  be  called  forward — the 


20  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,   October  13,    1796,  p.   2,   c.  3. 

21  The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,   December  10,   1789,  p.   3,   c.   1. 

22  For  early  fire  companies  in  North  Carolina,   see  Johnson's  "Ante-Bellum  Town  in  North  Caro- 
lina," The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  October,   1927,  p.  381. 
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fire  of  Mr.  Butler's  ware-house;  a  large,  useful,  and  expensive  building, 
from  mere  chance  escaped  destruction.  A  perfect  accidental  circumstance 
saved  his  buildings.  If  the  fire  had  not  happily  been  prevented,  the  wind 
setting  full  on  the  town — dry  wooden  houses,  the  damage  may  be  imagined, 
not  computed. 

This  ought  to  rouse,  whilst  we  have  power,  all  our  active  attentions  in  a 
business  so  truly  interesting. 

Let  us  suppose  the  fire  had  not  been  discovered — the  damage  partial — 
the  ware-house  and  all  the  other  buildings  on  the  wharf  consumed — an  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  honest  citizen  reduced  from  opulent  circumstances  to 
penury  and  want — What  breast  would  not  have  sympathized? — What 
mind  would  not  have  felt  distress?  The  unfortunate,  ruined  sufferer, 
would  have  heard  conversations  of  condolence  and  pity,  the  trite  feelings 
of  a  momentary  passion;  this  would  only  have  augmented  his  sufferings, 
well  knowing  that  pity  is  but  one  grade  removed  from  contempt  and 
despication. 

Let  us  then,  my  fellow-townsmen,  by  a  judicious  and  sensible  exertion 
of  our  powers,  strive  to  fling  the  calamities  of  fire  far  distant  from  our 
habitations,  by  a  well  timed  action  and  spirited  perseverance.  It  is  a  fact, 
which  may  be  related  and  depended  on,  the  poorer  inhabitants  cannot  bear 
a  tax;  it  must  be  ingenuous,  spirited,  and  patriotic  efforts  of  the  rich,  and 
those  who  have  property  to  protect. 

To  accomplish  so  interesting  and  desirable  a  purpose,  I  presume  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  freeholders  and  others,  the  good  inhabitants  of  Edenton, 
that  a  general  meeting  be  called  and  convened  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a 
mentioned  place,  to  converse  in  the  above  business,  that  all  efforts  in  their 
power  may  be  brought  forth,  that  the  dreadful  influence  of  fire  may,  if 
possible,  be  obviated.  This  meeting,  with  minds  disposed  to  the  service  of 
the  town,  may  be  productive  of  great  utility,  as  many  other  interesting 
matters  may  undergo  investigation,  and  may  tend  to  the  decorum,  decency, 
and  advancement  of  the  town  in  general. 

Coming  forward  unbidden,  may  look  something  like  a  Busy  Body,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  goodness  of  the  intention  will  be  deemed  an  apology. 

EDENTONIENSIS. 
Dec.  8,  1789. 

OBITUARIES  PRIOR  TO  1800 
These  obituary  notices  will  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  cover- 
ing the  period  prior  to  and  including  the  year  1800.     They  v^^ill  be 
taken  from  the  North  Carolina  newspapers  now  on  file  in  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

MRS  ELIZABETH  LEIGH  AND  DR.  WALTER  FERGUSON'' 
DIED)      Last  week  at  Tarborough,  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  LEIGH,  the 


The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,   December  3,    1789,   p.    3,   c.   3, 
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amiable  consort  of  Dr.  Leigh.    In  this  town,^^  on  Tuesday  night  last,  much 
regretted  Dr.  WALTER  FERGUSON,  in  the  58  year  of  his  age. 

MRS.  SARAH  SKINNER'' 

DIED)  On  Saturday  morning  last,  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age,  Mrs. 
SARAH  SKINNER,  wife  of  the  Hon.  John  Skinner  of  Perquimans. 

She  bore  her  last  illness,  and  the  sensible  approach  of  her  dissolution, 
with  more  than  common  fortitude  and  composure  of  mind: — And  though 
she  often  expressed  an  earnest  desire  of  mutually  enjoying  life  with  a  ten- 
der companion  and  a  lovely  child,  to  a  later  period,  yet  she  made  her  exit 
with  that  calmness  and  resignation  that  does  honour  to  the  Christian  pro- 
fession. 

As  in  lije  she  was  beloved  by  her  friends,  and  much  esteemed  by  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  her,  so  in  death  she  is  la- 
mented by  all — and  most  by  those  who  knew  her  best. 

JACOB  BLOUNT^' 

N  E  W  B  E  R  N  ,  August  20. 

DIED)  On  Monday  the  17th  instant,  of  a  nervous  fever,  at  his  seat 
{Blount-Hall)  Col.  JACOB  BLOUNT,  aged  63  years— He  was  possessed 
of  an  affluent  fortune,  which  he  acquired  by  his  own  industry,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  and  enjoyed  in  the  latter,  with  ease  and  liberality;  in  either 
of  which  he  never  risked  his  good  name,  but  on  the  contrary  enhanced  it — 
independent  in  his  sentiments,  and  steady  in  his  resolutions,  he  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  his  own  mind — and  by  always  doing  that  which  appeared  to 
him  right,  obtained  the  friendship  of  many,  and  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
all  who  knew  him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  whether  his  hospi- 
tality was  the  most  general  or  liberal — at  all  times  his  doors  were  alike 
open  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich — the  distressed,  the  weary,  and  the  sick 
traveller,  were  sure  to  find  a  home  at  Blount  Hall ;  and  the  face  of  honesty 
was  the  best  recommendation  there — ^in  public  life,  he  was  the  real  patriot, 
in  private,  the  uniform,  steady,  and  sincere  friend;  he  adjusted  the  dif- 
ferences in  his  neighbourhood,  with  justice  and  moderation,  and  contri- 
buted much  to  the  order,  peace,  and  happiness  of  it — he  was  candid,  chear- 
ful,  and  social — seldom  too  grave  for  the  young,  or  too  gay  for  the  old; 
the  equality  of  his  spirits  bespoke  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  conscience,  and 
agreeable  to  the  idea  of  Mr.  Pope,  he  was  "The  noblest  work  of  God,  an 
HONEST  MAN." 


24  This  newspaper,   The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,  was  published  at  Eden  ton. 

25  The  State  Gazette  oj  North-Carolina,  August  6,   1789,  p.  3,  c.  3. 

28  The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina.  September  3,   1789,  p.   3,  c.  2. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  State  Movement  in  Railroad  Development:  The  Story  of  North  Carolina's 
First  Effort  to  Establish  an  East  and  West  Trunk  Line  Railroad.  By 
Cecil  Kenneth  Brown.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1928.    Pp.  xii,  300.    $5.00.) 

Just  a  century  ago  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell  addressed  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  his  proposal  that  a  railroad  be  constructed  from 
Beaufort  on  the  coast  to  Raleigh,  and  thence  westward  via  Lexington 
to  the  boundary  line  of  Tennessee.  Professor  Brown,  the  author  of 
the  book  under  review,  regards  Caldwell  as  a  "far-sighted  prophet  of 
progress"  because  of  this  plan  '^for  gathering  up  the  produce  of  the 
state  and  drawing  it  into  a  North  Carolina  port  to  the  glory  of  all 
North  Carolina."  But  the  far-sighted  educator  of  1828  was  think- 
ing only  of  a  railway  with  stringers  of  wood  covered  with  straps  of 
iron.  In  his  opinion  "iron  railways  for  any  considerable  distance" 
would  be  too  expensive  for  this  country.  What  he  had  in  mind  was 
a  railroad  whose  patrons  would  use  horse  power,  supply  their  own 
vehicles,  and  pay  toll. 

One  hundred  years  have  brought  railway  connection  between  the 
North  Carolina  coast  and  the  West  immeasurably  superior  to  any- 
thing Dr.  Caldwell  conceived.  But  there  is  yet  no  flourishing  North 
Carolina  port  serving  as  the  terminus  of  a  main  artery  of  traffic 
through  which  the  commodities  of  other  sections  and  lands  may  flow 
in  a  full  stream  to  the  interior  while  in  return  the  varied  products  of 
the  West  are  brought  down  to  the  sea.  The  dream  of  the  prophet 
for  the  glory  of  his  State  has  not  come  true. 

Dr.  Brown's  book  makes  clear  the  stern  and  discouraging  realities 
of  the  situation.  Only  an  irrepressible  optimist  can  read  this  volume 
and  still  have  faith  that  North  Carolina  will  some  day  boast  of  one 
of  the  great  ports  of  the  country.  The  story  is  one  of  natural  ob- 
stacles, local  jealousies,  inefficient  or  corrupt  management,  and  op- 
posing transportation  systems  in  combination  to  defeat  the  hopes 
that  have  been  entertained  by  Caldwell,  Morehead,  and,  more  re- 
cently, by  Morrison. 

In  this  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  efforts  of  the  State  in 
railraod  development.  Professor  Brown  is  painstaking  and  scholarly. 
His  statements  are  supported  by  a  wealth  of  citations  from  original 
sources.     Successive  chapters  give  in  much  detail  the  history  of  the 
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Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Railroad,  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad, 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road, and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad.  In  conclusion 
there  is  an  illuminating  analysis  of  the  causes  of  failure  of  the 
project  for  a  trunk  line  from  the  coast  to  Tennessee. 

Despite  the  long  coast  line,  nature  has  not  been  generous  to  North 
Carolina  in  the  matter  of  good  harbors  easy  of  access  from  the 
ocean.  The  coastal  waters  of  the  State  are  not  suitable  for  boats  of 
deep  draught.  Shifting  sand  bars  obstruct  the  entrances  to  the 
sounds  and  harbors.  Violent  storms  are  frequent.  The  Cape  Fear 
is  the  only  important  river  with  a  good  outlet,  and  Wilmington  early 
decided  to  build  north  to  a  connection  with  the  Virginia  roads  on  the 
Roanoke.  Beaufort,  which  was  selected  as  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  North  Carolina  trunk  line,  has  a  harbor  far  inferior  to  those  of 
rival  states  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  conflict  of  local  and  sectional  interests  was  a  serious  obstacle 
to  wise  planning  and  economical  construction.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad  from  Charlotte  to  Goldsboro  was  built  along  a  route 
poorly  adapted  to  make  it  a  success  as  an  east  and  west  railroad.  It 
might  have  been  constructed  by  a  direct  route  of  approximately  105 
miles  between  Raleigh  and  Salisbury.  But,  as  actually  built,  it  was 
131  miles  between  these  points  by  way  of  Hillsboro  and  Greensboro. 
Extending  on  to  Charlotte,  it  provided  a  line  from  Greensboro  to 
Charlotte  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  form  part  of  a  north 
and  south  railway.  With  the  construction  of  the  Danville  Greens- 
boro line  as  a  military  necessity  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  south  from  Charlotte,  the  final  and  logical  result 
was  the  use  of  the  line  from  Greensboro  to  Charlotte  as  part  of  a 
north  and  south  system. 

Financially  North  Carolina's  policy  of  issuing  state  bonds  in  aid 
of  railroad  construction  proved  disastrous.  Except  in  the  case  of 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  the  State's  direct  returns  from  railroad 
investments  were  most  disappointing.  The  managements  of  the 
roads.  Professor  Brown  believes,  were  in  general  honest  until  the  re- 
construction period,  but  there  was  much  waste  and  inefficiency. 
During  reconstruction,  fraud  and  corruption  were  rampant  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad.  The  financial 
failure  of  the  roads  left  the  State  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  the  railroad  debt,  whether  honestly  contracted  or 
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tainted  with  fraud.  In  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  State  after 
the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction,  this  load  of  indebtedness  with  the 
accumulated  interest  was  held  to  be  insupportable.  Finally  the 
legislature  scaled  down  most  of  the  railroad  debt  in  a  radical  fashion 
and  completely  repudiated  the  issues  of  the  reconstruction  period. 

Dr.  Brown  gives  full  information  with  regard  to  the  frauds  con- 
nected with  the  issue  of  state  bonds  for  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Railroad  in  1868-9.  He  concludes  that  repudiation  was  ^'a  course 
which  appears  to  have  been  justified  by  the  circumstances,  but  the 
name  of  which  has,  nevertheless,  an  unpleasant  sound."  He  does  not 
however,  express  an  opinion  regarding  the  forced  scaling  down  of 
millions  of  other  North  Carolina  bonds  whose  proceeds  were  honest- 
ly expended  in  railroad  building.  For  instance,  the  owners  of  the 
six  per  cent  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 
Railroad  in  1856  and  1857  lost  a  large  amount  of  unpaid  interest  and 
were  compelled  to  accept  four  per  cent  thirty  years  bonds  for  only 
two-fifths  of  the  principal.  Here  the  question  of  moral  obligation  is 
far  more  difficult. 

As  a  scholarly  contribution  to  the  history  of  railroad  development 
in  North  Carolina,  Professor  Brown's  book  deserves  high  praise. 
But  the  carefulness  of  his  research  and  the  abundance  of  his  ma- 
terial have  led  him  to  overload  some  of  his  chapters  with  details 
which  might  well  have  been  omitted  or  relegated  to  appendixes. 
Pages  bristle  with  facts  and  figures  in  a  way  to  please  a  statistician 
or  an  accountant  but  likely  to  daunt  a  general  reader.  In  giving 
close  attention  to  certain  of  these  chapters,  one  sometimes  finds  him- 
self in  the  position  of  a  man  who  cannot  see  the  woods  in  which  he 
is  walking  because  of  the  multitude  of  surrounding  trees.  But,  in 
the  end,  the  excellent  general  survey  and  appraisal  of  the  trunk  line 
project  in  Chapter  XV  gives  the  reader  the  broad  view  of  the  whole 
subject. 

The  volume  is  provided  with  several  helpful  maps.  When  one 
turns  from  the  vicinity  map  on  page  111  to  the  state  railroad  map 
facing  page  138,  he  finds  that  Morehead  City  and  Beaufort  seem  to 
have  exchanged  locations. 

William  H.  Glasson. 
Duke  University. 
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Bolivar  en  la  Argentina.    By  Eloy  G.  Gonzalez.     (Caracas,  Tip.  Mercantil.     1924. 
Vol.  I,  Pp.  602.    Bs.  12.) 

Those  familiar  with  contemporary  historical  writing  in  Venezuela 
have  been  impressed  by  the  notable  output  in  that  country  of  Boli- 
varian  studies.  Among  these  works,  the  studies  of  Dr.  Gonzalez, 
the  present  secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of  History,  are  held 
in  high  esteem.  His  Dentro  de  la  Cosiata  (N.  D.  1907?),  on  the  se- 
cessionist movement  in  Venezuela  of  1826,  his  La  Racion  del  Boa 
(1908),  on  the  financing  of  the  army,  and  his  Al  Mar  gen  de  la  Epo- 
peya  enjoy  a  wide  reputation  for  acute,  critical  judgment  and  for 
high  literary  quality.  Students  of  Bolivar  and  readers  of  Dr.  Gon- 
zalez have  welcomed  this  volume  on  Bolivar  in  Argentina,  which  was 
published  ten  years  after  original  preparation. 

Simon  Bolivar,  South  American  patriot,  liberator,  and  statesman, 
had  while  living  his  personal  enemies  and  detractors,  as  well  as  his 
loyal  friends  and  eulogists.  So,  too,  did  San  Martin,  Argentine 
general  who  fought  in  his  own  land,  in  Chile  and  in  Peru.  Such 
contemporaneous  judgments  between  praise  and  blame,  after  due 
and  proper  evaluation,  become  source  materials  for  the  historians. 
Different  are  the  censure  and  panegyrics  of  a  later  generation, 
especially  those  to  which  patriotism  gives  the  character  of  national- 
ist propaganda.  San  Martin  was  by  some  made  the  hero  of  south- 
ern South  America,  a  knightly  warrior  of  little  fear  and  no  reproach ; 
and  by  the  same  token  Bolivar  was  to  be  the  great  man  of  northern 
South  America — a  man  of  unequalled  talents  and  only  human  imper- 
fections. For  purposes  of  controversy,  one  man  was  to  be  shown 
as  greater  than  the  other — in  moral  worth  and  character,  in  military 
genius,  in  statesmanship — a  problem  no  more  easily  resolved  than 
that  of  the  rival  claims  of  any  other  two  men  of  distinction.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  Bartolome  Mitre,  one  time  presi- 
dent and  sometime  historian  of  Argentina,  who  in  his  works  Historia 
de  Belgrano  y  la  independencia  argentina  (3  vols.  1876-7),  and  His- 
toria de  San  Martin  y  de  la  emancipacion  sudamericana  (4  vols. 
1889-90,),  did  more  to  stimulate  and  embitter  this  controversy  than 
any  one  else.  Since  Mitre's  day,  the  conflict  of  opinion  has  gone 
merrily  on,  and  this  work  is  a  contribution  to  it. 

Dr.  Gonzalez  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy  camp,  with  skill  and 
vigor.  Like  J.  Francisco  V.  Silva  (Argentine  historian),  whom  he 
quotes  with  approval,  he  finds  that  the  history  of  Argentina  has  been 
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written  in  the  interest  of  Buenos  Aires.  This  "parochially"  inter- 
preted history,  it  is  claimed,  belittles  all  the  men  who  opposed  the 
success  or  endangered  the  fame  of  Belgrano  and  San  Martin.  This 
Buenos  Aires  version  of  history  is  re-interpreted,  and  such  depreci- 
ated persons  as  Pueyrredon,  Artigas,  Francia,  the  provincial  caudil- 
los,  and  many'o^hers  are  represented  as  having  had  merits  unrecog- 
nized— at  least,  unacknowledged — by  the  Mitre  school.  The  author 
is  especially  insistent  upon  the  giving  of  credit  for  "Americanizing" 
(more  accurately,  the  "South- Americanizing")  of  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence to  Bolivar  and  Pueyrredon,  rather  than  to  Rivadavia,  San 
Martin,  and  Belgrano.  Mitre  is  charged  with  extravagance  and  in- 
consistency, with  purposeful  falsification  of  some  documents  and  the 
omission  of  others, — in  fine,  with  improvising  history.  If  he  were 
alive  today,  all  this  would  warm  the  heart  of  that  doughty  Argentine 
philosopher,  Juan  Bautista  Alberdi,  who  in  other  days  wrote,  said, 
and  thought  worse  things  of  Mitre. 

Aside  from  the  controversy,  this  volume  is  of  importance  for  those 
interested  in  the  international  and  continental  aspects  of  the  great 
struggle  for  independence  in  South  America. 

W.  W.  PiERSON,  Jr. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Training  of  an  American:  The  Earlier  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H. 
Page.  By  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1928.    Pp.  444.    $5.) 

Readers  of  Mr.  Hendrick's  previous  work  will  recall  that  he  com- 
pressed into  a  mere  sketch  his  account  of  Walter  H.  Page's  fifty- 
eight  years  in  America.  This  because  the  materials  dealing  with 
Page's  ambassadorship  were  of  such  transcendent  interest  and  were 
so  abundant.  Now  Mr.  Hendrick  has  returned  to  Page's  American 
career  and  has  done  that  part  of  the  man's  life  full  and  signal  justice. 
"The  Training  of  an  American,"  therefore,  completes  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  biographies.  While  last  in  date  of  publication, 
it  may  be  counted  in  logical  order  the  first  of  the  complete  set. 

Revisionists  historians,  I  believe,  have  thoroughly  demolished 
Page's  interpretation  of  the  war — that  is,  that  the  war  was  a  con- 
flict between  autocracy  and  democracy,  with  Germany  the  sole 
aggressor.  As  a  consequence,  future  generations  may  not  quite  ac- 
cept Mr.  Hendrick's  estimate  of  Page  as  a  messianic  ambassador. 
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The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Page's  course,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  if 
he  were  right  in  trying  to  draw  America  willy-nilly  into  the  war,  he 
was  right  in  spite  of  his  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  British  point  of 
view  rather  than  because  of  it.  Page  indeed  is  no  more  of  an 
authority  on  war  guilt  today  than  Pope  Urban  VIII  is  an  authority 
on  Copernican  astronomy. 

But  whatever  history  may  say  of  Page's  diplomacy,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Page  was  a  man  of  rare  largeness  of  mind  and  heart, 
a  correspondent  of  singular  charm,  a  publisher  who  left  his  imprint 
plain  upon  the  literary  life  of  his  time,  and  an  editor  whose  work 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  statesmanship. 

In  "The  Training  of  an  American"  we  have  the  evolution  of  Wal- 
ter H.  Page  traced  from  a  bookish  lad  on  a  Wake  County  farm  into 
the  most  dynamic  editor  of  his  time.  If  one  had  to  name  the  single 
trait  of  Page's  character  which  contributed  most  to  this  evolution, 
one  would  say  that  Page  possessed  an  unusaul  capacity  for  mental 
growth.  Somehow  he  escaped  being  warped  by  that  Confederate 
"complex"  which  affected  the  minds  of  so  many  Southern  youths  in 
the  sixties  and  seventies.  At  Randolph-Macon  College,  where  he 
went  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  he  sloughed  off  his  fundamen- 
talism. Here  he  became  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  educational 
gospel  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  henceforth  dreamed  dreams  of  sav- 
ing his  beloved  South  not  from  the  Metho-Baptist  Devil  but  from  so- 
cial and  intellectual  decadence.  Here,  too,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Thomas  Randolph  Price,  he  learned  to  love  not  only  English  litera- 
ture but  the  very  land  of  England  itself,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  his  future  belief  in  the  importance  of  Anglo-American  co-opera- 
tion. At  the  new  John  Hopkins  University,  where  he  spent  two 
years  under  Gildersleeve  in  Greek,  Page  showed  all  the  vigor  of  in- 
tellect demanded  of  a  classical  scholar,  and  indeed  rather  more  than 
enough.  For  he  soon  found  that  his  ardent  temperament  could  nev- 
er be  satisfied  with  the  life  of  a  Browning's  Grammarian  while  there 
was  so  much  great  work  waiting  to  be  done  in  the  contemporary 
world. 

Back  to  North  Carolina,  then,  Page  came,  full  of  youthful  enthus- 
iasm, determined  to  rouse  the  State  from  her  intellectual  apathy. 
But,  alas,  the  old  State  had  no  desire  to  be  aroused.  The  average 
North  Carolinian  seemed  utterly  without  intellectual  curiosity.  If 
now  and  then  some  local  personage  made  pretension  to  scholarship, 
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he  was  usually  a  walking  sarcophagus  of  dead  ideas.  Demagogues, 
ex-Confederates,  and  Fundamentalist  dervishes  seemed  to  possess 
the  land.  The  State  was  indeed  safe  for  orthodoxy.  The  Bible  was 
regarded  by  the  mases  as  a  safe  textbook  of  natural  knowledge,  ab- 
solutely infallible  from  ^'kiver  to  kiver."  The  marine  exploits  of 
Jonah,  the  nautical  achievements  of  Noah,  the  ventriloquistic 
accomplishments  of  Balaam's  ass,  aroused  no  philosophic  doubts. 
The  State  was  generally  understood  to  be  too  poor  to  educate  its  chil- 
dren, and  besides  nobody  seemed  to  care  much  for  education  for 
the  masses,  anyhow.  Against  such  a  stone-wall  of  apathy,  poverty 
and  ignorance,  young  Page  was  about  as  effective  as  Don  Quixote 
against  the  windmill.  Probably  the  brightest  young  man  in  the 
State,  certainly  the  best  educated,  he  couldn't  even  land  a  job.  Un- 
daunted, however,  he  secured  work  in  Missouri,  married  the  lady  of 
his  choice,  and  soon  rose  from  cub  reporter  to  successful  editor. 
Then  in  1883  at  twenty-eight,  he  returned  to  Raleigh,  purchased  the 
moribund  '^Chronicle,"  transformed  it  into  a  dynamic  daily,  preach- 
ed culture  and  progress  to  the  Native  for  a  season,  and  made  some- 
what of  a  stir.  But  it  was  a  losing  fight  financially,  and  Page  was 
forced  to  retreat  above  the  Potomac. 

How  Page  worked  on  the  New  York  'World,"  how  he  was  called 
to  the  ''Forum,"  how  he  resuscitated  that  magazine  from  the  brink 
of  a  journalistic  grave,  how  he  brought  it  to  the  foremost  position 
among  American  reviews,  how  he  performed  a  similar  service  for  the 
''Atlantic  Monthly,"  how  he  left  the  "Atlantic"  to  assist  in  founding 
the  "World's  Work"  and  the  firm  of  Doubleday-Page,  how  he  main- 
tained his  interest  in  Southern  problems  and  worked  on  various 
boards  and  commissions  for  the  advancement  of  life  in  the  South, 
how  before  his  death  he  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  the  South 
as  an  authentic  prophet, — all  these  things  are  told  by  Mr.  Hendrick 
in  most  entertaining  fashion. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  "The  Training  of  an  American"  is, 
apart  from  its  broader  values,  a  book  of  special  interest  to  North 
Carolinians.  To  tell  the  story  of  Page's  Southern  career  and  inter- 
ests, it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Hendrick  to  blend  with  his  biographi- 
cal data  much  descriptive  and  interpretative  matter  dealing  with  so- 
cial conditions  in  this  State  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  forty  years  ago, 
and  this  he  has  done  with  insight  and  understanding.  These  so- 
ciological sidelights,  forming  as  they  do  a  sort  of  composite  picture 
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of  the  time  when  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  most  backward 
states  in  the  Union,  make  a  devastating  exhibit.  Mr.  Hendrick  ex- 
plains, of  course,  that  times  have  changed,  that  North  Carolina  is 
now  one  of  the  really  progressive  states  of  the  Union.  Well,  times 
have  changed.  If  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  still  lies  altogether  too 
heavy  on  the  State's  intellectual  life  (and  it  does! ),  one  may  at  least 
thank  God  that  a  college  professor  may  now  call  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington a  great  man  without  danger  of  losing  his  job,  that  no  North 
Carolina  editor  would  now  smell  a  Yankee  scheme  to  slander  the 
State  behind  the  discovery  of  a  parasitic  plague,  and  that  even  a 
preacher  possessed  of  tact,  courage,  intelligence,  and  honesty  might 
deny  the  historicity  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  without  being  kicked  out 
of  his  church. 

Charles  Lee  Snider. 
Denton,  N.  C. 
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HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests 
for  early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual,  Proceedings  of 
the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina 
Booklet,  and  the  North  Carolina  Day  Program.  These  publications 
are  out  of  print.  Anyone  possessing  duplicates  of  any  of  these  pub- 
lications is  requested  to  send  them  to  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
supply  thus  accumulated  will  be  used  to  serve  the  cause  of  North 
Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in  the  collections  of  libraries  and 
students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per 
number. 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel  in  Indianapolis,  December 
28-31,  1928.  From  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Professor  J. 
G.  deR.  Hamilton  and  Wallace  E.  Caldwell  read  papers  before  the 
sessions  devoted  to  Southern  and  Ancient  history  respectively.  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton  was  elected  to  mem^bership  on  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Association.  From  Duke  University,  Associate  Professor 
R.  H.  Shryock,  who  holds  the  Albert  J.  Beveridge  Fellowship,  read 
a  paper  on  the  "Origin  and  Significance  of  the  Public  Health 
Movement  in  the  United  States";  Professor  J.  Fred  Rippy  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Hispanic-American  section;  and  Associate 
Professor  E.  M.  Carroll  was  appointed  on  a  committee  to  draft  the 
constitution  for  the  European  history  section.  A.  R.  Newsome 
Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Historical  Societies  of  the 
Association.  Other  members  in  attendance  from  North  Caro- 
lina were:  Professor  W.  C.  Jackson,  of  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege for  Women;  Professor  W.  T.  Laprade  and  W.  K.  Boyd,  of 
Duke  University;  Professor  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Couch,  of  the  Uni- 
versity   of    North  Carolina    Press.      The    Association    voted  to 
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hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill,  on 
the  invitation  of  Duke  University  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

On  January  2?)^  Mr.  E.  C.  McLean  was  elected  president  of  the 
Greensboro  Historical  Museum  Society.  The  Society  sponsored  an 
exhibit  of  etchings  and  block  prints  at  the  O.  Henry  Hotel  in 
January. 

On  December  9,  announcement  was  made  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Daniel  E.  Hudgins,  Jr.,  of  the  University,  as  Rhodes  Scholar  from 
North  Carolina.  The  appointment  is  for  two  years,  beginning  in 
October,  1929,  with  a  stipend  of  £400  per  year. 

Professor  H.  C.  Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  and  Profes- 
sors J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  and  E.  J.  Woodhouse, 
of  the  regular  faculty,  will  comprise  the  history  faculty  of  the  first 
term  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  summer  school.  In- 
struction in  history  during  the  second  term  will  be  in  charge  of 
Professors  Hamilton  and  Pierson  and  Professor  James  A.  Robertson 
of  John  B.  Stetson  University. 

The  Alexander  Martin  chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  High  Point,  un- 
veiled a  marker  on  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground,  February  23,  to  Mrs. 
Martha  Bell,  a  Revolutionary  character  of  Randolph  County.  Mrs. 
R.  K.  Stewart  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Welborn,  chapter  regent  and  historian 
respectively,  were  in  charge  of  the  exercises.  State  Regent  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Whitaker  presented  the  marker  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Menden- 
hall,  president  of  the  Committee  of  Guilford  Court  House  Na- 
tional Military  Park.  The  address  was  made  by  A.  R.  Newsome, 
Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

The  Franklin  County  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  of 
which  Mrs.  B.  T.  Holden  is  president,  celebrated  the  one  hundred 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  county,  on  February  12  at 
Louisburg,  by  an  historical  pageant  written  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Malone. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pittman  of  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  delivered  the  historical  address. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  exercises  consisted  of  Mrs.  B.  T. 
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Holden,  chairman;  Mrs.  W.  E.  White,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Pleasants,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Malone,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson.  Dr.  D.  T.  Smithwick 
is  historian  of  Franklin  County. 

The  chief  accessions  to  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  during  the  months  of  December, 
1928-February,  1929,  were:  13  letters  of  George  E.  Badger,  1857- 
1860;  46  volumes  of  Beaufort  County  records;  857  Edgecombe 
County  wills;  256  Robeson  County  wills;  11  pieces  of  Iredell  MSS.; 
a  66-page  pamphlet,  '^A  letter  to  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Roanoke  and  its 
Branches,"  by  a  citizen  of  Pittsylvania  (Richmond,  1811);  80 
pages  of  copies  of  North  Carolina  items  from  18th  century  New 
England  newspapers. 

On  February  12,  the  Warren  County  Historical  Society  celebrated 
the  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  county. 
Dr.  William  W.  Taylor  of  Warrenton  delivered  an  historical  ad- 
dress.    Miss  Mabel  Davis  of  Warrenton  is  county  historian. 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CONSTITUTION  OF  1776 

By  Earle  H.  Ketcham 

There  is  a  continuity  in  the  constitutional  history  of  a  people,  as 
well  as  in  their  social  or  economic  development.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  of  any  one  time,  ''Here  a  change  was  made,  without  any 
reference  to  the  past."  In  the  past  there  was  the  germ  of  the  "idea," 
and  in  the  past  there  was  the  experience  which  led  to  the  action,^ 
and  so  it  was  with  the  ''revolutionary"  constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Revolutionary  the  constitution  was,  indeed,  for  it  was  evi- 
dence of  the  overthrow  of  a  formerly  established  government  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new.  But  it  was  evolutionary  too,  because 
it  was  based  on  the  past  experiences  of  the  people,  it  incorporated 
the  teachings  of  former  times,  and  it  grew  out  of  what  was  then 
their  present  need. 

Roughly  we  may  say,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  may  be  divided  into  two  somewhat  equal  parts,  the 
line  of  division  being  the  War  of  Independence.  The  more  than 
one  hundred  years  of  experience  as  a  proprietary  and  as  a  crown 
colony  had  resulted  in  some  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  best 
form  of  government.^  Did  not  their  experience  teach  them  that 
governors  were  usually  tyrants  and  should  be  curbed  at  every  pos- 
sible point?  Had  they  not  seen  that  the  legislatures,  representative 
of  the  people,  were  the  bulwarks  of  liberty? 

^  Professor  C.  E.  Merriam  in  his  American  Political  Theories,  p.  94  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  origination  and  the  application  of  these  ideas.  He  says,  "To  attribute  the  origination  of 
these  ideas  [of  the  Revolutionary  period]  to  the  men  of  1776,  is.  .  .  Simply  to  ignore  the  his- 
torical development  of  political  theory.  But  in  respect  to  the  practical  application  of  these  doctrines 
what  has  just  been  said  does  not  apply;  for  a  set  of  principles  like  those  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  state  constitutions  had  never  before  received  such  public  recognition." 

•  t-^V-°  *^^  character  of  the  first  charters  we  have  the  interesting  statement  of  Dr.  John  S.  Bassett 
m  his  Constttuttonal  Beginnings  of  North  Carolina  (1663-1729)  that  the  reationary  features  of  the 
Fundamental  Constitutions  were  "hardly  worse  than  their  generation,  and  their  liberal  features  were 
much  better  than  the  time."  Johns  Hopkins,  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.  Twelfth 
series,   137. 
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The  Founding  Fathers  of  North  Carolina  not  only  profited  by 
their  own  experience,  but  also  by  that  of  their  sister  states.  When 
the  colonies  were  chiefly  proprietary  and  the  settlements  were  so 
scattered  that  the  colonists  lived  in  geographical  isolation,  there  was 
a  tendency  for  them  to  develop  unlike.^  But  with  the  growth  of 
intercolonial  intercourse,  and  the  control  by  the  crown,  there  re- 
sulted a  movement  towards  greater  uniformity  in  both  political 
thought  and  action. 

But  not  all  the  differences  between  the  colonies  were  eliminated. 
Due  to  geographic  and  historical  conditions.  North  Carolina  was 
in  1776,  much  more  democratic  than  many  of  her  sister  states, 
such  as  Virginia  and  Maryland.  There  was  an  absence  of  a  strong 
landed  aristocracy  as  found  in  Virginia,^  and  the  absence  of  any  large 
ports  had  hindered  the  development  of  an  influential  commercial 
class. ^  Lastly,  the  Church  of  England  with  its  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies, was  weaker  in  North  Carolina,  than  in  her  sister  colonies 
directly  to  the  north  or  to  the  south.^  Under  these  conditions,  we 
should  expect  the  revolutionary  constitution  of  North  Carolina  to  be 
more  radical  than  the  constitutions  of  most  of  her  sister  states.^ 

Not  only  were  the  Founding  Fathers  North  Carolinians,  but, 
generally  speaking,  they  or  their  fathers  had  been  Englishmen,  and 
as  Englishmen  they  had  had  certain  inherited  rights.  True  it  was, 
that  in  1776  they  preferred  to  speak  of  them  as  "natural"  rights, 
but  they  were  in  any  case  frequently  the  same  as  those  demanded 
in  the  Great  Charter,  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Right.    These  were  by  inheritance  the  property  of  all. 

In^  this  connection  the  frontier  influence  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  colonists  came  over  to  America  with  their  English  heritage, 
but  this  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  economic  and  geographical 
conditions  under  which  they  found  themselves.  The  attempts  to 
found  orders  of  nobility  in  North  Carolina  were  failures.  Class  dis- 
tinctions, such  as  were  found  in  England,  tended  to  break  down, 
and  the  mobility  of  the  population  made  for  democracy.       The 


3  E.   B.   Greene,   Provincial  America,   ch.   5.   "Constitutional  tendencies  in  the  Colonies." 
*  Ibid.,    193,   275. 

6  Allan  Nevins,    The  American  States,   during  and  after  the  Revolution,    1775-1789,    140. 
8  Greene,   Provincial  America,   7-9. 

7  Allan  Nevins,  The  American  States,  during  and  after  the  Revolution,  1775-1789,  139-157. 
Here  the  constitutions  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  are  classed  as  "radical." 
Speaking  of  the  North  Carolina  constitution  he  says,  (p.  141),  "Democracy  here  overleapt  itself, 
and  to  an  excess  of  radicalism  we  must  ascribe  the  highly  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Constitution."  As  to  whether  or  not  the  Virginia  constitution  is  to  be  classed  as  radical  is 
open  to  question.  Ambler  in  his  book.  Sectionalism  in  Virginia,  p.  39,  says,  "In  the  plan  of  gov- 
ernment,  conservative  principles  triumphed,   although  the  victory  was  not  apparent  at  the  time." 
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frontier  conditions  not  only  made  for  individualism,  but  also  for 
political  co-operation.  It  was  the  dissenter  who  had  gone  from 
the  homeland  to  the  colonies,  having  been  induced  to  go  there  by 
the  desire  for  liberty,  the  presence  of  cheap  land,  and  the  influence 
of  the  proprietary  promoters.  It  was  the  frontiersman  who  was 
opposed  to  the  Church  of  England,  to  entail  and  primogeniture, 
and  to  aristocracy.  And  it  was  the  frontiersman  who  demanded 
manhood  suffrage,  equal  representation,  and  a  government  so  check- 
ed and  balanced,  and  with  officers  elected  for  such  short  terms,  as  to 
make  the  government  ineffective. 

Some  of  the  principles  of  government  upon  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  acted  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  certain  of  the  En- 
glish political  philosophers,  especially  John  Locke.^  John  Adams 
in  a  letter  to  John  Penn,^^  in  which  Adams  suggested  provisions 
for  the  constitution,  made  a  list  of  the  philosophers,^^  whom  a 
*'man  must  be  indifferent  indeed  to  sneer  and  ridicule."  The  list 
is  composed  of  the  names  of  Sidney,  Harrington,  Locke,  Milton, 
Nedham,  Neville,  Burnet,  and  Hoadlay.  Although  Montesquieu's 
name  was  not  in  the  list,  he  is  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  same  let- 
ter. In  the  will  of  Josiah  Quincy^^  is  to  be  found  a  similar  list.  It 
reads:  ''I  give  my  son,  when  he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  15  years, 
Algernon  Sidney's  Works,  John  Locke's  Works,  Lord  Bacon's 
Works,  Gordon's  Tacitus,  and  Cato's  Letters.  May  the  spirit  of 
liberty  rest  upon  him." 

Many  of  the  ideas  of  Locke,  Harrington,  Hooker,  Milton,  and 
others  had  been  so  often  repeated  that  they  were  commonplace. 
People  who  never  read  these  philosophers  themselves  were  made 
familiar  with  their  ideas  through  the  writings  of  Jefferson,  Otis, 
the  Adams,  and  others.^^ 


^  F.  J.  Turner,  The  Frontier  in  American  History.  Ch.  1,  "The  significance  of  the  frontier  in 
American  history,"  and  ch.  3,  "The  old  West"  are,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  especially  valu- 
able. See  also.  Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  ch.  15,  "The  new  West,"  and  Carl  Becker,  Be- 
ginnings of  the  American  People,   ch.    5,    "The  American  people  in  the  18th  Century." 

»  Vernon  L.  Parrington,  Main  current  in  American  thought.  Vol.  1,  "The  Colonial  mind,"  es- 
pecially,   Book  II. 

10  Charles  Francis  Adams,    (ed.)  The  Works  of  John  Adams,  IV,  204. 

11  An  analysis  of  the  writings  of  these  men  is  best  found  in  Paul  Janet's,  Historie  de  la  science 
politique.  A  briefer  account  of  great  value  is  H.  J.  Laski's,  Political  Thought  from  Locke  to  Ben- 
than.  One  should  also  mention  W.  A.  Dunning's,  History  of  Political  Thought  from  Luther  to 
Montesquieu,   as  the  best  general  account  in  English. 

12  Carl  Becker,    The  Declaration  of  Independence,   76. 

13  Professor  Becker  says  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  the  strength  of  that  document 
was  that  the  ideas  expressed  in  it  were  what  all  were  thinking,  that  it  was  commonplace.  Page  24, 
of  his.  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  page  79  of  the  same  book  he  says,  "The  lineage  is  direct 
Jefferson  copied  Locke  and  Locke  quoted  Hooker.  In  political  theory  and  in  political  practice  the 
American  Revolution  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  parliamentary  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
...  In  1776  it  was  commonplace  doctrine,  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  as  Jefferson  said,  'whether 
expressed  in  conversation,  in  letters,  printed  essays,  or  the  elementary  books  of  public  right.'  And  in 
sermons  also,   he  might  have  added.     But  it  may  be  that  Jefferson  was  not  very  familiar  with  ser- 
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An  examination  of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  of  1776 
shows  that  is  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  a  Declaration 
of  Rights,  and  the  second  the  form  of  government  or  constitution 
proper.^^  The  legislature  was  composed  of  two  houses,  and  was 
as  supreme  as  ever  John  Locke  might  desire.^^  All  officers  of  im- 
portance, including  the  judiciary  and  military  were  elected  by  it. 
The  governor,  "for  the  time  being"  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
military  forces,  and  "for  the  time  being"  he  could  spend  the  sums 
voted  by  the  legislature.  In  addition  he  had  the  power  of  pardon 
(somewhat  limited).  The  judiciary  were  to  hold  office  during 
good  behavior.  The  suffrage  and  other  features  of  the  document 
are  discussed  below. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  North  Carolina  Congress 
contain  no  information  as  to  the  sources  of  the  North  Carolina 
constitution  of  1776.  They  only  show  that  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 13th,  1776,  a  committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  was 
formed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  a  bill  of  rights,^^  that  this  com- 
mittee reported  December  6th,  1776,^^  and  that  the  constitution  was 
adopted  December  18th.^^  The  bill  of  rights  was  adopted  the  day 
before.^^ 

The  constitution  was  up  for  consideration  and  debate  at  but  six 
meetings,^^  and  the  bill  of  rights  at  only  four.^^  Moreover,  even  those 
meetings  were  crowded  full  with  other  matters  chiefly  pertaining 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  would  seem  safe,  therefore,  to  infer 
that  but  few  changes  were  made  in  the  proposed  drafts,  although 
the  minutes  indicate  that  there  were  some.^^ 

In  the  framing  of  the  constitution  the  Founding  Fathers  of  North 
Carolina  were  aided  materially  by  the  very  definite  instructions 
given  by  at  least  two  of  the  counties,  Mecklenburg^^  and  Halifax,^'^ 
to  their  representatives  in  the  Provincial  Congress.    These  instruc- 


"  B.   P.   Poore.TAe  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  II,   1409-1414. 
"  John  Locke,   Two  Treatises  of  Government,   Book  II,   sect.   150. 
i«  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  X,  918. 
"  Ibid.,   p.   954. 
18  Ibid.,  p.   974. 
i»  Ibid.,  p.  973. 

20  Dec.  9,  10,  12,  14,  17,  18.  From  a  letter  by  Samuel  Johnston  to  James  Iredell,  written 
from  Halifax,  December  9,  1776,  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  members  were  eager  to  finish 
their  work  and  go  home.  The  letter  reads,  ".  .  .  The  Constitution  is  to  be  debated  to-day,  and 
some  talk  of  finishing  it  as  soon  as  that  is  agreed  on:  while  others  are  for  staying  to  appoint  all  the 
officers  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  Courts  of  Justice,  which  of  these  plans  will  take  place  is  un- 
certain. No  one  appears  to  ahve  sufficient  spirit  to  set  them  right.  ..."  The  Colonial  Records  of 
North  Carolina,   X,    1041. 

21  Dec.    14,    16,    17,    18. 

22  S.  A.  Ashe,  in  his  History  of  North  Carolina  says  to  the  contrary  that  "the  constitution  was 
under  consideration  by  the  entire  body  for  twelve  days,  when  it  was  adopted  on  December  18th. 
Every  word  in  it  was  often  weighed,  debated,  and  passed  on  by  the  house  itself."  I,   566. 

23  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  X,   870  a— 870  f. 
2*  Ibid..   X.    870  f— 870  h. 
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tions  are  rather  complete,  and  while  their  phraseology  is  not  followed 
in  the  constitution  as  adopted,  the  ideas  and  principles  which  they 
enunciate  are  to  be  found  there. 

The  "Declaration  of  Rights"  as  found  in  the  North  Carolina 
constitution  of  1776^'^is  in  large  part  identical  with  the  Virginia 
"Bill  of  Rights"^^  which  had  been  adopted  six  months  earlier.^^ 
The  identity  extends  not  only  to  subject  matter,  but  also  to  organi- 
zation and  phraseology.  For  example,  the  first  clause  of  the  North 
Carolina  bill  reads,  "That  all  political  power  is  vested  in  and  derived 
from  the  people  only."  The  second  clause  of  the  Virginia  Bill  is, 
"That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from  the 
people.  ..."  Upon  this  same  subject  the  Mecklenburg  resolutions, 
spoken  of  above,  declared: 

5.  That  you  shall  endeavor  that  the  following  maxim  be  substanti- 
ally acknowledged  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  (viz.): 

1st.  Political  power  is  of  two  kinds,  one  principal  and  superior,  the  oth- 
er derived  and  inferior. 

2d.  The  principal  supreme  power  is  possessed  by  the  people  at  large, 
the  derived  and  inferior  power  by  the  servants  which  they  employ. 

3d.  Whatever  people  are  delegated,  chosen,  employed  and  intrusted  by 
the  people  are  their  servants  and  can  possess  only  derived  inferior  power. 

4th.  Whatever  is  constituted  and  ordained  by  the  principal  supreme 
power  can  not  be  altered,  suspended  or  abrogated  by  any  other  power,  but 
the  same  power  that  ordained  may  alter,  suspend  and  abrogate  its  own  or- 
dinances. 

5th.  The  rules  whereby  the  inferior  power  is  to  be  exercised  are  to  be 
constituted  by  the  principal  supreme  power,  and  can  be  altered,  suspended 
and  abrogated  by  the  same  and  no  other. 

6th.  No  authority  can  exist  or  be  exercised  but  what  shall  appear  to  be 
ordained  and  created  by  the  principal  supreme  power  or  by  derived  infer- 
ior power  which  the  principal  supreme  power  hath  authorized  to  create 
such  authority. 

7th.  That  the  derived  inferior  power  can  by  no  construction  or  pre- 
tense assume  or  exercise  a  power  to  subvert  the  principal  supreme  power. 

Similar  but  shorter  articles  on  the  same  subject  appear  in  the 
Halifax  resolutions,  and  both  sets  of  resolutions  are  of  interest  not 
only  because  they  fully  state  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty 


25  Poore,  II,   1409. 

28  Ibid.,   II.   1908. 

^  The  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  as  a  whole  was  written  by  George  Mason.  ]\Iadison: 
Writings  (ed.  by  Gaillard  Hunt)  I,  32,  footnote  1.  Cf.  the  suggestion  of  Ashe  who  in  his  History 
of  North  Carolina,  I,  563,  footnote,  gives  the  credit  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  preamble  to  the 
"Plan  of  Government"  was  written  by  Jefferson. 
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which  is  found  in  the  first  article  of  the  North  Carolina  Declaration 
of  Rights,  but  they  also  state  the  philosophical  principal  at  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  of  judicial  review. 

When  in  1 796  this  doctrine  was  enunciated  in  the  case  of  Bayard 
V.  Singleton,^^  the  decision  of  the  court  was  directly  in  line  with 
the  theory  of  government  proclaimed  above.  The  judge  in  this 
case  declared: 

But  that  it  was  clear,  that  no  act  they  could  pass,  could  by  any  means 
repeal  or  alter  the  constitution,  because  if  they  could  do  this,  they  would 
at  the  same  instant  of  time,  destroy  their  own  existence  as  a  Legislature, 
and  dissolve  the  government  thereby  established.  Consequently  the  con- 
stitution (which  the  judicial  power  was  bound  to  take  notice  of  as  much 
as  any  other  law  whatever,)  standing  in  full  force  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  act  on  which  the  present  motion  was 
grounded,  the  same  act  must  of  course,  in  that  instance,  stand  as  abrogat- 
ed and  without  any  effect. 

The  second  article  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  ^'That  the  people 
of  this  State  ought  to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regu- 
lating the  internal  government  and  police  thereof,"  is  also  indica- 
tive of  the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  the  fact  that  two 
articles  should  be  given  over  to  the  same  topic  shows  how  important 
it  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Article  three  of  the  North  Carolina  Declaration  which  reads, 
"That  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate 
emoluments  or  priviledges  from  the  community  but  in  consideration 
of  public  services,"  was  copied  verbatim  from  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Virginia  Bill,  with  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  the  Virginia 
statement  which  denounced  hereditary  offices.  This  also  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  third  article  of  the  Mecklenburg  instructions,  which 
advised  their  representatives  to  "oppose  everything  that  leans  to 
aristocracy  or  power  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  chief  men  exercised 
to  the  oppression  of  the  poor." 

The  sixth  article  of  the  Mecklenburg  instructions  says,  "That 
you  shall  endeavor  that  the  Government  shall  be  so  formed  that 
the  derived  inferior  power  shall  be  divided  into  three  branches 
distinct  from  each  other,"  and  then  it  proceeds  to  name  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  branches.  So  also  the  framers  of  the 
Halifax  resolutions  stated  that  they  "require  that  in  framing  the 


28  1  Martin  (N.  C.)  42.     This  decision  declared  ultra  vires  an  act  of  the  North  Carolina  legisla- 
ture which  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  a  civil  case. 
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civil  government  the  derived  inferior  power  shall  be  divided  into 
three  branches.  .  .  ."  This  principle  of  separation  of  powers  is 
the  basis  of  article  four  of  the  North  Carolina  Declaration,  the  word- 
ing appearing  to  be  a  shortened  form  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Rights.^^ 

In  1689  the  English  parliament  declared,^^  "That  the  pretended 
Power  of  Suspending  of  Laws  or  the  Execution  of  Laws  by  Regall 
Authority  without  the  consent  of  Parlyament  is  illegall,"  and  with  a 
slight  change  of  wording  (borrowed  from  the  seventh  article  of  the 
Virginia  Bill)  this  clause  was  made  the  fifth  article  of  the  North 
Carolina  Declaration  of  Rights.  The  Mecklenburg  instructions 
quoted  above  also  held  to  the  same  theory. 

Article  six  of  the  North  Carolina  Declaration  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  first  clause  in  article  six  of  the  Virginia  Bill.  It  declares 
that  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  ''ought  to  be  free,"^^ 
in  the  same  spirit  as  the  English  Declaration  of  Rights  declared 
''That  the  Election  of  Members  of  Parlyament  ought  to  be  free." 
Two  of  the  following  articles,  the  seventh,  and  the  ninth,  both  of 
which  deal  with  procedure  in  criminal  cases,  are  reworded  from  ar- 
ticle eight  of  the  Virginia  Bill. 

The  English  Declaration  of  Rights  decried  as  a  grievance 
that  "excessive  bail  hath  been  required  of  persons  committed  in 
criminal  cases,  to  elude  the  benefit  of  laws  made  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subjects"^^  and  that  "excessive  fines  have  been  imposed;  and  il- 
legal and  cruel  punishments  inflicted. "^^  The  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights^^ 
declared  that  this  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Declaration  in  article  ten  follows  almost  word  for  word  the  provision 
as  written  by  her  sister  state.^^ 

The  North  Carolina  Declaration  in  article  eleven  follows  verbatim 
article  ten  of  the  Virginia  Bill  in  denouncing  the  use  of  general  war- 

-"  In  the  case  of  Bayard  v.  Singleton,  1  INIartin  (N.  C.)  42,  there  is  the  following  interesting 
comment:  "Ashe,  J.  observed,  that  at  the  time  of  our  separation  from  Great  Britain,  we  were 
thrown  into  a  similar  condition  with  a  set  of  people  ship-wrecketl  and  cast  on  a  maroon'd  planet 
without  laws,  without  magistrates,  without  government,  or  any  legal  authority — that  being  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, the  people  of  this  country,  with  a  general  union  of  sentiment,  by  their  delegates,  met 
in  Congress,  and  formed  that  system  or  those  fundamental  principles  comprised  in  the  constitution, 
dividing  the  powers  of  government  into  separate  and  distinct  branches,  to  wit:  the  legislative  the 
judicial  and  executive,  and  assigning  to  each,  several  and  distinct  powers,  and  prescribing  their  sev- 
eral limits  and  boundaries.    ..." 

30  Declaration   of   Rights. 

31  Another  section  of  the  English  Declaration  of  Right  denounces  the  king  for  having  violated 
"The  freedom  of  election  of  members  to  serve  in   Parliament." 

32  Article  10. 
S3  Article  11. 
3*  Article   9. 

35  "That  excessive  bail  should  [Va.  "ought"]  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and   unusual   punishments  inflicted." 


/ 
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rants  in  the  searching  of  ''suspected  places,  without  evidence  of  the 
fact  committed"  and  for  arresting  of  unnamed  persons,  except  that 
the  North  Carolina  document  calls  the  use  of  such  warrants  ''dan- 
gerous to  liberty,"  while  that  of  Virginia  says  they  are  "grievous 
and  oppressive." 

The  Great  Charter  of  1215  provided^^  that,  "No  free  man  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned  or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  banished, 
or  in  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  send  upon 
him,  except  by  the  legal  judgement  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land."  This  provision  was  part  of  the  law  which  the  colonists  in- 
herited from  England,  and  was  incorporated  into  the  Bills  of  Rights 
of  several  of  the  state  constitutions,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  North  Carolina  Declaration.  In  the  writing  of  this 
article  the  Founding  Fathers  seem  to  have  been  aided  by  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  twenty-first  article  of  the  Maryland  Declaration  of 
Rights.^^  The  Maryland  constitution  was  completed  but  a  few  days 
before  the  North  Carolina  constitution,^'^  but  it  was  evidently  used 
to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  framers  of  the  later  document.  There 
is  some  variation  between  the  twelfth  article  of  the  North  Carolina 
Declaration  and  the  twenty-first  article  of  the  Maryland,  due  to  the 
omission  of  a  few  words  from  the  former  which  are  contained  in 
the  latter.^^ 

Article  thirteen  also  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Mary- 
land Declaration,  although  the  identity  as  to  diction  is  not  so  com- 
plete. Both  provide  that  "every  freeman"  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain his  rights^^  of  legal  action,  and  that  such  remedies  should  not 
be  delayed  or  denied.  With  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  articles 
we  go  back  to  the  Virginia  Bill.^^  The  first  of  these  articles  provided 
for  trial  by  jury,  a  subject  of  general  interest  at  the  time.  This  in- 
terest may  be  seen  by  the  eighteenth  of  the  Mecklenburg  instruc- 
tions which  admonished  their  representatives  to  "endeavor  that 
trials  by  Jury  shall  be  forever  had  and  used  in  their  utmost  purity." 
This  article  in  the  constitution  on  the  subject  of  trial  by  jury  was 


36  Article  39,    See  also  article  3  of  the  Petition  of  Right    (1628). 

37  Poore,   II,   817. 

38  The  Maryland  constitution  was  completed  November  11,  1776,  two  days  before  the  North 
Carolina  committee  was  appointed. 

38  These  words  which  were  omitted  in  the  North  Carolina  article  are  shown  in  brackets.  "That 
no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  [or]  imprisoned,  or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  priviledges, 
or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
but  [by  the  judgement  of  his  peers,   or]   by  the  law  of  the  land." 

*o  The  North  Carolina  provision  is  narrower  than  that  of  Maryland,  as  it  only  protects  a 
freeman  from  illegal  restraints  "of  his  liberty"  and  the  other  covers  both  personal  and  property 
rights. 

*i  Virginia:     Bill  of  Rights,   Article  11  and  12. 
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in  a  few  years  to  receive  an  interpretation  in  the  famous  case  of 
Bayard  v.  Singleton,^^  in  which  case  an  act  of  the  North  Carolina 
state  legislature  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  because  in  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  law.  This  case  was  decided  seven  years  be- 
fore the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison}^ 

The  Great  Charter  of  1215  stipulated  that,  ''no  scutage  or  aid 
shall  be  imposed  in  our  kingdom  save  by  the  common  council  of  our 
kingdom. "^^  Again  in  the  Petition  of  Right  of  1628  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Right  of  1689  this  idea  is  repeated.  So  when  it  appeared  in 
article  sixteen  of  the  North  Carolina  Declaration,  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  but  claiming  their  heritage.^^ 

Section  thirteen  of  the  Pennsylvania  Declaration  of  Rights  reads 
as  follows:  "That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  themselves  and  the  state;  and  as  standing  armies  in  time  of 
peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up;  and 
the  military  power  should  be  kept  under  strict  subordination  to, 
and  governed  by,  the  civil  power. "^^  With  exception  of  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words,  "of  themselves"  the  North  Carolina  Declaration 
in  article  seventeen  follows  the  Pennsylvania  document  verbatim  in 
establishing  this  doctrine  of  the  English  constitutionalists.  That  the 
North  Carolina  provision  is  less  radical  than  that  of  Pennsylvania  is 
evident.^^ 

Three  other  articles  copied  from  the  Pennsylvania  document  are 
the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twenty-first.  The  first  of  these, 
following  verbally  the  Pennsylvania  provision,^^  provides  for  the 
right  of  assembly  and  petition.^^  The  first  clause  in  article  two  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Declaration  was  copied  verbatim  to  make  the  next 
article  of  the  North  Carolina  document.  It  provides,  "that  all  men 
have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conciences."^^     So  too  was 


42  1   Martin    (N.    C.)    42,    (1796). 

*3  Decided  in    1803. 

*4  Clause  12. 

*^  A  similar  clause  is  to  be  found  in  the  Maryland  Declaration,    Article  12. 

*8  The  Pennsylvania  constitution  was  completed  September  28,    1776. 
_  '•'^  Section   five  of   the   English   Declaration   of   Right   is  a   denunciation    of   James    II    for    having 
raised  and  kept  "a  standing  army  within  this  kingdom  in   time  of  peace,    without   the  consent   of 
Parliament,    and  quartering  soldiers  contrary  to  law." 

48  Article  16. 

48  Article  2  of  the  English  Declaration  of  Right  (1689)  charges  James  II  for  having  imprisoned 
and  prosecuted  worthy  prelates  "for  having  humbly  petitioned"  him. 

^  Article  21  of  the  Mecklenburg  instructions  is  in  accord  with  this  provision.  This  article  of 
the  instructions  declares,  "That  all  professing  christians  shall  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  ex- 
ercises of  religion  and  may  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences  without  restraint  except 
idolatrous  worshipers."  The  third  of  the  Halifax  instructions  is  even  more  liberal.  It  says,  in 
part,  "We  require  that  in  framing  the  religious  constitution  you  insist  upon  a  free  and  unrestrained 
exercise  of  religion  to  every  individual  agreeable  to  that  mode  which  each  man  shall  choose  for 
himself  and  that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  towards  the  support  of  any  clergyman  except 
such  as  he  shall  choose  to  be  instructed  by.    .    .    ." 
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article  twenty-one  of  the  North  Carolina  Declaration  a  shortened 
copy  of  article  twenty-four  of  the  Pennsylvania  model. ^^ 

Not  only  were  frequent  elections  deemed  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty,  but  article  twenty  finds  them  necessary  ''for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  for  the  amending  and  strengthening  of 
the  laws."  The  Maryland  Declaration^^  holds  that  for  these  pur- 
poses "the  legislature  ought  to  be  frequently  convened,^^  thus  fol- 
lowing more  closely  than  did  the  North  Carolina  provision,  the 
clause  in  the  English  Declaration  of  Rights  on  the  subject  which 
was  "that  for  Redresse  of  all  Grievances  and  for  Amending  strength- 
ening and  preserving  of  the  lawes  Parlyaments  ought  to  be  held  fre- 
quently." 

Articles  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  are  similar  to,  but  not  identi- 
cal with,  articles  forty  and  thirty-nine  respectively  of  the  Maryland 
Declaration.  They  deal  with  hereditary  honors^^  and  monopolies. 
But  article  twenty-four  which  is  on  the  subject  of  ex  post  facto 
laws,  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  article  fifteen  of  the  Maryland  Declara- 
tion.^^ 

The  last  article  of  the  North  Carolina  Declaration  of  Rights 
deals  with  the  questions  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  boundary 
disputes  with  Virginia  and  South  Carolina^*^;  it  allows  the  "establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  governments  westward  of  this  state,"^^  and  it 
secures  to  the  Indians  the  use  of  their  hunting  grounds  and  titles  to 
all  the  others  who  had  possession  in  lands.^^ 

That  the  wording  of  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  was  copied  from  other  constitutions  does  not  vitiate  the  value 
of  the  Declaration.  It  merely  shows  that  the  people  of  the  several 
states  were  of  a  common  mind  and  drew  their  inspiration  from 
similar  sources.  The  phrases  therein  used  were  on  the  tongue  of 
all.    For  example,  in  a  letter^^  of  William  Hooper,  delegate  from 


^1  The  following  is  the  Pennsylvania  article  with  the  copied  words  enclosed  in  brackets  "[That 
a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles],  and  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation, 
temperence,  industry,  and  frugality  [are  (is)  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of 
liberty],    and  keep  a  government   free.    .    .    ." 

52  Article  10. 

53  Some  suggestion  might  also  have  been  derived  from  article  5  of  the  Maryland  Declaration 
which  reads,  "That  the  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  the  Legislature,  is  the  best  security 
of  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  all  free  government;  for  this  purpose,  elections  ought  to  be  free 
and  frequent.    ..."     Article  12  of  the  Mecklenburg  instructions  also  recommends  annual  elections. 

"  See  also  article  3  of  the  Mecklenburg  instructions. 

55  The  same  principle  is  found  in  the  sixth  provision  of  the  Halifax  instructions  which  says 
that  the  legislature  may  not  deprive  an  individual  of  his  rights  except  as  punishment  for  some 
"declared  offence"   and  then  only  after  he  is  found  guilty  by  a  court. 

58  Greene,    Provincial  America,    191,    192. 

57  For  a  brief  account  of  the  movements  toward  statehood  on  the  part  of  these  western  terri- 
tories,  see  Van  Tyne, /I wmcan  Revolution,   ch.    15,    "The  New  West." 

58  This  article  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  last  article  in  the  Virginia  Frame  of 
Government.      Both  deal  with  the  same  subject  and  make  use  of  the  same  terminology. 

59  The  Colonial  Records  oj  North  Carolina,   X,    867. 
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North  Carolina  to  the  Continental  Congress,  addressed  to  the  North 
Carolina  Congress  at  Halifax,  there  occurs  this  familiar  admonition, 
that  ^^it  is  necessary  that  recurrence  should  often  be  had  to  the  ori- 
ginal principles  to  prevent  these  evils  which  in  the  course  of  years 
must  creep  in  and  vitiate  every  human  institution."^^ 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  ideas  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence were  commonplace,  and  the  North  Carolina  Declaration  of 
Rights  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  repetition  of  these.  It  was  only  the 
diction  of  the  other  constitutions  which  was  adopted.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  states  only  in  different  words,  some  of  the 
ideas  found  in  the  North  Carolina  Declaration,  that  governments 
derive  ''their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  that 
"it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish"  their  govern- 
ments. Both  deal  with  the  questions  of  suspension  of  laws,  the 
keeping  of  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  the  relation  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  authorities,  taxation,  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
right  of  petition. 

Then  when  one  examines  the  writings  of  John  Locke^^  one  will 
again  find  many  of  the  same  principles.  Locke  declared  that  taxa- 
tion must  be  by  ''the  consent  of  the  majority,"  either  directly  or  in- 
directly through  representatives.^^  He  advocated  separation  of 
powers^^  and  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature.^^  He  recognized  the 
right  of  revolution  and  the  power  of  the  people  to  set  up  new  govern- 
ments.^^ The  English  recognized  the  influence  of  Locke  in 
America,  as  Dean  Tucker  is  quoted  to  have  said  that,  "The  Ameri- 
cans have  made  the  maxims  of  Locke  the  ground  of  the  present 
war."^^ 

When  one  turns  to  the  Frame  of  Government,  or  constitution  pro- 
per, the  sources  of  the  provisions  are  not  so  evident.  Experience 
dictated  the  provisions  and  the  connection  between  the  two  is  more 
difficult  to  show. 

In  the  April  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  there  had 
been  an  attempt  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  and  an  outline  of  the 
proposed  plan  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  a  letter  of  Thomas 
Jones  to  James  Iredell,  dated  April  28,  1776.®^  "The  plan,  as  it  now 


««  Cf.  to  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  article  21. 

^1  Locke,    Two  Treatises  of  Government . 

82  Ibid.,  sect.  140. 

«3  Ibid.,  sect.  143-147. 

«*  Ibid.,    sect.    150. 

65  Ibid.,    sect.    219-220. 

88  Laski.   Political  Thought  from  Locke  to  Bentham, 

8'  Colinial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  X,  1033-4. 
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stands,"  he  wrote,  '^will  be  subject  to  many  alterations;  at  present  it 
is  in  the  following  manner: -1st.  a  House  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people — all  freeholders  of  one  year  standing  to  vote;  and,  2nd. 
a  Legislative  council: -to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  county 
in  the  Province — to  sit  as  an  upper  House,  and  these  two  houses  are 
to  be  a  check  on  each  other,  as  no  law  can  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  both,  and  none  but  freeholders  will  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  the  members  of  this  council.  Next,  an  Executive  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President  and  six  Councillors:  to  be  always  sitting;  to  do 
official  business  of  government — such  as  managing  the  army,  issuing 
commissions,  military  and  civil;  filling  up  vacancies;  calling  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  together;  receiving  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, etc.,  etc.  The  President  will  have  a  right  to  be  chosen 
yearly  for  three  years  successively,  and  no  more,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  thereafter.  So  much  for  the  outline  of  the  cons- 
titution." 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  adopted  in  December  seem  to 
have  obtained  some  assistance  from  this  earlier  draft.  As  suggested 
by  the  earlier  plan  the  governor  was  elected  yearly  and  was  not 
eligible  to  that  office  longer  than  three  years,  in  six  successive  years. ^^ 
In  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  the  suffrage  was  limited 
to  freeholders,^^  but  not,  as  was  suggested,  in  the  election  of  the 
members  of  both  houses.  Representation  in  the  legislature  was  by 
counties^^  and  a  council  of  seven  members  was  provided  to  "advise 
the  governor  in  the  execution  of  his  office."^^ 

In  turning  to  Locke,  we  again  find  many  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  constitution  of  1776  founded  the  government  of  the 
State.  Financial  control,  was,  as  he  advocated,  placed  in  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people;  there  was,  in  theory  at  least,  a  separa- 
tion of  powers,  but  of  the  three  branches  the  legislature  was  supreme. 
The  power  of  convoking  and  adjourning  the  legislature  was  not 
given  to  the  executive^^  and  there  was  a  provision  against  en  tails. "^^ 
He  also  held  that  the  people  should  be  protected  against  tryanny 
by  having  all  laws  known  in  advance.    On  the  other  hand,  Locke's 


68  Article  15. 
"9  Article  7. 
"^0  Articles  2   and   3. 
"  Article   16. 

■^2  Locke  seems  to  have  feared  giving  this  power  to  the  executive;   see  sections  153  to  155,   of 
his  Two  Treatises  of  Government. 
•^3  Locke,    sect.    202 


b 
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doctrine  that  representation  should  be  apportioned  to  population 
was  not  accepted. 

John  Adams,  a  follower  of  Locke,  was  more  directly  a  source. 
Thomas  Burke,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  in  the 
spring  to  draw  up  a  constitution  made  an  application  to  John 
Adams  for  advice'^*  and  in  answer  he  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Penn 
with  suggestions  for  the  proposed  constitution.^^  This  letter  is  in 
many  parts  the  same  as  a  pamphlet  which  Adams  has  previously 
published  under  the  title  of,  "Thought  on  government  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  the  American  colonies. "^^ 

We  will  note  first  the  suggestions  of  Adams  which  appear  to  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  Founding  Fathers.  It  should  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  letter  of  Adams  was  the  one  persuasive  force 
which  resulted  in  certain  of  the  provisions  in  the  constitution.  The 
Founding  Fathers  probably  found  the  suggestions  of  Adams  accep- 
table because  he  agreed  with  them,  because  he  argued  from  similar 
premises  and  came  to  the  similar  conclusions. 

His  first  suggestion  was  that  elections  should  be  annual,  for,  he 
said,  "there  is  not  in  all  science  a  maxim  more  infallible  than  this, 
where  annual  elections  end,  there  slavery  begins."  There  should 
be  a  bicameral  legislature,  which  should  annually,  by  joint  ballot, 
elect  the  governor,  and  the  same  method  of  election  should  be  used 
for  the  election  of  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general. 
These  officers  should  not  be  eligible  for  more  than  three  years  at  a 
time,  nor  re-election  until  after  an  interval  of  three  years. ^^  He 
suggested  forms  for  writs,  commissions  and  indictments."^^  Judges, 
as  Adams  advocated,  were  chosen  for  good  behavior.  Lastly,  Adams 
admonished  that  "Two  things  are  indispensably  to  be  adhered  to, — 
one  is,  some  regulation  for  securing  forever  an  equitable  choice  of 
representatives:  another  is,  the  education  of  youth,  both  in  literature 
and  morals."  The  constitution  did  not  come  up  to  his  desire  on 
the  first  point,  but  as  to  the  second  it  did  direct  the  legislature 
to  establish  public  schools. 

'*  Charles  Francis  Adams,    (ed) ,    The  Works  of  John  Adams,    I,    209. 

''^  Ibid.,  IV,  203,  209.  The  editor  of  John  Adams  works,  Charles  F.  Adams,  has  the  follow- 
ing note  attached  to  the  letter,  "In  the  month  of  January,  1776,  the  delegates  of  North  Carolina 
were  authorized  by  the  colonial  legislature,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Adams  for  his  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  government  it  would  be  proper  to  form,  in  case  of  a  final  dissolution  of  the  authority  of  the 
crown.      The  following  letter,    addressed  to  Mr.    John   Penn,    one  of   the   number,    was  the  reply." 

■^0  Ibid.,   IV,    189-202. 

""■  The  North  Carolina  constitution  applied  this  provision  only  to  the  governor. 

■^*  "Let  commissions  run  thus:  "colony  of  North  Carolina  to  A.  B.  greeting,  etc.,  and  be 
tested  by  the  governor."  "Let  writs  run:  'The  Colony  of,  etc.,  to  the  sheriff.'  etc."  "Let 
indictments  conclude:  'against  the  peace  of  the  colony  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
same",  or  if  you  please  'against  the  peace  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies.'  " 
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Not  all  of  the  other  suggestions  made  by  John  Adams  were  incor- 
porated into  the  constitution.  As  was  noted  above,  the  legislature 
was  not  made  "an  exact  portrait,  in  miniature,  of  the  people  at  large." 
Nor  was  the  governor  given  the  power  of  veto,  although  he  was,  as 
Adams  recommended,  divested  "of  those  badges  of  slavery  called 
prerogatives."  The  governor  was  not  given  the  power  to  appoint  the 
judicial,  civil  and  military  officers,  with  the  advice  of  the  council, 
and  the  upper  house  was  not  elected  by  the  members  of  the  lower. 

That  John  Adams  was  in  agreement  with  the  Founding  Fathers 
upon  other  points  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  his  letters.  In 
one,  directed  to  Elbridge  Gerry  he  wrote;  "Your  very  acceptable 
letter  of  the  13th  of  December  is  now  before  me.  Our  opinions  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  military  power  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  legislature,  I  always  thought  were  alike. ""^^  And 
in  a  letter  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,^^  which  obtained  wide  circula- 
tion,^^ he  advocated  that  judges,  at  least  those  of  the  supreme  court, 
should  be  incapacitated  from  holding  executive  or  legislative  offices. 
The  constitution  as  adopted  was  in  accord  wih  these  views. 

John  Adams'  approval,  at  least  on  one  point,  of  the  constitution 
as  adopted  can  be  seen  in  a  letter  to  John  Warren.^^  "In  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,"  he  said,  "they  have  made  an  effort  for  the 
destruction  of  bigotry,  which  is  very  remarkable.  They  have  abo- 
lished their  establishments  of  episcopac}^  so  far  as  to  give  complete 
liberty  of  conscience  to  dissenters,  an  acquisition  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  mankind  which  is  worth  all  the  blood  and  treasure 
which  has  been  or  will  be  spent  in  this  war." 

Not  only  was  the  Declaration  of  Rights  largely  copied  from  other 
constitutions  but  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Frame  of  government 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  sources. 

Sections  thirty-eight  to  forty-four  inclusive,  with  exception  of 
section  forty-two,  of  the  North  Carolina  constitution  are  nearly 
bodily  copied  from  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.^^  These  sections 
deal  with  the  election  of  local  officers,  the  imprisonment  of  debtors, 
the  naturalization  of  aliens,  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  regu- 
lation of  entails,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 


78  Adams,    The  Works  of  John  Adams,   III,    246.      (Jan.    2,    1776). 

80  Ibid.,   II V,    186. 

81  Ibid.,   IV,   185. 

82  Ibid.,    IX,    451. 

83  Sect.  38,  N.  C.  follows  sect.  31  Pa.;  section  39  is  identical  to  sect.  28;  sect.  40  closely 
follows  sect.  42;  sect.  41  is  like  sect.  44;  sect.  43  is  exactly  like  sect.  37;  and  sect.  44  is  exactly 
like  sect.   46  execept  that  the  word  "state"  is  substituted  for  the  word  "commonwealth". 
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The  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  follows  the 
preamble  of  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey^*  in  declaring  that  ^'al- 
legience  and  protection"  are  in  the  nature  of  things,  reciprocal  ties, 
and  that  allegience  should  be  refused  when  protection  is  withdrawn. 
They  assert  that  George  the  Third,  abetted  by  parliament,  had 
withdrawn  his  protection,  and  now  was  waging  war  against  them, 
and  in  consequence  a  dissolution  of  government  had  taken  place. 
The  New  Jersey  constitution  was  published  a  day  before  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  and  therefore  the  clause  which  appears  in 
the  North  Carolina  preamble  concerning  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence did  not  appear  there.  But  both  end  by  declaring  that 
the  constitution  was  the  work  of  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  Only  the  North  Carolina  preamble  follows  that  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  ''representatives  of  the  free- 
men."^^ 

From  the  constitution  of  Delaware,^^  which  had  been  adopted 
September  21,  1776,  was  copied  with  slight  changes,  a  provision 
which  was  made  into  article  thirty-one  of  the  constitution.^^  This 
article  makes  clergymen  ineligible  for  membership  in  the  house  of 
the  legislature  or  in  the  council.  One  other  article  in  the  Delaware 
consitution^^  may  have  suggested  other  officers  who  should  be  like- 
wise made  ineligible,  although  English  constitutional  history,  as 
has  been  suggested  elsewhere,  was  probably  the  source  of  both 
provisions. 

It  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  constitution  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  North  Carolina  copied  much  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Frame  of  Government.  But  there  are  certain  similarities 
which  will  be  noted.  Both  provide  for  bicameral  legislatures,  but 
in  Virginia  the  members  of  the  upper  house  were  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  while  in  North  Carolina  the  term  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  was  one  year.  In  both  states,  each  county  was  re- 
presented in  the  lower  house  by  two  members,  and  certain  designed 
towns  by  one  member. 

Other  similarities  are  found  in  the  provisions  concerning  the 
election  of  the  speakers  in  the  houses  of  the  legislatures;  the  filling 


«*  Poore,  Constitutions,  II.   1310. 

*^  Some  aid  also  may  have  been  received  from  the  preamble  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution . 
It,  like  the  North  Carolina  provision,  denounces  the  King  of  England  for  having  withdrawn  his 
protection  and  for  waging  war  against  the  colonies,  thus  dissolving  their  allegience,  and  forcing 
them  to  set  up  a  government  of  their  own. 

«8  Poore,    I,    273. 

*'  Article  29  of  the  Delaware  constitution. 

««  Article  18. 
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of  "intermediate"  vacancies;  the  annual  election  of  a  governor  by 
a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses;  the  creation  of  a  council  of  state;  the 
conferring  on  the  governor  the  power  of  granting  pardons  and  re- 
prieves, "except  where  the  prosecution  shall  be  carried  on  by  the 
general  assembly"  ;^^  the  annual  election  of  delegates  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress;  the  granting  to  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  state,  the  power  to  "embody  the  militia";  the  election  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  the  judges  of  the  higher  state 
courts;  that  the  judges  should  hold  office  during  good  behavior;  and 
that  a  treasurer  should  be  appointed  by  the  legislature,  by  joint  bal- 
lot of  both  houses.  Lastly,  both  provide  the  same  method  of  im- 
peaching the  governor  and  other  officers. 

The  last  and  most  important  source  of  the  provisions  in  the 
North  Carolina  constitution  of  1776,  was  the  experience  of  the 
people  of  that  State.  The  bicameral  legislature,  the  governor,  the 
council,  and  the  judiciary,  all  were  there.  Changes  were,  of  course, 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  there  are  indications  which 
tend  to  show  that  the  changes  were  not  so  great  as  we  have  some- 
times thought.®^    Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  powers  of  the  governor  that  the 
greatest  changes  were  made,  but  these  only  were  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  governor  that  figurehead  in  law  which  in  fact  the 
colonial  legislature  had  long  sought  to  make  him.  His  tenure  of 
office  was  no  longer  indefinite,  and  he  became  responsible  to  the 
legislature  for  his  acts.  His  power  of  appointment  was  largely 
taken  from  him,  even  the  appointment  of  the  military  officials.  He 
could  no  longer  veto  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  neither  could  he 
call,  prorogue,  nor  dissolve  that  body.  His  powers  in  the  field  of 
judicial  affairs  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  could  neither  erect 
courts  nor  act  as  a  judicial  officer.  But  it  should  not  be  thought 
that  in  changing  the  legal  powers  of  the  govenor,  there  was  any 
great  change  in  theory.  The  constitutional  history  of  the  colony 
was  along  this  line  of  development,  and,  as  was  noted  above,  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  making  the  governor  a  weak  executive  were 
only  putting  into  effect  the  principles  which  they  had  sought  to 


*®  "House  of  Delegates"  in  the  Virginia  constitution. 

^  Margaret  Alexander,  The  Development  of  the  Power  of  the  State  Executive,  181.  Here  it 
was  shown  that  by  1743  in  New  York  the  patronage  was  practically  in  the  control  of  the  legislature. 
See  also  an  article  by  J.  M.  Gitterman,  "The  Council  of  Appointment  in  New  York."  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  VH,  84.  For  a  general  discussion  of  this  point  see,  Dickerson,  American 
Colonial  Government ,   154-197. 
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bring  about  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  colony,  chiefly  through 
the  control  over  the  finances.^^ 

Under  the  colonial  form  of  government,  the  governor  had  been 
obliged  to  act  in  many  cases  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  under  the  constitution. 
The  method  of  selection  of  the  members  of  the  council  was  changed, 
from  nomination  by  the  governor  and  appointment  by  the  king 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  board  of  trade  to  the  election  by  the 
legislature,  but  the  important  function  of  the  council  of  acting  as 
an  executive  commission  remained.  The  council  ceased  to  be  the 
upper  house  of  the  legislature,  that  function  being  given  to  the  new 
Senate.  The  practice  of  the  council  in  keeping  a  journaP^  was 
continued  under  a  constitutional  provision.^^  Dr.  Raper,  in  his 
study  of  the  North  Carolina  colonial  government  found  that  between 
1754  and  1775  seven  members  of  the  council  were  frequently  pre- 
sent at  its  meeting,^*  and  this  fact  may  account  for  the  constitutional 
provision  making  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  new  council. 
So  in  all,  it  can  be  said  that  the  new  constitution  did  not  make  a 
great  change  along  this  line,  other  than  in  applying  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers,  and  giving  the  legislative  powers  of  the  old 
council  to  a  new  body.^^ 

A  representative  legislative  body  had  been  provided  for  in  the 
charters  of  1663  and  1665,  and  this  body  continued  through  the 
whole  of  the  history  of  the  colony,  continually  seeking  for  more 
power,  and  often  accomplishing  its  aim.  This  representative  body 
was  only  half  of  the  colonial  legislature,  but  with  the  coming  of  in- 
dependence the  upper  house  was  also  made  representative.  Dur- 
ing the  royal  period  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  had  claimed 
for  itself  some  important  rights  as  inherent  in  it.  In  1715-1716 
an  act  had  been  passed  ordering  biennial  meetings  of  the  assembly, 
in  spite  of  what  the  proprietors  desired.  The  same  act  regulated 
the  elections,  the  qualifications  of  the  voters  and  of  the  representa- 
tives.^^ Debates  on  the  assembly's  powers  in  these  fields  continued, 
until  settled  in  1776  by  the  Revolution  and  the  adoption  of  the  state 
constitution.  While  in  theory  the  lower  house  had  few  military 
powers,  yet  in  practice  it  had  exercised  great  influence  over  military 

^  Raper,  North  Carolina,  chs,   2  and  9. 

»2  Raper,  North  Carolina,  76. 

^  Article  16. 

**  Raper,  North  Carolina,  78. 

«  Raper'ivSiA°Ca5o««fl"'^87    """^^^  *^*  *'''°'^°  '"  ^'^^^""^  '°  *^^*P'^^  3  of  Dr.    Raper's  study. 
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affairs  due  to  its  control  over  money .^^  This  control  also  was  con- 
tinued under  the  constitution.^* 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  in  colonial  North  Carolina  that  the 
treasurers  should  be  appointed  by  the  legislatures,^^  and  this  plan 
was  continued  under  the  new  constitution.^^*'  So  also  in  1760  the 
legislature  had  undertaken  to  nominate  the  justices  of  the  lower 
courts/^^  hence  the  constitutional  provision  which  placed  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  of  the  judges  in  their  hands  was  but  an  extension 
of  this  principle.^*'^  That  part  of  article  forty-six  which  deals  with 
the  question  of  quorum  settled  the  long  dispute  upon  the  subject, 
the  colonial  governors  having  at  times  insisted  that  less  than  that 
number  could  do  business.^**^  The  theroy  had  been  that  the  gover- 
nor might  more  easily  control  a  smaller  number  of  the  members 
than  he  might  a  majority. 

In  1771  the  crown  had  disallowed  an  act  of  the  colonial  assembly 
establishing  Queen's  college  in  Mecklenburg  County,  which  was  to 
be  a  college  for  Presbyterians,^*'*  and  the  Mecklenburg  instructions 
asked  specifically  for  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  This  de- 
mand was  met  in  article  forty-one  of  the  constitution. 

The  Mecklenburg  and  Halifax  resolutions  constitute  one  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  state  constitution.  Because  they  were  the 
formal  instructions  of  the  people  of  those  counties  to  their  re- 
presentatives, they  indicate  the  desires  of  the  people,  which  under 
the  dotcrine  of  popular  sovereignty  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
final  source  of  all  law.  Looking  first  at  the  shorter  of  the  two 
documents,  the  Halifax  instructions,  we  find,  in  addition  to  the 
things  already  noted,  that  in  the  third  instruction  there  is  an  anti- 
Catholic  provision,  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  thirty-second 
article  of  the  constitution;  in  the  ninth  instruction  it  is  suggested, 
"That  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  acting  in  the  exercise  of  any 
more  than  one  of  these  branches  at  the  same  time.  .  .  ,"  a  principle 
provided  for  in  detail  by  articles  twenty-five  to  thirty  of  the  cons- 
titution; the  tenth  instruction  asked  for  a  bicameral  legislature, 
which  was  provided  by  the  first  article  of  the  constitution;   the 


^  Ibid.,  97. 
»8  Article  14. 
e»  Raper,   North  Carolina,   200. 

100  Article  22. 

101  Raper,  North  Carolina,  155,  209, 
i"2  Article  13. 

103  Raper,  North  Carolina,  217. 
iw  Ibid.,  227. 
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twelfth  requested  that  elections  should  be  by  ballot,  and  this  was 
provided  by  the  third  article  of  the  constiution;  and  finally  the 
thirteenth  instruction  favored  the  annual  election  of  the  executive, 
and  ''that  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  serving  therein  more  than 
three  years  or  capable  of  being  elected  thereto  until  he  has  been 
three  years  out,"  which  idea  was  incorporated  into  the  sixteenth 
article  of  the  constitution,  as  finally  adopted. 

The  Mecklenburg  instructions  called  for  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence,^^^  which  is  found  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution;  it 
asked  that  no  officer  in  the  army  or  collector  should  be  allowed  a  seat 
in  the  General  Assembly,^^^  and  this  is  provided  for  in  articles  twen- 
ty-six and  twenty-seven  of  the  constitution;  the  instructions  expres- 
sed the  desire  that  the  representatives  of  the  State  to  the  Contin- 
ental Congress  should  not  be  appointed  for  a  longer  time  than  one 
year,  and  should  not  be  capable  of  serving  more  than  three  years 
successively,^^^  and  this  request  was  caried  out  in  article  thirty- 
seven  of  the  constitution;  the  instructions  requested  that  treasurers 
and  secretaries  of  the  State,^^^  and  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts^^^ 
should  be  appointed  by  the  state  legislature,  which  was  the  method 
adopted.^^^ 

The  ninteenth  of  the  Mecklenburg  instructions  appears  from  the 
subject  matter  and  phrasing  to  have  been  the  model  for  the  thirty- 
second  article  of  the  constitution,  only  the  constitutional  provision 
is  a  little  less  rigid,  as  it  did  allow  atheists  and  Roman  Catholics  to 
occupy  military  positions,  while  the  instructions  would  have  them 
excluded  from  not  only  the  civil  but  the  military  as  well,  the  state- 
ment being  very  broad, — ''any  office  of  trust  or  profit  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina." 

As  in  most  of  the  other  states,  the  revolutionary  constitution  of 
North  Carolina  provided  that  the  governor  should  be  elected  by  the 
legislature^^^  for  a  term  of  one  year.^^^  This  method  was  not  a 
new  one  in  America,  as  it  had  been  employed  in  both  Rhode  Island 


1°^  Article  1  of  the  instructions. 

1°^  Article  14  of  the  instructions.  The  movement  to  exclude  place-men  from  the  English  Parlia- 
ment began  in  1706,  the  aim  being  to  limit  the  power  of  the  administration,  through  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  to  influence  completely  the  votes  of  the  House.  Walpole  caused  such  bills  to  be 
rejected  in  1730,  1734,  and  1740,  generally  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  1743  an  act  was  passed 
(15  Geo.  II,  Cap.  22)  which  excluded  certain  revenue  officers  and  a  few  others.  C.  G.  Robertson, 
Select  Statutes,  Cases  and  Documents,  212. 

10''  Article  15  of  the  instructions. 

"^  Article  16  of  the  instructions. 

1°^  Article   17   of   the  instructions. 

"0  Article  22,   24  and  13  of  the  constitution. 

"1  This  was  true  in  seven  other  states. 

11*  This  provision  was  found  in  nine  other  state  constitutions. 
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and  Connecticut. ^^^  In  North  Carolina,  moreover,  the  colonial 
governor  was  required  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,^^^  and  the  new  constitution  continued  this  requirement. 
Looking  at  the  powers  of  the  governor,  it  was  only  following  colonial 
precedent  that  the  governor  was  given  command  of  the  military- 
forces  and  was  granted  the  power  of  pardon  and  reprieve. 

It  was  in  the  power  that  was  denied  the  governor  that  the  great- 
est change  was  made.  He  could  not  call  special  sessions,  and  was 
denied  the  power  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  legislature.  The  de- 
nial of  this  power  to  the  governor  probably  grew  out  of  the  long  fight 
which  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  had  made  for  biennial  ses- 
sions. Failing  in  this  endeavor  they  had  made  a  last  attempt,  in 
1773,  for  a  triennial  session  law.^^^ 

Because  the  royal  governor  had  made  use  of  his  veto  power  in 
a  fashion  which  had  been  irksome  to  the  colonists^ ^^  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  denial  of  power  even  to  a  governor  who  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  legislature.  The  same  reasoning  holds  true  regarding  the 
judicial  power  of  the  governor.^^" 

Freemen  possessing  fifty  acres  could  vote  for  members  of  the 
senate,  and  freemen  who  were  taxpayers  could  participate  in  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house.  These  qualifications 
constituted  but  a  slight  change  from  the  rule  laid  down  in  1775  by 
the  provisional  government  which  restricted  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  freeholders,  but  without  stipulation  as  to  the  size  of  their  es- 
tates.^^^  But  neither  the  constitution  of  1776,  nor  the  law  of  1775 
was  as  liberal  as  the  law  of   1715  (repealed  in  1735)   giving  the 


113  The  influence  of  the  Connecticut  charter  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  from  Samuel  Johnston  to 
James  Iredell,  which  is  here  quoted  in  full,  not  only  because  it  illustrates  this  point,  but  also 
because  of  its  general  interest.  It  was  written  from  Halifax,  the  20th  of  April,  1776.  "Dear 
sir,  We  have  not  been  able  to  agree  on  a  Constitution.  We  have  a  meeting  on  it  every  evening, 
but  can  conclude  on  nothing.  The  great  difficulty  in  our  way  is,  how  to  establish  a  check  on 
the  Representatives  of  the  people,  to  prevent  them  assuming  more  power  than  would  be  consistent 
with  the  liberties  of  the  people;  such  as  increasing  the  time  of  their  duration  and  the  like.  Many 
projects  have  been  proposed  too  tedious  for  a  letter  to  communicate.  Some  have  proposed  that  we 
should  take  up  the  plan  of  the  Connecticut  Constitution  for  a  ground-work  but  with  some  amend- 
ments; such  as  that  all  the  great  officers,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Assembly;  but  that  the  Judges  of  our  courts  should  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior.  After  all,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  check  on  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  in  a  democracy,  but  the  people  themselves;  and  in  order  that  the  check  may  be  more 
effective  I  would  have  annual  elections."     The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,   X,    998. 

11*  Raper,   North  Carolina,   71. 

11^  Osgood,  American  Colonies  in  the  18th  Century,  IV,  167,  also  Dickerson.  American  Colonial 
Government,   228. 

'!<»  A  law  of  North  Carolina  giving  Presbyterian  ministers  the  right  to  perform  marriage 
ceremonies  was  disallowed,  because  it  would  deprive  Church  of  England  clergymen  of  their  fees, 
although  there  were  not  six  such  ministers  in  the  colony.  Channing:  A  History  of  the  United- 
States,  III,   6,   note. 

"■^  Charles  Lee  Raper,   North  Carolina,  a  Study  in  English  Colonial  Government,   36-37. 

118  Nevins,   The  American  States,  96. 
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right  to  vote  to  all  freemen."^  Freehold  suffrage  was,  however, 
the  general  rule  throughout  the  colonial  period.^^^ 

The  constitution  of  1776  gave  to  the  two  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture the  same  power  over  contested  elections  that  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature  had  exercised  since  1715  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
its  power  of  appointment. ^^^  Under  William  III  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment had  excluded  office  holders  from  the  House  of  Commons/^^ 
and  this  precedent  and  the  other  later  statutes  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject  were  generally  copied  by  the  farmers  of  the  new  state  con- 
stitution. Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  North  Carolina 
House  of  Commons  had  had,  in  practice,  the  sole  power  to  frame 
money  bills,  and  that  the  constitution  of  1776  simply  perpetuated 
this  practice. 

There  had  been  a  long  struggle  in  the  colonies  in  favor  of  giving 
judges  office  for  good  behavior,  in  order  to  make  them  independent 
of  royal  authority.^^^  This  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  wished  to  have  them  appointed  "during  pleasure." 
The  North  Carolina  legislature  had  repeatedly  sought  to  make  the 
tenure  good  behavior,  only  to  have  its  statutes  to  that  effect  veto- 
ed.^^*  Under  the  constitution  of  1776  its  desires  were  finally  accom- 
plished. 

The  basis  of  representation  remained  under  the  new  constitution 
what  it  had  been  in  colonial  times,  namely  the  county,  and  certain 
designated  towns.  The  change  that  was  made  here  was  to  give 
each  county  two  representatives  instead  of  the  old  plan  of  five  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Albemarle  counties,  three  to  Bertie  County, 
and  two  to  all  the  others.  But  attempts  to  give  all  counties  equal 
representation  dated  back  forty  years. ^^^ 

In  summary  we  can  say,  that  the  most  important  source  of  the 
North  Carolina  constitution  of  1776  was  the  experience  of  the  people 
of  that  State.  No  fundamental  change  was  made  which  did  not 
grow  out  of  that  experience.  The  second  source  in  importance 
was  the  experience  of  the  people  of  the  sister  states,  especially  as 
that  experience  was  reflected  in  their  new  constitutions.  Thirdly, 
there  was  the  experience  of  the  English  people  as  a  whole  as  shown 

119  Osgood,    American  Colonies  in  the  18th  Century,    166. 

120  Raper,    North  Carolina,    88-89. 

121  John  S.   Bassett,   Constitutional  Beginnings  of  North  Carolina,   1663-1729,   64. 

122  E.    B.    Greene,    Provincial  America,    68. 

123  Dickerson:   American  Colonial  Government,    202-207. 

12*  Ibid.,  207.  See  also,  Herbert  L.  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
IV,    215. 

126  Osgood,  IV,   165-169,  203. 
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in  such  documents  as  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Right.  Lastly,  there  was  the  body  of  writings 
of  political  philosophers  especially  John  Locke,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  John  Adams.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  these  writings  too 
were  largely  based  on  the  experience  of  the  English  or  American 
people.  The  new  was  but  the  continuation  of  the  old,  with  modi- 
fications. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CHEROKEES  AND 
THE  NEW  ECHOTA  TREATY  OF  183  5. 

By  George  D.  Harmon 

The  Cherokee  Nation  was  once  a  powerful  and  progressive  In- 
dian tribe,  inhabiting  part  of  what  is  now  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Between  1784  and  1836  no 
less  than  sixteen  different  treaties  and  agreements  were  negotiated 
with  this  famous  tribe.  Nearly  all  of  these  treaties  involved  land 
cessions  and  annuities.  As  the  large  cotton  planters  of  Georgia 
exhausted  their  soil  along  the  seaboard,  they  began  to  encroach 
upon  the  soil  of  the  Indians  and  to  demand  the  removal  of  all 
the  tribes  from  the  State.  The  state  of  Georgia  accused  the  United 
States  of  bad  faith  in  its  failure  to  extinguish  the  Indian  claims 
according  to  the  agreement  of  1802.  Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed 
after  the  election  of  Jackson  in  1828  when  the  Georgia  Legislature 
passed  two  acts  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  the  newly  formed 
constitutional  government  of  the  Cherokees.  The  first  annexed 
Cherokee  lands  to  some  of  the  northwestern  counties  of  the  State; 
and  the  second  extended  the  laws  of  Georgia  over  these  lands  after 
January  1,  1830.  The  Cherokees  at  once  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  such  laws  null  and  void,  and  appealed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  protection.  To  further  complicate  matters, 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  Cherokee  country  in  1829.  White  people 
immediately  rushed  into  the  country  in  large  numbers.  These  gold 
diggers  were  intruders;  they  violated  the  law  passed  by  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  which  forbade  anyone  to  settle  or  trade  on  their  lands 
without  a  permit  from  the  Cherokee  officials,  and  also  the  Federal 
intercourse  act  which  prohibited  anyone  from  settling  or  trading  on 
Indian  territory  without  special  license  from  the  proper  United 
States  officials.  Since  no  heed  was  paid  by  the  interlopers  to  either 
the  Cherokee  or  the  Federal  laws,  a  period  of  lawlessness  prevailed. 
The  Georgia  laws  were  gradually  enforced,  despite  the  famous  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. ^  Since  Jackson  sym- 
pathized with  Georgia  and  was  determined  to  move  all  the  In- 
dians west  of  the  Mississippi,  he  refused  to  enforce  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 


Georgia  v.  the  Cherokee  Nation;  Worcester  v.  Georgia. 
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Throughout  the  period  from  1829  to  1835  Jackson  put  forth 
every  effort  to  get  the  Cherokees  to  agree  to  join  their  brethren  in 
the  West.^  After  the  President's  patience  was  completely  exhaust- 
ed, he  appointed  Reverend  John  F.  Schermerhorn  and  General 
William  Carroll  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  removal  with  the  approval 
of  the  whole  tribe,  if  possible,  if  not,  to  nogotiate  such  a  treaty 
with  any  group  of  them  that  would  agree  to  move.^  When  the 
commissioners  saw  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Cherokees  were  de- 
termined not  to  yield  a  foot  of  their  territory,  they  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  removal  with  a  few  disgruntled  chiefs  at  New  Echota, 
Georgia,  in  1835,  which  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
early  in  1836. 

The  treaty  provided  that  the  Cherokees  cede  all  of  their  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  allowed  a  common  joint  interest 
in  the  country  occupied  by  the  Western  Cherokees,  with  a  small 
additional  tract  on  the  northeast.  The  Cherokees  were  to  be  paid 
for  all  improvements,  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  subsisted  for  a  year  by  the  United  States.  The  removal  had  to 
take  place  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  Indian  debts  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  $5,000,000 
which  was  promised  them.  The  Federal  government  was  authorized 
to  build  military  posts  and  roads  within  their  new  western  posses- 
sions. All  annuities  were  commutted  into  a  permanent  national 
fund,  the  interest  from  which  was  to  go  toward  the  establishment 
and  care  of  schools  and  an  orphan  asylum,  and  for  general  national 
purposes.^ 

The  main  body  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  so  indignant  at  such 
high  handed  proceedings  that  they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  treaty,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  they  were  rounded  up 
like  cattle  and  forced  to  set  out  for  their  new  homes  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet. 

The  Cherokees  who  lived  in  western  North  Carolina  refused  to 
leave  their  eastern  land.  Their  haunts  were  more  inaccessable  and 
their  lands  were  less  desirable,  since  the  climate  was  not  favorable 
for  the  production  of  cotton;  therefore,  they  were  in  a  more  favor- 


2  In  1819  a  large  number  of  the  Cherokees  went  West  and  settled  upon  lands  which  were  given 
to  them  by  the  Government. 

3  Eaton,   R.   C,   John  Ross  and  the  Cherokees,   pp.   67-71. 

*  Ibid.,    pp.    70-71;    Kappler,    C.    J.    (ed)    Indian  Affairs,    Laws  and   Treaties,    Vol.    II,    pp. 
440-46. 
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able  position  to  fight  a  successful  battle.  They  found  some  shelter 
also  under  articles  eight  and  twelve  of  the  treaty. 

The  eighth  article  of  this  agreement  provided  that  ''such  persons 
and  families  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  emigrating  agent,  are  capable 
of  subsisting  and  removing  themselves,  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so; 
and  they  shall  be  allowed  in  full  for  all  claims  for  the  same  twenty 
dollars  for  each  member  of  their  family;  and  in  lieu  of  their  one 
year's  rations,  they  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  thirty-three  dollars  and 
thirty-three  cents." 

Article  twelve  reads  as  follows :  ^ 

Those  individuals  and  families  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  that  are  averse 
to  a  removal  to  the  Cherokee  Country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  de- 
sirous to  become  citizens  of  the  States  where  they  reside,  and  such  as  are 
qualified  to  take  care  of  themeselves  and  their  property,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  their  due  portion  of  all  the  personal  benefits  accruing  under 
this  treaty  for  their  claims,  improvements,  and  per  capita  [improvements] ; 
as  soon  as  an  appropriation  is  made  for  this  treaty. 

Article  eight  clearly  limits  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  claims  for  re- 
moval and  subsistance  to  $20  and  $33.33  respectively,  making  a  total 
of  $53.33  for  each  Indian.^ 

In  the  early  years  of  the  treaty,  articles  eight  and  twelve  were 
construed  as  authorizing  the  payment  of  $53.33  to  such  of  the 
Cherokees  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agent  and  the  Cherokee  Com- 
mitee,  were  deemed  capable  of  removing  themselves,  or  of  becoming 
citizens  of  the  State."^  Such  was  the  interpretation  apparently  of  all 
those  who  engaged  in  the  negotiations  at  New  Echota.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  give  the  opinion  of  a  few  people  who  were  instrumental 
in  negotiating  the  agreement  to  substantiate  the  true  interpretation. 

William  Rogers,  who  was  a  member  of  the  negotiating  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees,  said: 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty,  before  it  was 
signed,  that  there  were  many  families  and  persons  amongst  the  Cherokees 
so  averse  to  a  removal  to  the  West,  that  it  was  deemed  politic  and  just  to 
make  the  terms  of  the  treaty  such  as  to  give  perfect  freedom  of  choice  to 
all  to  go  or  stay,  as  they  might  prefer,  excepting  such  only  as  might  be 
deemed  incompetent  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  property. 


^  Klapper,  C.  J.  (ed)  Indian  Affairs,  Laws,  and  Treaties,  Vol.  II,  pp.  443-44.  Articles 
twelve  and  thirteen  were  subsequently  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  because  "The  President  .  .  . 
has  e.xpressd  his  determination  not  to  allow  any  pre-emption  his  desire  being  that  the  whole  Cherokee 
people  should  remove  together  and  establish  themselves  in  the  country  provided  for  them  West  of 
the  Mississippi  river."     Ibid.,   p.    448 

8  Ibid.,   p.   443. 

'^  Senate  Documents,   1st  sess.  29th  Doc.  No.  408.  Vol.  VIII,  p.  2. 
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This  object  was  never  lost  sight  of.  The  sub-committee^  most  parti- 
cularly insisted  upon  it;  and  not  only  upon  the  liberty  of  choice,  but  also 
upon  securing  to  those  who  might  prefer  to  remain  a  share  of  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  country,  equal  in  every  respect  (the  vested 
funds  excepted)^  to  that  secured  to  the  emigrants.  I  recollect  very  dis- 
tinctly that  when  the  twelfth  article  of  said  treaty  was  under  considera- 
tion, the  sub-committee  objected  to  it  as  not  being  couched  in  language 
sufficiently  explict  to  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  those  desirous  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  receive  their  removal  and  subsistence 
money.  The  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  was  appealed  to  on  this 
particular  point;  and,  in  explanation,  stated  that  the  words  "due  portion 
of  all  the  personal  benefits  accruing  under  this  treaty"  were  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  any  interpretation  by  anyone  so  as  to 
deprive  those  choosing  to  remain  of  their  removal  and  subsistence  money. 
He  asked,  is  this  not  a  personal  benefit?  If  so,  it  is  secured  to  them  be- 
yond a  doubt.  With  this  explanation  the  sub-committee  were  satisfied, 
and  reported  the  treaty  thus  explained  to  the  committee  of  negotiations. 
And  it  was  so  explained  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  people.  With  this 
explanation  it  was  signed  and  sealed.^^ 

J.  F.  Schermerhorn,  the  Commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  said  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  by  William  Rogers  was  correct.^^ 

If  it  is  permissible  to  indulge  upon  the  reader's  patience,  the  writ- 
er will  quote  from  a  letter  of  William  Y.  Honsell  of  Georgia  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Thomas/^  Commissioner  to  the  Cherokees  in  Western  North 
Carolina  :^^ 

In  reply  to  your  inquires,  I  will  state  unhesitating,  that  I  was  present 
when  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  as  the  Commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  submitted  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  the  propositions  on  which  was 
based  the  treaty  of  the  29th  of  December,  1835,  (and  had  examined  its 
provisions  before  it  was  submitted).  He  distinctly  informed  them  that 
such  as  desired  to  remain  east,  and  become  citizens  of  the  States,  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  all  the  personal  benefits  of  the  treaty,  including  their 
claims  for  removal  and  subsistance.  This  was  at  Red  Clay  council  ground, 
in  October,  1835. 

After  the  same  treaty  was  concluded  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 

8  The  sub-committee  was  appointed  by  the  negotiating  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees  to 
examine  said  treaty  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  it  was  the  kind  of  treaty  that  ought  to  be 
signed    by    Cherokee    authorities.      Senate    Documents,     1st    sess.,     29th    Cong.     Doc.    No.     408, 

vm,  p.  6. 

»  A  certain  part  of  the  Indian  fund  was  invested  by  the  government  in  "safe  and  sound  stocks." 
The  interest  therefrom  went  to  benefit  the  Indians.  See  Kappler,  Indian  Laws  and  Treaties,  II, 
p.  443. 

10  Senate  Documents,   1st  sess.   29  Cong.,   Doc,  No.   408,   Vol.   VIII,   p.   6 

"  Ibid.,   p.    7. 

'^  Colonel  William  H.  Thomas  was  at  first  an  Indian  trader  who  afterwards  was  recognized  by 
the  government  as  its  agent  among  the  North   Carolina   Cherokees. 

IS  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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United  States  for  ratification  in  the  spring  of  1836,  I  well  recalled  that 
you  applied  to  Mr.  Schermerhorn  in  my  presence  to  know  if  the  12th  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  secured  to  the  Cherokees  who  should  remain  east  com- 
mutation for  removal  and  subsistence  allowance  of  $53.33  each,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  the  treaty?  And  his  answer  was,  that  on  that  point 
there  could  not  remain  a  doubt,  as  such  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty;  and  on  your  requesting  my  opinion  on  the  same  subject,  I 
gave  it  in  accordance  with  that  of  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  not  then,  or  now, 
in  the  least  doubting  the  accuracy  of  that  opinion. 

With  this  explanation,  a  proposed  supplement  to  the  treaty  was 
withheld,  because  it  was  believed  that  there  could  be  no  uncertainty 
about  the  future  interpretation  of  the  treaty.^* 

Subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  application  was  made 
by  the  the  Cherokees  remaining  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  for  the  payment  of  the  same  amount  as 
had  been  paid  to  their  brethren  remaining  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 
Payment  was  refused  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  public  officers 
and  a  change  of  policy;  and,  therefore,  a  different  construction  was 
placed  upon  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. ^^  It  was,  thus,  made  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  which  construction  was  correct.  Would  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty  bear  a  construction  which  would  authorize  the 
payment  to  the  Cherokees  remaining  in  other  states  the  same  sum 
as  was  paid  to  the  Cherokees  of  Georgia? 

The  term  ''due  portion"  as  used  in  the  twelfth  article,  "is  a  term 
used  in  dividing  estates,  and  means  their  exact  dividend  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  common  property."  The  clause  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  article:  "All  the  personal  benefits,"  limited  their 
share  to  individual  benefits,  and  excepted  from  distribution  the 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  dollars,  which,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  common  property,  was  set  apart  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  emigrant  Indians,  under  the  fifteenth  article. "^^ 
The  clause  in  the  treaty:  "For  their  claims,  improvements,  and  per 
capita"  was  used  to  describe  of  what  the  personal  benefits  consis- 
ted.^^ The  claims  of  the  Indians  were  of  two  kinds:  one  for  da- 
mages committed  upon  their  property,  and  the  other  as  a  commu- 
tation of  removal  and  subsistence  allowance,  in  lieu  of  receiving 
these  benefits  in  kind,  which,  by  the  eighth  article,  was  limited  to 


"  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.   2-3;   Kappler,   Indian  Laws  and  Treaties,   II,   p.   446. 

"  Ibid.,  444;  Senate  Documents,   1st.  sess.  29th  Cong.   Doc.   No.   408,   Vol.   VIII,   p.   3. 
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$53.33.  The  balance  of  the  personal  benefits  was  to  be  paid  for 
improvements  and  per  capita.^^ 

This  construction  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  becomes  clear 
when  one  examines  the  original  propositions  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  upon  which  the  treaty  is  based. 

On  March  16,  1835,  propositions,  acceptable  to  the  government 
and  to  the  Cherokee  chiefs  who  favored  a  treaty,  were  drawn  up 
and  signed  at  the  city  of  Washington,  which  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Cherokee  people  for  their  approval  by  the  Reverend  J.  F. 
Schermerhorn  who  was  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  purpose. 
These  propositions  were  accompanied  by  an  address  in  favor  of  their 
acceptance  from  President  Jackson.^^ 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  also  interested  in  the  negotiations  and 
issued  the  following  instructions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  who 
were  expected  to  remain  in  the  east:  ^'The  great  object  being  to 
insure  the  entire  removal  of  the  tribe,  no  reservations  will  be  granted. 
If  individuals  are  desirous  of  remaining,  they  must  purchase  resi- 
dences for  themselves. "^^ 

After  Schermerhorn  arrived  in  the  Cherokee  country  to  attend  a 
council  which  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  government,  he  thus  expounded  the  treaty  to  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  go  west:  "They  shall  have  paid  to  them  here  all 
that  is  due  them  for  their  claims,  improvements,  and  per  capita 
allowance,  removal,  and  subsistence;  but  they  must  purchase  their 
own  lands  like  other  citizens,  and  settle  where  they  please,  subjects 
of  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they  live."^^ 

The  Cherokees  insisted  upon  reservations  being  granted  in  favor 
of  such  of  their  people  as  might  desire  to  remain  east,  and  finally 
refused  to  assent  to  the  treaty  unless  a  provision  was  added  which 
secured  to  them  their  homes.  This  resulted  in  a  clause  being  added 
to  the  twelfth  article,  "which  granted  pre-emption  rights  to  each  head 
of  a  family  who  remained  east  for  160  acres  of  land,  to  be  located  in 
the  states  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  which  was 
the  only  change  made  in  the  original  propositions  in  reference  to 
the  class  expected  to  remain  east,  as  appears  by  the  commissioner's 
journal  of  the  negotiation  that  accompanied  the  treaty."^^ 


"  Ibid.,  p.   3. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

2"  Ibid.,  pp.   3-6 

21  Ibid.,  pp.   4-6. 

22  Ibid.,  pp.   4-6. 
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Previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1835  the  Cherokee 
government  had  ceased  to  exist,  in  consequence  of  the  tribe  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  authorities  of  Georgia.  The  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  which  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  and  who  lived  on  the  lands  granted  to  them  by  that  State  in 
the  year  1838,  were  separated  from  the  portion  of  the  tribe  that 
concluded  the  treaty,  were  not  parties  to  it,  nor  were  they  represent- 
ed at  the  council  which  negotiated  the  New  Echota  agreement. 
When  the  treaty  was  forwarded  to  Washington,  the  President 
deemed  it  proper  to  employ  an  agent  to  examine  its  provisions. 
The  agent  selected  was  an  adopted  Cherokee.  He  did  not  arrive  in 
Washington  until  after  the  treaty  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
After  examining  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  agent  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  word  claims  in  the  twelfth  article  was  ambiguous. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  liability  of  a  construction  being  placed  upon 
it  which  would  deprive  those  whom  he  represented  of  their  portion  of 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  common  property,  he  deemed 
a  supplemental  article  necessary  to  define  the  claims  for  property, 
and  a  second  article  to  define  similar  claims  for  spoilations,  removal, 
and  subsistence.^^  The  friends  of  the  treaty,  including  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  chiefs  who  negotiated  it,  insisted  that  it  was  explained 
by  the  term,  ''all  the  personal  benefits,"  which  preceded  it,  and 
there  could  be  no  danger  of  any  construction  being  given  to  the 
treaty  which  would  deprive  the  Cherokees  who  remained  east  of 
their  removal  and  subsistence  allowance.  To  prevent  the  possibilty 
of  such  a  construction,  however,  which  was  so  foreign  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties,  an  agreement  was  signed  by  the  chiefs  who  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty  which  it  was  believed  would  prevent  further  mis- 
conception; therefore  no  supplement  was  needed.  After  the  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up,  it  was  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  sena- 
tors from  the  state  of  North  Carolina — W.  P.  Mangum  and  Bedford 
Brown — who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  such  would  answer  the 
purpose  desired.  The  signed  statement  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  a 
supplement  to  the  treaty^*    The  agreement^^  read  as  follows: 

The  delegation,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  for  the  Chero- 
kees who  have  emigrated  to,  and  are  expected  to  emigrate  to  their  new 
homes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  William  H.  Thomas,    (an  adopted 

23  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
2*  Ibid.,  p.  4, 
26  Ibid.,  pp.  4-5. 
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Cherokee),  for  the  Cherokees  belonging  to,  or  which  shall  belong  to  the 
following  towns  and  settlements:  Qualla,  Alarka,  Aquona,  Stekosh,  and 
Che-o-ih,  with  respective  settlements  expected  to  remain  east. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Cherokees  above  mentioned  are  entitled  to  an 
equal  share  proportioned  to  their  numbers  in  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Cherokee  nation  of  Indians.  And,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  annuities  since  the  year  of  1820,  are  nevertheless  entitled 
to  all  sums  in  possession  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  use 
of,  and  annuities  due  from  the  United  States  to  the  Cherokee  nation  of 
Indians;  their  proportionate  share  of  which  benefits  was  intended  to  be  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  12th  article  of  the  New  Echota  treaty,  [the  twelfth 
article  was  quoted  in  the  agreement  here.] 

It  is  further  agreed  to,  that  if  any  construction  be  given  to  any  of  the 
articles  of  the  New  Echota  treaty,  whereby  the  Cherokees  belonging  to,  or 
which  shall  belong  to  said  towns  and  settlements,  shall  be  deprived  of  any 
equal  share  proportioned  to  their  numbers  in  all  the  sum  arising  from 
a  sale  or  transfer  of  the  common  property,  mentioned  in  the  first  article  of 
this  agreement,  payable  to  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  or  people,  we 
will  request  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
hereby  requested,  to  allow  them  such  supplemental  articles  thereto  as  shall 
remove  such  improper  constructions,  and  enable  them  to  receive  their  equal 
proportioned  share,  as  above  mentioned. 

It  is  further  understood  that  one  claim,  to  which  said  Cherokees  de- 
siring to  remain  are  entitled  by  the  12th  article  of  the  New  Echota  treaty, 
amounting  to  fifty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  each,  intended  to 
place  them  on  terms  of  equality  with  those  that  chose  to  emigrate  in  two 
years  from  the  ratification  of  the  above  treaty,  who  are  allowed  that  sum 
for  removal  and  the  subsistence  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  common  property,  shall  be  placed  by  them  on  interest  in  the  State 
Bank  of  North  Carolina,  or  some  other  safe  institution,  to  furnish  those 
desiring  to  emigrate  to  their  new  homes  in  the  west  with  removal  and  sub- 
sistence. .  .  .  Should  a  division  of  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  be- 
longing to  the  Cherokee  nation  as  a  common  property,  take  place,  the 
above-mentioned  Cherokees  shall  be  entitled  to  have  their  share  laid  off 
for  them. 

On  October  13,  1837,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  copies  of  papers  relating  to  the  Cherokee 
treaty  of  1835.  On  January  12,  1838,  a  report  w^as  made  by  the 
Indian  office  in  compliance  with  said  resolution.  What  purported 
to  be  a  copy  of  this  agreement  left  out  one  entire  article  v^^ithout  any 
mark  or  reference  to  the  omission.  The  article  not  included  happen- 
ed to  be  an  explanation  by  the  chiefs  who  signed  the  treaty  of  the 
twelth  article  which  related  to  the  claims  of  the  North  Carolina 
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Indians.^^  By  leaving  out  that  article  it  was  made  to  appear  in  the 
copies  printed  for  Congress  that  the  North  Carolina  Indians  did  not 
even  claim  any  commutation  for  removal  and  subsistence.  There 
is  no  proof  that  the  article  was  intentionally  left  out  to  defeat  these 
claims,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  accident; 
but  the  effect  on  the  claims  of  the  Indians  was  fully  as  injurious  as 
if  it  had  been  intentional. 

The  terms  of  the  New  Echota  treaty  clearly  provided  for  the 
Indians  who  wished  to  reside  in  the  states.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary 
of  War,  stated  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded  that  the  North 
Carolina  Cherokees  were  entitled  without  removal  to  all  the  pecu- 
niary benefits  of  the  treaty.^^  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs also  stated  that  the  Indians  who  remained  east  were  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  of  the  agreement.^^ 

The  North  Carolina  Indians,  however,  were  soon  to  be  excluded 
from  all  the  pecuniary  benefits.  There  were  many  people  in  North 
Carolina  who  were  upset  as  a  result  of  such  an  interpretation.  Two 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  S.  H.  Porter  and  B. 
Brown,  came  to  the  defense  of  the  Cherokees.^^ 

The  allowance  claimed  by  the  Indians  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  formed  part  of  their  personal  benefits;  consequently,  they 
were  embraced  in  the  decision  as  forming  a  portion  of  their  interests 
in  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  Secretary  Cass  did  not  base  his 
decision  in  favor  of  the  allowance  upon  any  expectation  that  the 
North  Carolina  Indians  would  remove  west  with  the  tribe,  because 
in  the  agreement  it  was  stated  that  if  they  would  become  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  State,  they  had  the  right  to  remain  and  become 
citizens,  which  they  apparently  intended  to  do,  and  to  purchase  lands 
for  a  permanent  residence.  This  construction  of  the  treaty  is  fur- 
ther fortified  by  the  subsequent  practice  that  was  established  by  the 
War  Department,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  treasury  and  by  two  boards  of  commissioners,  acting  under 
appointments  from  the  President,  whose  decisions  (by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty)  were  to  be  finaP^  Under  their  decisions,  the  Cherokees 
now  remaining  in  the  state  of  Georgia  were  to  be  paid  the  same  al- 
lowance as  that  now  claimed  for  those  remaining  in  the  states  of 


26    Ibid. 

pp.   6-10. 

^    Ibid. 

p.   9. 

28    Ibid. 

p.  9. 

20    Ibid. 

pp.   8-9. 

30    Ibid. 

p.  9. 

SI  Ibid. 
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Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina.^^  In  opposition  to  this 
construction  of  the  treaty,  it  was  admitted  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  had  proposed  a  change  of  construction,  so  as  to 
make  the  allowance  dependent  upon  removal  West.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  same  commissioner  refused  payment  on  certificates  issued 
by  one  board  of  commissioners — General  John  H.  Eaton,  ex-secre- 
tary of  War  and  Edward  B.  Hubley — on  claims  of  this  description, 
in  favor  of  J.  K.  Rogers. ^^  An  appeal  was  made  to  Congress  for 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  directing  the  payment  of  that  and  other 
suspended  certificates. ^"^  The  resolution  was  passed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  efforts  of  the  Indian  office  to  prevent  it.^^  President 
Tyler,  however,  vetoed  the  resolution. ^^  At  the  next  session  the 
resolution  was  returned  with  the  reasons  of  the  executive  for  refusing 
his  assent.  The  resolution  was  again  renewed,  and  with  its  renewal 
again  commenced  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  defeat  its  passage.  Congress  passed  the  resolution  by  almost  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  House  voted  for  it.^^ 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Indian  office  from  scoring  another  victory 
over  Congress,  the  resolution  was  amended  so  as  to  repeal  that 
part  of  the  act  of  1834,  which  required  all  claims  arising  under  In- 
dian treaties  to  be  first  presented  at  the  Indian  office  for  approval 
before  actual  payment  at  the  treasury;  and  instead  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  required  to  pay  the  certificate  on  presentation.^^ 
Thus  ended  a  contest  between  the  Indian  Office  and  Congress.^^ 

In  a  memorial  to  the  28th  Congress  dated  April  17,  1844,  the  In- 
dians presented  their  claims  in  vigorous  language.  The  memorial 
reads  :^^ 

This  claim  for  removal,  we  contend,  was  in  each  case  an  individual 
claim]  .  .  .  because  each  individual  who  chose  to  remain  a  citizen  of  the 
State  actually  became  a  creditor  to  the  government  for  each  member  of 
his  family  remaining  with  him.  ...  It  is  easily  ascertained  what  number 
of  Cherokees  there  were  entitled  to  transportation  in  kind,  or  commuta- 
tion for  removal.    The  number  of  persons  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  accord- 

10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 

10 !     The  cost  of  this  contest  has  been  calculated  to  be  no  less  than  $200,000,  Ibid. 
*o  House  Documents,   1st.  sess.   28th  Cong.   Doc.  No.   234,   p.   6,   The  amount  however,   should 
be  $558,044.19. 
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ing  to  the  census  of  1835,  including  Whites  and  Blacks,  andNorth  Caro- 
lina Indians,  was  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three.  Thus, 
at  $20  per  head,  the  United  States  would  be  entitled  to  a  credit  for  $334,- 
864  for  removal. 

The  same  arguments  which  apply  to  the  data  for  removal,  apply  pre- 
cisely with  the  same  force  to  the  data  for  subsistence.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  such  as  commuted  for  their  own  subsistence  (as  very  many 
did)  were  entitled  to  thirty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  for  each 
person  so  subsisted.  Upon  this  basis,  therefore,  the  United  States  was 
entitled  to  a  credit  for  subsistence  for  $558,044.17 

Thus,  not  including  payment  for  improvements  which  were  due  the 
Indians,  there  was  a  compensation  of  $892,904.19  to  which  the 
Cherokees  were  entitled.  The  Indians  who  wished  to  remain  in 
North  Carolina  were  entitled  to  $35,677.72. 

Since  the  Indians  believed  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  above 
sum  plus  pay  for  improvements,  since  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
Commissioner  Harris  and  the  man  who  negotiated  the  New  Echota 
treaty  believed  that  the  Inidians  were  entitled  to  the  said  sum,  the 
Indians  contended  that  the  government  was  the  trustee  and  that  the 
trustee  had  no  right  to  construe  the  treaty  "contrary  to  the  known 
understanding  of  the  Indians,  by  any  rules  of  interpretation  either 
as  existing  among  civilized  or  uncivilized  nations. "^^ 

Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  quote  from  William  H.  Thomas, 
agent  for  the  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  on  the  conditions  of  the 
Indians  who  moved  West  and  those  who  remained  East:*^ 

The  documents  furnished  Congress  this  session,  which  emanated  from 
the  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  furnish  sufficient  proof  of  the  condition  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  residing  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  An  army  of 
whiskey  shops  are  situated  on  the  line  which  divides  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  from  those  of  the  Whites,  that  are  amenable  neither  to  the  laws 
of  the  Whites  nor  the  Indians.  Already  they  have  commenced  their  work 
of  death  and  war  of  extermination  on  the  Indians.  Under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  aided  by  old  feuds  and  animosities,  the  most  hor- 
rid crimes  are  committed.  The  highway  robber  and  the  midnight  assassin, 
in  the  confusion  and  anarchy  that  reign,  are  permitted,  with  impunity,  to 
rob,  murder,  and  plunder  the  best  citizens  in  the  nation.  Before  men's 
wives  and  children  they  are  shot  down  in  cold  blood;  and  even  their 
children  are  not  exempt  from  the  merciless  hand  of  the  bandit.  About 
eight  hundred  of  the  inoffensive  and  peaceable  inhabitants  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes,  with  their  wives  and  their  children,  to  seek 


*i  Senate  Documents,  1st.  sess.  29th  Cong.,   Doc.  No.   408,  p.   11, 
«  Ibid.,  p.   13. 
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protection  among  the  Whites  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and  are  now  sub- 
sisted there  at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
In  describing  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  in  Notrh  Carolina, 

Thomas  gives  a  glowing  account  of  their  prosperity  and  describes 
the  beautiful  mountain  scenery  in  the  western  part  of  the  State: 

Having  shown  what  the  condition  of  the  Cherokees  west  is,  in  the  land 
of  promise,  allow  me  to  state  the  condition  of  their  brethren  remaining 
east,  as  proven  by  the  most  reliable  evidence  hereunto  annexed.  Qualla 
town  being  the  principal  settlement  of  Cherokees  remaining  in  North  Car- 
olina, I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  present  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1835  with  their 
brethren  who  reside  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  after  they  had  Governor 
Cass's  decision  "that  they  were  entitled  to  an  interest  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  in  all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,"  and  had  applied  for 
and  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  granting  protection  to  them  and  such  other  Cherokees  as  might 
remain  in  the  State,  subject  to  her  laws  (May,  1838)  after  the  time 
allowed  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia  to  emigrate,  their  chief  purchased  for 
them  fifty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  great  Iron  or 
Smoky  Mountain. 

One  of  its  summits,  known  by  the  name  of  Black  Mountain  is 
now,  agreeably  to  Professor  Mitchell's  report,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  United  States.^^  This  mountain,  to  which  these  Indians 
have  an  uninterrupted  outlet,  and  the  right  of  hunting  reserved 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1791,  extends  from  east  to  west  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  where  it  disappears  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
For  the  most  part  this  mountain  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  walnut, 
mulberry,  hickory,  poplar,  dogwood,  elm,  ash,  chestnut,  sugar  maple, 
white  pine,  spruce  pine,  fir,  and  cedar  trees,  with  an  under- 
growth of  laurel,  ivy,  and  the  sweet  shrub,  so  interwoven  amid  ravines, 
cliffs,  and  precipices,  that  it  is  almost  inaccessable  to  any  persons  except 
Indians,  and  a  few  Whites  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  passes 
in  the  Mountain  by  hunting  and  attending  to  stock.  Upon  a  portion  of 
the  summits  of  the  mountain  no  timber  grows,  making  it  to  resemble 
the  rich  pasturage  of  a  small  portion  of  the  prairies  of  the  West,  where, 
instead  of  timber,  grows,  both  summer  and  winter,  grass  and  all  the  varie- 
ties of  wild  flowers.^'*  Their  cattle  subsist  all  the  year  without  any  other 
expense  to  their  owners,  except  furnishing  them  with  salt.  On  the  South 
side  of  this  mountain,  which  in  width  extends  about  thirty  miles,  rises  the 
Oconalufta,  which,  with  Tuckasega  river,  forms  one  of  the  prongs 
of  Tennessee.       On  that,  and  their  tributary  streams,  the  Qualla  town 


*a  Mt.  Mitchell  is  the  highest  mountain  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  6,711  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

**  When  the  present  writer  was  visiting  this  Mountain  just  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  were  blooming  there.  It  is  too  bad,  however,  that  the  lumberjacks  have  de- 
nuded it  of  its  timber. 
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Indians  live.  On  these  streams  all  the  lands  they  have  purchased 
are  situated;  and  notwithstanding,  after  leaving  the  Valley  through  which 
these  streams  flow,  the  lands  are  broken  and  mountainous,  they  are  rich, 
and  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  grazing.  Blue  and 
herdsgrass  have  been  tried,  and  are  found  to  grow  well.  The  climate  is 
one  of  the  most  salubrious  in  the  United  States.  The  Country  is  well 
supplied  with  springs  of  crystal  water  that  issue  from  the  side  and  base 
of  the  mountain.  In  the  mountain  streams,  trout,  and  other  fish,  found 
in  the  Western  waters,  are  in  abundance,  and  wild  fowl  and  game  sufficient 
to  furnish  the  sportsman  with  amusement.  Here,  in  the  land  occupied  by 
those  Indians  and  their  ancestors  from  time  immemorial,  where  the  sacred 
relics  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  are  distinguished  by  the  monu- 
ments of  rude  piles  of  stone,  those  Cherokees  yet  delight  to  dwell.  Re- 
garding themselves  as  permanently  settled,  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina,  provision  having  been  made  for  the  removal  of 
such  individuals  as  might  become  dissatisfied  with  the  country  east,  and 
desired  again  to  pursue  the  hunter  life  in  the  west,  they  did  not  expect 
or  desire  any  more  to  be  annoyed  with  enrolling  agents;  and,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  remaining  permanently  as  a  community  on  the  lands  they  had 
purchased,  and  only  occupy  the  lands  which  might  be  assigned  them  west 
as  they  choose  to  go,  they  have  felled  the  timber,  cleared  fields,  built 
good  fences,  have  planted  orchards,  and  made  in  most  intances,  comfort- 
able hewed  log-houses  to  live  in.  Their  females  are  no  longer  treated  as 
slaves,  but  as  equals.  Their  employment,  like  that  of  the  wives  of  most 
of  the  pioneers,  is  principally  confined  to  domestic  pursuits.  While  the 
men  are  ploughing  in  the  field,  they  are  spinning,  weaving,  etc.,  manu- 
facturing clothing  and  preparing  food  for  their  families.  They  have  domes- 
tic animals  such  as  are  usually  found  among  the  Whites — horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  etc.  They  cultivate  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  beans, 
peas,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  etc;  and  they  not  only 
raise  a  plenty  for  themselves,  but  make  a  surplus  which  they  sell  to  the 
Whites  engaged  in  working  gold  mines  adjacent  to  the  Indian  settlement.*^ 
They  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  mechanic  arts  known  by 
their  White  neighbors,  and  not  only  do  their  own  blacksmithing,  stock- 
ing of  guns,  and  coopering  but  do  much  work  of  that  description  for  the 
Whites.  They  have  become  the  most  temperate  people  in  the  state,  under 
the  influence  of  a  temperate  society.  They  have  learned  to  read  the  New 
Testament  in  their  own  language,  which  was  translated  by  the  unfortunate 
Boudinot,  who  was  murdered  in  the  Cherokee  country  west  by  the  hands 

*°  To  substantiate  this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  from  a  letter  written  on  August 
22,    1843  and  signed  by  80  respectable  citizens  who  lived  as  neighbors  to  the  Cherokees: 

"The  undersigned,  citizens  of  counties  of  Haywood  and  Macon,  and  State  of  North  Carolina, 
hereby  certify  that  we  have  lived  neighbors  to  the  Qualla  Town  Cherokee  Indians  since  1838;  we 
consider  them  fast  improving  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  agriculture.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
latter,  they  have  not  only  raised  a  support  for  themselves,  but  during  the  past  summer  sold  a 
considerable  quantity  to  the  Whites,  without  which  many  of  the  White  citizens  would  have  been 
compelled  to  procure  corn  from  a  considerable  distance.  As  a  community  they  are  temperate  and 
industrious,  and  make  useful  citizens.  They  aid  the  Whites  in  working  public  roads  that  lead 
through  their  town.  A  large  number  of  them  have  embraced  the  true  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  are  regarded  orderly  members  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  societies."  See  Senate  DocU' 
ments,    1st  sess.    29th  Cong.    Doc.    No.    408,    Vol.    VIII,   p.    21. 
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of  assassins.  They  have  their  own  preachers,  who  labor  with  their  hands 
during  the  week,  and  preach  and  teach  the  children  how  to  read  and  write 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  near  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  understand 
these  branches  of  education.  Few  settlements  of  the  Whites,  in  any  of 
the  States,  can  claim  that  a  greater  proportion  of  their  population  can 
read  and  write.  In  ten  years,  it  appears  by  the  certificate  of  the  clerk, 
the  grand  jury  of  the  county  in  which  Qualla  town  is  situated  have  not 
found  a  single  indictment  against  any  of  the  Indians.*^  They  have  during 
that  time  performed  public  duty ;  worked  on,  and  kept  up  the  public  roads 
which  lead  through  their  settlement.  By  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  they  have  the  right  to  vote,  but  exercise  it  but  seldom,  lest  they 
should  be  regarded  as  identified  with  one  of  the  political  parties,  and  there- 
by give  offence  to  the  other.  Would  not  any  reasonable  man  prefer  re- 
siding in  this  Indian's  paradise  east,  to  the  country  west?  The  improve- 
ment is  in  part  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  temperance  society,  which  re- 
moves the  principal  cause  of  so  many  tribes  becoming  extinct,  and  being 
adjacent  to  the  Whites,  who  heretofore  have  been  their  superiors  in  the 
arts.  The  portion  in  the  west,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  tribes  less  ad- 
vanced in  civilzation,  must,  as  a  consequence,  retrograde  to  a  level  with 
them,  even  if  peace  be  restored.^^ 

Therefore  Thomas  concluded  that  the  government  was  doing  the 
Indian  a  great  injustice  by  compelling  him  to  go  west. 

It  was  learned  that  there  were  in  the  Cherokee  nation  east  about 
200  very  old  and  infirm  Indians,  among  whom  were  some  lame 
and  blind  who  believed  themselves  unable  to  remove  west  with  the 
tribe  and  wished  to  be  permitted  to  remain  east,  purchase  land, 
settle,  and  reside  in  one  neighborhood  during  their  lives.  Some  of 
them  wished  that  one  or  two  of  their  young  relatives  could  be  suffer- 
ed to  remain  with  them.*^  The  propriety  of  granting  these  aged  per- 
sons their  request  was  then  suggested  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  who  then  referred  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  latter  replied  that  there  was  no  law  which  forbade  the  depart- 
ment to  comply  with  the  request.^®  The  old  Indians  were  accordingly 
allowed  to  remain  east  provided  that  they  would  submit  to  the  state 
laws  and  purchase  their  own  land.^^ 

The  Indians  in  North  Carolina  who  refused  to  go  West  made  ra- 
pid progress.    According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  aggregate  number 


■»"  William  Johnston,  clerk  of  the  county  court  wrote  on  the  12th  of  October  the  following:  "I, 
William  Johnston,  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  law  in  and  for  the  County  of  Haywood  aforesaid, 
do  certify,  that  on  examination  of  the  records  it  does  not  appear  that  any  Indian  residing  in  this 
State  has  been  indicted  in  this  Court  for  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been  the  act- 
ing clerk  of  said  court;  and  that  the  Qualla  Town,  where  a  majority  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  this 
State  are  said  to  reside.    .    .   "     Ibid.,  p.  20. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

*8  /bid.,  p.   16. 

*»  Ibid.,  p.   17. 

^  Ibid.,  p.   17. 
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in  the  State  was  669.  In  the  fall  of  1844,  after  a  period  of  four 
years,  the  War  Department  received  some  very  interesting  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  Qualla  Town  Indians  in  North  Carolina. 
In  the  period  of  four  years  the  total  number  of  deaths  including 
those  among  the  old  and  infirm  who  were  permitted  to  remain  east 
in  consequence  of  their  being  unable  to  remove  west,  amounted  to 
53.  The  number  of  births  in  the  same  period  was  166;  which  shows 
an  increase  of  113;  making,  as  the  aggregate  number  of  the  town, 
in  the  fall  of  1844,  732,  besides  the  remnant  of  the  Catawba  tribe 
now  residing  with  them,  not  included  in  the  estimate,  which  would 
increase  the  number  to  upwards  of  800.'''^ 

The  above  information  was  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon. 
William  Wilkins,  to  enable  him  to  adopt  measures  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  North  American  Indians  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  becoming  extinct.  The  following  facts  show  the  state  of  im- 
provement of  the  Indians  in  North  Carolina  in  1844: 

Total  number  of  blind,  including  one  caused  by  old  age 2 

Total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 3 

Total  number  of  idiots  and  insane  persons 0 

Total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 259 

Total  number  of  blacksmiths;  gun  and  silver  smiths 13 

Total  number  of  coopers  who  make  pails,  barrels,  etc. 35 

Total  number  of  men  who  perform  public  duty  by  working  upon 

public  roads  which  lead  through  their  towns 172 

Total  number  of  persons  who  make  looms  and  spinning  wheels 17 

Total  number  of  females  who  have  learned  to  card,  spin, 

weave,  and  make  their  clothing 206 

Total  number  of  males  and  females  belonging  to  the 

temperance  society 310 

Total  number  of  Sabbath  school  teachers  and  scholars,  all 

Cherokees  1 03 

Total  number  of  males  and  females  who  have  learned  to 

read  and  write  without  the  aid  of  any 

schools,  except  those  kept  by  the  chiefs  upon 

the  Sabbath52 1 59 

Total  number  of  capital  offences  committed  from  1840  to  1844 0 

Total  number  of  assaults  and  batteries 0 

Total  number  of  habitual  and  confirmed  drunkards 0 

Game  killed  by  them  in  the  year  1844,  540  deer,  78  bears,  18  wolves, 
2  panthers.^^ 

SI  Ibid . ,  p .  22 .  According  to  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
1926,  there  were  11,969  Indians  living  in  North  Carolina  in  1925.  Their  report  also  stated  that 
Congress  appropriated  in  1925  $118,019.84  for  N .  C.  Indians.  See  E.  B.  Merritt,  The  American 
Indian  and  Government  Indian  Administration,   pp.   6,    14. 

=-  Nearlv  one  fourth  of  the  entire  population  could  read  and  write  in   1844. 

68  Senate  Documents,  1st  sess.  29th  Cong.,   Doc.  No.   408  Vol.   VIII,   p.   23. 
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Apparently  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  determined  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  Indians.  People  from  the  western 
part  of  the  State  petitioned  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Secretary  of  War  in  their  behalf.^*  Even  the  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature passed  the  following  resolution  :^^ 

Resolved,  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  hereby  requested  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of 
obtaining  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  just  claims  of  the  Cherokee  Indians 
residing  in  this  State,  belonging  to  the  towns  of  Qualla  and  Buffalo,  and 
of  all  other  Indians  who  may  demean  themselves  as  peaceable  and  order- 
ly citizens. 

The  governor  of  North  Carolina  was  then  requested  to  send  the 
said  resolution  to  the  North  Carolina  Senators  at  Washington. ^^ 

It  was  only  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  North  Carolina 
Indians  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  that  Congress  was  finally 
induced  to  pass  the  act  of  July  29,  1848,  which  directed  that  the 
names  of  the  Indians  remaining  in  North  Carolina  be  ascertained 
and  the  sum  of  $53.53  be  placed  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  each  so  enrolled, — ''interest  to  be  paid  theron  at  six 
per  cent  from  May  23,  1836,  and  thereafter. "^^ 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  these  Indians  and  disburse- 
ments to  them  were  made  through  William  H.  Thomas.  The  in- 
terest that  had  accured  from  the  funds  provided  by  the  act  of 
July  29,  1848,  was  turned  over  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 
A  large  portion  of  the  sum  was  used  by  the  individual  Indians  to- 
wards purchasing  their  present  holdings  known  as  the  Qualla  Boun- 
dary, and  some  scattered  tracts  in  North  Carolina.  Approximately 
1,553  Indians  secured  financial  aid  in  this  manner.^^  The  list  was 
compiled  by  the  Treasury  Department,  May  5,  1852,  and  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on 
May  19,  1852. 

After  being  denied  their  rights  for  nearly  fifteen  years  the  North 
Carolina  Indians  were  finally  paid  the  money  to  which  they  were 
justly  entitled  with  interest.  But  they  were  never  paid  for  the  per 
capita  improvements  which  they  had  made  on  the  lands  which  they 


5*  Ibid.,   pp.    21-22. 

S5  Ibid.,   pp.   23-24.    Passed  on  January  9,    1845. 
sa  Ibid.,    p.    24. 

5T  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  IX,  p.  264. 

ss  House  Miscellaneous  Documents,  32nd  Cong.,   1st  sess.,   Doc.  No.   64,   pp.   5-28.     The  Cher- 
kees  must  have  multiplied  very  rapidly  or  several  hundred  left  the  west  and  came  back  east. 
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held  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1835  and  which  the  government  promised 
to  pay. 


THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE 

By  John  D.  Hicks 
and  John  D.  Barnhart 

A  satisfactory  history  of  the  organizations  which  furnished  the 
chief  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  farmer  grievances  during  the 
eighties  has  long  been  needed.  These  organizations  were  not  un- 
important, for  they  took  up  and  carried  on  the  work  left  undone 
by  the  Grange^  and  they  ultimately  gave  birth  to  the  People's  Party. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  their  history  has  been  overlooked. 
The  precise  origins  and  the  early  activities  of  the  various  Alliance 
orders  are  somewhat  difficult  to  trace.  Similar  organizations 
sprang  into  existance  at  about  the  same  time  in  various  sections 
of  the  country;  traditions  of  antiquity  grew  up,  mainly  to  grat- 
ify local  pride;  and  numerous  confusing  consolidations  were  effect- 
ed. Contemporary  accounts^  of  this  development  are  defective,  for 
they  were  written  for  propaganda  purposes  during  the  expansion 
of  the  movement  and  are  therefore  incomplete  and  unreliable.  More 
recent  writers^  have  treated  the  subject  very  briefly  or  have  been 


1  Solon  Justus  Buck,  The  Granger  Movement ,  A  Study  of  Agricultural  Organization  and  Its  Po- 
litical, Economic  and  Social  Manifestations,  1870-1880,  Harvard  Historical  Studies,  Vol.  XIX,  (Cam- 
bridge, 1913).  The  excellency  of  this  work  on  the  Grange,  or  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  makes 
more  evident  the  lack  of  a  similar  study  on  the  Farmers'   Alliance  and   Populism. 

2  The  following  list  includes  the  more  important  of  the  contemporary  accounts:  Emory  Adams 
Allen,  Labor  and  Capital,  containing  an  account  of  the  various  organizations  of  farmers,  planters, 
and  mechanics  for  mutual  improvement  and  protection  against  monopoly  (Cincinnati,  1891);  N.  B. 
Ashby,  The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx  (Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1890);  F.  G.  Blood,  Handbook  and  His- 
tory of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  (Washington,  1893); 
J.  E.  Bryan,  Farmers'  Alliance:  Its  Origin,  Progress  and  Purposes  (Fayettsville, 
Arkansas,  1891);  Frank  Drew,  "The  Present  Farmers'  Movement,"  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
Vol.  VI,  1891,  pp.  282-310  Nelson  A.  Dunning,  The  Farmers'  Alliance  History  and  A v:ri cultural 
Digest  (Washington,  1891);  William  L.  Garvin,  History  of  the  Grand  State  Farmers'  Alliance  of 
Texas  (Jonesboro,  Texas,  1885);  William  L.  Garvin  and  S.  O.  Daws,  History  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Co-operative  Union  of  America  (Jacksboro,  Texas,  1887);  Handbook  of  Facts 
and  Alliance  Information  (Washington,  1891);  Frank  L.  McVey,  "The  Populist  Movement,"  Ec- 
onomic Studies  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  Vol.  I,  1896,  pp.  135-209;  W.  Scott  Mor- 
gan, History  of  the  Wheel  and  Alliance,  and  the  Impending  Revolution  (Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  1889); 
W.A.  Peffer,  "The  Defensive  Movement  of  the  Farmer,"  Forum,  Vol.  8,  December,  1889,  pp. 
464-473,  and  "The  Farmers'  Alliance,"  Cosmopolitan,  Vol.  x,  April,  1891,  pp.  694-699.  The 
following  are  more  recent  in  appearance  but  were  written  by  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
movement:  Elizabeth  N.  Barr,  "The  Populist  Uprising,"  in  Standard  History  of  Kansas  and  Kan- 
sans,  edited  by  William  E.  Connelly,  Vol.  II  (Chicago,  1918),  pp.  1115-1195;  W.  F.  Right- 
mire,  "The  Alliance  Movement  in  Kansas — Origin  of  the  People's  Party,"  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society  Transactions,  Vol.  IX,  1905-1906,  pp.  1-8;  J.  M.  Thompson,  "The  Farmers'  Alliance 
in  Nebraska:  Something  of  Its  Origin,  Growth,  and  Influence,"  Proceedings  and  Collections  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Vol.  X,  Second  Series,  Vol.  V  (Lincoln,  1902),  pp.  199- 
206;   James  W.   Witham,    Fifty  Years  on  the  Firing  Line,    (Chicago,    1924). 

3  Alex  Mathews  Arnett,  "The  Populist  Movement  in  Georgia;  a  view  of  the  Agrarian  Crusade 
in  the  Light  of  the  solid  South  politics"  Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and 
Public  Law,  Vol.  CIV,  Number  I  (New  York,  1922);  Solon  Justus  Buck,  The  Agrarian  Cru- 
sade, A  chronicle  of  the  Farmer  in  Politics — The  Chronicles  of  America  Series,  Vol.  XXXXV, 
(New  Haven,  1920);  Edward  Wiest,  Agricultural  Organization  in  the  United  States  (Lexington, 
Kentucky,  1923);  John  D.  Hicks,  "The  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in 
Minnesota  "  M.  V.  H.  R.,  Vol.  IX,  1922-1923,  pp.  203-226,  "The  People's  Party  in  Minne- 
sota "  Minnesota  History  Bulletin,  Vol.  V,  1923-1924,  pp.  531-560,  "The  Political  Career  of 
Ignatius  Donnelly,"  M.  V.  H.  R.,  Vol.  VIII,  1921-1922,  pp.  80-132,  "The  Farmers'  Alliance 
in  North  Carolina,"  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  Vol.  II,  1925,  pp.  162-187.  "The 
Birth  of  the  Populist  Party,"  in  Minnesota  History,  Vol.  IX,  1928-1929,  pp.  219-247;"  The 
Sub-Treasury:  A  forgotten  plan  for  the  Relief  of  Agriculture,"  M.   V.   H.   R.,   XV,    1928-1929, pp. 
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interested  in  a  part  rather  than  in  the  whole  movement.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  an  attempt  to  survey  the  important  facts  in  their 
national  aspects  without  treating  the  state  or  local  activities. 

Among  the  various  farmers'  organizations  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union 
were  the  most  important.  The  former  was  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Northern  or  the  Northwestern  Alliance  to  designate  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  it  was  strongest,  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
latter  was  usually  called  the  Southern  Alliance  as  it  was  predominant 
in  the  South. 

Ordinarily  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Northwestern  Alliance 
IS  fixed  at  March  21,  1877,  and  the  credit  is  given  to  a  group  of 
New  Yorkers,  mainly  Grangers,  who  thought  it  expedient  to  create 
a  "political  mouthpiece"  through  which  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
could  speak.  The  redress  of  grievances  against  the  railroads,  the 
reform  of  taxation,  and  the  legalization  of  Granger  insurance  com- 
panies were  among  the  specific  ends  sought.^  A  somewhat  shadowy 
claim  was  made,  however,  that  the  New  York  Alliance  was  preceded 
by  a  similar  society,  the  Settlers'  Protective  Association,  which  a 
number  of  Kansas  squatters  had  organized  about  1874  to  defend 
their  land  titles  against  railroad  claimants.  After  accomplishing 
this  end,  the  society  turned  to  co-operative  enterprises  and  appointed 
an  eastern  purchasing  agent,  through  whom  the  plan  of  organization 
became  known  in  New  York.  According  to  this  tradition,  the  New 
York  Alliance  was  copied  directly  from  the  Kansas  model. ^ 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  first  really 
effective  Alliance  organization  was  made  by  Milton  George,  who, 
from  1876  on,  had  been  the  editor  of  a  Chicago  farm  journal  call- 
ed the  Western  Rural.  Prior  to  becoming  a  newspaper  man,  George 
had  been  a  farmer,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  the  rural  classes  labored.  Railway  malpractices  goaded 
him  especially,  and  his  paper  teemed  with  editorials  denouncing 
the  roads,  demanding  their  regulation  by  the  government,  and  criti- 

355-373;  Simeon  Alexander  Delap,  "The  Populist  Party  in  North  Carolina,"  Trinity  College  Historical 
Society,  Historical  Papers,  Series  XIV  (Durham,  1922)  pp.  40-74;  Herman  Clarence  Nixon,  "The 
Populist  Movement  in  Iowa,"  The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  Vol.  XXIV,  1926,  pp.  3- 
107;  Melvin  J.  White,  "Populism  in  Louisiana  during  the  Nineties,"  M.  V.  H.  R.,  Vol.  V, 
1918-1919,  pp.  3-19.  An  account  of  the  Northwestern  Farmers'  Alliance  has  been  written  in  an 
unpublished  dissertation,  John  D.  Barnhart,  The  History  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  of  the 
People's  Party  in  Nebraska. 


*  W.  J.   Fowler,    "The  Farmers'  Alliance:  letter  from  President  Fowler,"  Western  Rural   (Chica- 
go,   Illinois),    November  20,    December  4,    1880.     See  also  issue  of  October  23,    1880. 
5  Blood,  Handbook,  p.   35;   Barr,    "The  Populist  Uprising,"  loc.   cit . ,   p.    1140. 
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cizing  the  free  pass  evil  by  which  railway  legislation  was  checked 
and  the  makers  of  public  opinion  bribed.  Declaring  that  "The 
railroads  are  literally  starving  some  of  our  farmers  to  death,"  he 
urged  the  formation  of  cheap  transporation  clubs  and  farmers'  al- 
liances to  aid  the  farmer  in  the  defense  of  his  rights.  The  Alliance 
idea  he  seems  clearly  to  have  borrowed  from  the  New  York  ex- 
periment.^ 

George's  first  move  was  to  organize,  April  15,  1880,  a  Farmers' 
Alliance  for  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Through  this  body  as  a  central 
agency  he  proposed  to  establish  other  alliances  of  "practical  far- 
mers," and  ultimately  a  national  order.  Popularized  in  the  columns 
of  the  Western  Rural,  the  idea  caught  hold  readily,  and  requests 
for  charters  began  to  come  in.  The  first  charter  was  granted  to  a 
group  of  farmers  near  Filley,  Nebraska,  and  others  were  soon 
scattered  liberally  throughout  the  states  of  the  Middle  West.  To 
organize  the  movement  on  a  national  basis  a  "Farmers'  Transpor- 
tation Convention"  was  called  to  meet  at  Chicago,  October  14,  1880, 
and  on  the  appointed  date  several  hundred  delegates  from  Alliance 
chapters.  Farmers'  Clubs  and  Granges  put  in  their  appearance.  Long 
resolutions  were  adopted  condemning  the  railway  system  of  the 
country  as  'a  virtual  monopoly  .  .  .  defiant  of  all  existing  law  .  .  . 
oppressive  alike  to  the  producer  and  consumer,  corrupting  to  our 
politics,  a  hindrance  to  free  and  impartial  legislation,  and  a  menace 
to  the  very  safety  of  our  republican  institutions."  To  correct  these 
evils  Congress  was  called  upon  to  inaugurate  a  program  of  govern- 
mental control,  and  the  political  parties  were  warned  to  nominate 
for  office  men  in  sympathy  with  the  farmers'  program.  A  consti- 
tution was  adopted  which  provided  for  local,  state,  and  national 
alliances,  the  last-mentioned  to  be  a  delegate  body  of  no  great  au- 
thority, but  serving  merely  to  link  together  the  various  state  and 
local  units,  which  were  left  free  each  to  work  out  its  own  problems 
in  its  own  way.  Dues  and  salaries  apparently  were  not  contem- 
plated, and  the  early  expenses  of  the  national  body,  including  the 
cost  of  holding  the  initial  convention,  seem  to  have  been  paid  for 
by  Milton  George  himself,  whose  generous  financial  assistance  was 
extended  also  to  some  of  the  state  alliances  ."^ 


8  Witham,  Fifty  Years  on  the  Firing  Line,  pp.  25-26,  61;  Western  Rural,  January  24,  March 
6,    1880,    March  12,    1881. 

7  Chicago  Tribune  (Chicago  Illinois),  October  15,  1880;  Western  Rural,  October  23,  1880; 
Witham,  Fifty  Years,  pp.  26-28,  51;  Peffer,  "Defensive  Movement  of  the  Farmer,"  loc.  cit . ,  p. 
472. 
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The  organization  which  came  into  existence  in  this  manner  was 
probably  due  more  to  the  hard  times  on  the  farms  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  than  to  the  efforts  of  this  farmer-editor.  The 
late  seventies  were  years  of  large  crops  and  low  prices  in  which 
the  price  per  bushel,  the  total  value  of  the  crop,  and  the  return  per 
cultivated  acre  declined,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture.^  It  appears  that  this  period  of  declining 
prices  gave  stimulus  to  agricultural  discontent  and  was  an  important 
reason  for  the  rise  of  the  Alliance.  By  the  time  the  organization 
was  founded,  however,  foreign  demand  brought  higher  prices  for 
the  large  crops  of  1879  and  1880.^  But  drouth  in  much  of  the  up- 
per Mississippi  Valley  in  1881,  which  reduced  the  yield  of  wheat 
twenty-two  per  cent  and  of  corn  thirty-two  per  cent,  seems  to  have 
influenced  the  growth  of  the  organization.^^  The  drouth  affected 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The  Alliance 
was  most  popular  at  the  beginning  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota  and  somewhat  less  so  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  Missouri. 

Aided  by  this  unfortunate  agricultural  situation,  Milton  George 
succeeded  well  with  the  movement  he  had  begun,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  rival  agricultural  journals,  whose  editors  seemed  to 
think  that  the  Alliance  was  but  a  shrewd  scheme  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  his  paper,  the  Western  Rural.  Within  a  month  some 
two  or  three  hundred  locals  had  been  chartered,  and  within  a  year, 
optimists  claimed,  not  less  than  a  thousand. ^^  State  organizations 
were  harder  to  start  than  the  locals,  and  in  the  early  years  of  Alli- 
ance history  the  few  that  came  into  existence  were  by  no  means 
flourishing.  In  Nebraska  an  advance  in  freight  rates  helped  along 
the  cause,  and  on  January  5  and  6,  1881,  delegates  from  about 
twenty-five  counties  met  at  Lincoln  and  organized  the  first  state 
Alliance,  adopting  a  constitution  rather  more  elaborate  than 
that   of   the    national    order. ^^      Before    eighteen    months   had 

8  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  Years  1881  and  1882  (Washington,  1882), 
pp.  580-586.  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation ,  Report  by  Mr.  Aldrich  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  March  3,  1893,  52d  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Report  No.  1394,  Parts  1-4, 
Serial  Number  3074,  pp.   9-10,   26-27,   29,    34-35,   and  61. 

"  In  adition  to  the  references  cited  in  note  8  see  also  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  Year,  1879  (Washington,  1880),  p.  128;  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  Year,    1880   (Washington,    1881),    p.    194. 

10  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,   1881-1882,  pp.   577-593. 

11  Western  Rural,   November  13,    1880,   October  15,    1881;   Witham,    Fifty   Years,   pp.    51,    62. 

12  Official  Proceedings  of  the  Nebraska  State  Farmers'  Alliance,  at  its  First  Annual  Meeting  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  January  5  and  6,  1881,  (date  and  place  of  publication  not  given);  Omaha  Daily 
Bee  (Omaha,  Nebraska),  January  7  and  8,   1881. 
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elapsed  similar  action  had  been  taken  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Michigan.  In  New  York  the 
state  organization  had  preceded  the  formation  of  the  nation- 
al order,  and  an  independent  alliance  in  Texas,  from  which 
the  Southern  Alliance  later  grew,  was  for  a  time  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance.  When  the  second 
annual  convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  October  5  and  6, 
1881,  the  secretary  reported  that  the  Alliance  had  acquired  a 
total  membership  of  some  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  far- 
mers, with  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Iowa  taking  the  lead  in  the  order 
named.  At  the  third  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  October  4,  1882, 
it  was  claimed  that  two  thousand  alliances  and  a  total  membership 
of  one  hundred  thousand  farmers  were  represented.^^ 

Once  this  early  enthusiasm  had  spent  itself  however,  the  Alliance 
entered  into  a  period  of  decline.  For  a  few  years,  beginning  about 
1883,  times  were  not  inordinately  hard  in  the  Northwest — crops 
were  generally  good,  and  prices  were  fair — and  there  was  little  call 
for  the  Alliance  type  of  protest.  The  fourth  annual  meeting,  held 
in  Chicago  during  the  month  of  October,  1883,  was  so  poorly  at- 
tended that  the  officers  chosen  were  commissioned  to  hold  over  un- 
til their  successors  could  be  elected — a  wise  provision,  for  it  turned 
out  that  there  was  no  annual  meeting  in  1884.  The  secretary,  Mil- 
ton George,  was  given  the  task  of  acting  in  place  of  the  national 
officers,  but  even  the  founder  and  financier  of  the  movement  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  lost  heart.  His  journal  ceased  almost  altogether 
to  publish  Alliance  news.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  state  alliances 
were  as  lifeless  as  the  national  order,  and  the  marvel  of  it  is  that 
the  organization  did  not  die  out  entirely.^^ 

Poor  wheat  prices  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1884-1885  probably 
had  much  to  do  with  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  Alliance.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  the  northwestern  wheat-growing  area  the  alliances  sud- 
denly developed  an  unwonted  vitality.  Letters  in  the  familiar  strain 
began  to  pour  in  once  more  upon  the  editor  of  the  Western  Rural, 
who  took  courage  and  began  work  anew.  ^'The  Farmers'  Alliance 
has  never  shown  so  much  life  as  it  is  now  showing,"  he  rejoiced. 
^'More  alliances  are  being  organized  than  ever  before,  especially  in 
the  West."  Early  in  1885  the  Dakota  Territorial  Alliance  was 
organized    and    the    same    year    the    order    was    introduced    into 


13  Western  Rural,  October  15,   1881,  May  27,   1882,  November  4,   1882. 
"  Western  Rural,  September  8,  October  13,   1883,  November  20,  1886. 
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Colorado.^^  In  1886  a  statement  of  Alliance  principles,  which 
was  mailed  out  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Western  Rural  and 
to  such  others  as  were  thought  to  be  interested,  elicited  con- 
siderable response.  Farmers  who  indicated  their  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  were  made  honorary  members,  and  were  encour- 
aged to  join  together  into  active  locals. ^^  Many  new  Alliances 
were  formed,  old  ones  were  resuscitated,  and  in  November,  1886, 
another  national  convention,  the  first  since  1883,  was  successfully 
brought  together.  By  counting  in  the  activities  of  the  Southern 
Alliance,  which  by  this  time  was  also  getting  under  way,  the  secre- 
tary gave  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of  the  newly  attained  prosperity, 
but  after  making  all  due  allowances  it  is  obvious  that  the  order  was 
growing  with  considerable  rapidity.^^ 

As  the  hard  times  of  the  later  eighties  set  in,  the  strength  of  the 
Alliance  movement  correspondingly  increased.  The  national  meeting 
of  1887,  held  in  Minneapolis  during  the  month  of  October,  was  able 
to  break  new  ground.  Assured  that  the  period  of  Alliance  infancy 
was  now  over,  the  convention  adopted  a  more  adequate  constitu- 
tion, made  Milton  George  a  life  member,  and  proposed  to  become 
self-sustaining  by  introducing  a  system  of  dues  and  fees.  The  state 
leaders,  hitherto  little  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  national  order, 
now  took  over  its  management,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  exhibited 
a  more  radical  tinge.  It  was  suggested  that  government  control  of 
the  railways  might  well  be  supplemented  by  the  actual  ownership 
of  one  or  more  of  the  transcontinental  lines,  and  the  financial  pro- 
blem was  represented  by  a  demand  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  customary  ratio.  Only  seven  states  out  of  per- 
haps twice  that  number  entitled  to  representation  had  delegates 
at  the  Minneapolis  convention,  but  the  interest  apparently  was 
great  and  hope  for  the  future  was  high.  Friendly  exchanges  were 
made  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  who  were  in  session  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  J.  Burrows  of  Nebraska,  and  August  Post 
of  Iowa,  were  made  president  and  secretary,  respectively.^^ 

Within  the  next  few  years  the  Farmers'  Alliance  became  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  Northwest.  Functioning  mainly  through 
its  state  organizations,  it  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  the  farmer 
should  make  his  influence  immediately  felt  in  politics.    It  was  this 

«  Western  Rural,  December  27,  February  9,  1884,  January  3,   17,  March  7,   1885. 

i«  Western  Rural,  May  22,   1886.     The  declaration  was  printed  in  many  other  issues  also. 

"  Ibid.,  November  20,   1886. 

"  Western  Rural,  October  8,  15,  22,  1887. 
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emphasis  upon  political  activity  that  distinguished  the  Northwest- 
ern Alliance  from  the  other  farmers'  organizations.  It  adapted  it- 
self to  different  circumstances  in  the  various  states  but  it  never 
placed  anything  else  before  politics.  Ignatius  Donnely  of  Minneso- 
ta expressed  the  idea  correctly  when  he  said,  "Remember  that  the 
Alliance  is  not  a  political  organization,  in  the  sense  of  organizing 
a  party,  or  setting  up  a  state  ticket"  but  that  "it  cannot  stop  corrup- 
tion .  .  .  without  sending  the  right  kind  of  men  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature."^^ Obviously  "the  right  kind  of  men"  were  farmers  or  men 
who  sympathized  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmers.  It  mattered 
little  to  which  party  they  belonged,  if  they  could  be  trusted  to  sup- 
port the  Alliance  program.  Sometimes  conditions  were  interpreted 
as  requiring  the  formation  of  independent  parties.  Grievances 
against  the  railroads  caused  much  of  this  action  and  attracted  the 
chief  attention  of  the  state  alliances  as  well  as  of  the  National  Al- 
liance. They  agreed  with  it,  "That  the  consolidation  and  combina- 
tion of  railroad  capital  and  its  influence  in  the  United  States  in  main- 
taining an  oppressive  and  tyrannical  transportation  system,"  de- 
manded "instant,  vigorous  and  increasing  action  on  the  part  of  the 
producers,"  and  that  it  would  be  wise  "to  subordinate  other  politi- 
cal questions  to  the  emancipation  of  the  people  from  this  terrible 
oppression."  But  other  matters  such,  for  example,  as  discrimina- 
tions by  the  elevator  companies,  unfair  practices  in  the  grading  of 
grain,  the  mortgage  evil,  unequal  taxation,  and  the  need  of  ballot  re- 
form all  came  in  for  consideration.^^  In  accord  with  its  belief  in 
political  activity  and  in  support  of  a  program  which  involved  the 
above  points,  the  Alliance  went  into  politics.  In  Iowa  during  the 
eighties  it  pursued  a  strictly  non-partisan  policy  in  a  successful 
struggle  to  subject  the  railroads  to  state  regulation. ^^  Its  non-parti- 
san role  was  less  exact  in  Minnesota  and  in  1890  a  third  party  was 
formed.^^  In  Nebraska  an  Anti-Monopoly  Party  was  organized 
in  1882  after  a  non-partisan  course  had  seemed  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  this  in  turn  was  followed  by  fusion  with  the  Democrats.^^    By 


"  Mankato  Review  (Mankato,  Minnesota),  June  17,  1884;  The  Great  West  (St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota),   October   18,    1889. 

2'>  Witham,  Fifty  Years,  p.  51;  Bryan,  Farmers'  Alliance,  pp.  62-65;  The  Great  West,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1889;  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul,  Minnesota),  February  5,  1887;  The  Alliance  (Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska),  November  30,    1889. 

-1  Nixon,  "Populist  Movement  in  Iowa,"  too.  cit.,  pp.  32-39;  Western  Rural,  June  4,  1887; 
Farmers'  Alliance,    (Lincoln,   Nebraska),    February  4,    1892. 

22  Hicks,  "Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  Minnesota,"  loc.  cit.,  pp. 
203-226,  "People's  Party  in  Minnesota,"  loc.  cit.,  pp.  531-560,  "Ignatius  Donnelly,"  loc.  cit. 
pp.   80-132. 

23  Omaha  Daily  Bee,  June  22— November  10,  1882,  August  30,  September  28,  October  5,  Nov- 
ember 8-12,   1883,  September  11,  12,   1884,  et  passim. 
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1891  third  parties  had  been  formed  in  most  of  the  states  in  which 
it  existed,  the  more  successful  of  which  were  those  in  Nebraska, 
the  Dakotas,  and  Minnesota. ^^  Wherever  the  Northwestern  AHiance 
had  become  strong,  there  the  farmers  went  into  politics. 

By  their  '^systematic  and  persistent  political  action"  the  Alliances 
won  not  only  offices  for  their  friends  but  also,  perhaps  quite  as  im- 
portant, a  hearing  for  their  cause.  If  they  failed  to  win  legisla- 
tive victories,  which  frequently  happened,  they  at  least  interested 
other  farmers  in  what  they  were  attempting  to  do.  The  years  1888 
to  1890  witnessed  an  enormous  increase  in  Alliance  membership. 
''The  people  are  aroused  at  last,"  wrote  the  jubilant  editor  of  the 
Western  Rural.  "Never  in  our  history  has  there  been  such  a  union 
of  action  among  farmers  as  now."^^  By  1890  the  secretary's  office 
reported  new  members  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  week, 
and  with  pardonable  exaggeration  predicted  a  total  of  two  million 
members  in  the  immediate  future.  Kansas  alone  claimed  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand,  and  the  other  frontier  states  where  times  were 
hard,  especially  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  and  Minnesota,  did  not 
lag  far  behind.  In  November,  1890,  the  official  Farmers'  Alliance 
paper  of  Nebraska  announced  that  the  order  had  ten  fully  organiz- 
ed state  alliances,  five  others  in  process  of  organization,  and  nu- 
merous locals  in  other  states.  But  the  strength  of  the  movement 
was  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  constantly  shifting  number  of  states 
in  which  the  Alliance  was  fully  organized  or  to  which  its  locals  had 
spread.  Its  strength  lay  rather  in  the  complete  and  thoroughgo- 
ing awakening  of  the  rural  classes  within  the  few  states  that  lay 
along  the  western  border  of  the  Middle  West.-^ 

The  Southern  Alliance,  meanwhile,  had  been  through  a  somewhat 
similar  course  of  development.  Out  in  Lampasas  County,  Texas,  a 
group  of  frontier  farmers  had  organized  an  Alliance  as  early  as 
1874  or  1875,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  promote  co-opera- 
tion in  such  matters  as  catching  horse  thieves,  rounding  up  estrays, 
and  purchasing  supplies.  The  Alliance  was  also  calculated  to  fur- 
nish an  effective  opposition  to  the  activities  of  land  sharks  and  cattle 
kings,  whose  intolerance  of  the  rights  of  the  small  farmer  was  no- 

2*  Fred  E.  Haynes,  Third  Party  Movements  Since  the  Civil  War  with  Special  Reference  to  Iowa, 
a  Study  in  Social  Politics   (Iowa  City,    Iowa,    1916),    pp.    236-260. 

25  Witham,  Fiity  Years,  pp.  51-52;  Western  Rural,  August  20,  1890;  Drew,  "The  Present 
Farmers'  Movement,"  loc.   cit . ,   pp.   282-283. 

26  Bryan,  Farmers'  Alliance,  p.  63;  Western  Rural,  May  10,  August  20,  1890;  National  Econ- 
omist (Washington,  D.  C),  Vol.  II,  October  19,  1889,  p.  72;  Farmers'  Alliance,  November  20, 
1890;  Barr,   "The  Populist  Uprising,"  loc.  cit.,  p.   1141. 
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torious.  To  help  along  the  good  work  a  secret  ritual  was  devised, 
the  lodge  was  introduced  into  a  number  of  neighboring  counties 
where  comparable  problems  existed,  and  in  1878  a  Grand  State 
Alliance  was  established.  But  when  the  Greenback  agitation  was 
at  its  height  the  order  got  into  politics  and  was  virtually  killed  by 
the  resulting  dissentions.^"^ 

Seed  was  saved  from  this  early  beginning,  however,  and  in  1879 
some  of  it  was  planted  in  Parker  County,  Texas,  by  a  man  named 
Baggett,  who  had  once  been  a  member  of  the  old  Lampasas  County 
society.  On  changing  his  residence  to  Parker  County,  Baggett  had 
brought  with  him  a  copy  of  the  original  constitution  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  original  Alliance  methods.  He  promptly  founded  a 
new  lodge,  which,  by  maintaing  a  strictly  non-partisan  attitude, 
escaped  the  pitfalls  that  had  wrecked  its  predecessor.  The  progress 
of  the  revived  order  was  rapid,  and,  with  a  dozen  newly-organized 
locals,  another  Grand  State  Alliance  was  set  up.  In  1880  the  order 
was  incorporated  by  the  state  of  Texas  as  a  ' 'secret  and  benevo- 
lent association."^^  Officially  known  as  the  ''Farmers'  State  Al- 
liance," it  soon  achieved  considerable  prominence  throughout  cen- 
tral and  northern  Texas,  and  even  expanded  across  the  border  into 
Indian  Territory.  By  December,  1885,  the  claim  was  made  that 
the  Alliance  had  about  fifty  thousand  members  scattered  among  not 
less  than  twelve  hundred  locals.  Next  year  eighty-four  counties  and 
twenty-seven  hundred  sub-alliances  were  represented  in  the  state 
meeting  held  at  Cleburne.^^ 

The  unrest  among  Texas  farmers,  which  was  clearly  indicated 
by  this  sudden  banding  together,  arose  from  somewhat  the  same 
general  conditions  that  operated  in  the  frontier  states  farther  to  the 
north.^^  Not  only  in  Texas,  however,  but  all  through  the  South 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  movement  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  far- 
mers. Ever  since  the  Civil  War  the  price  of  the  southern  staple, 
cotton,  had  steadily  declined,  and  any  further  drop  seemingly  would 
spell  disaster  on  a  large  scale.     Bound  as  they  were  by  the  perni- 


^'^  Morgan,  History  of  the  Wheel  and  Alliance,  p.  281;  Bryan,  Farmers'  Alliance,  pp.  3-5; 
Buck,    The  Agrarian  Crusade,   p.    112. 

28  Garvin,  Farmers'  Alliance  of  Texas,  p.  6;  Appletons'  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Im- 
portant Events  of  the  Year  1890,  New  Series,  Vol.  XV,  Whole  Series,  Vol.  XXX,  New  York, 
1891,    pp.    299-300. 

2"  Bryan,  Farmers'  Alliance,  p.  9;  Garvin,  Farmers'  Alliance  of  Texas,  p.  84;  National  Econ- 
omist, Vol.  2,  December  14,  1889,  p.  196;  Handbook  of  Facts  and  Alliance  Information,  p.  113. 
The  notion  set  forth  in  Blood,  Handbook,  p.  35,  that  a  man  from  Kansas,  versed  in  the  lore  of  the 
Settlers'  Protective  Association,  had  something  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Texas  Alliance,  is  not 
to  be  taken  too  seriously. 

30  See  ante,  pp.  0-7,  10-11. 
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cious  crop-lien  system,  through  the  operation  of  which  each  farmer 
was  forced  to  buy  and  sell  almost  exclusively  with  one  country 
merchant,  the  southern  farmers  could  see  under  existing  conditions 
no  possible  emancipation  from  their  mounting  debts.^^  Conditions 
must  be  changed,  and  farmer  co-operation  to  that  end  seemed  the 
logical  thing.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  Texas  Alliance  experi- 
ments were  made  with  co-operative  business  enterprises,  and  the 
temptation  to  use  the  combined  influence  of  the  farmers  to  secure 
remedial  legislation  was  always  great. 

For  a  considerable  time,  however,  the  Texas  Alliance  posed 
primarily  as  a  social  organization.  Supposedly,  its  true  nature 
was  set  forth  by  resolutions  adopted  at  Cleburne  which  committed 
the  order  to  labor  for  "the  education  of  the  agricultural  classes,  in 
the  science  of  economical  government,  in  a  strictly  non-partisan 
spirit,"  and  "a  better  state  mentally,  morally,  socially  and  financial- 
ly," but  declared  that  "The  brightest  jewels  which  it  garners  are 
the  tears  of  windows  and  orphans,  and  its  imperative  demands  are 
to  visit  the  homes  where  lacerated  hearts  are  bleeding  to  assuage 
the  suffering  of  a  brother  or  sister;  bury  the  dead;  care  for  the 
widows  and  educate  the  orphans,"  and  so  on.  A  change  in  Alliance 
policy  was  foreshadowed,  however,  by  the  adoption,  in  addition  to 
these  harmless,  if  rhetorical,  resolutions,  of  a  long  set  of  demands, 
definitely  designed  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  Alliance  into  the  poli- 
tical scales.  These  demands  put  the  Alliance  on  record  as  favoring 
the  higher  taxation  of  lands  held  for  speculative  purposes,  the  pro- 
hibition of  alien  land  ownership,  the  prevention  of  dealing  in  futures, 
so  far  as  agricultural  products  were  concerned,  more  adequate 
taxation  of  the  railways,  new  issues  of  paper  money,  an  interstate 
commerce  law,  and  sundry  other  political  novelties.  A  committee 
of  three  was  to  present  this  ambitious  program  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  to  Congress.^^ 

The  motto  of  the  lodge,  "In  things  essential.  Unity;  and  in  all 
things.  Charity,"  did  not  avail  to  prevent  serious  factional  strife  as 
a  result  of  this  attempt  to  draw  the  Alliance  into  politics.  Texas 
had  a  lively  political  contest  in  view  for  the  fall  of  1886,  and  some 
members  professed  to  fear  that  the  Cleburne  proposals  looked  to- 
wards complicating  matters  further  by  the  launching  of  the  Alliance 

21  M.    B.    Hammond,    The  Cotton  Industry:   an  Essay  in  American  Economic  History    (Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,   1897),  ch.  5-6;  Charles  H.  Otken,   The  Ills  of  the  South  (New  York,   1894),  ch.  2-3. 
32  Bryan,  Farmers'  Alliance,  pp.  9-11;   Buck,   The  Agrarian  Crusade,  p.   114, 
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as  an  independent  political  party.  So  acute  was  the  dissatisfaction 
that,  following  the  convention,  a  minority  met,  organized  themselves 
into  an  opposition  Alliance,  secured  a  state  charter,  and  elected 
officers.  The  dissolution  of  the  order  now  seemed  imminent,  but 
at  this  juncture  there  appeared  on  the  scene  one  C.  W.  Macune, 
a  native  of  Illinois  long  resident  in  Texas,  and  more  or  less  by  cour- 
tesy, a  physician.  Dr.  Macune,  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Alliance,  secured  a  meeting  of  the  old  officers  and  the 
newly  chosen  leaders  of  the  seceding  faction,  after  which  the  presi- 
dent and  the  vice-president  of  the  old  Alliance  resigned,  and  the 
seceders  agreed  to  hold  their  charter  in  abeyance,  pending  the  next 
meeting  of  the  state  alliance.  Macune,  now  acting  president  by 
virtue  of  the  resignation  of  his  superior  officers,  promptly  called  a 
meeting  of  the  state  alliance  to  be  held  at  Waco  in  January,  1887, 
and  laid  plans  to  avert  the  impending  split.^^ 

By  the  time  of  the  Waco  meeting  Macune's  plans  were  fairly 
well  matured.  To  begin  with  he  would  dazzle  the  imaginations  of 
Texas  Alliancemen  and  draw  attention  from  petty  squabbles  at  home 
by  proposing  a  program  of  active  expansion.  For  a  time  he  toyed 
with  the  idea  of  joining  forces  with  the  Northern  Alliance  to 
secure  immediate  organization  on  a  national  scale.  This 
would  have  been  an  easy  and  natural  development,  for  the 
aims  of  the  two  orders  were  by  no  means  irreconcilable,  and 
in  the  early  eighties  the  Texas  Alliance  had  been  consider- 
ed a  part  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance — for  statistical  purposes 
was  so  considered  still.  That  the  return  of  the  prodigal  with  such 
accretions  as  it  could  obtain  in  the  southern  states  would  have  been 
gladly  received,  Macune  knew  well.  He  even  wrote  about  the  mat- 
ter to  Streeter  of  Illinois  and  Burrows  of  Nebraska,  past-president 
and  president,  respectively,  of  the  northern  order ;  but  ultimately  he 
decided  that  union  between  the  two  Alliances  was  not  the  part  of 
wisdom.  His  expressed  objections  to  joining  forces  with  the  North- 
western Alliance  were  three-fold:  First,  the  Northwestern  Alli- 
ance was  a  loose,  non-secret  organization,  without  at  the  time 
any  system  of  fees  and  dues,  and  still  dependent  upon  the 
good  graces  and  charity  of  its  founder,  Milton  George.  Second, 
colored  persons  were  eligible  to  membership — a  condition  of  affairs 
unthinkable  in  the  South.    Third,  by  a  ruling  that  any  person  raised 


33  Garvin  and  Daws,    Farmers'  Alliance,   pp.    65,    146-147;    Bryan,   Farmers'  Alliance,    p.    11; 
National  Economist,  Vol.  II  December  14,  1889,  p,  196. 
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on  a  farm  was  to  be  considered  a  farmer,  the  way  was  left  open 
for  members  to  be  recruited  from  the  non-agricultural  classes. 
What  Macune  had  in  mind  was  a  strongly  centralized  order  com- 
posed of  farmers  only,  bound  together  by  ties  of  secrecy,  and  uni- 
fied in  purpose  and  procedure.  Nothing  of  the  sort  could  be  obtain- 
ed, he  felt,  under  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Northwestern  Al- 
liance, nor  could  such  changes  in  that  document  as  he  desired  be 
counted  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In  any  event  Macune 
decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  a  new  national  order  to  have  its 
main  strength  in  the  South.  It  would  thus  be  in  no  sense  a  rival  of 
the  Northwestern  Alliance,  for  it  would  not  enter  the  same  terri- 
tory. Its  purpose  should  be  ''to  organize  the  cotton  belt  of  America 
so  that  the  whole  world  of  cotton  raisers  might  be  united  for  self- 
protection."^* 

At  the  Waco  meeting  Macune  scored  a  complete  success.  Not 
only  was  the  threatened  split  in  the  Texas  Alliance  averted,  but 
union  with  a  similar  order  in  Louisiana,  as  a  first  step  towards  active 
expansion,  was  successfully  consummated.  The  beginnings  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  as  the  Louisiana  order  was  called,  dated  back  to 
1880,  when  a  farmers'  club  had  been  founded  in  Lincoln  Parish  of 
that  State.  About  1885,  secret  work,  patterned  upon  the  Granger 
ritual,  was  introduced,  a  constitution,  borrowed  in  the  main  from 
the  Texas  Alliance,  was  adopted,  and  numbers  of  new  lodges  were 
formed.  The  Louisiana  Farmers'  Union  was  by  no  means  so  strong 
as  the  Texas  Alliance,  having  in  1887,  perhaps  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  members,  but  Macune  believed  that  a  fusion  of  forces 
would  greatly  hearten  both  orders,  and  would  pave  the  way  to  fur- 
ther expansion.  Accordingly,  after  some  correspondence,  he  dis- 
patched a  trusted  lieutenant  to  confer  with  the  Louisiana  leaders, 
and  the  negotiations  thus  begun  were  fraught  with  such  success 
that  delegates  from  the  Farmers'  Union  appeared  at  Waco,  ready 
to  effect  the  desired  consolidation.  The  two  orders  were  therefore 
declared  one  under  the  name  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Co-operative  Union  of  America,  Macune  was  elected  president  in 
his  own  right,  and  his  program  of  expansion  throughout  the  cotton 
belt  was  made  the  duty  of  the  hour.^^ 

s*  Bryan,  Farmers'  Alliance,  pp.  11-13,  60;  Garvin  and  Dawes,  Farmers'  Alliance,  66;  Drew, 
"Present  Farmers'  Movement,"  loc.  cit.,  p.  283;  National  Economist,  Vol.  II,  December,  14, 
1889.   p.    196. 

35  National  Economist,  Vol.  I,  April  13,  1889,  p.  56  and  Vol.  II,  December  14,  1889,  p.  196; 
Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1890,  p.  299;  Peffer,  "Defensive  Movement  of  the  Farmer,"  loc.  cit.,  p. 
471;  Morgan,  Wheel  and  Alliance,  p.  293,  Garvin  and  Daws,  Farmers'  Alliance,  pp.  46-47; 
Bryan,   Farmers'  Alliance,   p.    12;    Buck,    The  Agrarian  Crusade,   p.    115,    f.    n. 
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In  order  further  to  divert  attention  from  the  political  dissentions 
that  had  rent  the  Texas  Alliance,  Macune  now  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Alliance  was  primarily  what  its  new  name  would  indi- 
cate, a  business  organization.  Its  first  purpose  must  be  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cotton  raisers  of  America.  All  other  occupations  were 
"either  organized  or  were  rapidly  organizing"  in  their  own  defense. 
Why  should  the  farmer  not  do  likewise?  By  means  of  business  co- 
operation something  could  and  should  be  done  to  rescue  the  south- 
ern farmer  from  his  present  economic  distress.  When  the  com- 
bined orders  came  together  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  for  their  next 
meeting,  Macune 's  mind  was  fully  made  up.  "Let  the  Alliance  be 
a  business  organization  for  business  purposes,"  he  said,  "and  as 
such  necessarily  secret,  and  as  secret  necessarily  non-political." 
This  declaration  did  not  prevent,  however,  the  speedy  adoption  by 
the  Alliance  of  demands  not  unlike  those  which  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore had  so  nearly  destroyed  the  Alliance  in  Texas  .^^ 

With  evangelistic  fervor  Macune  threw  himself  into  the  work  of 
spreading  the  Alliance  gospel  throughout  the  South.  After  the 
union  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  Texas  and  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
Louisiana,  articles  of  incorporation  for  the  new  order  were  filed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  national  charter  was  procured.  This 
helped  to  fix  attention  upon  the  national  scope  of  the  work.  A  board, 
charged  with  the  task  of  extending  the  Alliance  into  the  various 
southern  states,  was  then  appointed,  and  in  the  spring  of  1887  nu- 
merous lecturers  and  organizers  were  sent  forth.  Introducing  the 
Alliance  as  "a  strictly  white  man's  non -political  secret  business 
association,"  they  found  little  to  oppose  their  efforts.  "The  farmers 
seem  like  unto  ripe  fruit,"  they  reported,  "you  can  garner  them 
by  a  gentle  shake  of  the  bush."  Indeed,  the  way  was  often  made 
ready  for  the  Alliance  organizer  by  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  for- 
merly well-nigh  extinct  Grange,  or  by  the  appearance,  almost  spon- 
taneously, of  such  new  societies  as  the  Farmers'  Clubs  of  North 
Carolina,  which  were  already  under  way  when  the  Alliance  entered 
that  State.  Throughout  the  South  the  Alliance  workers  got  results 
far  in  excess  of  their  fondest  expectations.  Macune  had  read  the 
minds  of  the  southern  cotton  growers  aright.  With  prices  steadily 
declining,  their  plight  was  desperate,  and  they  knew  it.    They  were 


30  Garvin  and  Daws,  Farmers'  Alliance,  pp.  65-68,  74,80;  Bryan,  Farmers'  Alliance,  pp. 
17-20;  National  Economist.  Vol.  I,  March  14,  1889,  p.  8;  Buck,  The  Agrarian  Crusade,  p. 
116. 
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ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  anyone  who  could  point  the  way  of  es- 
cape from  the  ills  that  beset  them,  and  the  Alliance  as  a  co-opera- 
tive business  order  seemed  to  offer  a  ray  of  hope.  Practically  every 
southern  state  was  fully  organized  by  the  end  of  the  year.^^ 

In  some  of  the  states  of  the  Southwest,  particularly  in  Arkansas, 
Alliance  organizers  found  the  field  almost  pre-empted  by  another 
farm  order,  nearly  as  old  as  their  own,  and  of  similar  aims  and  na- 
ture. The  Agricultural  Wheel,  as  it  was  called,  traced  its  origin  to 
a  meeting  at  McBee's  schoolhouse,  ten  miles  west  of  Des  Arc,  Prairie 
County,  Arkansas.  There,  in  February,  1882,  seven  farmers  band- 
ed themselves  together  to  form  a  sort  of  neighborhood  debating 
club.  The  arguments  that  their  meetings  produced  took  a  political 
and  economic  turn,  and  were  directed  mainly  against  corruption 
in  politics  and  monopoly  in  business.  Similar  clubs  in  the  same 
county,  followed  by  others  farther  away,  soon  came  into  existence, 
and  the  talk  turned  to  the  evils  of  the  country  store,  and  the  op- 
pressive ^'anaconda"  mortgage  system  by  which  the  Arkansas  mer- 
chant was  protected.  In  1883  state  organization  was  achieved, 
and  the  name  Wheel  was  adopted.  When,  in  1885,  another 
farm  order,  known  as  the  Brothers  of  Freedom,  was  ab- 
sorbed, the  joint  membership  was  placed  at  forty  thousand.  By 
1886,  this  had  grown  to  fifty  thousand,  and  by  the  end  of  1887, 
helped  along  by  the  same  conditions  that  had  favored  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Southern  Alliance,  the  Wheel  had  extended  into  eight 
states,  and  could  claim  half  a  million  members.  Obviously  a  union 
of  forces  between  the  Wheel  and  the  Alliance  was  the  next  proper 
procedure.^^ 

It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  unite  two  orders  of  such  considerable 
pretensions,  and  much  time  elapsed  before  the  desired  end  could 
be  fully  attained.  Each  appointed  committees  to  confer.  Finally, 
in  December,  1888,  both  national  gatherings  were  held  at  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  and  consolidation  was  offically  agreed  upon.  The  de- 
tails of  union  were  to  be  worked  out  by  a  joint  committee,  however, 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  combined  order  was  to  be  held  at 
St.  Louis  in  December,  1889.  By  September,  1889,  the  work  of 
consolidation  was  declared  complete,  and  the  Wheel  and  the  Al- 


^  National  Economist,  Vol.  I,  March  14,  1889,  p.  8,  July  27,  1889,  p.  297;  Progressive 
Farmer,  (Raleigh,  N.  C),  April  14,  June  2,  September  9,  1887;  Garvin  and  Daws,  Farmers' 
Alliance,   pp.   48-50;   Bryan,   Farmers'  Alliance,   p.    14. 

38  Morgan,  Wheel  and  Alliance,  pp.  60-69;  Bryan,  Farmers'  Alliance,  pp.  22-25;  Handbook  of 
Facts,  p.   114;  Buck,    The  Agrarian  Crusade,  pp.    116-117. 
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liance  gave  way  to  a  new  Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Union  of  America. 
In  sending  out  new  rituals  and  secret  work  much  care  was  exercised 
to  restrict  membership  to  farmers  and  their  natural  allies,  viz.,  coun- 
try ministers,  country  teachers,  and  the  editors  of  farm  journals. 
Lawyers,  merchants,  merchant's  clerks,  and  individuals  owning  an 
interest  in  any  banking  or  mercantile  establishment,  except  a  far- 
mers' co-operative  store,  were  specifically  debarred.  The  authori- 
ty of  the  new  order  was  in  general  fully  recognized,  although  com- 
plete consolidation  was  not  effected  in  Arkansas  until  189L^^ 

With  the  chance  for  friction  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the 
growth  of  the  Alliance  went  on  apace.  Lecturers,  local  and  national, 
helped  along  the  cause  of  Alliance  education,  presenting,  ordinarily, 
three  divisions  of  Alliance  work:  social  or  fraternal,  business,  and 
political.  Foremost  among  the  advantages  of  social  intercourse 
among  the  farmers  was  the  chance  offered,  by  exchange  of  ideas,  to 
learn  something  that  would  make  farming  more  profitable;  through 
co-operative  buying  and  selling  money  was  to  be  made  or  saved; 
by  the  judicious  exercise  of  political  influence  the  inadequate  cur- 
rency and  credit  system,  from  which  the  agricultural  classes  suf- 
fered, might  be  supplanted  with  something  better.  As  time  went 
on  there  was  less  concern  about  keeping  the  Alliance  true  to  Ma- 
cune's  conception  of  it  as  a  strictly  business  proposition.  And  yet, 
the  southern  farmer  joined  the  Alliance  because  he  thought  it 
could  help  him  get  out  of  debt  and  make  money.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  regarded  it  as  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Only  thus  can  one  explain  the 
way  in  which  members  flocked  into  the  Alliance  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousancis,  if  not,  indeed,  by  the  millions.  By  1890,  the  most 
conservative  estimate  gave  the  Southern  Alliance  well  over  a  million 
members,  and  the  number  was  more  frequently  fixed  at  three  mil- 
lions. Undoubtedly  one  of  the  Alliance  leaders  claimed  too  much 
when  he  said  that  "Civilized  history  furnishes  nothing  to  parallel 
the  general  and  rapid  spread  of  the  Alliance,"  but  there  was  truly 
plenty  of  food  for  thought  in  the  fact  that  the  various  orders  of 
which  the  Alliance  was  composed  had  "sprung  into  existence  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  our  country  at  about  the  same  time,  and 


39  National  Economist,  Vol.  I,  March  14,  1889,  p.  3,  Vol.  II,  September  28,  1889,  p.  24- 
25,  November  2,  1889,  p.  99,  Vol.  IV,  February  21,  1891,  p.  364;  Drew,  "Present  Farmers' 
Movement,"  loc.   cit . ,  p.    284;   Blood,   Handbook,   p.   39,   45. 
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that  they  have  grown  until  they  now  number  in  their  ranks  nearly 
half  of  our  entire  farming  population. "^^ 

With  two  separate  Alliances  at  work,  one  in  the  South  and  the 
other  in  the  Northwest,  consolidation  into  one  gigantic  national  or- 
der seemed  the  next  logical  development.  Indeed,  for  some  time  the 
idea  of  union  had  been  taking  root.  In  accordance  with  a  previous- 
ly extended  invitation,  a  delegate  from  the  Southern  Alliance,  Evan 
Jones  of  Texas,  attended  an  executive  committee  meeting  of  the 
Northwestern  Alliance  at  Des  Moines  in  February,  1888,  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  southern  order,  with  a  view  to  effecting  a 
consolidation.  The  Northwestern  Executive  Committee  went  on 
record  as  favorable  to  union,  and  a  delegation  was  selected  to  at- 
tend the  Meridian  meeting  of  December,  1888.  This  delegation, 
however,  failed  to  put  in  its  appearance,  but  the  proceedings  which 
culminated  in  the  union  of  the  Wheel  and  the  Alliance  as  the  Farm- 
ers' and  Laborers'  Union  of  American  clearly  had  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  drawing  the  Northwestern  Alliance  into  the  new 
organization.  Southern  delegates  appeared  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Alliance,  held  in  Des  Moines,  January,  1889,  to 
explain  the  action  taken  at  Meridian,  and  to  work  for  union.  Little 
objection  was  offered  to  the  proposition,  and  the  plan  presented 
was  referred  to  the  various  state  alliances  for  further  consideration. 
It  was  agreed  that  both  Alliances  should  hold  their  next  annual 
meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  December,  1889,  and  the  assumption  was 
that  at  that  meeting  consolidation  could  be  fully  effected. ^^ 

The  plan  for  the  St.  Louis  meeting  was  broader,  however,  than 
any  mere  attempt  to  unite  the  Northwestern  and  the  Southern  Al- 
liances. For  the  ambitious  leaders  of  the  latter  organization  nothing 
short  of  a  confederation  of  all  farmer  orders  and  an  agreement  with 
the  forces  of  labor  would  suffice. 

Centering  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  there  existed  a  society  known 
as  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  join  forces  with  the  Alliances.  This  organization  had  sprung 
from  a  venture  in  co-operative  marketing  attempted  by  some  farm- 
ers in  Johnson  County,  Illinois,  as  early  as  1883.  These  farmers 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  pool  their  grain  and  ship  it  without 


*o  National  Economist,  Vol.  II,  November  16,  1889,  p.  134,  December  14,  1892,  p.  197; 
Vol.  IV,  December  6,  1890,  p.  185,  December  13,  1890,  p.  198;  L.  L.  Polk,  "The  Farmers' 
Discontent,"  North  American  Review,  Vol.  CLIII,  July,  1891,  p.  11;  John  T.  Morgan,  "The 
Danger  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,"  Forum,   Vol.   XII,   November,   1891,   p.   407. 
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the  assistance  of  middlemen.  Since  meetings  were  necessary  to 
make  arrangements  for  shipments  and  to  effect  settlements,  evolu- 
tion in  the  direction  of  a  secret  farm  order  was  not  unnatural.  The 
Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  always  featured  its  co-opera- 
tive business  activities,  but  it  became  a  lodge  somewhat  after  the 
Oddfellow  pattern,  and  it  sometimes  made  its  influence  felt  in 
politics.  By  1887  it  claimed,  and  it  probably  had,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  members — some  estimates  were  much 
higher.  Representatives  from  this  group  were  present  at  the  St. 
Louis  meeting.*^ 

There  was  also  a  strong  Colored  Farmers'  National  Alliance  and 
Co-operative  Union.  The  Southern  Alliance  did  not  admit  colored 
members,  but  the  wisdom  of  having  them  lined  up  in  a  parallel 
organization  early  appealed  to  some  of  the  white  leaders.  A  south- 
ern white  man,  R.  M.  Humphery,  who  had  beeen  a  Baptist  mission- 
ary among  the  negroes,  was  entitled  to  the  chief  credit  for  organiz- 
ing and  extending  the  work  among  the  colored  people.  Attracted 
by  the  ritual  as  well  as  by  the  possible  economic  benefits  of  the 
order,  members  flocked  to  the  colored  Alliance  in  prodigious  num- 
bers. The  first  organized  group  was  formed  at  Houston,  Texas,  in 
December,  1886,  and  by  January,  1891,  a  million  and  a  quarter 
members  were  claimed,  with  a  dozen  complete  state  organizations, 
and  locals  wherever  negro  farmers  were  sufficiently  numerous.  In 
1888,  a  national  organization  was  effected,  and  the  second  annual 
meeting  was  called  for  St.  Louis  at  the  same  time  designated  by 
the  white  Alliances.  Consolidation  with  the  white  orders,  however, 
was  not  anticipated,  but  since  the  colored  Alliance  was  little  more 
than  an  appendage  to  the  Southern  Alliance,  close  co-operation  was 
inevitable.^^ 

The  Knights  of  Labor  had  had  a  long,  and  of  late  years  a  none 
too  successful,  career.  It  was  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  St. 
Louis  convention,  and  responded  by  authorizing  the  attendance 
of  three  well-known  labor  leaders,  Powderly,  Beaumont,  and 
Wright.  Shortly  before  the  St.  Louis  convention  the  Knights  of 
Labor  had  met  in  General  Assembly  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  had 
listened  to  addresses  by  officers  of  the  Georgia  State  Alliance  which 
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voiced  "a  desire  for  affiliation,  possibly  amalgamation,  between  the 
organized  tillers  and  the  organized  toilers  of  the  country."  It  was 
largely  in  response  to  these  overtures  that  the  Knights  were  re- 
presented at  St.  Louis.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  whose 
co-operation  would  also  have  been  gladly  received,  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Alliances,  because  they  were  "composed 
of  employing  farmers."^* 

The  genuine  need  for  farm  relief,  which  was  accentuated  with 
each  succeeding  year,  coupled  with  the  hope  of  attaining  "a  more 
perfect  union"  of  the  agricultural  orders,  led  to  a  great  convergence 
of  farmers,  delegates  and  non-delegates,  upon  St.  Louis  in  the  early 
days  of  December,  1889.  The  railroads,  not  much  concerned  as 
yet  about  what  the  farmers  did,  offered  round  trip  tickets  for  one 
and  one- third  fares.  Representatives  from  Dakota  to  Florida,  from 
Texas  to  New  York,  reflecting  ''every  shade  of  political  opinion," 
put  in  their  appearance.  There  were  high  tariff  men  and  low  tariff 
men.  There  were  Democrats,  Republicans,  Greenbackers,  Union 
Laborites  and  Prohibitionists.  There  were  old  soldiers  who  had 
worn  the  blue  and  old  soldiers  who  had  worn  the  gray.  The  meeting 
was  widely  heralded  as  the  "first  ...  in  the  history  of  the  country 
when  the  plain  farmers  from  so  many  States  and  Territories  have 
been  called  together  for  consultation  and  united  action."  But  the 
"plain  farmers"  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  effective  leadership. 

C.  W.  Macune,  now  editor  of  the  National  Economist  of  Washington, 

D.  C,  official  journal  of  the  Southern  Alliance,  was  present  as  the 
retiring  president  of  the  old  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Co-operative 
Union,  with  well  laid  plans.  "His  parlor  at  Hurst's  hotel,"  wrote 
one  reporter,  "is  the  gathering  place  for  all  the  most  influential  of- 
ficers and  delegates,  and  he  is  undeniably  dictating  the  policy  of 
the  convention."  Colonel  L.  L.  Polk,  editor  of  the  radical  Progres- 
sive Farmer  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  possessed  of  a  pedi- 
gree,— "one  of  the  Mecklenburg  family  of  Polk's,  to  which  belonged 
Colonel  Thomas  and  James  K.  Polk," — was  also  present  and  willing 
to  lead.  J.  Burrows,  editor  of  The  Alliance  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  until  recently  head  of  the  Northwestern  Alliance  was  there, 
ambitious  probably  to  head  the  combination  of  farmers,  should 
such  a  combination  be  made,  and  at  any  rate  determined  that  the 


"  5/.    Louis  Globe-Democrat ,    December  5,    1889;    Drew,    "Present   Farmers'   Movement,"   loc. 
cit.,   p.   290;   Bryan,   Farmers'  Alliance,  p.   27. 
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southern  leaders  should  never  have  things  wholly  their  own  way."^* 
The  number  of  official  delegates  from  the  Southern  Alliance  to 
attend  the  St.  Louis  meeting  probably  exceeded  two  hundred;  the 
Northwestern  Alliance  sent  only  about  seventy-five  and  these  two 
numbers  reflected  not  unfairly  the  relative  strength  of  the  orders. 
The  southerners  held  their  meeting  in  the  Entertaiment  Hall  of  the 
Exposition  Building,  while  the  northerners  met  at  the  Planters' 
House;  but  it  was  confidently  expected  that,  following  a  few  prelim- 
inaries, the  latter  would  adjourn  to  sit  with  the  former.  Two 
months  before  the  convention  met  the  old  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Co-operative  Union  had  ceased  to  exist,  being  succeeded  by  the 
Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Union,  with  a  newly  drawn  constitution  and 
a  newly  chosen  set  of  officers.  Into  this  order  the  Northwestern 
Alliance,  or  more  properly  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance,  was 
now  called  upon  to  submerge  itself,  and  superficially,  at  least,  there 
seemed  little  occasion  to  resist  the  call.^^ 

Actual  consolidation  proved,  however,  to  be  no  easy  matter.  Soon 
after  the  two  conventions  met  they  appointed  committees  on  con- 
ference to  work  out  the  details  of  organic  union,  and  trouble  at 
once  began.  Representatives  of  the  Northwestern  Alliance  found 
in  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Union  at 
least  three  insurmountable  barriers  to  consolidation.  First,  they 
could  not  accept  the  new  name,  which,  possibly  to  satisfy  the  Wheel 
or  to  offer  a  bait  to  the  forces  of  labor,  had  dropped  the  word  Alli- 
ance. The  northerners  suggested  that,  instead  of  the  Farmers'  and 
Laborers'  Union,  the  name  should  be  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union.  Second,  they  objected  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  negroes  from  membership,  and  third,  they  felt  that  secrecy, 
which  had  rarely  had  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  Northwestern  Al- 
liance, should  be  left  optional  with  each  state.^^  To  satisfy  these 
objections  the  southerners  were  willing  to  go  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  new  name  they  accepted  without  objection,  and  wrote  it 
into  their  constitution.  They  were  willing  also  to  strike  out  the 
word  "white"  from  their  qualifications  for  membership,  leaving  to 
each  state  the  right  to  prescribe  the  eligibility  of  colored  persons 
within  its  jurisdiction,  although  stipulating  that  only  white  men 


*5  St.  Louis  Republic,  December  4-7,  1889;  National  Economist,  Vol.  II,  October  19,  1889, 
p.  73,  November  9,   1889,  p.   123;  Bryan,   Farmers'  Alliance,  p.  31. 

"  St.  Louis  Republic,  December  3,4,  1889;  National  Economist,  Vol.  II,  December  14,  1889, 
p.    196,    December  21,    1889,   p.    210. 

*''  Nebraska  had  used  a  secret  ritual  for  a  time,  Thompson,  "The  Farmers,  Alliance  in 
Nebraska,"  loc.  cit.,  p.   200. 
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might  be  elected  as  delegates  to  the  national  legislative  body,  the 
Supreme  Council.  As  a  last  concession  the  southern  order  was 
said  to  be  willing  to  let  negroes  into  the  Supreme  Council,  and  prob- 
ably if  this  had  been  the  only  obstacle  to  union  it  could  easily 
have  been  overcome.  On  the  matter  of  secrecy  the  South  found  it 
harder  to  give  in.  The  success  of  the  Southern  Alliance  had  always 
been  regarded  as  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  hold  which  secret  work 
gave  the  national  order  over  its  members.  Largely  by  virtue  of 
this  characteristic  the  Southern  Alliance  could  act  with  a  unity 
that  the  Northwestern  Alliance  had  never  been  able  to  achieve.  It 
was  suggested  that  secrecy  might  properly  be  introduced  gradually. 
Let  the  states  that  were  not  ready  to  receive  secret  work  at  once 
have  a  year's  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  it.^^ 

These  concessions  failed  to  satisfy  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
northern  delegates,  and  they  were  rejected.  As  a  chief  excuse  the 
northern  conferees  plead  that  the  representatives  of  two  northern 
states,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  being  wholly  without  instructions  on 
the  matter  of  union,  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  back  to  those 
state  alliances  for  final  action  any  proposition  that  might  be  agreed 
upon.  This,  of  course,  would  have  furnished  no  insurmountable 
barrier  to  union,  had  not  other  difficulties  existed,  for  the  accession 
of  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Alliances  could  have  been  delayed  in- 
definitely. Determined  not  to  bear  the  entire  brunt  of  failure 
in  the  negotiations,  the  northerners  proposed  as  an  alternative  to 
consolidation,  temporary  confederation.  While  keeping  the  two 
orders  intact  and  separate  for  the  present,  they  suggested  that  a 
third  united  body  of  some  kind  be  formed  under  a  constitution  to 
be  adopted  in  joint  session.  This  common  organization,  it  was 
hoped,  might  be  so  perfected  in  the  future  as  to  form  the  basis  for 
a  complete  amalgamation  of  forces.  But  the  southern  delegates 
turned  the  new  plan  down  ^'for  lack  of  time,"  and,  out  of  patience 
at  the  rejection  of  what  seemed  to  them  the  most  liberal  terms, 
they  voted  "to  stand  firmly  on  the  propositions  made,"  and  to  invite 
the  northern  delegates  "to  appear  before  this  body  for  secret 
work."^» 

Needless  to  say,  this  ended  all  present  prospect  of  union,  although 

^8  Globe-Democrat,  December  7,  1889;  National  Economist,  Vol.  II,  December  21,  1889,  pp. 
213,   215;   Drew,    "Present  Farmers'  Movement,"  loc.   cit . ,   pp.   284-285. 

*0  Globe-Democrat,  December  7,  1889;  National  Economist,  Vol.  II,  December  14,  1889,  p. 
195,  December  21,  1889,  pp.  212,  215,  December  28,  1889,  p.  229;  Alliance,  December  14, 
1889,  January  11,  1890.  The  National  Economist  printed  the  official  proceedings  of  the  southern 
order  in  full  in  Volume  II,  December  21,  1889,  pp.  210-218. 
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the  somewhat  petulant  invitation  of  the  southern  convention  was  ac- 
tually accepted  by  the  Kansas  and  Dakota  representatives,  who 
claimed  full  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  their  constituencies.  Their 
action,  subsequently  endorsed  by  local  state  conventions,  resulted  in 
the  virtual  secession  of  the  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dako- 
ta Alliance  from  the  northern  order,  and  their  absorption  into  the 
newly  formed  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union.  Some  hope 
was  entertained  that,  as  the  various  state  conventions  were 
held  elsewhere  in  the  North,  the  example  of  the  seceders  would 
be  generally  followed,  and  thus  by  steady  accretions  union 
would  ultimately  be  obtained.  But  these  hopes  were  not  justified 
by  the  events.  Efforts  to  join  the  two  orders  continued  for  some 
time,  but  they  never  accomplished  anything.^^ 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  Northwestern  and  the  Southern 
Alliances  to  combine  are  not  fully  revealed  by  the  unsuccessful  ne- 
gotiations looking  towards  union.  Continuing  sectional  prejudice 
undoubtedly  played  a  far  greater  part  than  was  admitted.  The 
southern  order,  being  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  could  afford  to  be 
generous  in  its  overtures,  and  it  was.  The  northern  order,  drawing 
its  membership  in  no  small  part  from  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
looked  askance  at  anything  which  meant  submission  to  southern  su- 
premacy. One  hostile  Kansas  editor  shrewdly  branded  the  whole 
Alliance  movement  as  a  ''rebel  yell."  With  taunts  like  this  in  pros- 
pect how  could  the  Northwestern  Alliance  be  expected  to  forego  a 
separate  existence?  Confederation  it  might  survive,  but  consolida- 
tion might  well  be  its  death.  Moreover,  there  was  a  real  question  as 
to  the  identity  of  interest  between  northern  and  southern  farmers. 
Some  northern  questions  were  of  comparatively  small  consequence 
to  the  South,  and  some  problems  that  seemed  vital  to  the  South 
meant  far  less  to  the  North.  Would  the  two  sections  ever 
be  able  to  work  together  in  harmony  within  one  organization? 
Would  not  the  southern  element,  greater  in  size  and  firmly 
intrenched  in  its  control  of  the  national  offices,  shape  the 
policy  for  the  whole?  This  reflection  rather  than  mere  desire 
for  place  may  have  inspired  the  determination  of  some  of  the 
northern  leaders  to  seek  prominent  offices  in  the  national  or- 
der,  should   consolidation   be   effected.      One   further   considera- 


50  National  Economist,  Vol.  II,  December  21,  1889,  pp.  215-217,  December  28,  1889,  p. 
229,  January  4,  1890.  p.  242,  Vol.  Ill,  June  28,  1890,  p.  232;  Alliance,  January  11,  1890; 
Drew,   "Present  Farmers'  Movement"  loc.  cit.,  p.  285;   Blood,  Handbook,  p,   1. 
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tion  undoubtedly  swayed  the  decision  of  many  Alliancemen 
away  from  union.  Already  the  idea  of  a  third  party  had  appeared, 
and  in  the  North  it  was  receiving  serious  thought.  But  apparently 
the  South  was  wedded  irretrievably  to  the  one  party  system.  South- 
erners who  could  look  with  complaisance  upon  the  formation  of  a 
new  party,  perhaps  there  were,  but  even  to  these  the  matter  was  one 
of  the  greatest  delicacy,  to  be  mentioned  only  with  bated  breath. 
Here  was  a  problem  which,  in  its  relation  to  amalgamation,  south- 
erner as  well  as  northerner  must  well  consider.  Would  union  prove 
embarrassing  to  those  who  wanted  to  work  towards  independent  po- 
litical action?  Would  union  prove  embarrassing  to  those  who  hoped 
to  prevent  independent  political  action?  Possibly  each  question 
might  be  answered  in  different  ways  by  different  individuals,  but  the 
mere  suggestion  of  a  third  party  caused  a  certain  amount  of  hesita- 
tion on  all  sides.  When  finally  the  third  party  did  materialize,  it  so 
supplanted  the  Alliances  in  interest  and  importance  that  no  one 
cared  particularly  whether  they  were  united  or  not.^^ 

From  the  standpoint  of  diminishing  the  number  of  farmer  and  la- 
bor orders,  the  St.  Louis  meeting  was  a  thoroughgoing  failure.  The 
Northwestern  and  the  Southern  Alliances  each  went  their  respective 
ways  when  the  meeting  was  over,  just  as  before.  The  Colored  Al- 
liance was  no  more  and  no  less  completely  under  the  domination  of 
the  Southern  Alliance  than  it  had  always  been.  The  Farmers'  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Association  resisted  all  overtures  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  organic  union,  and  agreed  merely  upon  mutual  co-operation. 
The  Knights  of  Labor  scarcely  considered  union  with  the  farmers  on 
any  terms.  "The  Knights  and  the  farmers  ask  for  the  same  things,'* 
said  Powderly,  "only  the  Knights  ask  for  more,  such  as  the  environ- 
ment of  the  farmer  does  not  call  for.  .  .  .  Hence,  complete  consolida- 
tion is  not  feasable."^^ 

The  gathering  did  register,  however,  a  notable  willingness  on  the 
part  of  farmers,  North  and  South,  to  work  together  for  the  attain- 
ment of  common  ends,  and  to  accept  whatever  assistance  they  could 
get  from  organized  labor.  They  seemed  with  one  accord  to  agree  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  series  of  political  demands  that,  if  carried  in- 
to effect,  might  accomplish  a  sort  of  "bloodless  revolution."    The 


51  Globe-Democrat.  December  7,  1889:  Alliance,  January  11,  1890,  December  20,  1890;  Blood, 
Handbook,  p.  39;  McVey,  "The  populist  Movement,"  loc .  cH . ,  p.  137;  Compare  H.  C.  Nixon 
"The  Cleavage  within  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Movement",  M.  V.  H.  R.,  Vol.  XV,  1928-1929, 
pp.    22-33. 

'^^  St.  Louis  Republic,  December  5,  1889;  National  Economist.  Vol.  II,  January  4,  1890, 
p.   242;   Bryan,   Farmers'  Alliance,  p.   75. 
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Northwestern  and  the  Southern  Alliances  drew  up  separate  plat- 
forms, but  the  two  documents  exhibited  such  a  surprising  degree  of 
similarity  that  they  might  almost  have  been  interchanged.  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  difference  in  emphasis.  The  Southern  Alliance, 
for  example,  was  interested  more  in  financial  problems  than  in  any- 
thing else,  whereas  the  Northwestern  Alliance  was  terribly  in  earnest 
about  the  railroads  and  the  disappearance  of  the  public  lands.  But 
both  organizations  called  for  financial  reforms  of  an  inflationist  na- 
ture, both  protested  against  the  excessive  land  holdings  of  the  rail- 
roads and  against  any  landholding  by  aliens,  and  both  asked  for  the 
government  to  take  over  and  operate  all  means  of  transportation  and 
communication.  Barring  the  fact  that  the  Northwestern  Alliance 
seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  free  silver  issue,  there  was  on  the 
three  fundamental  issues  of  land,  transportation  and  finance  virtual- 
ly no  North  and  no  South.  Each  order,  indeed,  was  consciously  at- 
tempting to  state  a  creed  which  would  satisfy  the  greatest  possible 
number,  whether  within  or  without  its  organization.  Southern  Al- 
liancemen  were  far  from  unanimity  in  conceding  that  government 
ownership  of  the  railroads  was  desirable,  and  yet  they  put  such  a 
clause  into  their  platform,  no  doubt  merely  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
the  northern  farmers  and  the  laborites.  Both  sets  of  demands 
trimmed  considerably  on  the  tariff,  although  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  was  mainly  confined  to  the  North. ^^ 

The  Southern  Alliance  scored  the  sensation  of  the  meeting  in  an- 
nouncing publicly  and  officially  a  plan  of  co-operation  between  '^the 
millions  who  till  the  soil"  and  "the  millions  who  consume  the  product 
of  their  labor."  This  was  embodied  in  a  wordy  agreement  which 
preceded  the  formal  demands  and  recited  that :  ^* 

The  undersigned  committee  representing  the  Knights  of  Labor  having 
read  the  demands  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union 
which  are  embodied  in  this  agreement  hereby  endorse  the  same  on  behalf 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  effect 
to  the  demands  herein  set  forth,  the  legislative  committee  of  both  or- 
ganizations will  act  in  concert  before  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  enactment  of  laws  in  harmony  with  the  demands  mutually  agreed. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  in  order  to  carry  out  these  objects,  we  will 
support  for  office  only  such  men  as  can  be  depended  upon  to  enact  these 
principles  in  statute  law  uninfluenced  by  party  caucus. 


^3  Both  platforms  are  given  in  full  with  comments  by  Drew,  "Present  Farmers'  Movement,' 
loc.    cit..   pp.    291-293. 

"  St.  Louis  Republic,  December  3,  7,  1889;  National  Economist,  Vol.  II,  December  21, 
1889,   pp.   214-215;   Bryan,   Farmers'  Alliance,  pp.   33-34. 
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To  emphasize  further  the  newly  cemented  bond  with  labor,  the 
Southern  Alliance  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  permit  mechan- 
ics to  join  the  order.  One  might  even  think  that  the  absorption  of 
the  Knights  was  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  farmers,  whatever  the  la- 
borers may  have  thought.  While  the  Northwestern  Alliance  could 
point  to  no  formal  agreement  with  a  labor  organization,  it  stated  in 
no  uncertain  terms  its  sympathy  'Vith  the  just  demands  of  labor  of 
every  grade"  and  it  recognized  ''that  many  of  the  evils  from  which 
the  farming  community  suffers  oppress  universal  labor,  and  that 
therefore  producers  should  unite  in  a  demand  for  the  reform  of  un- 
just systems  and  the  repeal  of  laws  that  bear  unequally  upon  the 
people."^^ 

The  Alliance  demands  at  St.  Louis  were  not  consciously  designed 
to  be  the  platform  of  a  new  political  party.  Political  action  was 
contemplated,  but  obviously  the  plan  was  still  to  work  within  exist- 
ing parties.  Men  should  be  chosen  to  office  who  would  do  their  ut- 
most to  enact  into  law  the  policies  outlined,  and,  if  the  Alliance- 
Knights  declaration  should  prove  effective,  wholly  regardless  of  the 
will  of  a  party  majority.  Some  of  the  more  regular  party  men  were 
aghast  at  the  idea  of  ignoring  party  discipline  as  expressed  in  the  will 
of  a  caucus,  but  to  others  this  seemed  merely  to  be  good  sense.  Let 
the  farmers  of  America,  and  the  laborers,  too,  if  they  would,  make 
use  of  the  power  they  possessed.  Let  them  force  the  government, 
whether  in  state  or  nation,  to  redress  just  grievances.  It  was  in  this 
expression  of  a  common  class  program  that  the  St.  Louis  action  was 
significant.  Union  of  the  various  orders  was  not  accomplished;  in- 
deed, union  was  deemed  by  many  to  be  wholly  undesirable.  But  a 
unity  of  purpose,  never  so  well  expressed  before,  was  definitely  as- 
serted.^® 

Following  the  St.  Louis  gathering  something  closely  akin  to  a  uni- 
ty of  leadership  was  also  accomplished.  With  some  justification  the 
southern  leaders  now  assumed  the  right  to  direct  the  whole  farmers' 
movement.  The  northern  leaders  furnished  them  no  real  rivalry, 
for  the  loosely  drawn  ties  of  the  Northwestern  Alliance  made  only 
for  impotence  in  matters  of  national  importance.     On  the  other 

^^  Drew,  "Present  Farmers'  Movement,"  loc.  cit.,  pp.  285,  292.  The  clause  in  the  Southern 
Alliance  constitution  adopted  at  St.  Louis,  "opened  membership  to  farmers,  preachers,  teachers 
and  doctors  residing  in  rural  districts  as  well  as  to  mechanics  and  editors  of  agricultural  journals." 
In  1890,  however,  this  was  again  amended,  and  mechanics  to  be  eligible  had  thereafter  to  be  "coun- 
try" mechanics,  and  the  editors  of  farm  journals,  to  profess  Alliance  views.  See  also,  Globe-Demo- 
crat,  December  7,    1889. 

58  St.  Louis  Republic,  December  6,  7,  1889;  National  Economist,  Vol.  H,  February  1,  1890, 
p.  305. 
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hand,  the  recently  revised  constitution  of  the  Southern  Alliance  re- 
tained the  highly  centralized  organization  which  had  proved  so  effec- 
tive in  promoting  the  rapid  growth  of  the  order,  and  which,  presum- 
ably, would  prove  equally  effective  in  pushing  forward  the  various 
items  of  the  Alliance  program.  Delegates,  two  from  each  state  and 
one  additional  for  each  ten  thousand  members,  constituted  a  Su- 
preme Council,  which  met  each  year  to  make  laws  and  determine 
policies  for  the  whole  order.  Between  sessions  a  president,  assisted 
by  a  powerful  executive  committee,  carried  on  the  work.  The 
national  officers  had  power,  were  well-paid,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  do  something.^^  For  the  presidency  the  St.  Louis  meeting 
chose  L.  L.  Polk. 

The  Southern  Alliance  had  not  only  a  constitution  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  but  it  had  also  the  advantage  of 
greater  numbers.  At  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis  gathering  it  was  al- 
ready two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  Northwestern  Alliance,  and 
following  that  meeting  it  drew  the  Dakotas  and  Kansas  into  its  fold, 
leaving  the  northern  order  still  weaker  in  comparison.  The  southern 
leaders  determined,  moreover,  to  give  up  their  former  policy  of 
keeping  out  of  northern  territory,  and  to  "make  a  grand  break 
across  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line."  As  President  Polk  phrased  it, 
'We  took  the  farmers  and  laborers  of  the  North  and  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West  by  the  hands,  and  to-day  we  are  trampling  sectionalism 
under  our  feet."  In  spite  of  some  opposition  from  the  "Open"  Al- 
liance, as  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  was  now  often  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  secret  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial 
Union,  the  southern  workers  pushed  successfully  into  states  as  far 
west  as  Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  and  as  far  east  as  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  rather  ably  edited  National 
Economist  poured  Alliance  propaganda  over  the  whole  country, 
and  published  without  discrimination  such  news  of  the  activities  of 
all  the  farmer  organizations  as  it  could  gather.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  southern  leaders  "to  break  down  sectional 
lines"  was  not  wholly  gratified,  but  they  did  succeed  in  focussing 
public  attention,  north  as  well  as  south,  upon  themselves.  What 
they  said  and  did  was  generally  construed  to  represent  the  will  of 
most  Alliancemen.^^ 


57  National  Economist,   Vol.   II,   December  21,   1889,   p.   213;   Drew,   "Present  Farmers'  Move- 
ment," loQ.   cit. ,   p.   285. 

"  New  York  Times,  December  1,  1890;   Blood,  Handbook,  pp.   47-58. 
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The  months  immediately  following  the  St.  Louis  meeting  showed 
the  Alliance  at  the  height  of  its  power.  For  a  time  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  southern  states  all  but  completely  succumbed  to  Alli- 
ance influence,  choosing  men  of  Alliance  principles  as  candidates  for 
office,  and  enacting  into  law  many  local  Alliance  demands.  In  the 
northwestern  states  Alliance  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  marked,  but  in  1890  separate  Alliance  tickets  under 
one  name  or  another  were  quite  generally  nominated,  and  many  Al- 
liance candidates  were  successful.  Yet  the  triumph  of  the  Alliance, 
as  such,  was  short-lived.  It  was  seriously  hurt  by  the  decision  of 
the  southern  leaders  to  bring  to  the  front  a  chimerical  scheme  of  fi- 
nancial reform  known  as  the  ''Sub-Treasury,"  which  they  had  pre- 
sented at  St.  Louis  but  had  not  included  as  a  part  of  the  official  de- 
mands. This  scheme  won  general  denunciation  outside  Alliance 
circles,  and  was  subjected  to  much  criticism  from  within,  especially 
among  northerners.  The  ridicule  which  the  measure  drew,  and  the 
internal  dissentions  which  it  provoked,  cost  the  Alliance  thousands 
of  members.  But  it  was  the  decision,  reached  during  the  years  1891 
and  1892,  to  launch  a  third  party  which  gave  the  Alliance  its  death 
blow.  Most  southern  Alliancemen,  in  common  with  other  southern 
whites,  believed  in  one  party  for  white  men  and  one  party  only. 
They  looked  upon  the  formation  in  the  South  of  this  rival  People's 
Party  as  treason  to  the  race,  and  when  the  Alliance  pointed  to  the 
new  party  as  the  one  sure  way  of  salvation,  they  were  no  longer  Al- 
liancemen. On  the  other  hand,  those  Alliancemen,  northern  or 
southern,  who  embraced  Populism,  were  apt  to  lose  their  ardor  for 
the  older  organization.  They  regarded  the  Alliance  as  an  outworn 
institution  which,  by  ushering  the  People's  Party  into  the  world,  had 
accomplished  its  purpose.  Each  year  the  number  of  delegates  in 
attendance  on  Alliance  conventions  declined.  Each  year  the  atten- 
tion accorded  such  gatherings  by  the  press  diminished.  Until  well 
towards  the  end  of  the  nineties  the  old  organizations  were  generally 
maintained,  but  by  the  end  of  the  decade  they  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared completely. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  what  might  have  been  had  the 
Alliance  movement  not  developed  into  an  independent  political  par- 
ty. Could  an  effective  farm  organization  roughly  comparable  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  have  been  evolved?  Would  any 
farm  order  have  foundered  upon  the  rock  of  returning  prosperity? 
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Could  a  living  Alliance  have  done  more  for  the  farmers'  cause  than 
the  Populist  Party  did  by  its  death?  The  historian  may  ask  such 
questions,  but  he  may  not  answer  them. 


TWELVE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES 

IN  1810-1811 

By  A.  R.  Newsome 

IV. 
MOORE  COUNTY 
By  [  ]> 

Mess'^^  Thomas  Henderson  &  C''. 
Gentlemin: 

I  had  the  Honor  of  receiving  some  time  ago,  your  letter  Soliciting  a  de- 
scription of  the  County  of  Moore, — It  is  unfortunate  both  to  the  object  you 
have  in  View  as  well  as  to  the  Character  of  the  County  that  your  choice 
in  this  particular  did  not  fall  on  a  More  happy  and  descriptive  Genius, — 
on  a  person  better  qualifyed  to  do  justice  to  the  Subject  both  as  to  capaci- 
ty and  information,  and  on  one  who  could  devote  more  time  to  the  re- 
searches necessary  for  your  inqueries — My  own  private  affairs  which  re- 
quired much  of  my  attention,  together  with  an  anxiety  to  collect  better  in- 
formation than  I  possessed  &  a  diffidence  arising  from  a  Conscious  inabill- 
ity  of  being  equal  to  the  task,  have  hitherto  delayed,  and  are  my  only 
apologies  for  not,  complying  with  your  wishes  sooner — Having  now  com- 
menced I  shall  make  my  remarks  in  the  same  Numerical  order  with  your 
Inqueries,  without  taking  time  to  insert  the  Defferent  Heads  at  large. 

The  county  of  Moore  was  formerly  a  part  of  Cumberland  and  was  di- 
vided from  that  county  in  the  year  1784,^  It  is  bounded  by  Cumberland 
County  on  the  South  East — From  Cape  Fear  River  to  Drowning  Creek, 
for  the  distance  of  42 j^  miles,  thence  by  Drowning  Creek  which  Divides  it 
from  Richmond  and  a  part  of  Montgomery  Counties  to  the  Head  thereof 
thence  by  Montgomery,  for  14  miles  to  Randolph  County,  and  bounded 
on  the  North  by  part  of  Randolph  and  Chatham  Counties,  being  the 
Southern     Boundary    of    the    Earl    of     Granvels^     land — Its    Shape   is 


1  The  sketch  is  unsigned  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  author. 

2  In  1784,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  dividing  Cumberland  County  "by  a  line 
beginning  at  Cole's  bridge  on  Drowning  Creek,  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  corner  of  Wake  and 
Johnston  Counties  in  Cumberland  line,  and  all  that  part  of  Cumberland  lying  to  the  northwest 
of  the  new  line,  shall  be  a  separate  and  distinct  county  by  the  name  of  Moore  county."  Thomas 
Matthews,  John  Robertson,  Willis  Dickerson,  Philip  Alston,  and  John  Jackson  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  erect  a  court  house,  prison  and  stocks.  Thomas  Matthews  and  lea  Adkins  were 
designated  to  run  the  dividing  line.  S.  R.,  XXIV,  644-645.  The  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  changed  the  location  of  the  dividing  line  to  "begin  at  Cole's  bridge,  on  Drowning  creek, 
thence  a  direct  line  to  the  Cumberland  and  Chatham  line,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Cape 
Fear";  designated  Thomas  Armstrong,  William  Seals,  and  William  Rand  to  run  the  line;  and 
appointed  Thomas  Matthews,  John  Cox,  Phillip  Johnson  and  William  Mears  to  select  the  site 
of  the  public  buildings.      S.    R.,    XXIV,    703-705. 

Moore  County  was  named  for  Alfred  Moore  of  Brunswick  County  (1755-1810),  a  colonel  in 
the  Revolution,  attorney  general,  legislator,  state  judge,  and  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  1799-1804.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina. 
II,    302-306. 

3  Sir  John  Carteret  (Lord  Granville)  declined  to  sell  his  proprietary  share  of  Carolina  to  the 
King  in  1729.  The  king  ordered  the  portion  of  Carolina  north  of  35"  34'  to  be  set  aside  as  his 
portion.  This  line  later  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  Chatham,  Randolph,  Davidson,  and 
Rowan  counties.     S.   A.   Ashe,    History  oj  North  Carolina,    I,    267. 
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nearly  that  of  a  Wedge  with  the  point  on  Cape  Fear  River.  It 
contains  about  490,000  Acres^  or  765  Square  Miles,  near  300,000 
acres  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Sand  hills  or  pine  Barrens;  our 
population  according  to  the  last  enumeration  is  63  [blank]  ^  giving 
an  increase  in  Ten  Years  of  about  1500,  being  3^  P.  Cent  P  Annum 
which  would  double  our  Numbers  in  Twenty  Seven  Years  We  have  at 
present  about  77  acres  to  every  Inhabitant  or  a  little  more  than  8  persons 
to  every  Square  Mile.  In  the  Northern  Section  of  the  county  that  portion 
water  [ed]  by  Deep  River  and  its  Branches,  which  is  Supposed  to  Contain 
four  fifths  of  the  whole  Number  of  Inhabitants  is  thought  to  be  Settled  at 
the  proportion  of  22  persons  to  every  Mile  Square,  leaving  to  the  rest  of 
the  County  but  2>4  to  the  Same  Surface. — The  face  of  the  country  Va- 
ries in  proportion  as  you  advance  to,  or  recede  from  Deep  River,  the 
Growth  is  always  Indicative  of  the  fertility  or  Sterility  of  the  Soil — The 
Sand  Hills  in  general  yielding  no  other  timber  than  the  Yellow  pine,  from 
the  sameness  and  uniformity  of  appearance,  afford  too  little  Variety  to 
be  pleasing  to  the  View;  the  Gentle  inequalities  of  the  surface  are  all  that 
relieves  the  wearied  Eye. — "You  constantly  meet  with  little  Hills  which 
Nature  seems  to  have  disunited  in  a  frolic" — In  the  Neighbourhood  of 
the  River  and  on  its  largest  Branches  the  Scene  changes — Here  Hills  and 
dales  with  their  Verdure  and  Variegated  Beauties  present  themselves  to 
the  view  with  Constant  Variety — Here  the  land  is  covered  with  valuable 
woods  of  different  Kinds — Here  the  soil  is  equal  to  the  production  of 
every  Vegetable  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  here  Agriculture  is  exhibit- 
ing beautiful  prospects,  and  yielding  to  the  Inhabitants  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  Life,  besides  the  Means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  Riches — 
The  River  Lands  are  abundantly  fertile.  Very  little  inferior  to  any  in 
the  State;  Lands  in  this  Quarter  Sell  from  4  to  $10  P  acre  On  the  Large 

Creeks  Land  is  worth  from  2  to  $4  p  acre In  the  Sand  Hills  when 

Improved;  from  1  to$2 — &  unimproved  from  25  cents  to  $1.^ — The  Coun- 
ty Generally  may  be  said  to  be  well  watered,  that  in  the  Sand  Hills  Soft 
but  Healthy,  the  springs  in  the  rest  of  the  County  are  Cool  &  transparent — 
The  first  Settlem^^  in  Moore  were  about  the  Year  1745.  At  that  time 
it  was  a  frontier  Settlement,  very  few  Inhabitants,  Mostly  Hunters  that 
came  from  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State.  Some  from  Virginia — coming 
upwards  of  100  Miles  for  the  sake  of  Game,  when  they  payed  two  or  three 
Visits  of  this  kind,  they  moved  their  families,  the  acco^^  brought  back, 
brought  forward  more  Adventurers,  &  the  settlements  increased  gradually 
from  hunting  Camps  &  temporary  Shelters  to  Local  habitations  &  perme- 
nant  residence.  At  this  period  the  Deer  and  Buffaloe  traversed  the  forests 
in  large  Herd  in  great  security,  interupted  only  by  the  occasional  incur- 
sions of  the  artless  Indian;  Until  the  more  artful  and  skilful  European 
marked  their   footsteps   with  inflexible   persecution  &   inivitable  destruc- 


*  In  1815,   the  acreage  listed  for  taxation  was  312,662.     Murphey  Papers,   II,    167. 

5  The  population  in  1810  was  6,367,  an  increase  of  1,600  since  the  census  of  1800.  Ninth 
Census.    I,    52-54. 

8  In  1815,  the  average  price  at  which  Moore  County  land  was  assessed  for  the  federal  direct 
tax  was  $1.11  per  acre  and  for  the  state  tax,    $1.08.     MurPhey  Papers,    II,    165-167. 
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tion — The  Buffaloes  from  instinct  or  from  placing  too  little  dependance 
on  their  own  fleetness,  fled  from  the  impending  danger,  and  left  in  this 
case  as  in  every  other  instance,  the  encroachments  and  Neighbourhood 
of  Civilized  Man. — The  former  however  being  less  timed,  more  fleet,  or 
more  attached  (like  all  good  Modern  Patriots)  to  their  Native  Soil,  with 
Spartan  constancy  hold  to  their  Antient  possession  (as  if  incapable  of  Mi- 
gration) at  the  evident  risque,  an  event  not  very  remote,  of  the  extinction 
of  their  Race. — The  persuit  of  these  animals  were  the  objects 
of  the  first  settlers,  who  were  principally  men  that  followed  no  other  oc- 
cupation than  Hunting  &  devoted  the  principal  part  of  their  time  to  it, 
until  the  advantage  of  raising  cattle  &  horses  drew  their  attention — Now 
they  began  to  clear  little  plantations,  paying  more  attention  to  the  Quality 
of  the  range,  than  of  the  Soil,  in  their  choice  of  Situations — With  a  little 
field  of  Indian  Corn  for  bread,  and  a  spot  for  cullinary  Vegetables,  to- 
gether with  the  forest,  that  Supplyed  with  Meat,  in  abundance  their  ta- 
bles, and  a  few  Cows  that  were  kept  gentle  for  Milk  &  butter — These 
temperate  people  (especially  if  they  had  a  few  bottles  of  Rum)  had  not 
a  wish  ungratifyed, — The  peltry  of  these  animals  especially  the  Deer  that 
of  the  Buffaloe  being  too  weighty  &  Bulky  for  the  Convenience  of  trans- 
portation supplyed  them  with  ammunition  Salt,  Iron  &  some  triffling 
House  utensils,  besides  being  converted  into  a  principal  part  of  their 
dress — Those  that  paid  more  attention  to  Stock  than  to  Hunting  and  both 
could  be  persued  at  once  were  soon  enabled  to  purchase  Slaves  and  possess- 
ed Considerable  Wealth — But  those  whose  passion  for  Hunting  surpassed 
every  other  consederation,  were  then,  as  they  have  remained  since,  poor  & 
Indigent. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  History  of  Moore,  nor  was  there 
a  single  circumstance  during  the  Revolutionary  War'''  that  could  attract 
the  Attention  of  the  Historian. — That  they  suffered  their  share  of  the 
common  calamity  incident  to  War — is  certain,  but  that  their  distress  arose 
from  the  depredation  of  Freebooters  and  Marauders,  that  had  very  little 
of  the  Interest  of  either  party  at  Heart  and  not  from  Located  or  March- 
ing Armies  is  equally  true. — The  only  event  that  could  claim  title 
to  record  an  Honor  hitherto  witheld,  was  an  attack  by  the  famous 
David  Fanning  on  Colonel  Phillip  Alston  in  the  Hous  Occupied  at  present 
by  Col°.  Benj".  WiUiams^  on  Deep  River  In  the  Year  1780  Fanning  with 
from  60  to  70  men  attempted  to  surprise  Col°.  Alston  in  his  own  House 
who  had  from  25  to  30  Men,  Fanning  advanced  before  day  towards  the 
House,  Alstons  Centenal  fired  and  gave  the  Alarm — Fannings  Men  Shelter- 
ed themselves  behind  trees  that  were  within  Gun  shot  of  the  House,  and 
in  the  locks  of  a  High  fence  that  enclosed  the  Buildings — Alston  had  no 
other  security  but  the  thin  Shell  of  a  frame  House  two  Story  High — The 
Action  continued  from  a  little  before  day  until  10  OClock,  when  an  attempt 

7  Tories  were  numerous  in  the  Cumberland  County  section.  C.  R.,  X,  669;  5.  R.,  XI,  534- 
535;    XII,    811-812,    832,    838-839,    877;    XIV,    iii;    XV,    v,    589-590;    XXII,    1044-1046. 

8  Benjamin  Williams  was  governor,  1799-1802,  1807-1808.  For  sketches  of  his  life,  see  S.  A. 
Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  V,  467-472;  W.  J.  Adams,  A  Sketch  oj  Governor 
Benjamin  Williams. 
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was  made  to  set  the  Buildings  on  fire — This  attempt  tho  abortive,  was 
succeed  by  measures  for  an  other  that  threttened  to  be  more  Successful; 
which  induced  the  besieged  to  offer  Terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  ac- 
cepted, &  the  garrison  Surrendered. — this  capitulation  gave  to  the  con- 
querors the  arms  of  the  Vanquished  and  to  the  latter  their  liberty  on  parole 
— Both  Commanders  beheaved  with  great  bravery,  but  unfortunately  for 
Alston  all  his  men  were  not  the  Legitimate  Sons  of  Mars,  Some  absolute- 
ly refused  &  did  not  pretend  to  fight,  while  the  fighting  of  others  consist- 
ed in  pretence  only — And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those  who  refused 
to  fight  being  two  in  Number  were  the  only  men  Slain,  'tho  Several  others 
were  Mortally  Wounded  of  Alstons  Numbers,  Fanning  had  3  Men  Kild 
&  7  or  8  Wounded — Alston  the  two  already  mentioned  killed  &  6 
or  7  Wounded, — Fanning  after  the  action  Neither  Suffered  his  men  to 
plunder  nor  exult  in  their  Success. — ^ 

3^^.  The  only  Stream  of  any  consequence  that  waters  Moore  is  Deep 
River,  which  fertilizes  the  Northern  part  of  the  County — It  enters 
the  County  from  the  North  West  about  10  Miles  from  the  most 
Western  point  and  after  Meandering  through  it  for  about  12  or  13 
Miles  and  receiving  Several  large  Creeks  from  the  South  it  again 
Crosses  the  line  not  far  from  the  Middle,  and  continues  its  sinuosities 
within  one  &  not  more  than  four  Miles  from  the  line  until  it  meets 
Haw  River. — It  is  a  handsome  River  generally  from  60  to  80  yards 
wide — There  is  no  serious  obstacle  to  its  being  rendered  Navigable 
but  the  falls  above  Ramseys  Mills  in  Chatham  County,  where  a 
considerable  canal  is  already  cut  through  most  of  the  falls — The 
upper  and  Lower  little  Rivers  of  Cape  Fear  have  their  Sources  in  Moore, 
the  former  of  these  a  Small  and  inconsiderable  stream  the  latter  the  most 
important  in  the  State  of  its  Size,  for  the  quantity  of  Lumber  it  furnishes 
for  the  West  India  Markets,  It  has  not  become  the  bearer  of  any  Lumber 
from  the  County  altho'  it  annually  carries  Several  Millions  of  feet  from 
Cumberland^^ — It  runs  20  Miles  through  Moore  and  is  thought  capable 
of  Navigation  half  that  distance — of  Minerology,  we  have  Iron  ore,  black 
lead,  and  red  and  yellow  Ore  in  abundance — Of  Medicinal  Springs  we 
have  discovered  none  but  a  few  possessing  Chalybiate^^  Qualities. — 
Nothing  further  under  this  head  deserve  to  be  Mentioned. 

4^^.  The  Quantity  of  produce  we  send  to  Market  is  Quite  uncertain, 
there  being  no  possible  data  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained. — Tobacco, 
Cotton  and  wheat  are  the  Staple  commodities,  but  we  send  also,  Pork, 
Beefs,  Tallow  and  bees  wax  in  considerable  quantities     Fayetteville  is  our 

»  According  to  Fanning's  own  account  of  this  incident,  which  occured  in  the  summer  of  1781 
instead  of  1780,  the  attack  was  made  because  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  one  of  his  pilots.  Alston 
had  about  25  men  in  his  company.  The  attack  began  at  dawn  and  continued  for  three  hours 
until,  with  four  of  his  men  killed  and  all  the  rest  except  three  wounded,  Col.  Alston  sent  out 
a  flag  of  surrender.  "Col.  Alstine's  lady  begging  their  lives."  Alston  was  released  on  parole. 
Two  of  Fanning's  men  were  killed  and  four  wounded  slightly.  General  John  Butler  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Governor  Burke  that  Alston  had  15  or  20  men.  S.  R.,  XXII,  202-203,  557.  Phillip 
Alston  represented  Cumberland  County  in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  November,  1776,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  1777.  He  represented  Moore  County  in  the  state  Senate,  1786.  North 
Carolina  Manual,   1913,   396,   574,    710. 

10  Laws  of  North  Carolina.    1804,   ch.    37. 

11  Chalybeate — impregnated  with  salts  of  iron. 
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Market,  but  to  Wilmington  &  New  York  Considerable  Quantities  of  Cot- 
ton &  Tobacco  are  annually  Sent.^^ — one  of 

5^^.  We  have  not  many  that  may  be  truly  said  to  be  men  of  Wealth,  we 
have  consederable  Numbers  in  affluent,  and  still  more  in  easy  circumstan- 
ces, but  take  us  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  may  be  considered  in  that  Medi- 
um, that  neither  feels  the  fettering  trammels  of  Indigence ;  nor  the  Licenti- 
ous freedom  of  pampered  Wealth" — but  we  have  Surely  more  below  than 
above  Mediocrity.^^ 

6^^.  Towns  we  have  none,  Fagensville^^  a  village  at  the  Court  House 
containing  8  or  10  dwelling  Houses  is  the  only  place  that  claims  a  title  to 
the  Name — The  Major  part  of  of  our  buildens  are  Log  Houses — but  there 
are  a  Number  of  Elegent  &  commodious  buildens  in  the  County,  &  a  taste 
for  improvements  in  this  way  is  becoming  universal — 

7^^^.  Agriculture  is  not  carried  on  here  Systemattically  There  is  indeed 
more  attention  paid  to  the  Manuring  old  and  less  to  clearing  of  new  lands 
than  formerly. — Numbers  profess  to  be  making  experiments — They  re- 
main yet  in  Embryo,  and  perhaps  may  never  See  the  light — or  be  of  that 
class  of  births  called  Stillborn  Yet  in  the  old  way  we  are  not  behind  our 
Neighbours  'tho'  we  do  not  profess  to  have  added  a  single  new  link  to 
the  Chain  of  Agriculture — Our  Domestic  Animals  are  the  Same  &  no  way 
different  from  those  throughout  the  State — Horses  black  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Hogs,  we  raise  to  perfection  and  in  great  Numbers — We  have  neither  many 
Mules  nor  Goats,  but  time  may  teach  the  propriety  and  advantage  of 
raising  both — 

8^^.  We  have  no  manufactories  unless  the  efforts  of  a  couple  of  Riffle 
Makers  deserve  that  name — these  Men  are  Self  Taught  and  believed  to  ex- 
cell  any  Gun  Smiths  in  the  State  for  Neteness  and  Elegence  of  Work,  The 
Profits  of  David  Kennedy  is  worth  about  $15,00  and  that  of  his  Brother^^ 
about  $1000  P  Annum. — We  have  no  Breweries,  we  have  a  few  distillies 
of  inconsederable  Value — Of  Labour-Saving  Machines  we  have  the  Cotton 
Gin,  the  packing  Screw  and  the  Spinning  Machine — besides  those  in  or- 
dinary use.^^ 

9^^.  For  this  we  refer  to  N^.  4 


'^  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1816,  2,337  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  8,292  bales  of 
cotton  were  boated  from  Fayetteville .  The  exports  from  Wilmington  for  the  six  months  ending  March 
31,  1816,  included  1,309  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  2,900  bales  of  cotton.  Murphey  Papers,  II, 
158,    160. 

IS  Moore  County  was  a  region  of  small  farmers.  In  1790,  the  largest  slaveowner  was  Burwell 
Lanier  with  28.  Only  118  out  of  713  heads  of  families  owned  slaves:  3  owned  20  or  more;  10 
from  10  to  20;  30,  from  5  to  10;  and  75,  less  than  5  each.  S.  R.,  XXVI,  788-802.  In  1810, 
there  were  only  944  slaves  in  a  total  population  of  6,367.  Slave  ownership  increased  gradually  un- 
til in  1860  there  were  2,518  slaves  in  a  total  population  of  11,427.     Ninth  Census,   I,    52-54. 

"  In  1806,  the  name  of  the  county  seat  was  changed  from  Carthage  to  Fagansville.  Laws  of 
North  Carolina,  1806,  ch.  48.  In  1796,  Malcom  McNiell,  Malcom  Munroe,  Thomas  McReynolds, 
Cornelius  Dowd,  and  William  Martin  were  appointed  commissioners  to  lay  off  the  town  of  Carthage 
on  a  tract  of  60  acres.  Laws  oj  North  Carolina,  1796,  ch.  85.  Evidently  nothing  was  done,  for 
in  1803  Richardson  Feagon,  Biyant  Buroughs,  James  Dowd,  William  Martin,  and  Malcom  Monroe 
were  directed  to  carry  into  effect  the  act  of  1796.     Laws  oj  North  Carolina,   1803,   ch.   28. 

15  David  Kennedy  and  Alexander  Kennedy,  who  was  perhaps  his  brother,  were  appointed  trustees 
of  Mount  Parnassus  Academy  in  1809.     Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1809,   ch.    76. 

1"  In  1811,  the  total  value  of  manufactures  in  Moore  County  was  reported  to  be  $52,800  per 
year,  including  650  rifles  valued  at  $9,500;  600  looms  producing  100,500  yards  of  cloth  worth  $39,- 
550;  30  distilleries  producing  5,000  gallons  valued  at  $3,200;  2  powder  mills  manufacturing  400 
pounds  worth  $400;  and  20  cotton  gins  having  400  saws.  "Report  of  Manufactures  within  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,"  by  Beverly  Daniel,  Marshal  for  the  District  of  North  Carolina,  January 
1,  1811,  in  The  Star  (Raleigh),  February  21,  1811.  Daniel's  assistant  in  Moore  County  was  Ar- 
chibald McNeill. 
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10**^.  Altho'  our  Streams  abound  with  fish  yet  we  cannot  be  Said  to 
have  any  fisheries — Our  Game  is  the  Deer,  the  Wild  Turky,  Squerrel 
Patredges  &  Doves — ^'^ 

11^^.  The  State  of  Society  at  present  is  very  different  from  what  it  was 
Twenty  five  or  Thirty  Years  ago,  the  Licentious  &  Lebertine  prenciples  im- 
bibed during  the  Revolution,  left  us  at  the  end  of  the  War  in  a  State 
of  [torn]  Barbarism.  Those  who  during  that  period,  plundered 
without  controle,  responsibility  or  peril,  on  the  reestablishment  of 
Courts  of  Justice,  found  it  necessary  to  change  their  system  to  pro- 
cure the  same  Means — Burgularies,  Robberies,  Homicides,  Horse 
Stealing,  and  minor  thefts,  were  the  consiquence,  and  it  required 
the  union  and  exertions  of  all  Honest  men  for  Some  time  to  Sup- 
press them — Happily  for  us  the  Scene  is  changed.  Harmony,  Cor- 
dialty,  Morality,  decency  and  Social  order,  appear  to  reign  in  their 
Sted;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  County  in  the  State,  where  fd- 
onies  and  Larcenies  are  less  frequent  at  present,  than  in  Moore  The 
Society  on  Deep  River  is  respectable  the  old  Settlers  have  given  way  to 
men  of  property  Decency  &  Character. — 

12^^.  We  have  had  three  or  four  Academies  in  Moore  in  which 
the  Languages  have  been  taught  and  a  few  regular  and  Standing 
Schools,  there  is  now  but  one  of  these  Academies  of  much  im- 
portance; the  Teachers  in  the  others  being  Presbyterian  Clergemen, 
owing  either  to  arrangements  of  their  Presbytry's,  a  necessity  for 
a  change  of  climate  for  the  Health  of  themselves  or  famalies,  to- 
gether perhaps,  with  advantageous  offers  from  abroad,  they  have 
left  their  Schools  &  academies  to  be  managed  by  teachers  that  have  not 
yet  been  found^^ — Of  men  of  talents  we  are  not  distetute.  In  divinity  we 
have  held  men  of  abilities,  In  Law  and  politics  we  yet  hold  men  justly 
intitled  to  that  distinction  both  Natives  and  &  foreigners 

13^^.  Of  Learned  professional  men  we  have  at  present  no  Residents  ei- 
ther in  Divinity  or  Physic — In  Law  we  are  more  fortunate  we  have  two 
distinguished  Characters  in  that  profession — Moore  may  be  said  to  be  a 
Nursery  of   Young   Lawyers^^ — Under   the   Superintendance  of  M"".  M'^.- 


1''  As  late  as  1801  there  was  legislation  to  encourage  the  killing  of  wolves  in  Moore  County.  Laws 
of  North  Carolina,    1801,   ch.   85. 

18  In  1804,  Solemn  Grove  Academy  near  Mount  Helicon  was  authorized  with  Hector  McNeill, 
Neill  Smith,  Duncan  Patterson,  Archibald  McBride,  William  Martin,  Jacob  Gastor,  Alexander  Gra- 
ham, Rev.  Malcolm  McNair,  and  Daniel  Brown  as  trustees.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1804,  ch. 
42.  In  1809,  Bryan  Boroughs,  David  Kennedy,  William  Waddie,  Neil  McLeod,  and  Alexander 
Kennedy  were  constituted  trustees  of  Mount  Parnassus  Academy.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1809, 
ch.  76.  The  General  Assembly  of  1811  authorized  the  establishment  of  Euphronian  Academy  with 
Murdock  McMillan,  Archibald  McBryde,  Murdock  McKenzie,  William  Tyson,  Thomas  Tyson,  Ben- 
jamin Williams,  William  Martin,  and  Atlas  Jones  as  trustees.  A  building  was  erected  and  the 
school  opened  in  April,  1812,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  M.  McMillan.  It  was  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Deep  River  about  one  mile  from  McKenzie's  Store.  Tuition  for  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  was  $2.50  per  quarter,  and  for  English  grammar,  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  $4.00  per  quarter.  Board  in  private  families,  including  firewood,  candles, 
washing,  etc.,  could  be  secured  for  $15  per  quarter.  Thomas  Tyson  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  Rev.  M  McMillan  was  still  in  charge  of  the  Academy  in  1823.  The  North  Carolina 
Register,  1823,  63;  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1811,  ch.  43;   The  Star,  April  17,    1812. 

18  The  first  Moore  County  graduate  of  the  University  was  Atlas  Jones  of  the  class  of  1804 .  In 
1823,  Atlas  Jones  and  John  B.  Kelly  were  resident  practicing  attorneys,  and  E.  G.  Henry  and  Ken- 
nith  B.  Mclver  were  resident  physicians.  K.  P.  Battle,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I,  788;  The  North  Carolina  Register,   1823,  47,  57. 
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Bryde^^  Numbers  have  imbibed  the  Elements  of  Law,  Several  of  whom  are 
already  distinguished  at  the  Bar — and  under  the  care  of  that  Gentleman  at 
present  are  a  Number  of  Young  men  pressing  forward  for  the  same  prize — 
14^*^.  The  proportion  of  the  Citizens  that  can  read  and  write  must  be 
intirely  Conjectural — The  result  from  20  families  in  one  Settlement  give 
the  proportion  of  68  to  22  encluding  only  those  that  have  arrived  to  the 
age  of  that  aquirem*  Should  this  calculation  hold  good  throughout  the 
County  three  fourths  of  Inhabitants  can  read  &  write — 25  Years  ago  re- 
versing this  Scale  might  be  near  the  truth,  but  it  is  surely  within  bounds 
to  say  that  not  more  than  half  at  that  period  could  write  and  Read — 

15.  None 

16.  None 

17.  Relegion  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  State  in  this  County,  great 
Cordiality  and  Harmony  prevail  among  the  different  professions,  neither 
Jealousies  nor  annimosities  appear;  they  may  be  said  hterally  "to  agree 
to  disagree." — Presbytarians,  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  prevailing 
professions,  and  they  excell  in  Number  in  the  order  they  are  Named. — 
There  is  at  present  but  three  regular  presbytarian  Congregations  in 
Moore,  owing  to  the  Removeal  of  two  Clergymen  of  that  profession  lately 
from  the  County — The  Numbers  of  Communicants  are  about  200  The 
Babtist  have  a  Number  of  Societies  and  Churches,  but  are  likely  to  be 
soon  out  Numbered  by  the  Methodists,  whose  popular  Doctrins  plans, 
zeal,  and  delegence  are  better  Calculated  than  any  other  profession,  to 
make  prosolytes  of  the  common  people. — Within  the  orbit  of  their  Circutes 
are  a  Number  of  places  for  Stated  preachings  in  this  County — We  have 
also  a  few  Quakers,  orderly.  Industrious  and  worthy  Members  of  the 
Community — 

IS^^.  In  the  Year  1798  on  the  24*^.  of  March  a  dreadful  Tornado  passed 
through  this  County.  Its  course  was  on  a  direct  line  12  to  15  Degrees 
North  of  East  it  passed  with  astoneshing  Velocety  &  force — It  was  gener- 
ally a  quarter  of  a  Mile  in  width — for  a  distance  of  25  Miles  from  where  it 
entered  the  County,  It  tore  and  destroyed  every  thing  before  it,  every 
House  within  its  influence  was  tore  from  its  foundation — and  leveled 
to  the  Ground — the  largest  trees  were  either  Blown  down  broke 
in  the  Middle  or  twisted  like  a  with  to  there  very  foundations,  in  short 
it  made  an  avenue  through  the  country  wherever  it  went,  with  the  timber 
lying  in  every  possible  direction,  at  least  there  appears  as  many  fallen 
trees  with  their  tops  to  windward  as  any  other  way. — It  was  accompanyed 
by  rain  thunder  &  Lightning,  the  appearance  of  the  clould  was  very  awful 
— of  a  Brimstone  Yellow — .It  had  an  internal  tumultuous  motion  and  com- 
motion, that  forebode  the  distructive  influence  of  its  approaching  Power, — 
Sometimes  it  rose  from  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  to  spend  its  fury  in  mid 
air  for  Several  Miles,  and  again  gravitated  to  the  Earth  to  commence  its 


20  This  was  perhaps  Archibald  McBryde,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Solemn  Grove  Academy  in  1804 
and  of  Euphronian  Academy  in  1811,  and  in  1823  clerk  of  the  superior  court  and  postmaster  at 
Tyson's  Store.  The  North  Carolina  Register,  1823,  43,  69 .Laws  oj  North  Carolina,  1804,  ch.  42; 
ibid..   1811,  ch.   43- 
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ravages  anew — Its  progress  while  thus  aloft  was  heard  "like  the  rushings 
of  many  Waters"  or  the  "roaring  of  the  mighty  wave  against  the  Sea- 
beat  Rock". — Those  who  escaped  it  in  this  harmless  'tho'  noisy  manner, 
have  reason  to  celebrate  the  Pass-over — Its  duration  was  but  a  few  Sec- 
onds— Its  effects  were  instantaneous,  for  the  mind  had  Scarcely  any 
time  to  reflect  from  the  Stroke  of  the  blast,  till  its  effects  appeared,  and 
its  cause  fled. — Like  all  other  Whirlwinds  it  had  a  Circular  and  progres- 
sive Motion,*  Its  progressive  Velocity,  from  the  best  information  was  about 

♦The  Phenomonon  of  Whirlwinds  has  not  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  been  Satisfactorily 
explained  by  Philosophers  They  have  ascribed  it  to  great  rarefication  in  the  air  by 
Heat,  which  acts  on  a  Large  Space  of  Country  at  once  and  wherever  the  greatest  Va- 
cuum is  produced  the  dense  air  rushing  in  from  all  Sides  would  meet  in  the  cen- 
ter &  produce  a  Whirl,  which  motion  would  continue  to  progress  towards  that  quarter 
that  was  most  rarefyed  &  still  continue  its  circular  motion — or  that  it  is  occasiond  by 
the  same  cause  that  produces  a  Water  spout,  viz  Electricity  emitting  from  the  Earth 
or  water  in  a  Stream  that  moves  in  rapid  succession  from  one  point  to  another,  and 
rarifying  the  air  in  its  progress  the  circumambient  air  rushing  in  to  restore  the  equileb- 
rium,  it  will  meet  as  in  the  other  case  in  the  center  &  produce  the  whirling  or  cir- 
cular Motion,  and  to  account  for  its  disappearance  in  some  places,  &  appearing  again 
in  another — They  Suppose  it  will  continue  as  far  as  the  Earth  is  charged  with  &  is  dis- 
charging the  Electrical  Matter,  and  then  cease;  &  commence  again  at  any  other  point 
where  Electricity  is  emitted. — To  the  first  of  these  reasons  it  may  be  objected  that 
whirlwinds  do  not  always  happen  in  hot  weather,  for  this  one  I  have  described,  hap- 
pened in  a  cold  season,  besides  rarefication  by  heat,  under  the  line  does  not  produce 
these  effects,  Hurricans  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  some  Local  cause  besides  Heat, 
for  they  are  Seldom  or  never  Under  the  Equinox,  altho  frequent  near  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  Most  of  the  Windward  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  are  out  of  Hurrican 
Latitudes — Whirlwinds  differ  from  Storms  produced  by  common  rarefication,  in 
this,  that  their  Motion  is  greater,  for  the  wind  in  a  common  storm  seldom  exceeds 
60  Miles  an  Hour:  the  Tornado  that  did  such  mischief  in  Charleston  in  1761  had 
double  that  Velocity,  besids  these  Storms  always  begin  to  leward,  &  the  Whirlwinds 
always  to  wendward;  these  are  material  differences,  seting  the  circular  motion  out 
of  the  question — besides  also,  they  always  go  in  a  direct  narrow  tract  seldom  or 
never  being  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width — these  winds  therefore  must  be  pro- 
duced from  different  causes — The  Second  reason  given  (viz)  Electricity  issuing  from 
the  Earth,  altho  it  is  the  most  rational  and  engeneous  theroy,  is  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties— From  whence  comes  the  clouds  that  constantly  attend  them,  &  what  gives 
to  those  clouds  the  astonishing  progressive  &  tumultuous  motion  they  acquire? — If 
it  is  Electricity  issuing  from  the  Earth  what  makes  it  leave  the  Surface,  and  have 
its  usual  appearance  and  noise  in  the  air?  From  whence  also  come  the  rain  that 
attend  them. — Altho'  these  objections  Shew  that  Electricity  cannot  be  the  agent  in 
the  manner  described,  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  some  way  or  other  it  is  the  true 
cause  of  whirlwinds  and  Hurricans.  Our  knowledge  of  Electricity  and  its  action 
and  power  upon  air  is  yet  very  imperfect,  time  may  yet  Shew,  that  without  its 
agency  we  could  never  have  rain — That  we  are  not  indebted  to  evaporation  alone 
for  this  blessing. — The  late  discovery  of  converting  air  into  water  &  water  into  air 
by  heat  may  lead  to  that  result. — and  may  also  unfold  the  true  cause  of  Whirlwinds, 
for  once  admit,  that  the  Electrical  fluid,  will,  change  air  into  water  or  vice  versa 
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(which  is  quite  probable)  and  you  have  the  plain  road  to  discovery  before  you. — 
Electricity  like  all  other  fluids  must  seek  a  state  of  Equilibrium,  when  unattractied ; 
when  collected  into  a  very  dense  Column  as  Metiors,  it  will  acquire  motion  &  pro- 
gress with  great  velocity  until  that  density  is  distroyed,  Suppose  therefore  that  a 
column  of  it  has  acquired  great  density  &  air  being  a  conductor  that  density  ac- 
quires motion  as  in  a  metior  towards  that  place  where  there  is  the  least  possitive 
quantity  of  the  fluid;  &  suppose  during  this  motion  its  action  converts  air  into  va- 
pours, those  vapours  will  form  a  cloud  from  whence  Issues  rain,  the  air  being  thus 
distroyed  &  converted  into  water  the  dense  Surrounding  air  will  rush  in  from  all 
derections  to  the  centre,  with  astonishing  Velocity  to  fill  up  the  Vacuum — The  air 
thus  meeting  in  the  center,  with  great  motion,  that  motion  cannot  instantly  cease 
or  be  destroyed,  it  will  therefore  move  towards  that  space  that  yields  the  least  re- 
sistance— From  the  proximity  of  the  Earth,  when  moving  on  its  Surface,  it  cannot 
descend;  and  the  pressure  being  equal  on  every  side,  in  its  Horizontal  motion,  it  has 
no  possibillity  of  escaping,  but  by  ascending  into  the  atmosphere — and  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  prove,  that  a  fluid  moving  from  all  directions  to  any  given  Center,  par- 
ticularly if  that  motion  be  voilent,  that  from  that  Center  it  will  acquire  a  Spiral 
or  Circular  motion — This  being  admitted,  the  air  in  the  center  of  a  whirlwind  must 
ascend,  and  ascend  too,  in  a  cercular  motion  which  motion  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
a  considerable  distance  above  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  large  and  Heavy  Bodies — In 
its  progress  too  the  Electrical  fluid  might  pass  over  places  that  might  possess  Nega- 
tive or  Repellant  Electricity  and  from  its  repulsion,  be  forced  above  the  surface  of 
the  Earth  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  Air,  without  destroying  its  motion  or  ap- 
pearance, and  in  this  Case  it  would  account  for  the  ascention  of  the  whirlwind  I 
have  described  or  any  other — 

Eighty  Miles  an  Hour.  It  passed  through  this  County  a  distance  of  thirty 
five  miles,  it  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  Catabaw  River  130  Miles  from 
this  County  its  progress  to  the  East  of  Cape  Fear  River,  I  have  not  as- 
certained, but  it  is  quite  probable  that  its  whole  race  exceeded  200  Miles — 
There  was  no  person  killed  but  some  were  crippled  and  several  wounded 
in  this  county,  and  some  remarkable  Providenteal  Escapes — Such 
as  would  give  that  Sublime  Idea  of  the  Great  Firt  Cause  "He  rides 
on  the  Whirl  Winds  and  derects  the  Storms." — 

19  The  deseases  that  affect  the  people  of  Moore  prevail  throughout  the 
State — In  proportion  as  our  Lands  have  been  Opened  and  cultivated  our 
deseases  have  changed  and  assumed  very  different  appearances — Intermit- 
ting fevers  the  most  prevalent  desease  among  the  first  Settlers,  Seldom 
now  occurs  even  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  River,  but  in  their  Stead  we 
have  the  Remitting  or  bilious  fever,  a  more  fomidable  Enemy,  this  general- 
ly Occurs  in  the  fall  of  the  Year  when  Vegetable  Matter  is  turning  to  a 
state  of  putrefaction  by  a  combination  of  heat  &  moisture  and  generating 
Miasma  &  other  noxious  exelations. — Generally  about  the  same  period  ap- 
pear the  Nervous  Fever  which  has  some  times  an  Epidemic  Tendancy — 
Both  these  complaints  frequently  prove  fatal — In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
State  the  former,  in  the  upper,  the  latter  the  most  prevalent  and  Critical, 
Moore  I  believe  occupies  a  portion  of  that  space,  where  the  ascendancy 
may  be  doubful,  &  their  causes  equal —  and  of  course  where  neither  rage 
with  that  Malignity  attending  their  attacks  in  their  respective  districts — 
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To  these  succeed  on  the  commencement  of  cold  weather  the  Pleuricy  and 
other  inflammatory  complaints,  and  continue  to  predominate  throughout 
the  winter  Season  until  the  approach  of  Spring  when  the  Pluericy  becomes 
the  most  frequent  of  all  complaints — Phrenitis  or  inflamation  of  the  Brain 
or  what  the  common  people  call  Head  Pluericy — had  become  more  fre- 
quent than  formerly  and  in  every  instance  but  one  within  my  knowledge 
has  proved  a  fatal  Visitor — Dropsies  are  also  more  frequent  than 
some  years  ago,  but  less  potent  and  energetic  than  the  last  complaint — 
being  unable  to  make  Victums  of  more  than  half  its  Subjects — The  Chron- 
ic and  inflammatory  Rhuematisms  are  likewise  more  frequent  than  of 
former  years,  their  effects  tho'  painful  and  often  tedious  are  Seldom  fa- 
tal— The  frequency  of  these  complaints  of  late  may  be  more  owing  to  the 
increase  of  our  Numbers  than  to  a  change  in  our  Climate  or  an  increase  of 
their  Causes — The  inflamatory  &  Putrid  sore  throat  have  been  transient 
visitors  but  generally  harmless  in  their  Consequences — Once  in  5  or  Six 
years  the  Dysentary  Visits  this  county  and  in  whatever  quarter  it  makes 
its  attacts  appears  Epidemic,  from  the  first  of  June  till  the  first  of  August 
in  other  respects  the  healthiest  part  of  the  year  it  generally  occurs — This 
painful  and  disagreeable  complaint  Seldom  Visits  and  leaves  a  family, 
without  a  fatal  cause  of  Rememberance  and  dread  of  its  return — ^We  have 
our  proportion  (in  so  warm  a  Climate)  of  Consumptive  Patients — This 
Complaint,  often  under  the  denomination  of  a  cold  make  imperceptable 
and  insidious  attacks,  frequently  undermining  the  constitution,  before 
the  Enemy  is  discovered,  and  preparation  for  defence  thought  of — With  un- 
remitting constancy,  it  continues  to  sap  the  citadel  of  Life,  with  unerring 
effect,  till  the  work  of  distruction  is  compleated. — The  Asthma  is  more 
frequent  but  of  less  fatal  consequence — We  are  not  exempt  from  Paralyt- 
ic Visitations.  The  Palsy  has  in  some  instances  acted  as  a  speedy  Agent 
and  attacked  his  Victums  with  fatal  dispatch  while  it  has  suffered  others 
to  possess  a  Miserable  life  for  several  years  deprived  of  their  usefulness 
&  half  their  Organs — In  addition  to  these  we  have  the  inflammations  of  the 
Viscera,  particularly  of  the  Kidnies,  Liver  and  Stomach,  the  two  last  the 
most  critical — Besides  Colics  and  most  of  the  minor  deseases  to  which  Hu- 
manity is  Subject — To  describe  the  treatment  followed  in  these  deseases 
with  their  Remedies  would  very  far  exceed  the  limits  I  assigned  this  work — 
If  any  particluar  desease  could  be  cured  with  infalable  certainty  in  a  New 
way,  or  had  a  Panacea,  or  any  Specifick  been  discovered  for  any  Com- 
plaints, I  would  with  Chearfulness  relate  the  process  followed  for  the 
public  good — But  altho'  we  have  had  no  practitioner  in  Phisic  in  Moore 
(for  reliance  on  such  aid  will  prevent  discoveries)  and  altho  in  every 
case  some  Simples^^  are  resorted  to,  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that 
some  discovery  might  be  made  of  the  efficacy  of  some  Native  Simples,  Yet 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  any  thing  of  importance  can  be  added 
to  the  Materia  Medica   from  this  Quarter — If   the   observation  be  cor- 
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21  Medicinal    plants.      Each  plant    was  supposed  to    possess  a  virtue  and  to  constitute  a  simple 
remedy . 
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rect  that  "Every  Country  produces  remedies  for  its  deseases"  there  are 
many  valuable  Medicine  in  this  country  yet  undiscovered. — I  must  con- 
fess my  ignorance  of  a  great  manny  plants  in  use  among  the  Emperics^^ 
of  Moore  the  want  of  regular  bred  Physicians,  render  the  Number  Quacks 
considerable  &  they  make  a  Secreat  of  the  means  used  in  many  cases, 
which  is  in  most  instances  a  Security  against  a  discovery  of  the  imbicility 
of  their  Skill  and  practice — I  will  however  Mention  a  few  of  those  means 
Veiled  in  this  Manner  and  in  frequent  use — 

Emetics,  Ipecacuanha  (a  Native  plant)  Cross  wort^^  Decoction  of  Peach 
tree  leaves,  Asarabacca,^^  May  apple^^  Sz^. 

Cathartics,  Indian  Turnips,^^  Peach  tree  Blossoms  White  Ash  Bark,  He 
May  apples,  Elder  flowers,  Sena^''' 

Tonics,  Red  oak  Dogwood  and  Wild  cherry  Barks,  Buck  root.  Dogwood 
Berries 

Astringents,  red  root^^  decoction,  Black  berry  brier  root  ditto,  Blood 
root^^  powder,  the  Inner  Bark  of  pine. 

Pectorals,^^  Wild  &  Tame  Horehound,^^  Horehound  Syrup,  Flaxseed 
Syrup,  Tar  water.  Decoction  of  Honets  nests,  ground  Ivie,  Honey,  Gar- 
lic, Elecampane^^  Golden  rod 

Vermifuge  Decoction  of  chaena  tree  bark  Jeruselem  Oak^^  Seed  &  leaves, 
wormwood  Tanzy^^  Rue.^^ 

Sudorifics,  Lifeeverlasting^^  Tea,  Seneca  Rattle  Snake  root,^^  Sasafras 
Tea,  black  Snake  root  Spice  wood 

Carminatives — ^^ 

To  remove  flatulence  &  colic.  Infusion  of  Dogwood  Burries  Calamus, 
Star  Grass,^^  Buck  root  infusion  the  root  of  the  Sweet  cented  Shrub 

Anti  Rhuematic,  Infusion  of  Poke  berries  &  root 

Discutients*^  externally.  Boar  tush,  Marsh  Mallow,*^  White  Plantains,*^ 
Elder  Bark  &  flowers  Escharotics,^^  Pocoon^^  root,  Walnut  root  Bark, 
Poison  Oak — 


22  Empiric — one  who  deviates  from  the  rules  of  science  and  regular  medicine;   a  quack. 

23  Any  one  of  several  plants  having  leaves  in  whorls  of  four. 
2*  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Asarum. 

25  The  swamp  apple. 

28  The  jack-in-the-pulpit  or  its  acrid,    turniplike  root. 

27  Senna. 

28  A  haemodoraceous  plant  of  the  southern  United  States,  with  sword-shaped  leaves,  cymose 
woolly  flowers,   and  a  red  root. 

29  A  plant  with  red  root  and  red  sap,  bearing  a  solitary  lobed  leaf  and  white  flower.  It  has  acrid, 
emetic  properties. 

30  Remedies  for  the  diseases  of  the  chest  or  lungs. 

31  A  European  mint,  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  with  aromatic  smell  and  bitter  taste. 

32  A  large  asteraceous  herb  with  yellow-rayed  heads  of  flowers.     The  root  is  used  as  a  tonic. 

33  Wormwood. 

3*  Tansy — any  asteraceous  plant  of  the  genus  Tanacetum.  The  common  tansy  has  a  strong  odor 
and  very  bitter  taste. 

35  A  perennial  suffrutescent  plant  having  yellow  flowers,   a  strong  odor,    and  bitter  taste. 

3^  American  cudweed. 

3'^  Any  of  the  various  plants  formerly  of  repute  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  as  a 
remedy  for  snake  bites. 

38  Remedies  for  colic. 

39  Colicroot. 

*"  Serving  to  disperse  morbid  matter. 

*i  A  perennial  malvaceous  herb,    velvety-pubescent,   with  ovate  leaves  and  pink  blossoms.     The 
root  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent. 
*2  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Plantago. 
*3  Serving  to  form  an  eschar. 
**  The  Virginia  Indian  name  of  a  plant  yielding  red  dye. 
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I  could  enlarge  this  list  if  necessary,  Yet  my  Skill  in  Botany  is  very 
imperfect — I  have  designedly  confined  my  self  to  to  such  remedies  as  are 
Natives,  or  are  to  be  found  in  every  Garden — The  application  of  Exotic^^ 
Medicine  'tho'  frequent  in  many  families  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  General 
View,  where  there  is  no  Practical  Physician,  and  their  Virtues  less  known 
than  those  means  which  Nature  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  common 
and  general  observation — In  addition  to  these  means  Blood  letting  is 
generally,  &  too  often  improperly,  resorted  to  as  Auxiliary —  for  some  Phle- 
botomists,^^  Volunteer  their  Services  (from  Professional  pride)  disregard- 
ing effects  or  Consequence;  and  owing  too  often  to  an  equal  want  of  Skill 
in  the  Patients  friends,  he  is  Seldom  denyed  the  pleasure  of  the  operation. 
— The  Ague  is  sometimes  removed  by  the  application  of  Cold  water,  but  it 
is  Said,  to  have  the  desired  effect,  it  must  be  applyed  without  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Patient — immediately  before,  or  on  the  approach  of  the 
first  Symtoms  of  the  cold  Stage  a  bucket  of  Cold  water  is  to  be  poured 
on  the  head  &  shoulder  of  the  Patient  when  in  a  Sitting  position — This 
gives  such  a  shock  to  the  Systom,  accilerates  the  circulation,  that  is  be- 
coming languid  &  feeble,  gives  tone  to  the  affected  Vessels  and  Banishes 
the  exciting  cause — I  have  known  several  that  tryed  the  experiments  and 
each  had  the  expected  result — There  is  an  other  Sampson  Remedy  to 
be  described,  to  produce  perspiration  in  a  fever  not  attended  with  that 
discharge,  the  following  applications  have  been  frequently  used — 8  or  10 
Green  white  oak  blocks  from  8  to  10  Inches  long  or  double  their  Num- 
bers of  large  Ears  of  Corn  are  Boiled  as  hot  as  boiling  water  can  make 
them,  and  then  placed  round  the  Patient  in  bed  at  right  angles  with  his 
body  and  covered  together  with  blankets  to  confine  the  Steam.  Here  the 
Patient  is  left  Stewing  until  the  whole  cools  by  degrees,  the  Vapour  being 
condensed  into  drops,  a  fine  perspiration  is  pronounced  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, and  credulity  or  reality  has  in  most  cases  ascribed  to  this  Steam 
Diaphoretic,'*^  the  greatest  benefit — This  kind  of  Sweating  is  Still  practiced 
among  the  Indians  (from  whom  in  all  probability  it  was  borrowed)  and 
with  them  is  immediately  followed  by  an  Immersion  into  cold  water — Such 
transitions  from  one  extream  to  an  other,  in  our  opinion  would  be  followed 
by  the  most  fatal  consequence — And  I  am  not  disposed  to  vindicate  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  measures, — But  I  am  not  so  sure,  should  it  be 
condemned  by  the  Faculty,  that  their  disapprobation  would  be  a  Sufficient 
evidence  of  the  Error ;  Have  they  not  often  condemned  what  was  afterward 
approved  &  vice  versa — in  Saying  this  I  have  no  wish  to  give  offence  to 
the  Disciples  of  Aesculapius^^ — I  would  rather  labour  under  the  effects  of 
their  Medicine  (especially  in  a  fever)  than  their  displeasure — They  will 
therefore  permit  me  to  state  the  following  Queries — 

Are  the  Indians  who  are  so  celibrated  for  their  discoveries  in  the  effica- 
cies of  plants  &  remedies  for  all  complaints  incident  to  the  Human  body, 

*5  Foreign. 

*«  Those  who  practice  phlebotomy  or  blood  letting. 
*■'  A  sudorific ;  having  power  to  produce  perspiration . 
**  Asclepius  was  the  Greek  god  of  medicine  and  healing. 
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So  void  of  Judgement  and  reflection,  as  to  continue  a  practice,  the  Opera- 
tion &  effects  of  which,  would  prove  generally  fatal?  Have  Physicians, 
Sufficiently  experienced  the  effects  of  Heat  and  Cold,  Seperately  and  in 
Succession  upon  the  Human  body,  to  convence  them,  that  such  measures 
would  have  a  deleterious  tendency?  And  if  they  have  doubts  on  this  Sub- 
ject, are  they  convinced  that  they  understand  the  Oeconomy  of  the  Human 
System,  so  well,  as  to  determen  against  the  effects  of  such  relaxing  &  stim- 
ulating agents  as  heat  &  Cold  (when  conveyed  through  the  tonic  efficacy 
of  water)  in  succession,  &  applyed  to  the  Body  when  in  a  state  of  direct 
or  indirect  debility?  Has  not  the  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  Body  in 
some  fevers  been  already  introduced  into  practice?  And  if  the  relaxation 
&  debility  produced  by  a  Typhus  fever  are  removed  with  its  cause  by  such 
a  tonic,  why  not  any  other  fever  when  excited  by  the  heat  of  steam  to  the 
like  debility  with  its  preceeding  cause?  And  are  they  Sure  the  exiting 
cause  or  flogiston^^  may  not  be  banished  by  either  or  both  of  these 
Agents? — 

Experience  is  superior  to  all  reasoning  upon  Medicine  the  former  can  be 
followed  with  safety  'tho'  the  latter  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
effect — the  happy  effects  of  heat  and  moisture  by  steam  in  the  Chronic 
Rhuematism  can  be  testefj^ed  by  a  Number  of  Witness  in  this  county — 
Several  of  these  I  am  acquainted  with,  one  of  them  I  Saw  the  day  before 
the  application,  he  was  cramped  almost  as  round  as  a  Ball,  in  the  utmost 
pain  and  distress  &  had  been  in  that  situation  for  several  days — He  was 
placed  on  a  Bench  by  the  Steam  Doctor,  covered  with  Blankets  that  reach- 
ed the  floor  to  confine  the  steam  Hot  Stones  were  placed  under  the  Bench 
on  which  water  was  poured  to  produce  the  desired  moisture — In  a  short 
time,  his  joints  relaxed  his  pains  fled,  and  with  one  single  application  he 
was  restored  to  ease  health  and  activity — and  for  Ten  Years,  the  period 
since  passed,  he  has  not  felt  any  of  its  symptoms — And  I  have  understood 
the  same  effect  followed  the  same  application  in  the  Acute  Rhuematism, 
if  so  why  not  in  any  other  inflammatory  Complaint — 

20  We  have  no  sporting  clubs  in  Moore  formerly  cock  fighting.  Gan- 
der pulling,^^,  Horse  Racing,  and  card  playing,  were  the  principal  Amuse- 

,*"  Phlogiston — the  old  hypothetical  principle  of  inflammability  regarded  as  a  material  substance. 
^°  The  following  description   of  gander  pulling  is  contained   in   an   unsigned,    undated,    and   frag- 
mentary manuscript,   addressed  to  "Gentle  Audience,"  in  the  Thomas  Henderson  Letter-Book,    1810- 
1811: 

"Another  of  our  games  which  is  more  especially  worthy  of  attention  than  the  rest  is  that  of  gan- 
der pulling.  This  consists  in  hanging  an  old  tough  gander  by  the  heels,  rubbing  his  neck  well  with 
grease  and  soap,  then  riding  under  him  with  speed,  seizing  him  by  the  neck  as  you  pass,  and  en- 
deavouring to  pull  his  head  off.  The  amusement  consists  in  the  frequent  failures  of  the  rider  to  lay 
hold  on  the  long  necked  animal,  and  the  danger  he  is  in  of  being  pulled  from  his  horse,  while  he 
endeavours  to  pull  off  the  poor  animal's  head.  I  cannot  help  recommending  this  as  a  most  delightful 
amusement  to  all  lovers  of  fun.  It  is  one  of  the  games  which  are  assigned  to  Easter.  The  arrival 
of  this  period  is  for  some  weeks  anticipated  with  rapture,  by  all  bruisers  either  at  fist  or  grog,  all 
heavy  bottomed  well  balanced  riders,  all  women  who  want  a  holiday,  and  who  have  a  curiosity  to 
see  the  world,  and  particularly  by  all  buxome  young  lasses,  who  wish  to  see  the  weight  and  prowess 
of  their  sweethearts  tried  in  open  field.  In  short  all  sporters,  blackguards,  mongrels  and  negroes 
take  warning  to  collect  their  shillings  and  pence,  that  they  may  have  wherewithal  to  buy  whiskey, 
be  generous  to  their  companions,  grow  conspicuous  by  rattling  their  chink,  or  at  least  by  showing 
that  sort  which  is  much  of  the  colour  and  consistency  of  ground  leaf  tobacco.  Then  shall  all  over- 
seers and  enterprisers,  have  an  opportunity  to  recount  their  exploits  in  beating  up  negro-quarters  on 
a  patrol  night,  in  gouging  a  champion  who  was  stout-hearted  enough  to  attack  them,  or  in  shouting, 
quizzing,  or  chuckling  at  a  gentleman  traveller  on  a  tobacco  rolling.  They  shall  then  be  able  to 
prove  their  alertness  in  beating  the  earth  with  the  body  of  a  wrestler,  by  lifting  &  tossing  him  with 
a  crotch  lock  or  a  cross  buttock 
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ments — The  present  religious  impressions  of  the  people  has  laid  aside  the 
two  former  as  cruel  and  barbarous  and  contrary  to  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity the  latter  two  are  yet  followed  by  a  few  Characters  who  apply  to 
them  as  a  source  of  profit  rather  than  Amusements,  but  they  are  also  fall- 
ing into  disuse — Driving  for  Deer  is  the  only  amusement  at  present  fol- 
lowed— chasing  the  Fox  formerly  came  within  this  description — but  they 
appear  of  late  to  have  made  a  truce  with  Reynard. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  enquiries  you  have  thought  proper  to  Sub- 
mit to  my  attention — Several  reasons  already  mentioned  have  contributed 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  work — If  the  Editors  of  the  Star 

ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY 

By  Alexander  Sneed^ 

For  the  Star 
Messrs  Editors, 

In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  30.*^  of  March  1810,  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  description  of  the  County  of  Rockingham. 


Boundaries  and  extent;       )  Rockingham  County  is  bounded  on  the  North 
Population  &.  c  )   by  the   State   of  Virginia;    on   the  East  by 

Caswell  County;  on  the  South  by  Guilford  County  (of  which  formerly  it 
was  a  part;)2  on  the  West  by  Stokes  County,  and  is  about  30  miles  in 

"When  the  day  has  arrived  and  the  company  assembled,  the  whiskey  is  diligently  plied  in  half 
broken  tumblers,  gourds  and  teacups.  The  ardour  of  joy  springs  up,  and  soon  is  lighted  in  every 
face.  The  target  is  fixed  and  many  a  bullet  winged  with  invisible  and  unerring  speed  evinces  the 
skill  of  the  marksman ,  and  sends  his  name  on  a  shout  of  triumph  to  the  skies .  At  length  the  ru- 
mour is  abroad  that  the  business  of  the  day  is  prepared,  and  the  hour  of  trial  arrived,  when  cham- 
pions, ponies  and  wagerers  are  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  while  all  spectators,  gentlemen, 
simpletons  and  raggamuffins  are  warned  to  enjoy  the  dodging,  the  gobbling  and  the  pulling  of  the 
great  gander  of  the  day.  They  flock  in  crowds  to  the  appointed  scene.  On  high  you  behold  sus- 
pended by  the  heels  from  the  flexile  bough  of  some  neighboring  tree,  or  from  some  elastick  pole,  the 
grand  object  on  which  all  eyes  arc  fixed — A  gander  venerable  for  age,  the  sinews  of  whose  neck  hard- 
ened by  years,  are  to  contend  in  force  with  the  sinews  of  many  an  arm  that  is  the  boast  of  its  owner 
in  the  doughty  field.  In  such  a  contest  the  chief  hope  of  this  prime  emblem  of  all  the  geese  and 
ganders  on  the  plain  above  which  he  hangs,  must  be  found  in  the  armour  of  soap  with  which  his 
limber  neck  is  overlaid.  On  another  side  is  raised  to  view  the  richly  glittering  hat  which  is  to  crown 
the  head  of  him,  who  shall  carry  away  the  head  of  the  father  of  goslings.  The  signal  is  given  and 
the  candidates  appear  in  the  lists  with  their  proud  and  prancing  ponies.  Away  they  fly  in  successive 
career  to  the  destined  prize,  the  high  object  of  their  aspiring  hopes,  while  the  hearts  of  the  multi- 
tude whose  due  bills  are  at  stake,  but  especially  the  hearts  of  those  fond  damsels  whose  muscular  and 
sinewy  lovers  are  to  vindicate  their  prowess,  beat  high  with  expectation.  A  centinel  is  stationed  to 
urge  the  lingering  nag  from  the  reeking  victim.  The  rider  rises  forward  in  his  might,  to  seize  the 
squalling  prize;  the  noble  gander  waves  his  easy  neck,  and  laughs  in  triumph  at  the  disappointed 
grasp.  Another  follows  and  is  still  succeeded  till  at  length  a  resolute  spirit  determined  on  success  lays 
hold  with  vigorous  gripe,  and  lies  sprawling  on  the  ground.  His  successor  sees  his  fate,  but  still 
more  firm  to  his  purpose  hangs  dangling  in  the  air.  The  air  is  rent  with  peals  of  applause,  but  it 
remains  for  one  of  greater  power  of  muscles  and  weight  of  flesh  and  bone,  to  accomplish  the  glorious 
victory;  he  is  found  at  last,  and  clinging  to  his  beast  with  a  force  which  almost  stops  him  in  mid 
career,  he  bears  off  in  triumph  and  with  the  inmost  exultation  of  his  mistresses'  heart  the" 

1  Alexander  Sneed  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  commissioner  of  Leaksville  in  1797,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  Rockingham  County  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1803,  1805  and  1806.  North  Caro- 
lina Manual,  1913,  784;  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1797,  ch.  66;  Rockingham  County  Court 
Minutes,    1804-1808,   in  possession  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

2  In  1785,  all  of  Guilford  County  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  "beginning  at  Haw  river  bridge, 
near  James  Martins"  was  erected  into  Rockingham  County.  The  first  county  court  was  to  be  held 
at  the  home  of  Adam  Tate.  Commissioners  appointed  to  run  the  line  were:  William  Dent,  John 
Hamilton,  Charles  Bruice,  Samuel  Henderson,  Joshua  Smith,  and  Abraham  Philips.  To  select  a 
site  for  and  to  erect  a  court  house,  prison,  and  stocks,  the  following  were  appointed:  James  Hunter, 
John  Dabney,  Thomas  Henderson,  John  May,  and  Hugh  Challis.     S.  R.,  XXIV,   745-746.     These 
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length  from  East  to  West,  and  between  19  and  20  miles  in  breadth  from 
North  to  South;  and  contains  agreeable  to  the  late  census  10,278.  Inhab- 
itants, which  give  an  increase  in  the  last  10  years  of  2,001. — ^ 

Face  of  the  Country,  air,  soil,  )  The  Country  is  rather  broken  than 
productions,  water  &.  c  )    level,     tho'     not     mountaineous,     with 

a  Salubrious  air,  which  renders  it  as  healthy,  perhaps,  as  any  part  of  North 
Carolina — the  atmosphere,  however,  is  subject  to  sudden  and  Violent  tran- 
sitions from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat,  so  common  in  the  middle 
and  Southern  States,  owing  chiefly  to  the  shifting  of  the  wind  from  one 
point  to  another,  which  are  very  frequent  during  autumn  and  the  Winter 
months. 

The  lands  on  the  Dan*  and  Haw^  Rivers,  and  the  Various  Streams  that 
fall  into  them,  are  interspersed  with  all  the  Variety  of  soil. — The  bottom 
lands  on  Dan  River,  are  mostly  of  a  dark  Rich  mould,  mixt  with  sand,  and 
are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Indian  corn,  &^  and  are  the  most 
Valuable  of  any  in  the  county;  which  upon  an  average  may  be 
estimated  at  about  $10  pr:  acre,  about  the  year  1750,  Robert 
Jones^  (the  great  attorney)  and  Daniel  Weldon,'''  both  of  this 
State,  men  of  great  speculative  genieus,  entered  and  surveyed  all  the 
lands  on  this  river  from  the  lower  Saura  Town^  to  the  upper, 
including  the  latter,  in  Stokes  County,  a  distance  of  40  miles 
taking  the  meanders  of  the  River,  which  land  they  sold  from  about  17 
to  25  dollars  pr  hundred  acres,  some  of  which  could  not  now  be  got 
for  a  less  sum  pr  acre. — The  lands  next  in  quallity  to  these,  are  the 
bottom  and  high  lands  on  the  Haw  River,  the  Mayo  and  Smiths^  Rivers, 
and  some  of  the  large  Creeks  (to  wit)  Troublesome^^  Hogans  creek,^^ 
Wolf  island, ^^  Jacobs  creek,  Bever  Island,  and  some  others; — on  which 
are  a  Variety  of  Soil,  well  adapted  to  the  Culture  of  Tobacco,  Indian 
corn,  wheat.  Rye,  Oats,  the  Irish  and  sweet  pittato,  and  most  of  the  Veg- 
etable productions,  necessary  for  the  use  of  man,  and  which  are  com- 
mon in  the  Western  part  of  the  State;  and  may  be  estimated  at  about 
5$  pr  acre. — The   next  and  third  quallity   of  land,  Situate   on  the  Small 

commissioners  displeased  the  people  by  selecting  a  county  seat  far  from  the  centre  of  the  county,  and 
on  January  1,  1787,  the  General  Assembly  directed  that  the  public  buildings  be  erected  near  the  cen- 
tre on  the  lands  of  Charles  Mitchell  on  the  east  side  of  Big  Rock  House  Creek.  Samuel  Henderson, 
John  Reagan,  Richard  Marr,  Peter  O'Neal,  and  Thomas  Massey  were  directed  to  have  the  buildings 
constructed,   in  lieu  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  1785.       S.   R.,   XXIV,   798. 

The  county  was  named  for  Charles  Watson-Wen tworth,  second  Marquis  of  Rockingham  (1730- 
1782),  under  whose  prime  ministership,  1765-1766,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  North  Carolina 
Manual,   1913,   783;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,   LX,   48-51. 


3  The  population  in  1800  was  8,277  and  in  1810,   10,316.     Ninth  Census,   1,   52-54. 

*  The  Dan  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Roanoke,   flows  across  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

5  Haw  River  or  the  upper  part  of  the  Cape  Fear  flows  through  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county . 

6  Robert  Jones  was  attorney  general  of  the  colony,  1756-1766,  and  a  representative  of  North- 
ampton County  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1754-1760,  1761,  1764-1765.  North  Carolina  Manual, 
1913,    333,    371-372. 

'  Daniel  Weldon  was  a  commissioner  for  the  State  in  extending  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  line 
in  1749;  clerk  of  Granville  County,  1754;  and  a  director  and  trustee  of  the  town  of  Halifax,  1759. 
C.   R.,   V,   320;  S.  R.,   XXIV,    224,   XXV,    399. 

8  Lower  Saura  Town  was  on  the  Dan  River  in  Rockingham  County.     5.    R.,   XXIII,    497. 

^  Both  are  northern   tributaries  of  the  Dan. 

"  An  eastward-flowing  tributary  of  Haw  River  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

11  It  rises  in  Rockingham  and  flows  into  the  Dan  in  Caswell  County. 

^  A  tributary  of  the  Dan. 
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Streams  and  Rivulets,  is  mostly  of  a  light  Soil,  mixt  with  Stone  and  gravil, 
and  much  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Cotton  and  some  Vegetable 
productions,  than  either  of  the  above  mentioned  quallities;  and  may  be 
worth  about  $2 — 50  pr.  acre. — The  fourth  &  last  quallity  of  land  is  gener- 
ally broken,  poor,  and  Stoney,  Situated  on  the  dividing  ridges  between  the 
differant  water  courses,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  Scarcely  fit  for  culti- 
vation, and  formerly  contributed  much  to  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
the  citizens,  as  an  outlet  for  their  live  Stock,  but  of  late  years,  as  popula- 
tion increased,  the  range  has  been  nearly  eaten  out;  and  is  not  at  present, 
worth  more  than  from  SO  to  100  cents  pr.  acre.^^ 

The  timber,  consists  of  a  Variety  of  the  Oak,  some  of  which  are  found 
here  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Black  Walnut,  Cherry,  hickory,  chesnut, 
poplar,  (which  make  excellent  Shingles)  ash.  Beach,  Elm,  Birch,  Syca- 
more, Mulberry,  Maple,  Sweet  gum,  Locust  (which  make  excellent  gar- 
den posts)  and  some  pine  of  an  inferior  quallity;  together  with  a  Variety 
of  under  groth  common  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State. — Springs  of 
excellent  water  abound  in  almost  every  part  of  the  County,  particularly 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  differant  Streams  that  fall  into  the  above  men- 
tioned Rivers — and  Small  and  large  Streams,  Suitable  for  Mill  Seats,  and 
other  purposes,  are  interspersed  with  profusion  throughout  the  County. 

When  Settled,  object  of  first  Settlers, )  This  County  was  first  Settled  in 
remarkable  occurences  &.c  j     and  about  the  year  1750  by  hunt- 

ers, the  proper  pioniers  of  all  new  countries,  as  the  county  in- 
creased in  permanent  Settlers,  those  hunters,  like  the  Ball  of  Em- 
pire, took  their  Western  course,  and  soon  gave  way  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  persons  more  enterprising  and  industrious,  from  whom 
the  present  Inhabitants  have  mostly  decended. — There  are  no 
remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  this  County,  prior  to, 
or  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  Battle 
at  Guilford  Court  House,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  a  description 
of  that  County;  it  may  not,  however,  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that 
the  Citizens  generally  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  much  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution;  many  of  whom  Volunteered 
their  Service  and  marched  against  the  commony  Enemy,  when  occasion 
required. — ^* 

Rivers,  Cataracts,)  The  Dan,  which  is  the  principal  River  in  this 
Roads  &  Bridges  j  County,  is  a  gentle  Stream,  confined  by  Banks  so 
high  as  to  prevent  its  often  overflowing;  it  is  about  100  yards  wide  gen- 
erally, and  navigable  by  Batteaux  to  near  the  Mountains  in  Stokes  Coun- 
ty.— The  River,  which  was  formerly  well  Stored  with  fish  of  Various 
kinds,  meanders  with  many  windings  through  the  county  in  a  North 
easterly  direction  until  it  intersects  the  Virginia  line  a  little  below  the 

"  The  average  value  of  land  as  assessed  for  the  federal  direct  tax  in  1815  was  $2.33  per  acre. 
Murphey  Papers,   II,    165. 

1*  During  the  Revolution,  the  region  was  in  Guilford  County.  The  battle  of  Guilford  Court 
House  occurred  on  March  15,  1781.  For  Tory  activity  in  Guilford,  see  C.  R.,  IX,  1241,  X, 
451,727;  S.R.,  XII,  811-812,   832,   838-839,   877,  XVII,   335,   444,   706,  XXII,   923. 
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mouth  of  Cascade  Creek — The  Mayo  and  Smiths  Rivers,  are  Shallow 
and  rapid  Streams,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  Dan  from  the  North 
West,  by  mouths  of  60  or  70  yards  wide. — on  both  of  these  Rivers,  near 
their  mouths,  and  on  the  main  Road  leading  from  Salisbury  and  Salem, 
to  Petersburg  in  Virginia  are  Mill  Seats  equal  perhaps,  to  any  in  the 
State,  and  form  the  greatest  Cataracts  in  the  County,  which  are  of  a  gentle 
decent  at  least  a  mile  in  length — nay  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  Mills 
on  the  most  improved  plan,  and  on  a  large  Scale,  might  be  erected  here 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  citizens  general- 
ly.— The  Haw  River  and  Troublesome  creek,  are  deep  and  muddy  Streams, 
and  narrow, — the  bottom  lands  on  these  Waters,  are  said  to  be  much  the 
best  for  meadow  of  any  in  the  County,  but  it  is  beleaved,  there  are  others 
that  would  answer  the  purpose  very  well. — The  only  Merchant  Mills  in  the 
County  are  erected  on  these  waters;  Two  of  which  are  the  property  of 
James  Patrick  Esquire:  one  is  erected  on  a  Small  branch  of  Haw  River, 
the  other,  which  is  more  worthy  of  notice.  Stands  on  the  Site  of  the 
old  Iron  works  on  Troublesome  Creek,  a  never  failing  Stream;  and  on  the 
main  Road  leading  from  Salisbury  to  Danville  in  Virginia  there  being 
only  one  more  in  the  County,  which  is  owned  by  Peter  Bysor  at  the  high 
Rock  ford  on  Haw  River. — In  Justice  to  the  enterprising  Spirit  of  these 
two  Gentlemen,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  remark,  that  Flour  of  the 
first  quallity  is  manufactured  here,  which  find  a  ready  market  at  Peters- 
burg and  Fayetteville. — The  County  is  intersected  in  every  direction  with 
convenient  Roads,  and  some  wooden  Bridges  are  thrown  across  Haw 
River  and  Troublesome  creek  of  tollerable  workmanship. 

Mines,  Minerals,  and)  There  are  some  Iron  mines,  particularly  in  the 
Medicinal  Springs  j  neighbourhood  of  the  Troublesome  old  Iron  works, 
but  they  are  disused  at  present: — The  works  (which  were  erected  about 
the  year  1770,  and  perhaps  the  first  in  the  State)  having  gone  to  ruin. 
— There  is  likewise,  specimens  of  the  Load  Stone  found  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Dan  and  Smiths  Rivers,  which  appear  to  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree,  all  the  Virtues  of  the  real  magnet;  and  it  is  beleaved,  that 
there  are  Various  other  kinds  of  ore  hid  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth, 
there  beir^g  in  (different  parts  of  the  County,  Several  Spare  water 
Springs  impregnated  with  different  kinds  of  metal;  those  near  Lenox 
Castle,  on  the  Waters  of  Hogans  creek,  are  in  the  greatest  repute,  and 
were  formerly  the  resort  of  the  Wealthy  citizens  from  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  State. — 

Staple  Commodities  )  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Beaf,  pork,  flour,  flax  seed,  wheat. 
Markets,  produce  &cj  Bees  wax,  and  some  hemp,  form  the  Staple  com- 
modities of  this  county,  the  principal  of  which  is  Tobacco:  the  most  of 
which  are  carried  to  Petersburg  and  Richmond  in  Virginia,  except  wheat 
and  flax  seed,  which  articles  will  better  bear  the  carriage  to  Fayetteville, 
where  they  meet  with  a  ready  market  in  exchange  for  Salt,  much  to  the 
profit,  and  domestic  convenience  of  the  citizens  generally: — The  quantity 
of  produce  thus  exported,  is  indeed  very  considerable,  but  there  is  no 
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data  by  which  an  estimate  of  its  Value  can  be  formed  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. — Rockingham,   abounds  with  fruits   of   Various  kinds,   par- 
ticularly apples  and  Peaches,  from  which  large  quantities  of  cyder  and 
Brandy  is  made  yearly  for  home  consumption,  and  some  for  market. — 
General  and  )  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  State  where  the  people 

Individual  wealth  j  are  nearer  upon  a  meduim,  than  in  this  county ;  this 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  price  of  land, 
has  always  been  low  in  comparison  with  lands  of  an  equal  quallity  in 
the  Eastern  parts  of  the  State.*    The  most  of  our  Farmers  and  planters, 

*It   is  believed   that   this   remark  will   apply   with   equal   force   to   most   of   the 
Counties  in  the  western  parts  of  the  state 

live  on  lands  of  their  own  which  give  them  an  air  of  Independence,  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  Countries  where  the  labouring  part  of  the  community  are 
Vassals  and  dependants  on  the  Rich. — it  is  not,  however,  to  be  infered 
from  this,  that  there  are  no  men  of  wealth  in  the  County,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  many,  some  of  which  are  of  respectable  Standing  in  Society. — ^^ 

Towns  and  General  )  Leaksville^^  and  Wentworth^''^  are  the  only  Towns 
Stile  of  Building  j  in  the  County,  and  they  at  present  Scarcely  deserve 
the  name. — Leaksville,  Stands  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  North  Side  of  Dan 
River,  near  its  confluence  with  Smiths  River,  and  within  one  mile  of  the 
above  mentioned  Mill  Seat  the  latter. — This  is  a  most  delightful  Spot, 
and  the  best  situated  for  trade,  perhaps,  of  any  in  the  County,  as  it  com- 
mands a  very  extensive  back  Country,  the  produce  of  which  (in  conse- 
quence of  a  navigation  free  of  obstructions  up  and  down  the  River) 
would  inevitably  center  here. — It  was  established  by  an  act  of  assembly 
passed  some  years  ago,  but  in  consequence  of  a  failure  to  complete  the 
navigation  of  the  Roanoak^^  (on  which  contingence  its  fate  depends)  it 


1^  In  1790,  the  largest  slaveholders  in  Rockingham  County  were  John  Price,  105  slaves;  Alex- 
ander Martin,  47;  and  Benjamin  Jones  Iron  Works,  35.  Of  a  total  of  844  heads  of  families,  203 
owned  slaves  as  follows:  129,  less  than  5  each;  46,  from  5  to  10;  21,  from  10  to  20;  and  7,  20  or 
more.  S.  R.,  XXVI,  986-1003.  In  1810,  the  total  population  of  10,316  included  2,114  slaves. 
The  growth  of  tobacco  production  gradually  increased  the  number  of  slaves  to  6,318  in  a  total  popu- 
lation of  16,746  in  1860.     Ninth  Census,   I,    52-54. 

"  In  1797,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  Robert  Coleman,  Nathaniel  Seals,  Alexander  Sneed, 
Terry  Hughes,  and  John  Leake  commissioners  to  build  and  improve  the  town  of  Leaksville  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  drawn  up  by  Abraham  Phillips.  John  Leake  had  already  laid  off  and  sold  45  lots, 
and  some  houses  had  been  erected.     Laws  of  North  Carolina,    1797,   ch.   66. 

^'^  On  account  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  town  or  public  land  at  the  court  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  persons  who  attended  court,  the  General  Assembly  of  1796  authorized  Pleasant 
Henderson,  John  May,  Abraham  Phillips,  Drewry  Smith,  Samuel  West,  Samuel  K.  Jennings,  and 
James  Hunter  to  purchase  not  less  than  40  acres,  including  the  site  of  the  court  house,  from  Robert 
Galloway  and  company,  or  others,  for  a  town  by  the  name  of  Wentworth.  If  they  did  not  buy 
from  Galloway,  they  were  to  purchase  100  acres  within  3  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  county  and 
sell  the  old  courthouse  and  prison.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1796,  ch.  56.  This  arrangement 
was  represented  as  injurious  to  the  county  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  citizens.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1797  suspended  its  operation  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature. 
Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1797,  ch.  76.  Robert  Galloway  agreed  to  give  100  acres,  including  the 
site  of  the  existing  court  house,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  1798  appointed  William  Bethell,  Jo- 
seph Clark,  James  Patricke,  Nathaniel  Scales,  and  Joshua  Smith  as  trustees  and  directors  to  receive 
the  deed  and  to  lay  off  and  sell  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  as  many  one-acre  lots  as 
they  should  agree  upon.     Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1798,   ch.   76. 

18  The  Roanoke  Navigation  Company  was  chartered  in  1812,  but  little  improvement  in  the  nav- 
igation of  the  river  was  made  for  a  number  of  years.  A  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  river  was 
necessary  to  make  the  river  a  commercial  outlet  for  the  rich  agricultural  section  above  the  falls.  A 
report  of  the  Roanoke  Navigation  Company  in  1834  states  that  3,945  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were 
transported  through  the  canal  during  the  preceding  year.  Legislative  Papers,  1834;  C.  C.  Weaver, 
"Internal  Improvements  in  North  Carolina  previous  to  1860,"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,   Series  XXI,   Nos.   3-4. 
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has  as  yet  made  but  a  small  progress;  We  cannot,  however,  in  Justice 
to  its  founder  (John  Leak  Esq^^^  whose  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  far 
exceeded  his  ability)  omit  to  premise,  that  at  some  future  period,  when  pub- 
lic Spirit  and  patriotism  Shall  have  assumed  their  proper  Stations,  this 
Town  will  rise  to  that  degree  and  State  of  usefulness,  which  nature,  and 
its  local  situation  have  seemed  to  assign  to  it. — Wentworth,  which  is  the 
County  Town,  where  our  Courts  of  Justice  are  held,  is  remarkable  for 
nothing,  except  its  high  and  healthy  Situation  it  stands  about  three  miles 
South  of  the  River  Dan,  in  a  poor  and  broken  part  of  the  county,  and 
near  its  Center;  we  have  here  a  tollerable  wooden  Court  House,  painted, 
and  a  common  Goal  built  of  wood  and  Stone,  the  Rooms  of  which  are  dark 
and  miserable  beyond  description;  there  are  likewise  some  public  Houses 
for  the  accomodation  of  Strangers,  and  the  citizens  generally  tho'  Scarcely 
enough  for  so  populous  a  County. — The  buildings  in  this  county,  are  Gen- 
erally of  wood,  some  Framed  but  the  greater  part  of  hewn  logs,  covered 
with  Shingles  with  Brick  and  Stone  Chimneys,  which  render  them  more 
warm  and  comfortable  than  elegant. — 

State  and  progress  of  agriculture,  j  Although,  agriculture  in  its  present 
improvements.  Breeds  of  useful  /  State,  is  much  inferior  to  what  might 
Domestic  animals  &.c  )  be   expected   in   a  Country   imbracing 

such  a  variety  of  soil,  and  a  climate  favourable  to  the  production  of  every 
necessary  of  life,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  considerable  progress 
have  been  made  within  a  few  years  past  The  culture  of  Tobacco  and 
Indian  Corn  (so  destructive  to  our  best  lands)  which  have  long  been  per- 
sued  with  avidity  by  most  of  the  planters,  has  of  late  years,  in  some  de- 
gree given  way  to  a  rotation  of  crops,  consisting  of  Indian  corn,  oats  and 
wheat; — wheat,  for  exportation,  might  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
if  proper  encouragement  was  given  by  the  Building  of  Mills  Suitable  for 
manufacturing  it  into  flour,  and  a  hope  is  entertained,  that  e'er  long, 
Some  of  our  Wealthy  and  enterprising  Citizens,  will  see  the  necessity,  or 
at  least  find  it  to  their  interest,  to  erect  Mills  on  Some  of  the  most  eli- 
gible Seats  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned; — It  will  be  seen,  by  what 
has  already  been  said  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  agricul- 
ture;— and  it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that  considerable  improvements  have  also 
been  made,  in  our  domestic  manufactures;  particularly  in  the  following  ar- 
ticles, to  wit.  Saddles,  Hats,  Boots  Shoes,  Cabenet  ware,  Carpenter  and 
House  Joiners,  Millwrights,  Rifle  and  Smothe  bore  guns,  the  two  latter  of 
which  are  executed  in  the  neatest  and  best  manner  by  Capt.  Joshua  Far- 
rington,  equal,  if  not  Superior  to  any  imported,  nor  must  it  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Ladies,  have  also  made  as  great  a  progress  in  their  Household 
manufactures,  which  has  created  in  some  degree  a  Spirit  of  emulation,  to 
vie  with  each  other,  who  shall  be  foremost,  nor  is  it  uncommon,  to  see  both 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of  the  first  respectability,  in  all  public  places  of  re- 
sort, dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  homespun,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  citi- 

1^  John  Leak  represented  Rockingham  County   in   the  House  of   Commons,    1791.      North   Caro- 
lina Manual,    1913,    783. 
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zens  of  any  Country. — The  Breed  of  Horses  have  much  improved,  but 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs  have  somewhat  degenerated,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
range  being  eaten  out. — 

Distilleries  and  )  agreeably  to  the  return  of  the  assistant  Mar- 

Labour  saving  Machines)  shal,  there  are  in  this  County  126.^^  Stills  in 
use,  from  which  Vast  quantities  of  whiskey  and  Brandy  is  made  yearly, 
part  of  which  is  exported  to  the  adjoing  States,  which  very  much  increase 
the  wealth  of  those  who  have  them  in  use. — Cotton  gins  are  common 
throughout  the  county,  the  number  not  known,  but  fully  Sufficient  to 
clean  all  the  cotton  for  market  and  home  consumption. — 

Tan  yards)  Several  Tan  yards  have  been  erected  in  this  County,  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  utility,  were  it  not  for  the  prevailing  practice  of 
driving  our  Beef  to  market ; 

Commerce  and  trade  j  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  back  Country,  Com- 
and  how  carried  on  j  merce  and  trade  is  engrossed  by  a  few  enterprising 
individuals,  who  generally  keep  the  People  in  debt  to  them;  too  many  of 
our  Farmers  and  planters,  owe  the  proceeds  of  their  crop  to  the  Merchant 
before  it  is  put  into  the  ground,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  Scarci- 
ty of  cash  so  often  felt,  and  complained  of  in  this  part  of  the  State. — • 
Some  of  our  planters  Role  their  tobacco,^^  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
make  use  of  Waggpns  for  the  conveyance  of  their  Surplus  produce  to 
market. — 

Fisheries  and)  Some  Shad,  and  a  Variety  of  fresh  water  fish  are  caught  here, 
game  &.c  jtho'  Scarcely  enough  for  neighbourhood  consumption. — 
The  Sturgeon  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Dan,  and  is  sometimes  caught  from  7 
to  10  feet  long. — The  wild  game,  which  about  40  years  ago  were  found  here 
in  the  greatest  plenty,  have  for  several  years  been  on  the  decline;  the 
Deer,  tho'  few  are  hunted  by  men  and  hounds  with  such  eagerness  and 
avidity  that  it  is  very  rare  to  see  one — Fur  of  various  kinds  is  Still 
caught  to  a  considerable  amount,  the  most  of  which  is  manufactured  into 
Hats  for  home  consumption. 

State  of  Society,  and  j  The  present  State  of  Society  presages  the  most 
progress  of  civilization)  flattering  consequences,  and  no  people  in  the 
State,  perhaps,  have  made  a  greater  progress  in  civilization  in  the  last 
20  years,  than  the  Citizens  of  Rockingham;  they  are  in  general  hospitable 
to  Strangers,  and  appear  to  affect  what  may  be  called  a  Snug,  rather 
than  a  Splendid  way  of  living. — 

20  The  total  value  of  manufactures  in  the  county  was  reported  in  18il  as  $31,100  per  year,  in- 
cluding 1,000  tanned  hides  valued  at  $7,200;  126  distilleries  producing  30,900  gallons  worth  $15,- 
400;  and  420  looms  making  85,000  yards  of  cloth  valued  at  $16,500.  "Report  of  Manufacfures 
Within  the  State  of  North  Carolina,"  by  Beverly  Daniels,  Marshal  for  the  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina, January  1,  1811,  in  The  Star,  February  21,  1811.  Daniel's  assistant  in  Rockingham  was 
Mark  Harden.     There  is  evidently  one  or  more  mistakes  in  these  figures. 

21  An  early  method  of  transporting  tobacco  to  market.  The  hogshead  was  rolled  over  the  ground 
by  a  horse  hitched  between  two  shafts  attached  to  an  axle  inserted  through  the  centre  of  the  hogs- 
head. 
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Learned  professional  men,  )  We  have  som  Phisicians  and  at- 

men  of  talents,  &  progress  of  literature  )  tornies,^^  whose  practice  and  mor- 
al Character  entitle  them  to  the  patronage  of  an  enlightened  public,  and 
men  of  the  first  natural  abilities,  both  now  and  heretofore,  have  often  been 
found  in  the  Humble  Walks  of  life.  There  have  been  no  schools  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  youth,  more  than  for  a  common  English 
education  of  course,  we  have  but  few  men  of  Science  or  a  classical  educa- 
tion; And  altho'  we  cannot  boast  of  the  progress  of  Literature,  the  com- 
parative difference  in  the  respect,  between  the  present  time  and  25  years 
ago,  is  almost  beyond  conception. 

Religion  &c.j  There  is  but  one  Framed  Meeting  House  in  the  County, 
and  that  was  built  by  mutual  subscription,  and  therefore  open  to  all  de- 
nominations; there  are  a  great  many  (the  number  not  known)  both  Bap- 
tist and  Methodists  Houses  of  Worship  built  in  the  most  cheapest  manner 
of  hewn  Logs  &c  which  are  generally  large  and  convenient;  Those  two 
professions  are  the  prevailing  ones  in  the  County,  Supposed  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  number  of  communicants  members  &c.  there  are  but  few  Pres- 
byterians compared  with  the  number  of  the  above  named  Societies,  and 
Still  fewer  of  Universalists,  but  there  are  some,  and  perhaps  more  than  is 
generally  beleaved. 

Diseases  &c]Dysentaries,  and  nervous  fevers  &c  are  the  most  prevailent 
diseases  in  the  Summer  &  fall  Season;  Rheumatisms  pluresies  and  other 
inflammatory  complaints  are  most  common  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sea- 
son; Intermittant  fevers,  agues  &c;  which  were  formerly  a  sore  Scourge 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Dan  River,  have  of  late  years  intirely  disappeared. — 
Amusements  &c}  Dancing  and  horse  Racing,  are  the  only  amusements 
practised  by  the  citizens  of  this  county,  and  these,  have  in  some  degree 
fallen  off  within  a  few  years  past. — I  forbear  to  mention  that  vile  and 
abominable  practice  of  card  playing  &c  which  is  so  prevalent  at  our 
County  Court  Houses,  Taverns  &c  and  many  other  nefarious  practices  to 
delude  the  young  and  unwarry;  as  they  cannot  be  too  Severly  reprehended 
by  every  honest  and  patriotic  Citizen. — 

The  foregoing  description,  has  been  thrown  together  under  circumstan- 
ces not  the  most  favorable;  nay  I  am  fully  sensible  of  its  defects  in  point  of 
Stile,  but  the  Substance  matter  as  far  as  it  goes*  therein  contained;  I  be- 

*The  information  given  under  some  of  the  foregoing  heads  is  not  so  full  and  com- 
plete as  could  have  been  wished,  owing  to  the  failure  of  Some,  who  were  applied  to, 
to  furnish  facts  necessary  to  complete  the  work,  which  is  very  much  regretted  by  the 
writer. — The  different  heads  omitted,  have  been  fully  attended  to,  but  do  not  apply 
to  this  County,  and  therefore  were  thought  not  necessary  to  be  inserted. 

A.  Sneed 

leave,  is  Substantially  correct. 

Alex:  Sneed 


22  The  first  Rockingham  graduate  of  the  University  was  John  Motley  Morehead,  class  of  1817. 
In  1823,  Theophilus  Lacy,  James  T.  Morehead,  John  May,  Rice  Garland,  and  Thomas  Settle  were 
resident  practicing  attorneys.  The  resident  physicians  were  Edward  T.  Broadnax,  George  W.  Jones, 
and  John  Murry.  K.  P.  Battle,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  I,  788;  The  North 
Carolina  Register,   1823,   48,   57. 
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STOKES  AND  SURRY  COUNTIES 
By  [  V 

Surry  &  Stokes 

The  County  of  Surry  was  erected  in  A  D  1770,-  so  called  after  the 
County  of  Surry  in  England,  on  the  Thames  just  above  London.  In  this 
County  of  England  was  raised  and  educated  William  Tryon  Esquire 
Governor  of  his  then  Majesties  province  of  North  CaroHna;  &  who  pre- 
sided as  such  in  the  State  when  our  County  of  Surry  was  erected.  It 
was  so  called  in  honor  of  His  Excellency  Governor  Tryon.  Surry  County 
of  this  State  in  1770  was  inhabited  by  a  few  hunters,  &  people  of  an 
iterant  disposition.  They  were  generally  strangers  to  civilized  life  at  that 
time  except  the  few    Moravians  who  were  then  among  them. 

In  A  D  1777  Surry  County  was  divided  by  Legislative  act  and  the  west- 
ern part  thereof  was  erected  into  a  new  County  by  the  name  of  Wilkes,^ 
so  called  after  John  Wilkes  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  from, 
Aylesbury.* 

During  the  war  nothing  occured  in  these  Counties  of  applause.  They 
were  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  whig  and  tory  parties  as  they 
were  then  denominated.^  That  some  officers  of  the  whig  party  were  no- 
torious for  their  plundering  &  marauding  conduct.  No  principle  of  moral 
duty  seemed  to  have  existance  among  these  people  at  that  time — The 
strongest  law  prevailed  and  made  the  rule  of  right. 

In  A  D  1789  Surry  County  was  again  divided  by  Legislative  act,  and  the 
eastern  part  thereof  erected  into  a  new  County  by  the  name  of  Stokes;.^ 
This  County  was  so  called  after  a  member  of  the  then  Legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  small  influence  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  bill  to 
make  the  division.'^ 


1  The  sketch  is  unsigned  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  author. 

2  The  General  Assembly  in  1770  passed  an  act,  effective,  April  1,  1771,  creating  Surry  County 
from  Rowan  by  a  line  "beginning  at  a  Point  Forty  Two  Miles  North  of  Earl  Granville's  Line  on 
Guilford  County  Line;  thence  running  North  to  the  Virginia  Line;  thence  Westwardly  along  the 
Mountains  to  the  Ridge  that  divides  the  Waters  of  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba  Rivers;  thence  along  the 
said  Ridge  to  the  North  West  Corner  of  Rowan  County;  then  East  along  Rowan  county  Line  to  the 
Beginning."  The  first  court  was  to  be  held  at  Gideon  Wright's.  Griffith  Rutherford,  John  Dunn, 
Matthew  Locke,  Martin  Armstrong,  and  Anthony  Hampton  were  appointed  commissioners  to  select 
a  site  for  and  to  erect  a  court  house,  prison,  and  stocks.  S.  R.,  XXIII,  844-846.  Four  years 
later  a  new  board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  act  of  1770  because  some  of  the 
members  of  the  old  board  had  removed  and  a  majority  of  the  others  resided  outside  of  the  county. 
To  complete  the  buildings,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  Richard  Good,  Gray  Bynum,  Samuel 
Phillips,  and  Phillip  Howard.     S.   R.,   XXIII,   973. 

3  S.  R.,  XXIV,   142-144,   178. 

*  Wilkes  became  something  of  a  popular  hero  because  of  his  violent  attacks  on  the  Tory  govern- 
ment and  by  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  which  was  declared  illegal  by  the  court.  T.  F.  Tout, 
An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain,    574. 

5  C.  R.,  IX,  1160,  1241,  X,  146,  441;  S.  R.,  XI,  xvii,  372,  XIV,  667,  669,  675-676, 
692,   698-699,   782,    786,   XV,   v,    123-125,   XXII,   v,    730-731,    755. 

^  The  General  Assembly  in  1789  authorized  the  equal  division  of  Surry  County  by  a  line  running 
from  a  point  on  the  Virginia  line  equidistant  from  Wilkes  and  Rockingham  counties  southward  to  the 
Rowan  line.  The  territory  east  of  this  line  was  to  be  Stokes  County.  The  first  court  was  to  be 
held  at  the  home  of  Gray  Bynum.  David  Humphries,  Constant  Ladd,  and  Joseph  Cloud  were  ap- 
pointed to  run  the  line.  William  Terrel,  Lewis  Edward  Lovell,  Micajah  Oglesby,  and  Henry  Speir 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  select  the  site  for  and  to  erect  the  public  buildings  for  Surry;  and 
Charles  McAnnelly,  Gray  Bvnum,  Seth  Coffin,  Christain  Lash,  James  Gaines,  Jacob  Bloom,  and 
Samuel  Waggoner,   those  for  Stokes.       S.  R.,  XXV,   13-15. 

'^  Col.  John  Stokes  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  resigned  as  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Law  and  Equity  for  Morgan  District  upon  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1789  as 
a  representative  of  Rowan  County.  He  was  appointed  by  Washington  as  District  Judge  of  the  United 
States  for  North  Carolina.  He  died  in  1790.  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Caroli- 
na.  II,    403-404;   North  Carolina  Manual,   1913,    790,    807;   S.   R.,   XXI,    197,    200. 
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The  County  of  Surry  as  it  now  stands  include  a  large  tract  of  land  far 
removed  from  market.  This  County  has  much  iron  ore,  from  which  larger 
profits  may  be  raised,  if  their  works  were  on  more  extensive  plans.  They 
have  no  schools  of  note,  bridges  &  other  public  buildings  they  are  behind 
some  of  their  neighbours.  This  County  contains  a  large  settlement  of 
Quakers  whose  habits  &  good  morals  are  generally  known.  The  Yadkin 
River  passes  through  the  middle  of  this  County  &  produces  large  bodies 
of  fertile  lands. 

This  County  contains  that  famous  &  well  known  Mountain  called  the 
Pilot  Mountain.^  This  Mountain  is  so  well  known  in  the  histories  & 
geographies  of  America  that  a  description  here  is  useless.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  nature.  That  in  a  Country  comparatively 
level  a  Mountain  is  flung  up  by  some  extraordinary  effort  of  nature  to  an 
height  of  800  feet.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner  as  in  the  Pilot,  and  50  miles  from  the  Appelachie^  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  learning  &  controversy  in  the  University  of  Leyden^^  and 
other  Colleges  of  Europe.  This  Mountain  was  so  called  by  the  Indians 
as  being  a  pilot  to  their  war  &  hunting  paths. 

In  the  County  of  Stokes  reside  a  people  called  Moravians^^  well  known 
in  this  &  other  Countries  for  their  habits  of  industry  &  usefulness.  They 
have  a  learned  Clergy  who  teach  the  great  truths  of  our  holy  religion  with 
ability  &  faithfulness;  &  the  people  seem  to  be  profited  by  their  precepts 
and  example.  The  rest  of  the  society  are  industrious  &  frugal.  They 
have  in  several  of  the  Moravian  Towns  schools  erected,  which  are  well 
calculated  for  the  instruction  of  youth:    one  in  Salem^^   that  promises 

^  Jeremiah  Battle  visited  Mount  Ararat  or  Pilot  Mountain  in  1815  and  described  it  in  a  two-col- 
umn article  published  in  The  Star  of  September  29,  1815.  This  natural  wonder  was  described  in 
Morse's  Universal  Geography ,  six  editions  of  which  appeared  under  various  names  from  1789  to  181^, 
and  attracted  the  interest  of  readers  and  travelers.  The  following  is  the  description  as  it  appears 
on  page  506  of  the  seventh  edition,   published  in  1819: 

"The  Ararat,  or  Pilot  mountain,  about  16  miles  northwest  of  Salem,  draws  the  attention  of  every 
curious  traveller  in  this  part  of  the  state.  It  is  discernable  at  the  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  over- 
looking the  country  below.  It  was  anciently  called  the  Pilot,  by  the  Indians,  as  it  served  them  for 
a  beacon  to  conduct  their  routes  in  the  northern  and  southern  wars.  On  approaching  it,  a  grand  dis- 
play of  nature's  workmanship,  in  a  rude  dress,  is  exhibited.  From  its  broad  base,  the  mountain 
rises  in  easy  ascent,  like  a  pyramid,  near  a  mile  high,  to  where  it  is  not  more  than  the  area  of  an 
acre  broad;  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  vast  stupendous  rock,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  castle,  with 
its  battlements,  erects  its  perpendicular  height  to  upwards  of  300  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  flat, 
which  is  generally  as  level  as  a  floor.  To  ascend  this  precipice,  there  is  only  one  way,  which, 
through  cavities  and  fissures  of  the  rock,  is  with  some  difficulty  and  danger  effected.  When  on  the 
summit,  the  eye  is  entertained  with  a  vast  delightful  prospect  of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  on  the 
north,  and  a  widely  extended  level  country  blow,  on  the  south;  while  the  streams  of  the  Yadkin  and 
Dan,  on  the  right  and  left  hand,  are  discovered  at  several  distant  places,  winding  through  the  fer- 
tile low  grounds,   their  wa3'  towards  the  ocean." 

^  Reference  is  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  the  Appalachian  system. 

10  In  Leyden,   Holland. 

11  The  large  tract  of  land  called  Wachovia,  located  in  1753  by  Bishop  Spangenburg,  purchased 
from  Lord  Granville  by  the  Moravians,  and  settled  at  Salem,  Bethania,  and  Bethabara,  was  estab- 
lished as  the  distinct  parish  of  Dobbs  in  Rowan  County  in  1755.  When  Surry  County  yas  cut  off 
from  Rowan  in  1770,  a  portion  of  Wachovia  or  Dobbs  Parish  was  left  in  Rowan.  In  1773,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  granted  the  request  of  the  Dobbs  vestry,  made  in  1771,  that  all  of  Wachovia  be  plac- 
ed in  Surry  and  maintained  as  a  distinct  parish.  C.  R.  ,  IX,  47-48;  S.  R..  XXIII,  438,  906-907; 
J.    H.    Clewell,    History   of   Wachovia   in   North   Carolina. 

1^  Salem  Female  Academy,  established  in  1802,  has  been  in  continuous  existence  since  that  date. 
J.  H.  Clewell,  op.  cit .  ,  ch.  18;  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  Historical  Sketches  oj  Salem  Female  Academy. 
In  1809,  there  was  a  seminary  near  Germanton,  Stokes  County  which  was  incorporated  as 
Germanton  Academy,  with  Joseph  Winston,  John  Martin,  Andrew  Bowman,  Thomas  Armstrong, 
Isaac  Dalton,  George  Houser,  Joseph  Wilson,  and  Jacob  Salmons  as  trus'^ees.  They  were  authorized 
to  raise  by  lottery  a  maximum  of  £500  to  purchase  land  and  books.  Laws  oj  North  Carolina,  1809, 
ch.   80. 
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much  benefit  to  the  Country  and  an  advantage  to  that  section  of  Coun- 
try in  particular. — 

The  County  of  Stokes  has  a  character  &  that  is  well  known  to  be  re- 
spectible.    This  County  contains  much  property^^  &  men  of  virtue.^* 

Iron  ore  is  also  found  here,  and  might  be  managed  to  a  greater  profit. 

The  Dan  River  runs  through  this  County  and  spreads  wide  low  grounds 
of  fertile  lands.  The  Town  fork  Creek^^  is  also  productive  of  large  bodies 
of  low  &  high  land  of  the  best  quality. 

This  County  contains  the  Saura  Town  Mountains,  so  called  from  a  na- 
tion or  settlement  of  Indians  who  once  inhabited  them.  These  Moun- 
tains are  about  600  feet  high  and  about  60  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
&  entirely  detached  from  them. 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

By  J.  Slocumb^ 
Gentlemen 

Through  the  Solicitations  of  Nicholson  Washington^  Esq*",  of  Waynes- 
borough  and  in  pursuance  of  your  request  made  through  him  under  date 
of  the  30**^  of  March  last,  I  have  with  great  diffidence,  and  for  the  first 
time  taken  up  my  pen  to  ape  the  Historian,  and  give  you  a  discriptive  ac- 
count of  the  County  of  Wayne,^  Tho  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  my  inabil- 
ity to  give  you  an  account  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  afford  the  satis- 
faction sought  for,  yet  holding  it  to  be  my  indispinsable  duty  to  Contrib- 
ute as  much  as  in  my  power  to  the  information  and  good  of  My  Country, 
and  to  the  gratification  of  my  Fellow  Citizens  I  proceed  to  give  you  such 
information  as  I  am  possessed  of;  in  that  plain  way  alone  in  which  I  am 
Capable,  you  can  arrange  it  as  best  suits  you ;  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it  as 
you  think  proper 

The  County  is  about  36  miles  long,  and  28.  miles  wide  and  is  generally 
verry  level.     The   Soil  on  the   River  Neuse  is   fertile  and  inclined  to  be 

13  In  1815,  the  lands  of  Stokes  were  assessed  at  $899,669  and  the  slaves  at  $502,500;  the  lands 
of  Surry  at  $841,226  and  the  slaves  at  $335,243.  Beverly  Daniels'  report  in  1811  of  the  manufa^:- 
tures  in  North  Carolina  valued  those  of  Surry  at  $128,150,  including  5  bloomeries  producing  iron 
articles  annually  worth  $34,500;  1,530  tanned  hides  worth  $2,200;  117  distilleries  making  41,000 
gallons  valued  at  $20,000;  1  gunpowder  mill  producing  200  pounds  at  $150;  904  looms  making  142,- 
000  yards  of  cloth  worth  $71,000;  and  8  cotton  gins  witTi  255  saws.  The  manufactures  of  Stokes 
were  valued  at  $46,000,  including  2,750  tanned  hides  at  $7,000;  98  distilleries  making  20,000  gal- 
lons worth  $10,000;  1  paper  mill  at  Salem;  600  looms  producing  68,000  yards  of  cloth  worth  $28,- 
000;  and  2  cotton  gins  with  40  saws.     The  Star,   February  21,   1811;  Murphey  Papers,   II,    165-166. 

1*  The  resident  attorneys  in  1823  in  Stokes  were  Augustine  H.  Shepherd,  Emanuel  Shober,  and 
Archibald  R.  Ruffin;  in  Surry,  Solomon  Graves.  Resident  physicians  in  Stokes  were  Andrew  Bow- 
man, Frederick  Shewman,  Thomas  Lacy,  Robert  W.  Mosley,  David  Keel,  George  Folger,  and  Je- 
remy Parkhurst;  in  Surry,   George  Kimbrough,    Benjamin  Franklin,   Alexander  Williams,   and  — 

Hamilton.     The  North  Carolina  Register,    1823.    48,    58. 

IS  A  southern  tributary  of  the  Dan. 

1  A  trustee  of  Waynesborough  Academy  in   1810.     Laws  of  North  Carolina,    1810,    ch.    68. 

2  This  was  perhaps  the  Nicholas  Washington  who  was  commissioner  of  the  town  of  Waynesbor- 
ough in  1811.     Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1811,   ch.   73. 

3  Wayne  County  was  formed  from  the  western  part  of  Dobbs  in  1779  by  a  north  and  south  line 
through  the  centre  of  the  county.  William  Caswell,  Charles  Markland,  William  McKinnie,  Sr., 
Ethelred  Ruffin  and  Benjamin  Cobb  were  appointed  to  run  the  dividing  line.  The  first  court  of 
Wayne  was  to  be  held  at  the  home  of  Josiah  Sasser.  Robert  Sims,  Thomas  Gray,  Andrew  Bass, 
Ethelred  Ruffin,  and  William  Alford  were  directed  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  court  house,  pris- 
on and  stocks,  at  such  place  as  they  should  agree  upon  near  or  at  the  centre  of  the  county.  The 
county  was  named  for  General  Anthony  Wayne  of  the  Revolution.  S.  R.,  XXIV,  290-292; 
North  Carolina  Manual.   1913,    845. 
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Black,  as  is  also  the  land  on  little  river'*  a  Branch  of  Neuse,  There  is 
some  Excelent  Swamp  &  Creek  Land;  That  on  Buck  Swamp  and  Fallin 
Creek^  is  I  believe  the  best  Corn  land  in  the  County.  The  growth  on  the 
river  and  Creek  land  is  generally,  Red  and  White  Oak,  Black  &  White 
Hickory.  Water  Oak,  Poplar,  Ashe,  Sweet  Gum,  Maple  and  Elm,  inter- 
spersed with  short  leaved  pine,  The  Swamps  and  low  Grounds  abounds 
with  Black  Gum  &  Cypress,  The  Black  Gum  is  a  large  tall  tree;  But 
like  the  fir  tree  of  New  England  is  neither  fit  for  Timber  or  fewel.  The 
large  natural  growth  of  the  plaines  is  almost  universally  pitch  pine 

Indian  Corn,  wheat.  Rye,  Oats,  Peas,  Sweet  petatoes,  Cotton  &  flax 
all  grow  well  in  this  County,  Indian  Corn,  peas  &  Sweet  petatoes  partic- 
ularly are  raised  in  abundance 

The  river  Land  is  worth  from  6.  to  10  Dollars  p.  Acre  the  Creek  & 
Swamp  Land  from  4  to  6.  The  value  of  the  common  or  poor  Land  depends 
on  its  &  Conveniences  the  price  varies  from  25  Cents  to  3  Dollars^ — There 
is  perhaps  no  County  in  the  State  Better  watered  or  that  affords  more  val- 
uable Mills  &  Mill  Seats 

The  first  settlements  made  here  by  white  people  was  in  the  year  1738. 
It  is  obvious  that  their  object  was  to  improve  the  land  The  settlements 
progressed  slowly  until  about  the  year  1745  to  50.  they  then  began  to  in- 
crease rapidly,  there  is  now  about  1100.  Voters  in  the  County,  &  perhaps 
6000  Souls^ 

Neuse  and  little  Rivers  runs  through  this  County;  There  is  no  Lakes, 
Bays,  Harbours,  Canals,  Mountains,  Cataracts,  Islands  Mines  or  Curiosi- 
ties 

There  is  a  Mineral  Spring  at  the  Seat  of  the  late  Co^  Joseph  Green^ 
the  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  Coperas,  The  dirt  taken  from 
the  Banks  is  a  tollerable  substitute  for  that  article  in  dyeing 

There  is  some  large  Swamps  or  Marshes  which  affords  excelent  range 
for  Cattle 

There  is  a  Convenient  number  of  Roads  which  requires  but  little  La- 
bour to  Keep  in  good  order  tho  they  are  verry  much  neglected 

There  are  three  Bridges  across  little  River,  Sassers,  Crawfords  &  Rai- 
fords,  Sassers  Bridge  is  on  the  main  road  leading  from  New  Bern  to  Ra- 
leigh 

Pork  is  the  Staple  Commodity  raised  in  abundance  and  carried  to  the 
New-bern  Market,  Down  Neuse  in  Boats  &  Scows  from  4  to  12  Tons 
Burthen,  There  is  however  a  verry  Considerable  quantity  of  Cotton,  Flour, 
Lumber  &  Naval  Stores  raised  here  and  Carried  to  the  same  Market 


*  A  northern  tributary  of  the  Neuse. 

^  A  northern  tributary  of  the  Neuse  near  Kinston. 

8  In  1815  the  Wayne  County  land  was  assessed  for  the  federal  direct  tax  at  an  average  of  $3.52 
per  acre;  and  for  the  state  tax  of  the  same  year,   $3.10.     Murpkey  Papers,   II,    165-167. 

■^  The  total  population  of  Wayne  County  in  1810  was  8,687,  of  which  number  5,820  were  whites. 
Ninth  Census,   I,   52-54. 

«  Joseph  Green  was  a  director  of  the  town  of  Waynesborough  in  1787.  In  1790,  he  was  the 
largest  slaveowner  in  the  county.     He  owned  70  slaves.     5.  R.,  XXIV,   875-876.  XXVI,   1219. 
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There  is  perhaps  But  few  Counties  in  the  State  more  Wealthy  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  Inhabitants^ 

Waynesborough^^  a  small  Town  on  the  north  Bank  of  neuse  oposite 
West  Point,  Established  by  Act  of  Assembly  in  the  year  1786  on  the  lands 
of  Doctor  Andrew  Bass,  it  has  improved  slowly  there  is  not  at  this  day 
more  than  5  or  6  dwelling  Houses  a  Court  House  and  Gaol,  all  of  wood 
&  Single  Story  except  the  Court  the  House,  The  Houses  generally  through- 
out the  County  is  of  wood  &  Single  Story  There  are  However  some 
Handsome  two  Story  Houses  and  the  taste  for  Building  seems  to  im- 
prove 

Agriculture  has  arrive  to  a  tollerable  degree  of  perfection  and  is  still 
progressing 

The  useful  domestic  animals  are  Horses,  Mules,  Horned  Cattle  Sheep 
(of  the  common  breed)  and  Hogs. 

There  is  verry  little  game  to  be  found  here,  a  few  of  the  common  or  red 
deer,  some  foxes,  &  Wild  Turkeys,  and  Ducks  of  several  Kinds  to  be  found 
in  the  rivers  and  Creeks  during  the  Winter 

There  are  4  or  5  Whiskey  Distileries,  some  of  which  promise  to  be  prof- 
itable to  the  owners  and  a  great  number  of  Brandy  distileries  There  is 
a  number  of  Cotton  Gins  with  from  20  to  40  Saws  which  will  Clean  from 
500  to  1000  W^  of  seed  Cotton  in  the  day  Some  of  them  worked  with 
Horses  others  with  Water ^^ 

There  is  two  or  three  Spining  Machines  with  30  or  40  Spindles  each 
but  from  the  difficulty  of  abandoning  old  &  Established  habits  they  are  not 
verry  much  used 

There  is  a  great  number  of  Shad  Fisheries  on  little  river  &  neuse  at  which 
white  shad  &  some  Rocks  are  caught 

The  State  of  Society  is  in  many  respects  really  deplorable  owing  to  the 
predominiance  of  that  Bane  of  all  Cocities  party  Spirit  Perhaps  to  Justi- 
fy this  position  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  a  circumstance  which 
is  inevitably  one  among  the  many  Melancholy  effects  of  partyism.  In 
November  1807,  the  Clerks  office  of  the  County  Court  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  then  Clerk,  The  Gen'"^  Assembly  was  then  in  Session,  The 
representatives  from  this  County  were  informed  of  the  death  of  the  Clerk, 


»  In  1815  the  total  slave  and  land  property  in  Wayne  was  assessed  for  the  federal  direct  tax  at 
$1,746,851.  The  white  per  capita  wealth  in  land  and  slaves  in  Wayne  was  somewhat  above  the 
average  for  the  State,  though  less  than  half  that  of  Halifax  County.  In  1810,  there  were  2,756 
slaves  in  a  total  population  of  8,687.  With  the  growth  of  cotton  culture  the  slaves  increased  to 
5,451  in  a  total  population  of  14,905  in  1860.  In  1790,  the  total  slave  population  was  only  1,557 
in  a  total  of  6,133,  and  but  255  of  the  805  heads  of  families  owned  slaves.  Of  these,  148  owned 
less  than  5;  55,  from  5  to  10;  37,  from  10  to  20;  and  15,  20  or  more.  Ninth  Census,  I,  52-54; 
5.  R.,  XXVI,   1204-1221;  Murphey  Papers,   II,    165-167. 

10  On  January  6,  1787,  the  General  Assembly  directed  William  McKinnie,  Sr.,  Burwell  Moring, 
William  Whitfield,  Joseph  Green,  William  Whitfield,  Jr.,  David  Jernegan,  Jr.,  Richard  Bass,  Wil- 
liam McKinnie,  Jr.,  and  William  Fellows  to  lay  off,  erect,  and  govern  the  town  of  Waynesborough 
on  75  acres  of  land  belonging  to  Andrew  Bass,  where  the  court  house  was  located.  When  sixty  or 
more  half-acre  lots  had  been  laid  off  and  numbered,  they  were  to  be  drawn  by  the  subscribers  by  lot 
at  £3-5s  each,  £3  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  Bass.  5.  R.,  XXIV,  875-876.  In  1811,  Cullen 
Blackman,  Isaac  Handby,  John  Davis,  Joseph  Edwards,  Nicholas  Washington,  and  Henry  Brown- 
rigg  were  appointed  as  commissioners  to  govern  the  town.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1811,  ch.  73. 
The  town  of  Waynesborough  disappeared  many  years  ago.  Goldsboro  is  now  the  county  seat  of 
Wayne . 

11  In  1811,  the  value  of  Wayne  manufactures  was  reported  at  $42,800,  including  4,500  tanned 
hides  at  $2,000;  135  distilleries  making  30,400  gallons  worth  $12,100;  and  855  looms  producing 
134,000  yards  of  cloth  valued  at  $18,700.     The  Star,  February  21,   1811. 
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nine  new  Justices  were  then  appointed  for  the  County  (Tho  there  was 
then  I  believe  35)  who  were  expected  to  vote  in  the  ensuing  Election 
for  Clerk  and  who  it  was  well  understood  would  all  vote  in  the  same 
Gang  (for  it  need  not  be  told  that  we  are  divided  into  two  Gangs)  some- 
time previous  to  the  siting  of  the  Court  a  Question  arose  among  the  people 
particularly  among  the  Justices  what  Business  should  be  done  first  when 
the  Court  met,  Those  who  had  then  the  ascendency  in  Court  insisted  that 
it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Clerk,  The  Gang  to  whom  this  Host  of  new  Justices  were 
attached  urged  their  right  of  being  first  qualified  to  the  end  that  they 
might  vote  in  the  Election,  They  being  of  a  pacific  disposition  and  being 
apprenhensive  that  some  disorder  and  Confusion  might  take  place  be- 
tween the  parties  (which  ought  not  to  Creep  into  a  Court  of  Justice) 
unless  timely  precaution  was  used.  They  therefore  assembled  in  solemn 
silence  at  the  Court  House  about  15  minutes  after  midnight  precedeing 
the  siting  of  the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  the  new  Justices, 
when  one  of  the  then  acting  Justices  began  to  administer  the  oath  re- 
quired by  Law.  The  Gang  in  oposition  suspicting  some  illicit  design 
was  on  the  Watch;  they  immediately  Collected  in  the  Court  House,  The 
parties  then  together  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  Mob,  The  lights 
were  soon  extinguished,  and  some  other  Business  done  not  strikeingly 
Charactiristic  of  a  Court  of  Judicature.  They  However  soon  dispersed 
without  effecting  the  object  for  which  they  assembled;  at  the  usual  hour 
of  the  day  Court  was  opened  in  the  ordinary  way  and  a  Clerk  appointed 
without  opposition.  Court  was  then  adjourned  until  10  oClock  the  next 
day,  it  seemed  however  there  was  two  Courts  &  they  must  have  two 
Clerks,  accordingly  a  party  of  Justices  went  into  the  Court  House  had 
Court  again  Called  qualified  the  new  Justices  and  appointed  another 
Clerk,  a  Suit  is  now  pending  Between  the  two  Clerks  for  the  appoint- 
ment— Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  improper  when  speaking  of  the  State 
of  Society  to  take  into  view  any  thing  of  a  publick  nature,  nor  would 
I  do  so  but  I  perceive  the  same  Spirit  prevails  in  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree in  private  as  well  as  publick  affairs;  Creates  lasting  and  deep  rooted 
animosities  and  tends  very  much  to  sour  Society 

There  is  a  number  of  common  English  Schools  to  which  almost  every 
person  occasionally  send  their  Children,  we  have  no  Academies^^  or  pub- 
lick Libraries,  we  have  no  Societies  for  intelectual  improvement  for  en- 
couraging the  arts  &  agriculture  or  for  purposes  of  Humanity  which  may 
be  verry  fairly  attributed  to  the  great  discord  that  prevails  amongst  the 
people 

There  is  Six  Quaker  meeting  Houses  and  between   7.  &  8.  Hundred 


12  In  1794,  Wayne  Academy  was  in  operation  on  the  north  side  of  Neuse  River,  3  miles  below 
Joseph  Green's.  Subjects  taught  were  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  log- 
ic, and  rhetoric.  Tuition  was  $14  annually  and  board  $30.  C.  L.  Coon,  North  Carolina  Schools 
and  Academies,    1790-1840.     A  Documentary  History,   634. 

In  1810,  Waynesborough  Academy  was  incorporated  with  John  Davis,  Joseph  Edwards,  Isaac 
Handley,  Uriah  Bass,  Jesse  Slocumb,  Robert  Collier,  Joseph  Everitt,  John  McKinney,  Asa  Jerni- 
gan,  Sampson  Lane,  Joseph  Copender,  Ephraim  Daniel,  James  Bradberry,  William  Exum,  and  John 
Hooks  as  trustees.     Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1810,   ch.   68. 
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Quakers  including  Children  Brought  up  in  that  line,  there  is  two  Metho- 
dist meeting  Houses  besides  several  private  Houses  at  which  they  hold 
meetings 

There  is  Six  Baptist  meeting  Houses 

In  August  1795.  great  damage  was  done  by  a  Storm  of  Wind  and  rain 
the  Crops  of  Corn,  fences.  Mills  &  Bridges  was  verry  much  injured  in  Con- 
sequence of  which  Corn  sold  the  next  Summer  from  100  to  125.  Cents  P. 
Bushel  every  other  Kind  of  grain  proportionably  high 

The  most  Common  amusements  is  Horse  raceing.  Dancing  and  Card 
playing 

Nothing  verry  remarkable  occured  during  the  revolution  the  British 
under  the  command  of  Cornwallis  marched  through  the  County  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Tories  (of  which  this  County  afforded  no  inconsiderable 
share)  ^^  done  some  mischief  by  plundering,  and  destroying  Stock,  I  must 
however  do  the  County  the  Justice  and  myself  the  pleasure  to  say  that 
it  afforded  some  Brave  and  worthy  Patriots  and  at  a  time  too  when  the 
word  Patriotism  only  meant  love  of  Country  not  of  party 

A  circumstance  happened  in  the  summer  of  1805  which  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  some.  A  respectable  Gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jernegan 
died,  one  of  his  negroes  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him,  she  was  ap- 
prehended and  confined,  a  Special  Court  was  convened,  she  was  tried, 
found  Guilty  and  Executed,  In  the  Course  of  her  trial  a  number  of  others 
was  implicated,  all  of  whom  were  arrested  and  tried  the  Court  Con- 
tinued to  sit  for  15.  days  the  people  became  alarmed  to  find  so  many 
implicated  and  to  find  that  so  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  take  the 
lives  of  the  inocent  by  poison,  some  were  of  opinion  that  a  Combination 
was  formed  by  the  negroes  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  white  people  Be- 
gining  with  the  most  Conspicuous  Characters  first;  In  the  course  of 
the  trials  and  examinations  a  number  of  Snake  &  Scorpion  heads  was 
found  in  possession  of  negroes  and  great  quantity  of  Roots  which  done 
great  violence  to  the  immagenation  of  the  Credulous,  and  afflicted  them 
with  immaginary  pains. — The  result  was  that  Four  of  the  negroes  were 
Executed  several  Banished  and  a  great  number  severely  punished^* 


13  5.  R.,  XXII,   568-569. 

1*  A  Waynesborough  correspondent  of  the  Raleigh  Register  wrote  two  letters  dated  July  15  and 
July  30,  describing  this  exciting  incident. 

"I  take  the  liberty,  from  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  the  white  people  of  this  State  are  in,  to 
communicate  to  you  one  of  the  most  shocking  plots  by  the  Blacks  imaginable.    .    .    . 

"We  have  been  engaged  in  this  county  in  the  trying  of  Negroes  for  poisoning  the  Whites,  ever 
since  Monday  last.  One  suffered  death  at  the  stake  (was  burnt  alive)  on  Saturday  last,  for  poison- 
ing her  master,  mistress,  and  two  others;  two  more  are  under  sentence  of  death,  and  are  to  be 
hanged  on  Wednesday  next.  Thirteen  are  imprisoned  under  guard,  a  part  of  whom,  from  the  evi- 
dence, I  expect  will  suffer  death,  and  we  are  daily  making  new  discoveries.  Some  have  been  brought 
from  Sampson,  others  from  Johnston,  so  that  the  plot  appears  to  have  been  a  general  one.  It  is 
said  by  some  of  the  prisoners,  that  the  head  men  are  to  be  poisoned  first,  and  the  rest  are  to  be  sub- 
dued; and  after  detaining  a  sufficient  number  in  slavery,  the  balance,  if  refractory,  are  to  be  put  to 
death . 

"We  proceed  this  morning  with  the  trials,  and  God  only  knows  what  the  event  will  be.  Six  or 
eight  Light  Horsemen  are  continually  on  duty  to  bring  up  charged  negroes,  besides  a  strong  guard  of 
Infantry  about  the  prisoners.  What  raised  the  first  suspicion  in  this  business,  was  the  death  of  one 
or  two  of  our  responsible  men."     Raleigh  Register,  July  22,   1805. 

The  second  letter  was  as  follows:  "I  sit  down  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  negro  business  from 
the  date  of  my  last. 

"One  other  negro  was  found  guilty  and  hanged,  with  the  two  I  wrote  you  were  to  be  hung  the 
Wednesday  following  the  date  of  my  last.  One  other  found  guilty,  was  pilloried,  whipped,  nailed, 
and  his  ears  cut  off,  on  the  same  day.     Some  others,  who  were  guilty  in  a  less  degree,  were  whipped 
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The  prevailing  diseases  is  Bilous — In  the  Cure  Evacuants  is  verry  gen- 
erally used.  The  ague  &  fever  is  verry  prevalent  on  the  rivers  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer  &  faul 

I  immagine  three  fifths  of  the  Male  Inhabitants  above  12  years  old  can 
both  read  and  write  a  much  larger  proportion  can  read  only,  Female 
Education  is  verry  much  neglected  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  more  than 
one  half  can  either  read  or  Write,  a  much  less  proportion  can  do  both 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  verry  great  difference  in  this  time  and 
25.  years  ago 

J.  Slocunib 

IQth  June  1810 

[Concluded] 

and  discharged;  others  were  acquitted  for  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  them.  The  court 
then  adjourned  until  after  the  superior  court  at  Newbern,  owing  to  the  business  of  some  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  that  court.  This  court  met  again  on  Thursday  last,  tried  and  acquitted  one  for  the 
want  of  witnesses  being  brought  up.  Nothing  more  was  done  until  yesterday,  when  the  court  tried 
another,  who  is  sentenced  to  transportation,  agreeably  to  act  of  Assembly.  Our  election  commencing 
tomorrow,  the  court  adjourned  until  next  day  when  it  is  expected  the  other  four  will  be  tried,  and 
one  more,  if  taken;  if  not,  he  will  be  outlawed."     Raleigh  Register,  August  12,   1805. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1807  passed  an  act  requiring  that  slaves  charged  with  capital  offences 
be  tried  at  the  regular  terms  of  the  county  courts,  and  that  special  courts  for  the  trial  of  such  cases 
be  discontinued.  Laws  oj  North  Carolina,  1807,  ch.  10.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  act  was 
passed  to  forestall  grave  injustices  which  might  arise  from  speedy  trials  in  highly  excited  communi- 
ties or  for  some  other  reason. 

It  appears  that  slaves  were  not  infrequently  accused  of  poisoning  or  attempting  to  poison  whites. 
There  are  records  of  several  such  trials  in  Johnston  County  Records,  Special  Courts  for  Trial  of  Ne- 
groes,   1764-1780,   in  posesssion  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

Cf.  R.  H.  Taylor,  "Slave  Conspiracies  in  North  Carolina,"  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Re- 
view, V,  20-34. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

Edited  by  D.  L.  Corbitt 

The  notes  in  this  issue  include  an  account  of  Lumberton,  Robeson 
County,  North  Carolina  in  1798;  an  advertisement  of  a  comedy, 
The  Provoked  Husband,  to  be  given  at  the  theatre  in  Wilmington  on 
January  9,  1797;  the  tabulated  votes  of  the  counties,  which  formed 
the  Cape  Fear  Congressional  Division,  for  the  election  of  a  repre- 
sentative to  Congress  in  1791;  a  news  item  that  fifty  seven  passen- 
gers from  Maryland  arrived  to  settle  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  Qua- 
ker preacher  and  his  wife  preaching  to  a  '^numerous  Audience";  a 
list  of  ships  entering  and  clearing  at  Beaufort  Aug.  21,  1764;  and  a 
letter  from  the  North  Carolina  senators  and  representatives  to  the 
people  of  the  State  relative  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  in  1 794, 
and  the  replies  from  citizens  in  Warrenton  and  Fayetteville. 

LUMBERTON  IN  1798' 
A  short  account  of  Lumberton,  in  this  State. 

The  Town  of  Lumberton-  is  situated  in  the  County  of  Robeson,^  which 
can  boast  of  as  many  natural  advantages  as  any  county  in  the  state;  the 
land  in  point  of  fertility  and  richness  of  soil,  is  equal  to  any,  the  water 
excellent,  the  air  salubrious.  The  improvement  of  Lumberton,  the  general 
increase  of  property  therein,  and  its  growing  value,  have  heretofore  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  inhabitants.  The  situation* 
is  eligible  for  trade,  and  there  is  a  number  of  stores  in  it,  where  large 
quantities  of  merchandize  is  annually  vended  in  exchange  for  the  staple 
commodities  of  the  country,  which  consists  of  such  articles  as  are  best 
suited  to  the  European  and  West-India  markets — it  not  only  commands  the 
produce  of  an  extensive  back  country,  but  its  vicinity  abounds  with  Lum- 
ber and  Naval  Stores,  which  are  carried  by  water  to  George-Town^  and 
Charleston;^  but  this  navigation  is  long,  and  sufficient  encouragement 
is  not  to  be  expected  at  George-Town  market. 

And  as  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  state,  for  all  its  citizens,  as  much 

1  Hall's  Wilmington  Gazette,  Aug.  30,   1798,  p.  3,  c.   1. 

2  The  act  establishing  Lumberton  was  passed  in  1788.  Prior  to  this  the  General  Assembly  had 
authorized  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  Lumberton.  Harry  Lightfoot,  Elias  Barns,  Jacob  Rhodes, 
Sampson  Bridgers  and  William  Tatham  were  authorized  to  superintend  the  lottery  sale,  and  to  divide 
into  lots  the  land  purchased  from  John  Willis.  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  XX,  pp. 
213,  267;  XXIV,  p.  992.     Hereafter  this  work  will  be  referred  to  as  S.   R. 

3  Robeson  County  was  formed  from  Bladen  in  1787.     5.   R.,   Vol.   XXV,   pp.    838-840. 

■*  Lumberton,  the  county  seat  of  Robeson  County,  is  situated  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  is  on  the  north  east  bank  of  Lumber  River.     Lumber  River  empties  into  the  Pedeei  River. 

^  Georgetown,  S.  C.  is  situated  on  Winyah  Bay  into  which  empties  Waccamaw  and  Pedee  riv- 
ers,  and  Black  Mingo  and  Sampet  creeks.  Produce  was  carried  down  the  Lumber  River  to  the  Pedee 
and  thence  to  Georgetown. 

•  Charleston,  S,  C.     It  was  necessary  to  carry  produce  partly  overland  to  reach  Charleston. 
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as  may  be,  to  confine  their  dealings  within  its  limits,  it  is  intended  to 
open  a  navigable  CanaF  from  Lumberton  to  Cape  Fear  River,  which 
distance  is  not  more  than  15  miles;  the  land  is  a  perfect  level,  free  from 
rocks,  and  the  object  could  be  effected  with  as  little  expence  as  any  work  of 
the  same  distance,  on  the  continent — the  cheapness  of  provisions,  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  always  to  be  had  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
public  spirited  exertions  of  every  class  of  citizens,  would  tend  greatly  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  an  object,  which  must  ultimately  be  of  the  great- 
est public  utility — it  would  not  only  increase  the  quantity  of  produce  in 
the  county  of  Robeson,  which  is  capable  of  great  improvement,  but  it 
would  command  that  of  most  of  the  back  counties  in  the  state,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  that  of  South  Carolina;  the  whole  of  which  would  center  at 
Wilmington.^ 

By  opening  this  canal  of  15  miles  only,  it  would  extend  an  Inland 
Navigation  of  two  hundred  miles,  thro'  the  counties  of  Bladen,  Robeson 
and  Richmond;  the  inhabitants  of  which  might  enjoy  the  immediate  bene- 
fits of  the  Wilmington  market,  and  participate  in  the  trade  of  Elizabeth- 
Town^  and  Lumberton,  with  a  prospect  of  still  greater  advantages  at  the 
head  of  Navigation. 

THE  PROVOKED  HUSBAND  AT  WILMINGTON  THEATRE'' 

THEATRE 


MR.  EDGAR 


MOST  respectfully  informs  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Wilmington, 
that  the  THEATRE!!  will  be  opened  THIS  EVENING,  January  9,  1797, 
with  a  comedy  as  reduced  to  three  acts,  called 

THE  PROVOK'D  HUSBAND: 

Being  the  joint  production  of  sir  John 

Vanburgh  and  mr.  Cibber. 

To  which  will  be  added 


''  In  1816  the  legislature  authorized  the  chartering  of  the  Lumber  River  Canal  Company  and 
authorized  the  State  Treasurer  to  subscribe  to  $20,000.00  worth  of  stock.  The  act  did  not  recom- 
mend what  route  to  take  in  connecting  Lumber  River  with  the  Cape  Fear  River.  When  A.  D.  Mur- 
phey  made  his  report  to  the  legislature  in  1819  he  suggested  three  possible  routes.  See  Hoyt,  W.  H., 
The  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  Vol.   II,   pp.   43,    148,    149. 

^Wilmington,   the  county  seat  of  New  Hanover,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

»  Elizabethtown ,  the  county  seat  of  Bladen  County,  is  situated  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  It  was 
established  in  1773.     S.  R.,  Vol.   XVIII,   pp.   920-922. 

10  Hall's  Wilmington  Gazette,    Feb.    9,    1797,    p.    3,    c.    2. 

"  James  Ennes  in  his  will  left  certain  property  for  the  youth  of  North  Carolina.  Later  the 
legislature  appointed  trustees  of  "Innes  Academy,"  and  work  was  begun. 

"Before  the  completion  of  the  academy  building  a  theatrical  corps  had  been  organized  in  Wilming- 
ton, and  an  arrangement  had  been  made  between  them  and  the  trustees  of  the  academy  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  building  to  be  fitted  up  and  used  exclusively  as  a  theatre;  and  a  perpetual  lease  was  made, 
conformably,  to  the  Thalian  Association.  The  building  was  erected  about  the  year  1800,  when  the 
town  could  boast  of  hardly  more  than  1,500  inhabitants.  Years  afterwards,  the  academy  fell  into 
ruin  and  was  not  used  for  educational  purposes.  The  Thalian  Association,  however,  continued  to 
hold  possession,"  Sprunt,  James,  Chronicles  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  1666-1916,  second  edition, 
p.  248. 
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Mr.  Coleman's  celebrated  Opera  of 
INKLE    AND    YARICO; 
OR 
The  American  Heroine. 
Preceding  the  Play  an  Occasional  Prologue 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 
Between  the  Play  and  Farce,  a  Variety  of 

SINGING; 

And  the  EPILOGUE  to  NOTORIETY,  in 

character  of  NOMINAL,  by  Mr.  Edgar. 

Tickets  One  Dollar  each,  to  be  had  of  Messrs.  Levy  and  Isaacks,  at  Mr. 
Dorfey's  Coffee-House,  and  at  the  Printing-Office.  Children  admitted  for 
half  price. 

* 
*       *  Doors  to  be  opened  at  half  past  five  and  the  performance  to  begin 

precisely  at  half  past  six  o'clock. 

N.  B.  It  is  particularly  solicited  that  those  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who 
may  honor  the  Theatre  with  their  attendance,  will  procure  Tickets  at 
the  places  mentioned,  as  money  cannot  be  taken  on  any  account  at  the 
door. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Farce,  no  songs  or  other 
amusement  not  mentioned  in  the  bill,  will  be  called  for.  Any  Lady  or 
Gentleman  desirous  of  particular  songs,  and  will  honor  Mr.  Edgar  with 
their  commands  on  the  morning  of  the  play  day,  shall  be  obeyed  in  ro- 
tation, as  far  as  the  abilities  of  the  Company  can  extend. 

On  Saturday  next,  the  Comedy  of 

THEWEST-INDIAN, 

AND 

THE    CITIZEN, 

With  a  variety  of  other  Amusements. 

The  days  of  performance  next  week,  will  be  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Saturday. 

Wilmington,  February  9. 
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ELECTION  RETURNS  FOR  THE  CAPE  FEAR  DIVISION  179V' 

FAYETTEVILLE 


RETURN  of  Votes  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Cape  Fear  division, 
for  a  representative^^  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States: 

T.  Bloodworth,!^  esq.  W.  B.  Grove/^  esq. 

109 

185 

342 

866 

69 

17 

352 

12 

116 


Anson, 

43 

Richmond, 

Moore, 

8 

Cumberland, 

38 

Johnson, 

1 

Sampson, 

343 

Robinson, 

17 

New-Hanover 

137 

Bladen, 

148 

Duplin, 

164 

Onslow ; 

199 

Brunswick,  B. 

Smith, 

Esq.      7 

1098  2068 

1098 


Majority  for  W.  B.  Grove,  Esq.  970 

The  hon.  NATHANIEL  MACON,!^  esquire  is  elected  member  of  Con- 
gress for  the  Centre,  division,  we  are  not  informed  by  what  majority. 

12  The  North-Carolina  Chronicle;  or,  Fayetteville  Gazette,   Feb.   7,   1791,   p.   2,   c.   3. 

I'*  North  Carolina  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  on  November  21,  1789,  and  in  that  same 
month  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  Congress. 
This  act  divided  the  State  into  five  divisions  each  of  which  was  composed  of  two  judicial  districts. 
The  Edenton  and  New  Bern  Division  was  composed  of  the  Edenton  and  New  Bern  judicial  districts; 
the  Roanoke  Division  was  composed  of  the  Hillsboro  and  Halifax  judicial  districts;  the  Cape  Fear 
Division  was  composed  of  the  Wilmington  and  Cape  Fear  judicial  districts;  the  Western  Division  was 
composed  of  the  Washington  and  Mero  judicial  districts;  and  the  Yadkin  Division  was  composed  of 
the  Salisbury  and  Morgan  judicial  districts.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  1-3.  On  April  2,  1790  North 
Carolina  ceded  her  western  land  to  the  United  States,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  congressional  di- 
visions was  made.  These  five  new  divisions  were:  the  Albemarle,  the  Roanoke,  the  Cape  Fear,  the 
Centre,  and  the  Yadkin.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  64-65.  The  census  return  having  been  complet- 
ed, the  General  Assembly  in  1792  divided  the  State  into  ten  Congressional  Districts.  Laws  of  North 
Carolina  1792,  ch.  XVII.     See  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1790-1804. 

"  Timothy  Bloodworth,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  was  a  representative  from 
New  Hanover  County  in  the  General  Asembly  1778-1789,  1791,  1794,  and  1795.  He  was  a  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  1790-1791,  and  a  senator  in  Congress,  1795-1801.  North  Carolina  Manual 
1913,   pp.    720-721,   913-15. 

15  William  Barry  Grove  was  a  representative  from  Cumberland  County  in  the  General  Assembly, 
1787-1790,  and  a  representative  in  Congress,  1791-1802.  North  Carolina  Manual  1913,  pp.  575, 
912-15. 

i«  Nathaniel  Macon  was  a  representative  from  Warren  County  in  the  General  Assembily,  1782, 
1784,  and  1790.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1791,  and  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives until  1815:  was  speaker  of  the  House,  1801-1807:  was  in  the  Senate.  1815-1828,  and 
was  president  pro  tern  of  the  Senate,  1826-1827.  North  Carolina  Manual  1913,  pp.  834-35, 
912-25. 
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FIFTY  SEVEN  PERSONS  FROM  MARYLAND  TO  SETTLE 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA'' 

N  E  W  B  E  R  N  ,  December  14. 

Since  our  last,  several  Vessels  arrived  here  from  the  Northward,  par- 
ticularly a  Sloop  from  Maryland  with  57  Passengers,  chiefly  Families,  who 
are  come  to  settle  in  the  Province. 

Last  Night  arrived  here  a  Quaker  Preacher,  and  his  Wife,  and  this  Day 
they  both  preached  here  to  a  numerous  Audience.  The  Doctrines  which 
they  chiefly  handled,  were  Original  Sin,  and  the  Necessity  of  Regeneration ; 
moral  Reflections  on  the  Luxuries,  Pomps  and  Vanities  of  the  World,  and 
a  particular  Caution  to  the  young  Ladies  against  Dress,  and  other  juvenile 
Pleasures  and  Diversions;  concluded  with  a  suitable  Prayer,  to  deprecate 
God's  Judgment  on  a  sinful  World;  and  that  he  would  be  mercifully  pleas- 
ed to  diffuse  his  holy  Spirit  among  the  People.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
take  Notice,  that  the  Caution  and  Advice  to  the  Ladies,  was  delivered  by 
the  Preacher's  Wife,  who  seem'd  to  have  a  more  than  common  Influence 
of  the  holy  Spirit;  as  her  Doctrines  were  delivered  with  great  emphatic 
Energy  and  Elocution. 

SHIPS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  AT  BEAUFORT  1764'^ 
CUSTOM-HOUSE,    Port-Beaufort, 

Entered  Inwards.  From 

Aug.  21st.  Schooner  Sally  &  Polly,  Robert  Harris,  New  York 

Sloop  Newport,  Owin  Griffin,  Virginia 

Sloop  Betsey,  Joseph  Hodson,  Boston 

Schooner  Halifax,  Benj  Appelton,  Tortola 

Schooner  Nancy,  Peter  Osborne,  Philadelphia 

Sloop  Anne,  John  Haley,  New  York 

Schooner  James,  Joseph  Crispin,  Philadelphia 

Sloop  Newbern  Packet,  John  Ross,  Barbadoes 

Brigt.  Little  Nancy,  William  Temple,  Virginia 

Sloop  Friendship,  Oliver  Hull,  Rhode-Island 

Snow  Dorothy,  John  Graham,  Barbadoes 
Schooner  Joseph,  Stephen  Williams,  Do 

Sloop  Endeavour,  John  Pender,  Jun.  Philadelphia 

Clear'd  Outwards.  For 

Schooner  James,  Joseph  Crispin,  Virginia 

Sloop  Nancy,  Stephen  Andrews,  Boston 

Sloop  Industry,  Silvanus  Curtis,  N.  York 


'■^  The  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or.  Universal  Intelligencer  Dec.  7  to  Dec.  14,  1764,  p.  8, 
c.   2. 

1*  The  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or.  Universal  Intelligencer,  Sept.  21  to  Sept.  28,  Oct.  5, 
1764,  p.   5,   6,   c.   2,   1. 
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Sloop  William,  Simon  Reeves,  Quebeck 

Sloop  Richmond,  Nathan  Fanning,  Rh.  Island 

Schooner  Britannia,  George  Fulford,  S.  Carolina 

Schooner  Dolphin,  Abraham  Bordon,  N.  York 

Sloop  Speedwell,  Isaac  Antrum,  Philadelphia 
Schooner  Sally  &  Polly,  William  Elkink,         N.  York 
Sloop  Charming  Sally,  John  Oliver,  Do 

Schooner  Nancy,  John  Lyle,  Jamaica 

Sloop  Elizabeth,  Nathaniel  Sloo,  S.  Carolina 

Schooner  Halifax,  Freeman  Ellis,  New  York 


LETTER  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA'^ 
HALIFAX,  April  9. 

Philadelphia,  March  28,  1794. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives^^  of  North-Carolina  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  request  the  favour  of  Mr,  Hodge^^  to  give  the  follow- 
ing a  place  in  his  paper,  for  the  information  of  their  fellow-citizens. 


Philadelphia,  March  27,  1794. 
Fellow-citizens  of  North-Carolina, 

WE  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  us,  to  address  to  you  our  ideas  on  the 
present  state  of  our  political  affairs.^^  As  soon  as  the  war^^  in  Europe  had 
'embraced  those  powers  with  whom  the  'United  States  have  the  most  exten- 
'sive  relations,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  our  intercourse  with 
'them  might  be  interrupted,  and  our  disposition  for  peace  drawn  into  ques- 
tion by  suspicions  too  often  entertained  by  belligerent  nations' — the  Ex- 
ecutive took  decisive  measures  in  consequence,  to  place  before  those  con- 
cerned, our  determination  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality ,^^  to  the  end 
that  as  we  would  observe  justice  and  moderation  towards  all  nations,  we 
might  have  a  right  to  expect  the  same  from  them.  We  have,  however  to 
lament,  that  our  endeavours  to  manifest  a  desire  for  peace,  have  not  met 

18  The  North-Carolina  Journal,   April  9,    1794,   p.   3,   c.   2,   3. 

20  Benjamin  Hawkins  wrote  this  letter.  W.  B.  Grove  to  John  Steele,  April  2,  1794.  Wag- 
staff,   H.   M.,    (ed)  The  Papers  of  John  Steele,   Vol.   I,   p.    114. 

21  Abraham  Hodge  was  born  in  New  York  in  1755.  During  the  Revolution  he  conducted  the 
Whig  Press  of  Samuel  Lowdon,  and  Washington's  travelling  press  while  the  army  was  stationed  at 
Valley  Forge.  About  1785  he  moved  to  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  and  in  1792  began  to  publish 
The  North-Carolina  Journal.  He  was  printer  to  the  State,  and  an  early  donor  to  the  library  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  The  North  Carolina  Press  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,   pp.   41-42. 

22  Conflict  and  misunderstanding  over  the  war,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  interrupted, 
and  in  some  cases  seized  by  belligerent  nations,  Genet's  arrival,  stay,  and  the  request  by  the  United 
States  for  his  recall,  Washington's  neutrality  proclamation,  and  rumor  that  the  South  and  West  were 
raising  troops  for  war,  were  some  of  the  causes  for  political  unrest  in  the  United  States.  McMaster, 
John  B.,  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,   Vol.   II,   p.    110,   ff. 

23  The  French  Revolution  began  in  July  1789.  In  April  1792  following  the  Declaration  of 
Pillmitz,  France  declared  war  against  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  1793  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain 
and  Sardinia  were  added  to  the  list  of  enemies.  Hayes,  C.  J.  H.,  A  Political  and  Social  History 
of  Modern  Europe,   Vol.    I,    pp.    493-515. 

2*  Washington's  neutrality  proclamation  was  issued  April  2,  1793.  McMaster,  John  B.,  A  His- 
tory of  the  People  of  the  United  States.   Vol.  II,   p.   98. 
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the  deserved  success.  The  vexations  and  spoiliations  committed  on  our  ves- 
sels and  commerce  by  the  cruisers  and  officers  of  some  of  the  belligerent 
powers,^^  and  particularly  those  of  Great-Britain,  induce  a  belief  that  the 
United  States-^  have  arrived  at  that  crisis,  when  an  effectual  preparation^'^ 
for  war  is  indispensable  to  give  effect  to  our  demand  for  reparation  of  the 
wrongs  done  to  our  trade,  as  well  as  to  prevent  an  increase  of  them. 

The  cruisers  under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  have 
already  captured  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  vessels  in  the  West  Indies,^^ 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  condemned  in  the  courts  of  admiral- 
ty there,  and  probably  the  whole.  While  they  were  making  these  cap- 
tures, it  was  by  many  supposed  (and  the  suppositions  was  grounded  on 
the  apparently  vague  order  from  the  British  King)  that  a  supposed  neces- 
sity for  seizing  and  detaining  our  vessels  existed,  to  facilitate  some  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that 
condemnation  would  not  place. 

We  yet  hope  that  a  temperately  firm  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  our 
government  may  be  listened  to,  as  our  republican  allies  have  by  their 
successful  efforts,  since  the  issuing  of  these  nefarious  orders  against  our 
lawful  commerce,  proved  themselves  worthy  of  being  styled  the  asserters 
and  defenders  of  the  rights  of  man  in  Europe,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  coalesced  powers  for  the  re-establishment  as  well  as  support  of  the 
ancient  system  of  things.  The  French  armies  have  been  successful  against 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  Naples  and  Sardinia,  at  Toulon;  and  on  the  Rhine 
against  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  at  home  against  Fanaticism. 

We  are  fortifying  our  harbours^^  and  sea-ports,  preparing  cannon,  arms 
and  the  necessary  implements  of  war.  We  have  laid  a  general  embargo^^ 
for  thirty  days,  and  are  endeavoring  to  devise  every  means  in  our  power 
to  face  the  existing,  as  well  as  eventual  state  of  things.  We  hope  our 
fellow-citizens  will  take  early  measures  to  secure  to  themselves  plenty  at 
home.  The  season  for  planting  cotton,  and  sowing  hemp  and  flax, 
is  arrived,  an  abundance  of  these  articles  aided  by  wool,  is  desirable 
in  peace,  and  indispensable  in  time  of  war.  By  paying  proper  attention 
to  these  important  articles  of  domestic  concern,  at  this  crisis,  the  incon- 


25  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Holland,  Spain  and  Sardinia.  Later  others  entered  the 
war.     Hayes,   C.   J.  H.,   A  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe,   Vol.   I,   p.   505. 

28  The  Republicans  were  anxious  for  war,  but  Washington  wanted  peace.  McMaster,  John  B., 
A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.     Vol.   II,  p.  97  ff. 

27  In  March  1794  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  fortification  of  harbors.  Forts  and 
redoubts  were  to  be  thrown  up  at  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Gloucester,  Salem,  Boston,  Newport,  New 
London,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Ocracoke  Inlet,  Cape  Fear 
River,  Georgetown,  Charleston,  St.  Mary's,  and  Savannah.  A  few  days  later  a  navy  was  begun. 
Six  frigates,  two  hundred  cannons,  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  balls,  and  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  muskets,  small  arms,  and  stores  were  authorized.     Ibid.,  pp.   170-172. 

28  At  St.  Eustatia  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  at  Bermuda  eleven  ships  were  condemned 
by  the  British  courts.  At  St.  George  ships  were  boarded,  property  destroyed  or  stolen  and  personal 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  passengers.  At  Martinique  American  seamen  were  horribly  treated,  and  at 
St.  Ketts,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  and  Basseterre  conditions  were  equally  as  bad.  British  pri- 
vateers plundered  American  ships  and  suppressed  American  seamen.      Ibid.,  pp.   166,   167,   168,   169. 

29  Vide  note  27  above. 

^0  Washington  issued  his  embargo  proclamation  March  26,  1794.  The  embargo  was  for 
thirty  days,  but  before  the  thirty  days  has  passed  Congress  extended  it  thirty  days.  On  May  25  the 
embargo  was  lifted.     Ibid.,   pp.   173-174. 
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veniences  that  may  arise  from  the  interruption  of  commerce  may  be  antici- 
pated, and  our  wants  supplied  from  our  internal  resources. 

Benj.  HawkinSy^^  Jos.  Winston/^  W.  B.  Grove,^^ 

Alex.  Martin/^  Alex.  Mebane,^^  B.  Williams,'''^ 

Jos.  M'Dowell,^^  W.  J.  Dawson/''  Tho.  Blount.'*' 

Matthew  Lock,^'*  James  Gillespie,^^ 


The  cloud  appears  to  thicken  over  our  heads^ — and  if  possible  it  seems, 
that  the  United  States  will  be  involved  in  a  war. — Ten  years  of  peace  have 
rolled  away,  while  we  have  been  advancing  in  the  scale  of  prosperity  and 
happiness  beyond  all  former  example — but  alas — how  uncertain  are  the 
fairest  prospects  and  enjoyments!  Ambition  and  avarice,  the  curse  of  na- 
tions, as  of  individuals,  more  than  threaten  to  undermine  the  best  founda- 
tion that  ever  was  laid  for  human  felicity. 

If  the  sword  must  be  unsheathed,  let  Union  reign  in  our  Councils — 
and  Energy  mark  our  conduct — this  will  appal  our  enemies,  and  again 
crown  with  glory  the  American  Character. 

Congress  have  it  in  contemplation  to  enrol  a  select  militia*^  of  80,000 
men,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  President — to  be  armed  and  accoutred 
at  the  public  expence. 

MEETING  IN  WARRENTOm' 

HALIFAX,  April  30. 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  WARRENTON,  on 
Tuesday  the  15th  inst.  convened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 


21  Benjamin  Hawkins  represented  Bute  County  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1778,  and  Warren 
County  in  1784.  He  was  a  senator  in  Congress,  1790-1795.  North  Carolina  Manual  1913,  pp. 
524,   835,   911-12. 

32  Alexander  Martin  represented  Guilford  County  in  the  General  Assembly,  1778-1782,  1785,  and 
1787-1788.  He  was  governor  1782-1785  and  1789-1792,  and  a  senator  in  Congress,  1793-1799. 
Ibid.,   pp.   417,    630-31,   912-14. 

3'^  Joseph  McDowell  represented  Burke  County  in  the  General  Assembly,  1780-1783  and  1785- 
1794.      He  was  a  representative  in  Congress,    1793-1795.      Ibid.,   pp.    519-20,    913. 

3^  Matthew  Lock  represented  Rowan  in  the  General  Assembly,  1777-1785  and  1789-1792.  He 
was  a  representative  in  Congress,   1793-1799.     Ibid.,   pp.   789-90,   913-14. 

2^  Joseph  Winston  represented  Surry  County  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1777,  1787  and  1789. 
He  was  a  representative  in  Congress,    1793-1795.     Ibid.,   pp.    812-13,    913. 

38  Alexander  Mebane  represented  Orange  County  in  the  General  Assembly,  1783-1784  and  1789- 
1792.      He  was  a  representative  in  Congress,    1793-1795.     Ibid.,  pp.   737-38,   913. 

37  William  J.    Dawson  was  a  representative  in   Congress,    1793-1795.      Ibid.,    pp.    737-38,    913. 

38  James  Gillespie  represented  Duplin  County  in  the  General  Assembly,  1779-1780,  1783-178C, 
1789  and  1792.  He  was  a  Councilor  of  State,  1785  and  1789,  and  a  representative  in  Congress, 
1793-1799  and  1803-1805.     Ibid.,   pp.    423-24,    575,    913-15. 

39  Vide  note  15  above. 

*o  Benjamin  Williams  represented  Craven  County  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1779,  Johnston 
County,  1780-1781,  1784-1786,  and  1789,  and  Moore  County,  1807  and  1809.  ;He  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,    1793-1795,   and  governor,    1799-1802.      Ibid.,   pp.   417,    568,    667,    711,    913. 

*i  Thomas  Blount  represented  Edgecombe  County  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1792  and  1799. 
He  was  a  representative  in  Congress,    1793-1799.      Ibid.,   pp.   600,    913-14. 

^2  On  May  9,  1794  Congress  approved  an  act  which  directed  the  executives  of  the  several 
states  to  organize,  arm,  and  equip  according  to  law,  and  have  ready  at  a  moments'  notice  80,000 
effective  militia.  The  number  from  each  state  was  specified.  Georgia  1,333;  South  Carolina  3,- 
550;  North  Carolina  7,331;  Kentucky  1,532;  Virginia  11,377,  Maryland  5,418;  Delaware  1,256; 
Pennsylvania  10,768;  New  Jersey  4,318;  New  York  7,971;  Vermont  2,139;  Connecticut  5,881; 
Rhode  Island  1,697;  Massachusetts  11,885;  New  Hampshire  3,544.  Annals  of  Congress.  Third 
Congress.      1993-1995,    p.    1446. 

*3  The  North-Carolina  lournal,  April  30,   1794,  p.   3,  c.   1,   2,   3. 
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tion  the  letter  adressed  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  state 
of  North-Carolina  now  in  Congresjs,  to  their  fellow-citizens,  Dr.  JAS.  G. 
BREHON^*  was  nominated  to,  and  took  the  chair;  when  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  letter  from  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  this 
state  in  Congress,  dated  March  27th,  1794,  be  now  read. 

Resolved,  That  an  answer  thereto,  expressing  the  thanks  and  approba- 
munication  made,  be  now  prepared. 

On  which  Mr.  William  Falkener*^  was  requested  to  prepare  the  same, 
who  soon  presented  the  following  address  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
tion  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  their  duteous  attention,  and  for  the  com- 
to: 

To  the  Senators  and  Representatives  for  the  state  of 
North-Carolina,  now  in  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 

Fellow-Citizens  I 

THE  citizens  of  the  county  of  Warren  (as  a  part  of  the  state  of  North- 
Carolina)  feeling  a  grateful  sense  for  your  having  discharged  the  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  you  by  >our  communication  from  Philadelphia,  of  the  27th 
ult.  with  respect  to  the  probable  consequence  of  the  determination  of  Con- 
gress, avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  acknowledg- 
ments, and  beg  of  you  as  it  is  the  first  testimonial  publicily  exhibited  of 
genuine  republican  representation,  to  accept  their  thanks  for  the  attention 
you  pay  your  constituents.  Too  far  distant  from  information,  we  are  un- 
able to  decide  upon  what  measures  are  necessary  to  be  adopted — our  re- 
liance is  in  you,  and  others  the  federate  Representativs  of  our  great  repub- 
lic: but  from  what  you  describe  we  are  obliged  to  say,  "That  our  anticipa- 
tions have  been  sorely  verified."  The  spoliations*^  committed  on  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  their  shameful  detentions,  and  the  vexatious  con- 
sequences to  those  concerned  therein,  are  aggressions  of  too  indignant  and 
calamitous  a  nature  for  an  independent  people  to  be  submitting  to,  and  it 
has  long  been  (as  'tis  well  known  to  some  of  you)  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
us,  that  efficient  means  to  counteract  such  daring  outrages  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  devised. 

The  glorious  success  of  our  allies*^  (which  we  have  celebrated  with  gen- 
uine fervour)  has  made  no  alterations  in  our  principles;  it  has  animated 
our  hopes,  which  are  that  the  Rights  of  Men  may  be  universally  establish- 
ed, and  it  has  prevented  the  affliction  we  should  have  felt  had  their  enemies 
been  victorious.     But  the  insults  offered  to  the  U.  States,  and  the  re- 

**  James  Gloster  Brehon  was  one  of  the  trustees  mentioned  in  the  act  incorporating  the  Warren- 
ton  Academy  in  1786.  Coon,  Charles  L.,  North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies,  1790-1840,  p. 
574.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Academy,  1798.  Coon,  Charles  L.,  The 
Beginning  of  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina,  A  Documentary  History,  1790-1840.  Vol.  I, 
p.   15. 

*^  William  Falkener  was  a  native  of  England,  but  lived  in  the  United  States  more  than  thirty 
years  before  his  death.  "He  might  be  called  the  Founder  of  the  Seminaries  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  in  this  section  of  the  country.  ...  He  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  pensmen  of  his 
day.  He  was  a  warm  and  Sincere  Republican.  ..."  He  died  December  6,  1819,  at  the  age  of 
68  years.     Coon,  Charles  L.,  North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies,   1790-1840,  pp.   594-95. 

*^  Vide  note  28  above. 

*'  Vide  note  25  above  for  list  of  belligerents. 
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strictions  contumeliously  laid  upon  our  commerce,  were  equally  "nefari- 
ous," though  no  such  events  had  been  atchieyed,  and  whether  they  were 
committed  by  one  nation  or  another,  the  independent  dignity  of  Amenica 
we  hope  will  ever  be  manifest. 

The  necessity  of  fortifying  the  harbours  and  seaports  of  this  extended 
country,  we  suppose  has  been  made  evident;  yet  whilst  we  approve  your 
general  conduct,  permit  us  to  advise  and  charge  you  to  guard  against  every 
possible  additional  unnecessary  expenditure  such  means  may  expose  you 
to,  by  having  a  definite  account  (as  nearly  as  such  matters  will  admit)  of 
the  actual  expense,  so  that  the  appendages  of  office,  &c.  &c.  {which  many 
may  deem  necessary)  may  not  be  more  burthensome  on  the  good  citizens 
of  the  United  States  than  the  armaments  and  fortifications. 

The  embargo  you  mention  as  being  generally  laid,  rather  dissipates  than 
encreases  the  gloom  which  assailed  our  minds  in  one  part  of  your  commu- 
nication. Our  wish  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  shall  not  make  us  heedless 
of  your  patriotic  and  friendly  recommendations,  but  we  shall  as  well  by  ex- 
ample as  encouragement  stimulate  that  agricultural  spirit,  which  may  en- 
able us  to  prove,  if  necessity  requires  it,  that  we  have  "internal  resources." 

We  salute  you  fraternally,  and  most  gratefully  subscribe  ourselves,  your 

satisfied  fellow-citizens. 

Resolved,  That  an  advertisement  be  immediately  published,  inviting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  to  assemble,  that  such  as  approve  may  subscribe 
the  above  address  on  Saturday  the  19th  inst. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  William  Falkener, 
for  his  kind  attention  in  preparing  the  above  adress. 

J.  G.  BREHON,  Chairman. 

*The  above  address  was  signed  generally  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
and  afterwards  by  a  great  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  county,  and 
is  forwarded  to  our  members  in  Congress. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Fayetteville, 
on  the  17th  and  18th  of  April,  1794. 

Colonel  GUILFORD  DUDLEY^«  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  from  citizen  Grove,^^  in  Congress,  was  read,  containing  his  sen- 
timents on  our  present  political  situation;  also  an  address  from  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  of  this  state  in  Congress  to  their  constituents,  to- 
gether with  some  congressional  and  other  intelligence,  contained  in  the  sev- 
eral newspapers. 

48  Guilford  Dudley  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolution.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  586-87.  In  1776 
he  was  authorized  to  hold  an  election  in  Halifax  County.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  X,  p.  946.  Here- 
after this  work  will  be  referred  to  as  C.  /?.  In  1785  he  was  nominated  for  a  Councilor  of  State,  but 
was  not  elected.     S.   R.,   Vol.   XVII,    pp.    334,    377;    Vol.    XX,    pp.    47,    48. 

**>  William  B.  Grove  mentioned  in  note  15  above.  Grove  in  writing  to  John  Steele  on  April  2, 
1794,  among  other  things  said,  "I  signed  a  paper  a  few  days  ago  drawn  up  by  Hawkins,  addressed 
to  the  People  of  the  State,  tis  to  be  in  Hodges  paper — I  don't  know  that  it  can  do  any  harm,  but 
one  reflection  I  wish  I  had  not  put  my  name  on  it — .  .  ."  Wagstaff,  H.  M.,  (ed)  The  Papers 
of  John  Steele,   Vol.   I,   p.    114. 
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Resolved,  That  the  public  communication  from  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  state  in  Congress,  published  in  the  North-Carolina  journ- 
al on  the  9th  inst.  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  their  constituents. 

Resolved,  That  the  early  and  constant  attention  of  citizen  Grove,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  this  district,  in  communicating  to  us  from  time 
to  time  his  sentiments  on  the  situation  of  our  country,  deserves  our  public 
thanks. 

Resolved,  That  a  standing  committee  of  correspondence  be  appointed, 
to  receive  communications  from  our  members  in  Congress  (or  any  like 
committee  in  the  union)  and  publish  the  same  throughout  the  district;  and 
the  said  committee  shall  be  the  vehicle  by  which  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  may  be  conveyed  to  their  Representatives.  Also  that  the  commit- 
tee be  empowered  to  call  a  town  meeting,  when  in  their  judgments  it  may 
seem  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  citizens  Ker,^^ 
Hay,^^  Taylor,^"  Howard,^^  Sibley,''^  and  Tarbe,^^  to  draw  up  an  address 
to  our  Representatives  in  Congress,  relative  to  the  present  situation  of  our 
national  affairs,  and  recommending  a  continuance  of  that  vigour  for  the 
public  safety,  and  attention  to  the  interests  and  rights  of  their  country, 
which  their  conduct  has  hitherto  manifested. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  resolution  the  committee  reported  an  ad- 
dress; which  being  read,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  is  as  follows: 

To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  Alexander  Martin,  Joseph  M'Dowell,  Matthew 
Lock,  Joseph  Winston,  Alexander  Mebane,  William  J.  Dawson,  James 
Gillespie,  William  B.  Grove,  Benjamin  Williams,  and  Thomas  Blount, 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  Con- 
gress. 

CITIZENS, 

We  have  received  with  pleasure  and  approbation  your  address  to  your 
constituents.  We  sympathize  with  you  and  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  public  affairs.  The  present  moment,  indeed,  calls  for  a  free 
communication  of  sentiments  between  the  people  and  their  Representa- 
tives, as  peculiarly  necessary.  Longer  silence  would  be  injurious  to  our 
feelings  and  our  duty. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  observed  in  Europe,   a   growing  spirit  of 


50  This  is  probably  Rev.  David  Ker  who  had  charge  of  the  Fayetteville  Academy  in  1794.  Vide 
Coon,   Charles  L.,   North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies,    1790-1840.      P.   60. 

°i  John  Hay  who  represented  Fayetteville  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1790,  1793,  1799  and 
1805,   and  Cumberland  County  in  1786.      North  Carolina  Manual  1913,   pp.    573-575. 

°2  John  Louis  Taylor  who  represented  Fayetteville  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1792,  1794-1795. 
He  was  superior  court  judge  1798-1818  and  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  1818-1829.  Ibid.,  pp. 
446,   448,   573. 

53  Caleb  D.  Howard,  a  joint  publisher  of  The  North-Carolina  Chronicle,  or  Fayetteville  Ga- 
zette,   Weeks,    Stephen   B.,    The  Press  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,    p.    44. 

"  John  Sibley,  a  physician,  who  in  conjunction  with  Caleb  D.  Howard  began  to  publish  The 
North-Carolina  Chronicle,  or  Fayetteville  Gazette,  in  1789.  Ibid.,  p.  44.  He  was  also  post- 
master at  Fayetteville.     Fayetteville  Gazette,   Sept.   25,    1792.     p.   4,   c.   3. 

"^  Peter  A.  Forbe  who  was  a  copartner  of  Peter  Perry.  Perry  &  Forbe  were  merchants  of 
Fayetteville  selling  liquors,  wines  and  dry  goods.  The  North-Carolina  Chronicle,  or  Fayetteville 
Gazette,  Feb.  21,  1791,  p.  6,  c.  2.  County  Court  Minutes,  Cumberland  County,  July  1791, 
Oct.   1793. 
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liberty,  nourished  by  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  man- 
kind, and  more  particularly  excited  by  that  happy  revolution  in  this  land, 
of  which  we  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits.  To  smother  this  spirit,  we  have 
seen  the  most  formidable  combination  of  despots  which  mankind  ever  wit- 
nessed. In  Poland'^^  we  have  seen  this  combination  dictate  to  a  people 
who  were  shaking  off  those  fetters  which  had  long  damped  the  energies  of 
the  human  mind:  In  this  attempt  we  have  seen  them  successful,  and 
claiming  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  that  unhappy  country,  as  the  wages 
of  their  diabolical  policy.  In  France  we  have  seen  them  tampering  with  a 
wicked  aristocracy  to  suppress  a  successful  revolution.^'^  They  have  used 
all  the  arts  of  bribery  to  divide,  all  the  efforts  of  a  sanguinary  despotism  to 
intimidate  that  nation ;  hitherto,  happily  without  effect.  We  have  seen  the 
government  of  Britain-''*  avow  their  connection  with  this  league  of  tyrants, 
and,  contrary  to  the  interest  and  wishes  of  their  people,  lavish  their  blood 
and  treasures  to  extirpate  liberty  from  the  earth,  and  rivet  the  chains  of 
despotism  on  the  human  race.  We  have  seen  this  profligate  government, 
in  Britain  and  Ireland  violate  the  forms  and  spirit  of  their  constitution,  to 
suppress  the  efforts  of  liberty  among  their  own  citizens,^^  and  transporting 
into  the  most  degrading  slavery  men  who  were  an  ornament  to  society, 
whose  only  crime  was  their  LOVE  OF  LIBERTY.  We  have  seen  this  gov- 
ernment dictating  the  terms  of  commerce  to  the  few  neutral  nations  that 
remained  in  Europe,  and  even  by  open  force  driving  some  of  them  into 
their  abominable  league. 

These  things,  Citizens,  America  has  seen,  and  her  people,  with  sympathy 
and  awful  apprehension  have  witnessed  the  contest.  But  our  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action  seemed  to  render  our  assistance  of  little  avail  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  The  genius  of  republicanism  is  favourable  to  peace, 
and  consequently  we  are  unprepared  with  those  means  of  offensive  war 
which  are  necessary  to  despotic  governments. — America  was  therefore  con- 
tent to  acquiesce  in  pacific  measures,  and  we,  as  well  as  other  citizens,  were 
friends  to  neutrality.  '^But  the  condyct  of  the  British  government  to  this 
"country,  particularly  of  late,  has  been  marked  with  such  baseness,  inso- 
"lence,  and  duplicity,  that  we  can  no  longer  submit,  without  feeling  our- 
"selves  slaves."  They  have  injured  our  fair  trade  with  France,  and  there- 
by attempted  to  make  us  tools  to  promote  their  wicked  views  against  that 
country.  They  have  presumed  to  make  laws  for  our  trade  with  our  own 
allies  in  the  West-Indies.  They  have  inveigled  our  ships  into  their  ports,^^ 
and  condemned   them  by  mock  trials  and  arbitrary   regulations.     These 

S6  In  1772  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  joined  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  In  1793  Prussia 
and  Russia  made  a  second  partition.  In  1795  Austria  again  joined  Prussia  and  Russia  in  making  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  which  was  the  final  dismemberment  of  that  country.  Hayes,  C.  J.  H.,  A 
Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe.  Vol.   I.  pp.  361,   387-388. 

^'^  The  French  Revolution  which  began  in  July  1789. 

ss  In  1793  France  declared  war  against  England,  and  Pitt  joined  in  the  coalition  which  was  form- 
ed against  the  French  in  an  effort  to  reinstate  the  French  Monarch.  Tant,  T.  F.,  An  Advanced 
History  of  Great  Britain,   p.   598. 

59  The  Irish  having  been  limited  in  their  Parliamentary  powers,  took  advantage  of  England's  be- 
ing involved  in  war,  and  in  1782  passed  a  declaration  of  legislative  independence.  In  this  declara- 
tion Ireland  repudiated  the  control  which  England  had  so  long  exercised  over  her  Parliament.  Eng- 
land was  forced  to  recognize  this  act.     Ibid.,  pp.   586-587. 

«o  Vide  note  28  above. 
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things  America  ought  not,  and  we  trust  she  will  not  longer  endure.  Our 
sympathy  with  other  friends  to  freedom  is  warned  "by  our  remembrance  of 
"the  past,  and  our  sense  of  the  present  wrongs  of  this  country."  We  are 
now  convinced  that  the  cause  of  liberty  is  ours  from  interest,  as  well  as 
from  feeling. 

In  this  crisis,  so  momentous  to  liberty  and  to  our  country,  we  have  the 
firmest  confidence  in  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  will  adopt  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  measures 
to  repel  these  injuries,  to  do  justice  to  our  suffering  citizens,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  honour  and  independence  of  this  country.  Called  on  by  the 
present  appearance  of  affairs,  to  anticipate  war  as  the  event,  we  are  happy 
to  declare,  WE  WILL  UNANIMOUSLY  CONSIDER  THAT  WAR  AS 
JUST  AND  NECESSARY.  Our  local  situation  and  circumstances  point 
out  war  as  an  evil  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  us;  our  commerce,  during  its 
existence  may  be  destroyed,  and  our  agriculture  injured.  These  sacrifices 
we  will  cheerfully  make  to  common  interests  of  that  government  of  which 
we  are  citizens  and  which  we  are  all  equally  DETERMINED  TO  SUP- 
PORT. 

GUILFORD  DUDLEY,6i  Chairman, 

SAMUEL  D.  PURVIANCE,62  Secretary. 


OBITUARIES  PRIOR  TO  1800 

These  obituary  notices  v^ill  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  cover- 
ing the  period  prior  to  and  including  the  year  1800.  They  will  be 
taken  from  the  North  Carolina  nev^spapers  now  on  file  in  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

THOMAS  READ  DEAD'' 

E  D  E  N  T  O  N  ,  November  17. 

On  Sunday  morning,  26th  ult.  departed  this  Hfe,  at  Borden  town, 
THOMAS  READ,  Esq.  late  master  of  the  ship  Alliance,  and  during  the 
late  war,  a  Captain  in  the  American  navy.  While  integrity,  benevolence, 
patriotism  and  courage,  united  with  the  most  gentle  manners,  are  respected 
and  admired  among  men,  the  name  of  this  valuable  citizen  and  soldier  will 
be  revered  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was,  in  the  noblest  im- 
port of  the  word — a  MAN. 


61  Vide  note  48  above. 

62  Samuel  D.    Purviance  represented  Cumberland  County  in  the  General   Assembly  in   1798-1799 
and  1801.     North  Carolina  Manual  1913,  p.   575. 

63  The  State  Gazette  of  North-Carolina,  Nov.   17,   1788,   p.  3,  c.   2. 
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ISAAC  SESSIONS  DEAD'^ 

DIED) — on  the  19th  Inst,  at  the  Shallow-ford  surry  county,  Mr. 
ISAAC  SESSIONS.     Merchant  of  that  place. 

RICHARD  BLACKLEDGE  DROWNED'' 
NEWBERN,  Sept.  26. 

Last  Week  a  very  melancholy  Accident  happened  at  Core-Sound.  Mr. 
Richard  Blackledge,  of  this  County,  who  was  carrying  on  the  Public  Salt 
Works  of  this  State,  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  crossing  over  from  the 
Town  of  Beaufort  to  the  Salt  Works  on  New-Port  River,  together  with  a 
white  Boy  and  a  Negro  Fellow.  After  condoling  with  his  disconsolate 
Widow,  and  numerous  and  amiable  Family,  on  the  Loss  of  so  tender  a  Hus- 
band and  Parent,  we  are  next  to  view  him  in  a  Public  Character,  and  de- 
plore his  Loss  as  a  public  Misfortune.  He  has  been  employed  on  several 
Public  Services  by  this  State,  in  which  he  manifested  a  Spirit  active,  en- 
terprising, and  indefatigable;  and  was  just  in  a  fair  Way  of  bringing  the 
Salt  Works  to  Perfection,  and  supplying  the  State  with  great  Quantities  of 
that  useful  Article. 

By  a  Gentleman  just  arrived  from  Charles-Town,  we  are  informed,  that 
one  of  the  large  three  decked  Ships  lately  carried  in  there  by  Capt.  Biddle 
in  the  Randolph  continental  Frigate,  proves  to  be  a  Prize  taken  by  Capt. 
Palmer  in  the  Privateer  Nancy,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Stanly  of  this  Town. 
It  seems  a  few  Days  after  Capt.  Palmer  took  her,  a  large  Ship  of  20  Guns 
from  Jamaica  retook  her,  in  a  Day  or  two  after  which  the  Randolph  fell 
in  with  them  both  and  conducted  them  safe  to  Charles-Town.  The  Nancy 
has  also  taken  a  Guinea-Man  with  100  Slaves,  Ivory,  and  other  Valuables, 
and  sent  her  into  Georgia. 

RICHARD  HOSKINS  AND  DR.  FREDERICK  RAMCKE  DEAD'' 

EDENTON, 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  Sept.  10. 

(DIED)  on  the  27th  August,  1800,  6  miles  above  Edenton,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hoskins,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  he  being  the  first  and  only  one 
taken  out  of  his  family,  left  behind  him  his  widow  and  13  children,  nearly 
all  grown,  he  is  much  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him  in  particular  by  the 
poor,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow. 

DEPARTED  this  Hfe  or  Friday  morning  the  29th  of  July  last,  at  his 
House  in  Edenton,  Dr.  FREDERICK  RAMCKE.  Who,  by  the  gentle- 
ness &  suavity  of  his  manners,  his  skill  &  application  in  the  medical  art, 
the  friendliness  and  hospitality  of  his  disposition,  justly  merited  and  ac- 

«*  Fayetteville  Gazette,  Oct.  30,   1792,  p.  3,  c.  4. 

86  The  North-Carolina  Gazette,  Sept.   26,   1777,   p.   3,   c.   2. 

««  The  Post- Angel;  or  Universal  Entertainment,  Sept.   10,   1800,  p.   3,  c.  2. 
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quired  the  affection  and  esteem  of  every  one.  His  death  must  be  re- 
greted  as  a  loss  to  the  public,  in  being  bereaved  of  the  services  of  a  man 
of  unblemished  morals,  untainted  integrity,  and  singular  probity  and 
goodness.  He  grudged  not  his  trouble  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  his  heart 
was  too  good  to  let  him  see  the  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures,  without 
offering  a  willing  hand  to  relieve  them.  And  his  disposition  too  liberal 
to  let  him  accept  a  jee.  In  fine  he  was  of  amiable  manners — one  of  the 
best  men;  and  his  sociable  disposition  qualified  him  for  the  kind  friend 
and  cheerful  companion. 

A  jew  lines  on  the  melancholy  death  of  Doctor  Frederick  Ramcke.  29th 
August,  1800. 

THRICE  welcome  grim  death,  thy 

Horrors  are  fled. 
My  pleasure  is  thus,  to  rest  with 

the  dead. 
What  pleasure  on  earth,  that  men 

can  compare, 
To  the  sweetness  of  death,  which 

ends  all  despair. 

Now  while  in  my  tomb,  in  silence  I 

rest 
The  pleasures  of  life,  being  trifles 

at  best; 
Then  weep  not  my  friends,  my  choice 

is  now  made. 
To  prepare  my  own  end,  was  to  rest 

with  the  dead. 

Adieu  my  dear  children,  my  wife  and 

my  friends; 
Why  should  you  lament,  when  my 

trouble  now  ends: 
How  glorious  the  scene,  that  displays 

after  death, 
Which  gives  us  new  life,  tho' 

deprived  of  breath. 

No  worldly  immoluments,  I  leave  you 

behind ; 
Some  true  honest  friend,  no  doubt 

you  will  find. 
Then  trust  in  your  maker,  he  is  a  sure 

guide, 
Keep  a  true  virtuous  heart,  and  the 

Lord  will  provide. 


\ 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  History  or  Taxation  in  North  Carolina  During  the  Colonial  Period, 
1663-1776.  By  Coralie  Parker.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1928. 
Pp.  X,  178.    $3.75). 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Parker  analyzes  the  system  of  taxation  in  co- 
lonial North  Carolina  with  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  system  of  taxation  in  the  United  States  today.  Such 
ventures  in  the  field  of  economic  history  are  certainly  to  be  welcom- 
ed both  by  general  students  and  by  persons  especially  interested  in 
the  areas  treated,  but  to  offer  much  of  value  to  either  group  of  read- 
ers they  must  be  based  on  far  more  careful  study  than  was  the  case 
with  this  doctoral  dissertation.  Since  the  subject  of  taxation  is  in- 
timately connected  with  so  many  different  aspects  of  human  activity, 
the  student  must  approach  his  or  her  special  problem  equipped  with 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  period  involved  if  sound  treat- 
ment is  to  follow.  Such  knowledge  the  author  of  the  present  volume 
does  not  seem  to  possess. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  introductory  chapter 
giving  a  "succinct  description"  of  the  economic  philosophy  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  "with  a  brief  account  of  the 
English  system  of  taxation"  as  a  background  for  the  rest  of  the 
work.  The  author's  information  has  been  gained,  the  footnotes  tell 
us,  from  the  writings  of  such  standard  economists  and  historians  as 
Haney,  Cunningham,  Dowell,  Beer,  and  Andrews,  and  from  univer- 
sity lecture  notes,  but  her  treatment  lacks  clarity  and  that  impres- 
sion of  full  understanding  which  can  come  only  from  familiarity  with 
the  sources  themselves.  Succeeding  chapters  deal  in  order  with 
quit-rents,  customs  duties,  the  poll  tax,  land  and  miscellaneous  taxes, 
and  local  taxes  in  North  Carolina  before  1776.  Dr.  Parker  has  gone 
to  the  printed  records  of  the  colony  and  to  its  collected  laws  and  has 
described  the  various  acts  and  other  regulations  which  went  into  ef- 
fect from  time  to  time.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapter  is  the 
one  on  the  poll  tax,  a  type  of  financial  imposition  which,  as  the  writ- 
er shows,  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  fiscal  system  of  North 
Carolina  than  in  that  of  almost  any  other  colony. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  compare  the  sys- 
tem of  taxation  in  North  Carolina  with  the  systems  of  Virginia  and 
New  England.     But  the  value  of  this  comparison  is  largely  destroy- 
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ed  by  Dr.  Parker's  lack  of  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  North. 
She  tells  us  in  one  place,  for  example,  that  "in  New  England  local 
self-government  was  the  policy  pursued,  with  the  county  as  the  unit. 
Taxes  were  levied  by  each  county  according  to  its  needs."  (Page 
100,  note.)  Local  self-government,  perhaps,  but  has  Dr.  Parker 
never  heard  of  the  New  England  town-meeting?  She  reads  back  in- 
to the  colonial  period  the  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  when  she  says  that  ''Massachusetts  and  the  northern  col- 
onies were  primarily  manufacturing  localities."  (Page  154.)  Even 
more  astonishing  are  her  novel  views  on  the  history  of  slavery. 
First  she  declares  that  "no  slaves  existed"  in  the  North  (page  156) 
and  then  tells  us  that  "slaves  were  first  imported  into  the  country  by 
the  northern  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  their  industrial  advance- 
ment, but  for  various  reasons,  chief  among  which  was  the  climatic 
conditions  unfavorable  to  the  existence  of  the  African  race,  they 
proved  unprofitable.  They  were  then  sent  southward,  where  more 
favorable  economic  conditions  caused  them  to  flourish."  (Page  158.) 
The  author's  treatment  of  North  Carolina  itself  is  a  little  more 
satisfactory,  perhaps,  but  is  still  far  from  accurate  or  complete. 
One  suspects  that  when  she  refers  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Granville 
claims  in  1744  as  a  "sale"  from  the  king  (page  64),  she  does  not  ful- 
ly understand  the  circumstances  of  that  transaction.  The  broader 
aspects  of  the  subject  of  taxation  receive  but  scant  attention.  Con- 
stitutional questions  are  barely  mentioned.  There  is  only  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  contest  over  the  right  of  the  council,  sitting  as  an  up- 
per house,  to  amend  money  bills.  The  machinery  for  collecting 
taxes  is  only  touched  upon.  In  her  brief  reference  to  the  act  of 
1754  laying  a  duty  of  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder  and  one  pound  of 
lead  shot  per  ton  on  incoming  vessels,  the  author  does  not  indicate 
that  the  object  of  the  measure  was  the  creation  of  a  reserve  supply 
for  military  purposes,  nor  that  the  permanent  imposition  of  such  a 
levy  was  urged  upon  the  province  in  every  set  of  royal  instructions 
to  the  governors  from  1754  until  the  Revolution  as  a  definite  part  of 
British  policy.  Nor  in  her  short  section  on  lotteries  does  she  men- 
tion that  all  legislation  authorizing  public  or  private  lotteries  was  ab- 
solutely forbidden  by  the  crown  in  1769.  Perhaps  her  summary 
treatment  of  the  Regulator  Movement  is  the  most  disappointing  sec- 
tion of  the  book.  An  uprising  which  was  so  largely  caused  by  the 
dissatisfaction    of    the    western    settlers    with    the    system    of 
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taxation,  with  the  machinery  of  collection,  and  with  the  exhorbitant 
fees  demanded  by  officials  (Dr.  Parker  includes  fees  in  her  study  as 
a  form  of  taxation),  surely  deserves  more  attention  in  a  monograph 
on  taxation  in  North  Carolina  than  can  be  compressed  into  two 
pages. 

A  poorly  selected  and  uncritical  bibliography,  arranged  alphabet- 
ically by  authors,  concludes  the  volume.  In  her  zeal  to  omit  noth- 
ing which  seems  to  bear,  however  remotely,  on  her  subject,  the  auth- 
or has  tucked  in  some  strange  bed-fellows.  Footnote  references  in 
the  text  explain,  perhaps,  the  listing  in  the  bibliography  of  Aristotle's 
Politics  and  Webster's  Dictionary^  but  no  such  justification  is  to  be 
found  for  the  mention  of  such  books — admirable  as  they  are  for 
their  original  purposes — as  Boyd's  historical  novel.  Drums,  and 
Cheney's  high  school  text-book,  A  Short  History  of  England.  The 
reviewer  lays  down  the  volume  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  a  treatise 
on  so  excellent  a  subject  should  have  been  allowd  to  appear  in  so  un- 
finished a  form. 

Yale  University.  '  Leonard  W.  Labaree 


The  Confederate  Privateers.     By  William  Morrison  Robinson,  Jr.,     (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press.     1928.    Pp.  xvi,  372.     $4.00). 

In  his  "Critical  Bibliography,"  which  serves  also  as  a  preface,  the 
author  says  that  ''there  is  no  real  bibliography  on  those  last  priva- 
teers in  the  world's  history":  Maclay  has  "two  scant  and  inaccurate 
pages"  and  Scharf  only  one  chapter,  which  is  full  of  error.  "One 
must  be  referred,"  he  continues,  "to  the  newspapers  of  the  sixties, 
the  Official  Records,  and  the  unpublished  archives  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment." These  sources  he  claims  to  have  used  extensively. 
The  footnotes  give  sanction  to  the  claim. 

Privateering  proper  began  with  the  proclamation  of  President  Da- 
vis and  the  authorization  of  the  Confederate  Congress  in  April-May, 
1861.  Its  motives  from  the  privateer's  standpoint  were  in  part  pa- 
triotism and  in  part  opportunity  for  wealth  and  adventure.  It  was 
commonly  explained  and  defended  as  "reprisal."  It  was  approved 
by  the  Confederacy  as  the  best  practicable  defence  against  the  over- 
whelming sea-power  of  the  enemy.  That  the  privateers  were  not 
treated  as  pirates,  as  Lincoln  tried  to  do,  was  due  to  the  care  of  the 
Confederacy  in  modeling  its  regulations  after  those  of  the  United 
States  in  the  War  of  1812,  to  Davis's  stern  preparations  for  retalia- 
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tion,  and  to  the  action  of  the  neutral  nations.  The  response  of  the 
South  is  estimated  at  one  letter  of  marque  for  each  twenty-seven 
thousand  tons  of  shipping  as  compared  with  one  for  every  twenty- 
five  thousand  tons  in  the  War  of  1812.  All  sorts  of  craft  were 
used — tow-boats,  freighters,  tug-boats,  oyster-boats  and  iron-clads 
and  submarines  were  attempted.  New  Orleans  and  Charleston  were 
the  chief  suppliers  of  privateers.  The  Calhoun  of  New  Orleans  was 
the  first.  The  Jefferson  Davis  of  Charleston  made  '^the  last  truly 
classic  cruise,"  which  extended  to  the  New  England  coast,  to  the  Ba- 
hamas, and  back  to  St.  Augustine  where  the  ship  ran  aground  and 
was  captured.  There  was  a  "Rendezvous  at  Hatteras"  until  the 
blockade  came.  The  greatest  draw-back  to  privateering  was  the  re- 
fusal of  neutrals  to  permit  prizes  to  be  brought  into  their  ports  and 
sold,  for  the  privateer  was  financed  through  the  sale  of  prizes  and 
their  goods.  This,  the  author  thinks,  rather  than  their  governments' 
prohibitory  orders  prevented  the  adventurous  of  other  lands  from 
taking  out  letters  of  marque.  With  the  establishment  of  the  block- 
ade, in  early  1862  marine  transportation  became  ''more  lucrative 
than  privateering,  if  not  equally  patriotic  as  well."  As  a  private 
venture  it  was  not  particularly  successful,  for  while  some  took  rich 
prizes  and  sold  them,  others,  including  some  of  those  at  first  success- 
ful, lost  their  ventures,  and  some  their  lives.  Privateering  caused 
the  enemy  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  a  great  deal  of  expense — 
even  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  chief  hope  in  it,  perhaps,  lay  in  the 
stimulus  to  individual  enterprise  which  it  afforded.  Thus  the  Man- 
assas, "the  world's  first  fighting  iron-clad  steamer,"  was  constructed 
for  privateering;  and  "private  enterprise  brought  out  the  first  sub- 
marine boat,"  the  Pioneer,  which  on  a  trial  trip  blew  a  barge  out  of 
the  water.  The  Confederacy,  instigated  by  private  persons,  experi- 
mented with  a  number  of  semi-privateering  schemes  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  war  was  trying  to  get  under  way  a  "volunteer  navy" 
through  the  instrumentality,  in  part,  of  the  Virginia  Volunteer  Navy 
Company.  The  author  concludes  that  privateering  "belonged  to  a 
vanished  order  of  things,  like  the  very  political  and  social  structure 
which  the  Confederate  States  themselves  typified." 

The  reader  will  not  find  in  this  book  the  promises  of  its  jacket 
all  fulfilled.  Nor  will  he,  strangely,  find  the  poem  of  Edward  C. 
Bruce  from  which  the  title  page  quotes.  And  he  will  at  times  wish 
that  the  editor  had  helped  the  author  to  clear  or  to  restrain  some  of 
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his  sentences.  On  the  other  hand  he  will  probably  no  where  else 
find  so  good  a  collection  of  authentic  Confederate  sea-tales  told 
with  such  a  satisfactory  combination  of  detail  and  brevity.  To  the 
reviewer,  though  but  a  side-issue  of  the  war  privateering  as  here  dis- 
closed brought  out  the  same  qualities  among  Southerners  as  the 
main  issue:  dash,  genius,  courtesy — and  optimism  that  took  little  ac- 
count of  the  realities. 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  C.  C.  Pearson. 


Meet   General   Grant.     By  W.   E.  Woodward.      (New   York:     Horace   Liveright. 
1928.    p.  512.    $5). 

Of  all  the  flood  of  modern  biography  which  has  poured  from  the 
press  during  the  last  few  years,  few  volumes  have  been  more  intrigu- 
ing and  provocative  of  interest  than  Mr.  Woodward's  "George 
Washington."  The  book  was  smartly  written,  if  you  remember.  It 
was  also  written  from  a  twentieth-century  point  of  view,  with  a  mod- 
ern understanding  of  motivation,  and  it  did  considerable  debunking 
of  American  mythology.  The  same  qualities  characterize  Mr. 
Woodward's  latest  opus.  This  time,  however,  he  does  his  debunking 
in  reverse.  Having  pictured  Father  George  as  a  hard-boiled  charac- 
ter, he  now  gives  us  a  General  Grant  who  is  altogether  too  soft. 

The  conventional  concept  of  Grant  is,  I  suppose,  that  of  a  100  per 
cent  he-man,  never  seen  without  cigar  in  mouth,  skin  tough  as  nails, 
insides  copper-lined,  heart  of  gold  and  will  of  iron.  And  yet  surely 
all  persons  with  more  than  a  smattering  of  Civil  War  history  must 
have  known  that  this  mythological  hero  was  not  the  true  U.  S.  Grant, 
no  more  indeed  than  the  conventional  synthesis  of  Job,  Joshua,  Sol- 
on, Socrates  and  an  old  maid  in  trousers  is  the  true  George  Washing- 
ton. Grant  indeed  must  have  appeared  to  all  thoughtful  persons 
familiar  with  the  salient  facts  of  his  career  as  a  strange  and  puzzling 
character.  How  could  the  magnanimous  victor  of  Appamattox  have 
been  the  ruthless  butcher  of  Cold  Harbor?  How  could  the  soldier 
with  the  bulldog  grip  have  been  the  vacillating  victim  of  the  jug? 
How  could  the  hapless  captain  who  drank  himself  out  of  the  army 
have  become  the  nation-saving  commander-in-chief?  Again,  how 
could  Grant,  with  no  pretense  of  religion,  go  through  two  wars  and 
have  Congress  on  his  hands  for  eight  years  without  once  uttering  a 
profane  word?  Yet  again,  why  did  Grant  with  his  uncritical  men- 
tality and  his  almost  pathetic  desire  for  respectability,  evince  no  in- 
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terest  in  religion  and  refuse  to  join  the  church? 

Mr.  Woodward  has  interpreted  Grant  in  the  light  of  the  Freudian 
psychology  and  has  done  a  very  convincing  job.  The  reader  gets 
no  impression  of  an  hypothesis  overworked,  of  facts  trimmed  or 
stretched  in  order  to  fit  them  into  a  Procrustean  bed  of  theory.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  effect  of  Mr.  Woodward's  interpretation  is  to 
make  Grant  understandable. 

The  clue  to  the  mystery  of  Grant's  character,  Mr.  Woodward 
finds  in  the  circumstances  of  Grant's  boyhood.  Hard  and  solitary 
manual  labor  (he  was  doing  a  man's  work,  we  are  told  at  twelve) 
forced  the  shy,  sensitive,  undersized  lad  into  a  precocious  physical 
maturity,  while  mentally  he  remained  for  most  of  his  life  in  a  sort  of 
congealed  adolescence.  This  goes  far  to  account  for  Grant's  prud- 
ishness,  his  sensitiveness  to  ridicule,  his  lack  of  savoir  faire,  his  gul- 
libility, his  poor  judgment  of  human  nature.  When  confronted  by 
circumstances  that  called  for  physical  action  Grant  seemed  sure  of 
himself  and  was  usually  successful,  but  when  dealing  with  imponder- 
ables he  fumbled  and  often  blundered  egregiously. 

Great  men,  thinks  Mr.  Woodward,  are  largely  the  product  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  never  has  this  thesis  been  more  strikingly  illustrat- 
ed than  in  the  case  of  General  Grant.  There  was  nothing  about  the 
young  Ulysses  to  indicate  that  he  might  be  destined  even  to  a  foot- 
note in  history.  He  was  backward  in  his  studies,  unsociable  and  un- 
assertive among  the  young  bucks  of  the  neighborhood,  apparently 
without  the  least  inborn  qualification  for  leadership.  One  thing  and 
one  only  he  could  do  unusually  well:  he  was  an  expert  in  handling 
horses.  This  expertness,  thinks  Mr.  Woodward,  was  due  to  an  in- 
feriority complex:  the  neighbors,  because  of  his  numskullery,  had 
"kidded"  him  and  nicknamed  him  ''Useless";  very  well,  he  would 
show  'em!  His  horsemanship  indeed  seems  to  have  been  all  that 
saved  him  from  the  downright  contempt  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
even  this  was  not  greatly  admired,  since  every  boy  was  supposed  to 
handle  horses,  anyhow. 

Grant  indeed  was  largely  a  creature  of  circumstances.  As  a 
youth,  he  was  utterly  without  ambition  to  be  a  soldier — or  (appar- 
ently) anything  else.  He  got  his  chance  to  go  to  West  Point  through 
a  lucky  accident,  yet  so  distasteful  was  the  idea  of  a  military  life  that 
his  father  had  to  compel  him  to  accept  the  appointment.  As  a  ca- 
det, he  was  the  best  horseman  in  school,  but  otherwise  distinguished 
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only  for  his  carelessness  of  appearance,  mediocrity  of  scholarship, 
hatred  of  firearms,  and  a  certain  girlish  aversion  to  profanity  and 
practical  jokes.  He  fought  in  the  Mexican  War,  which  he  regarded 
as  grossly  unjust,  solely  because  he  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  re- 
sign. He  began  to  drink  in  Mexico,  probably  because  of  sexual  re- 
pression and  profound  distaste  for  military  life.  He  literally  drank 
himself  out  of  the  army.  Figuratively,  however,  he  drank  himself 
into  the  position  of  commander-in-chief.  Had  it  not  been  for  whis- 
key Grant  would  have  remained  in  the  service,  and  would  probably 
never  have  had  the  chance  to  command  more  than  a  regiment.  As 
it  was,  the  regular  army  was  stupidly  kept  together  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  states  were  expected  to  train  and  equip  their 
own  volunteers  as  best  they  could,  everybody  with  military  exper- 
ience was  in  demand,  a  Congressman  wanted  a  brigadier  general 
from  his  district — and  so  Grant  got  his  chance.  His  success  was  in 
part  due  to  his  very  limitations — he  had  never  read  a  book  on  strate- 
gy and  so  never  bothered  about  what  Napoleon  would  have  done, 
but  went  right  ahead  using  his  common  sense.  His  mind  was  nat- 
urally that  of  an  engineer — he  was  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  the 
movement  of  men  and  supplies.  His  greatest  victory,  Vicksburg, 
was  largely  an  affair  of  transportation. 

As  to  Grant's  final  rank  in  history,  Mr.  Woodward  believes  that 
while  he  was  far  inferior  to  Lee  as  a  tactician,  he  nevertheless  had 
his  points  of  superiority.  He  had  more  stubbornness  than  Lee, 
(when  really  aroused)  and  seems  to  have  been  Lee's  superior  in 
handling  matters  of  transportation.  It  is  doubtful,  for  instance, 
whether  Lee  could  have  consummated  the  Napoleonic  coup  at 
Vicksburg.  As  a  President,  Grant  was  of  course  a  pathetic  failure, 
and  as  a  banker  an  egregious  victim  of  his  own  gullibility. 

Two  errors  may  be  noted:  James  K.  Polk  was  not  unknown  to 
the  country  when  he  was  nominated  for  President,  and  the  Confed- 
erates at  the  close  of  the  war  were  not,  as  Mr.  Woodward  says  on 
page  244,  "better  armed  than  the  Northern  troops."  The  latter 
statement  is  indeed  made  ridiculous  by  Mr.  Woodward's  own  descrip- 
tion of  Lee's  army  just  before  Appamattox:  Lee,  he  tells  us,  had  ''on- 
ly 25,000  men.  .  .  and  of  these  only  about  8,000  had  any  arms  or  am- 
unition." 

But  barring  two  or  three  such  blunders,  Mr.  Woodward  has  pro- 
duced a  sound  and,  I  believe,  an  enduring  piece  of  work.     If  he  di- 
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gresses  frequently  from  Grant  to  write  the  story  of  Grant's  times 
and  to  comment  on  various  phases  of  American  kultur,  I  have  no 
fault  to  find:  the  book  is  long,  but  not  too  long.  Next  to  Beve- 
ridge's  ''Lincoln"  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  American  bio- 
graphy of  the  recent  autumn  season. 

Charles  Lee  Snider. 
Denton,  N.  C. 

The  Estate  of  George  Washington  Deceased.     By  Eugene  E.  Prussing.     (Little, 

Brown,  and  Company.     1927). 
George    Washington.      The    Rebel    and    the    Patriot.      1762-1777.     By   Rupert 

Hughes.     (William  Morrow  and  Company.     1927). 

The  work  of  Mr.  Prussing,  a  diligent  student  of  Washington,  is  a 
work  of  such  arduous  research  in  such  dry  documentary  material 
that  one  cannot  repress  astonishment  over  the  project.  Who  but  a 
trained  lawyer,  to  whom  deeds,  wills  and  legal  papers  are  perennially 
interesting  and  even  exciting,  would  ever  have  conceived  worth  while 
the  extremely  laborious  task  embodied  in  this  book?  That  alone 
does  not  explain  it;  for  a  deep  love  of  Washington  lore  was  another 
guiding  motive.  But  deeper  than  was  the  conviction,  entertained  by 
Mr.  Prussing,  that  no  correct,  detailed  or  adequate  biography  of 
Washington  could  be  written  until  the  facts  regarding  his  property, 
its  acquisition,  use  and  disposal,  were  known.  This  investigation, 
if  painstakingly  carried  out,  would  follow  the  course  of  Washing- 
ton's development  as  man,  as  financier,  as  investor,  as  promoter,  as 
agriculturalist,  as  capitalist.  There  is  no  phase  of  human  life  which 
does  not  effect,  and  is  not  affected  by,  property.  To  know  Wash- 
ington as  a  property-owner  and  speculator  is  to  know  him  in  his  re- 
lations to  his  home,  his  family,  his  relatives,  his  friends,  his  fellow 
citizens,  his  nation,  and  his  time. 

This  is  a  remarkable  work — remarkable  in  research,  remarkable 
in  industry,  remarkable  in  the  flood  of  light  it  throws  upon  numerous 
transactions  in  Washington's  life  about  which  the  public  hitherto  has 
known  little  or  nothing.  Mr.  Prussing  has  started  with  Washing- 
ton's will;  gone  backward  as  well  as  forward,  and  discovered  the 
motives  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  his 
property,  the  use  he  made  of  it,  and  its  ultimate  disposal.  He  has 
followed  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  estate 
through  the  fifty-one  years  required  to  administer  it.  In  a  former 
volume  on  Washington,  embodying  a  great  deal  of  original  research. 
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Mr.  Trussing  contended  that  Washington's  chief  claim  to  greatness 
was  as  engineer  and  captain  of  industry.  The  present  volume  goes 
far  to  confirm  the  original  estimate.  This  is  a  basic  work,  which 
will  prove  indispensable  to  all  future  students  of  Washington's  char- 
acter, disposition  and  career. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Rupurt  Hughes's  extended  biography 
of  Washington  traverses  the  period  from  1762  and  1777.  Mr. 
Hughes's  deficiencies  as  biographer  and  historian  are  far  more  glar- 
ingly exposed  here  than  in  the  former  volume.  He  has  no  sex  epi- 
sode to  hint  about,  leer  over,  and  innuendize  with.  Without  illicit  ro- 
mance to  go  on  with  Mr.  Hughes  seems  to  lapse  into  a  dull,  plodding, 
and  painfully  inexpert  historian.  He  writes  badly — at  points  ex- 
ecrably. He  hasn't  the  patience,  the  integrating  power,  the  general- 
izing faculty  and  the  artistic  skill  to  mold  his  materials  into  a  homo- 
geneous whole.  When  it  comes  to  the  early  land  companies  and 
schemes  of  promotion  in  the  West,  Mr.  Hughes  frankly  surrenders — 
and  makes  a  horrible  botch  of  the  matter,  ending  with  a  catalogue 
and  summary  in  an  appendix.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  work 
contains  much  of  value,  even  if  it  does  lack  organic  quality. 
Mr.  Hughes  has  made  wide — venging  research  and  unearthed  much 
new  and  hitherto  unpublished  Washington  material.  But  the  vol- 
ume as  a  whole  is  sadly  disappointing. 

University  of  North  Carolina.  Archibald  Henderson. 
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them  to  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  supply  thus  accumulated  will  be 
used  to  serve  the  cause  of  North  Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps  in 
the  collections  of  libraries  and  students. 

Back  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  50  cents  per  num- 
ber. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1929,  which  adjourned  in  March,  made 
appropriations  to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  of  $36,- 
640  for  the  year  1929-30,  and  $39,340  for  the  year  1930-31.  These 
appropriations  will  make  possible  an  enlarged  publication  program 
during  the  biennium,  notably  the  inauguration  at  the  rate  of  one  vol- 
ume per  year  of  a  series  of  the  official  correspondence  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  State. 

Professor  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
is  teaching  history  in  the  summer  sessions  of  Chicago  University. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1929  authorized  the  donation,  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000,  of  a  statue  of  Charles  Brantley  Ay  cock  to  the  National 
Hall  of  Statuary,  Washington.  The  Hall  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1864  and  each  state  was  invited  to  contribute  marble  or 
bronze  statues  of  her  two  most  distinguished  deceased  citizens.  In 
1916,  North  Carolina  placed  therein  a  statue  of  Zebulon  Baird 
Vance.  The  selection  of  Aycock,  chief  executive  of  the  State  from 
1901  to  1905  and  widely  known  as  the  ''educational  governor,"  was 
generally  acclaimed  with  satisfaction.  To  make  arrangements  for 
the  construction  and  erection  of  the  statue.  Governor  O.  Max  Gard- 
ner, chairman  ex  officio  of  the  Aycock  Statue  Commission,  appointed 
on  May  1  the  following  as  members  of  the  Commission:  Senator  S. 
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C.  Brawley,  Durham;  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh;  Representative 
A.  D.  McLean,  Washington,  who  introduced  the  bill  in  the  House; 
Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh;  Dr.  Cyrus  Thompson,  Jacksonville; 
Judge  James  L.  Webb,  Shelby;  Judge  R.  W.  Winston,  Chapel  Hill; 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Raleigh;  and  Hugh  G.  Chatham,  Winston-Sa- 
lem. 

Professor  B.  B.  Kendrick,  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  is  teaching  history  in  the  Columbia  University  summer 
school. 

Miss  Magnhilde  Gullander,  of  the  history  department  of  N.  C. 
C.  W.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  1929-30  to  pursue  grad- 
uate work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Bernice  Draper,  who  spent  the  past  year  in  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will  resume  her  position  as  a  member 
of  the  history  faculty  of  N.  C.  C.  W.  in  September. 

A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, was  awarded  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  June  17.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  ac- 
cepted in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  the  degree  is  "The 
Presidential  Election  of  1824  in  North  Carolina." 

Professor  K.  C.  Frazer  will  be  absent  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  on  leave  during  the  fall  quarter,  1929.  He  will 
spend  his  leave  in  Washington  where  he  will  be  at  work  on  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  late  Senator  John  T.  Morgan  of  Alabama.  Senator 
Morgan's  family  has  very  generously  placed  the  entire  collection  of 
his  papers  at  Mr.  Frazer's  disposal. 

The  resignations  of  the  following  instructors  in  the  Department  of 
History  and  Government  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  are  an- 
nounced: Henry  T.  Shanks,  to  become  assistant  professor  of  history 
at  Birmingham  Southern  College;  J.  A.  Patton,  to  become  associate 
professor  of  history  at  the  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C;  W.  P.  Bran- 
don, to  become  professor  of  history  in  the  Asheville  City  College; 
C.  E.  Cauthen,  to  resume  his  position  as  professor  of  history  at 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  College;  and  C.  C.  Crittenden,  to  return  to  Yale 
to  complete  his  work  for  the  doctorate. 
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The  following  appointments  as  instructors  in  history  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1929-30  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  are  announc- 
ed: Sherman  B.  Barnes,  A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1929;  Robert 
D.  Meade,  instructor  in  history,  Vanderbilt  University,  1928-29; 
William  E.  Dodd,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1928,  instructor 
in  history,  Rutgers  University,  1928-29;  and  D.  C.  Corbitt,  instruc- 
tor in  history  at  Candler  College,  Havana,  Cuba,  1928-29. 

Dr.  George  Sherrill  of  Clemson  College  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Taylor  of 
Furman  University  are  teaching  history  in  the  summer  school  at 
Wake  Forest  College. 

Professor  C.  C.  Pearson  of  Wake  Forest  College  is  a  member  of 
the  history  summer  school  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Members  of  the  history  faculty  of  Duke  University  are  giving  in- 
struction in  summer  schools  as  follows:  Professor  J.  Fred  Rippy  in 
the  University  of  Mexico;  Professors  W.  K.  Boyd  and  W.  T.  La- 
prade  in  the  University  of  Michigan;  Assistant  Professor  Nelson  in 
the  University  of  Chicago;  and  Associate  Professor  E.  M.  Carroll 
and  Dr.  J.  T.  Lanning  in  Duke  University. 

Duke  University  has  awarded  fellowships  in  history  to  the  follow- 
ing for  the  year  1929-30:  J.  C.  Patterson,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas;  E.  T.  Parks,  A.  M.,  University  of  Tennessee;  T.  D. 
Clark,  A.  B.,  Mississippi,  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Kentucky;  W. 
A.  Mabry,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Duke  University;  and  Culver  H. 
Smith,  A.  B.,  Duke  University,  and  A.  M.,  Yale  University. 

Mr.  N.  M.  Blake,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  University,  and  A. 
M.,  Duke  University;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Huey  Davidson,  B.  S.  and 
M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  have  received  appointments  as  schol- 
ars at  Duke  University  for  the  year  1929-30. 

Fellowships  in  history  and  government  for  the  year  1929-30  have 
been  awarded  as  follows  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina :  Rob- 
ert Steele  Funderburk,  A.  B.,  Furman  University;  Evan  Somerville 
Clark,  A.  B.,  Dalhousie  University  (Nova  Scotia),  and  A.  M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto;  Lewis  Winkler  Bealer,  A.  B.,  Utah,  and  A.  M., 
California. 
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Mr.  Shelby  T.  McCloy,  instructor  in  history  at  Duke  University, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  during  the  year  1929-30  to  accept 
a  fellowship  in  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Flanders,  who  received  the  doctor's  degree  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  June,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  history  in  New 
York  University. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Anderson,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Duke  University, 
has  been  appointed  history  fellow  for  the  next  year  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Robert,  A.  B.,  Furman,  and  A.  M.,  Duke  University, 
has  been  selected  as  Watauga  Exchange  fellow  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity for  1929-30. 

American  Literature,  A  Journal  of  Literary  History,  Criticism, 
and  Bibliography  is  a  new  magazine,  published  quarterly  at  the  sub- 
scription rate  of  $4  per  year  by  the  Duke  University  Press  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  Literature  Group  of  the  Modern  Lang- 
uage Association  of  America.  Number  one  of  volume  one  appeared 
in  March.  The  aim  of  the  editors  is  to  provide  an  avenue  of  publi- 
cation for  the  scholarly  productions  of  research  in  the  whole  field  of 
American  Literature.  The  board  of  editors  comprises  Jay  B.  Hub- 
bell,  Duke  University,  Chairman;  W.  B.  Cairns,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; Kenneth  B.  Murdock,  Harvard  University;  Fred  Lewis  Pat- 
tee,  Rollins  College;  and  Ralph  Leslie  Rusk,  Columbia  University. 

North  Carolina.  Rebuilding  an  Ancient  Commonwealth,  1584- 
1925,  four  volumes,  has  been  issued  by  The  American  Historical  So- 
ciety, Chicago  and  New  York.  Volumes  one  and  two  constitute  a 
narrative  history  written  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Kenan  Professor  of 
History  and  Government  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  and 
volumes  three  and  four,  an  assortment  of  unsigned  biographical 
sketches. 

"Opportunities  for  Research  in  North  Carolina  History"  is  the 
title  of  an  address  delivered  by  A.  R.  Newsome,  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  fac- 
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ulty  and  graduate  students  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  April 
16. 

A  bronze  tablet  memorializing  Willie  Person  Mangum  (1792- 
1861),  for  seventeen  years  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
from  North  Carolina  and  for  three  years  its  president,  was  erected 
by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  and  the  Durham-Or- 
ange Historical  Commission  on  the  Durham-Roxboro  highway  about 
12  miles  north  of  Durham  near  Mangum's  birthplace  and  grave,  and 
unveiled  on  April  5.  Mr.  R.  O.  Everett,  president  of  the  Durham- 
Orange  Historical  Commission,  presided  at  the  exercises;  W.  P.  Sta- 
cy, Chief  Justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  delivered 
the  principal  address;  and  Professor  W.  K.  Boyd  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity presented  the  marker,  which  was  accepted  by  A.  R.  Newsome, 
Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  The  Dur- 
ham-Orange Commission  sponsored  among  the  public  school  chil- 
dren of  the  county  an  essay  contest  on  the  life  of  Mangum,  which 
had  great  educational  value. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  Confederate  Reunion  was  held  in  Char- 
lotte, June  4-7,  1929.  The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  held  conventions  in 
conjunction  with  the  reunion.  The  General  Assembly  of  1929  ap- 
propriated $25,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  reunion,  of  which 
North  Carolina  is  host  for  the  first  time. 

A  bronze  tablet  memorializing  William  Richardson  Davie  was  un- 
veiled on  the  site  of  his  home  in  Halifax  on  May  3.  Davie  (1756- 
1820)  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolution,  delegate  to  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787,  Grand  Master  of  Masons,  a  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  governor,  and  minister  to  France.  The 
marker  was  erected  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
and  grades  six  and  seven  of  the  Halifax  County  Rural  Schools  under 
the  supervision  of  Superintendent  A.  E.  Akers  and  Supervisor  Annie 
M.  Cherry.  Mr.  W.  M.  Saunders,  historian  of  Halifax  County,  was 
also  active  in  promoting  the  project.  Superintendent  Akers  presid- 
ed at  the  unveiling  exercises,  which  were  held  as  part  of  the  Halifax 
County  Commencement.     Executive  Secretary  R.  B.  House  of  the 
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University  delivered  the  principal  address,  and  Miss  Carrie  Bowers 
presented  the  tablet,  which  was  accepted  for  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission  by  Secretary  A.  R.  Newsome. 

The  teacher  training  class  of  Harnett  County,  under  the  super- 
vision of  its  instructor,  Hilda  McCurdy  of  Lillington,  has  written 
and  issued  in  mimeograph  form  a  sixteen-page  history  of  Harnett 
County.  County  Historian  D.  P.  McDonald  rendered  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  the  history. 

Several  county  historians  have  been  active  in  preparing  and  pub- 
lishing in  their  county  newspapers  material  of  historical  interest  and 
value,  notably  Mr.  Clarence  Griffin  of  Rutherford  County,  in  the 
Rutherford  County  News;  Mr.  C.  E.  D.  Egerton  of  Richmond 
County,  in  the  Rockingham  Post-Dispatch;  and  Miss  Mary  Heit- 
man  of  Davie,  in  the  Mocksville  Enterprise  and  Winston-Salem 
Journal. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy:  George  D. 
Harmon,  Douglas  and  the  Compromise  of  1850  (Journal  of  the  Il- 
linois State  Historical  Society,  January) ;  W.  Julian  Fessler,  Captain 
Nathan  Boone's  Journal  [Nathan  Boone  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Daniel  Boone],  and  Carolyn  Thomas  Foreman,  Alexander  McGilli- 
vray  [see  A.  P.  Whitaker,  "Alexander  McGillivray,"  in  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Review,  April  and  July,  1928]  (Chronicles  of  Okla- 
homa, March) ;  Stella  M.  Drumm,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  River  (Missouri  Historical  Society  Collec- 
tions, February) ;  Alfred  Rive,  A  Brief  History  of  Regulation  and 
Taxation  of  Tobacco  in  England  (William  and  Mary  College  Quar- 
terly, January  and  April) ;  W.  E.  Drake,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  (The  High  School  Journal,  Febru- 
ary); Mrs.  C.  W.  McMahon,  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  C.  S.  A. 
(Confederate  Veteran,  February);  Mrs.  C.  L.  Wardlaw,  Plan- 
tation Life  Before  the  War  (ibid.);  Mrs.  J.  P.  Wickham, 
Wade  Hampton,  the  Cavalry  Leader,  and  his  Times  (ibid); 
Anon.,  Colonial  Coast  Forts  on  the  South  Atlantic:  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  (Coast  Artil- 
lery Journal,  January) ;  H.  A.  Trexler,  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Con- 
federate Patronage  (South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  January) ;  J.  S.  Wil- 
son, Breaking  the  Solid  South  (Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  Janu- 
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ary) ;  George  D.  Harmon,  President  Buchanan's  Betrayal  of  Gover- 
nor Robert  J.  Walker  of  Kansas  (Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography,  January) ;  Grace  J.  Clarke,  Andrew  Hoover  Comes 
to  Indiana  (Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  December,  1928);  A.  P. 
Whitaker,  New  Light  on  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo:  An  Essay  in 
Historical  Criticism  (Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  March) ; 
W.  B.  Posey,  The  Blount  Conspiracy  (Birmingham-Southern  Col- 
lege Bulletin,  December,  1928);  C.  A.  Karraker,  The  King's  Casual 
Revenues  in  the  Southern  Colonies  (ibid.);  Eunice  Wead,  British 
Public  Opinion  of  the  Peace  with  America  in  1782  (American  His- 
torical Review,  April). 

Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South,  by  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  has  been  issued  as  the  first  volume  of  a  series 
designed  to  cover  the  history  of  the  South.  Professor  Phillips,  a  na- 
tive of  Georgia,  is  the  foremost  authority  on  American  negro  slavery 
and  the  plantation  system.  The  volume  won  the  $2,500  prize  of- 
fered by  Little,  Brown  and  Company  for  the  best  unpublished  manu- 
script submitted  in  1928.  Professor  Phillips  has  recently  won  the 
$5,000  Kahn  travel  fellowship  for  1929-30. 

The  chief  accessions  to  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  during  the  months  of  March-May 
were:  330  pages  of  transcripts  of  the  North  Carolina  material  in  the 
British  Public  Record  Office;  a  two-volume  manuscript  ''History  of 
the  Scotch  in  North  Carolina,"  by  Angus  W.  McLean;  large  collec- 
tions of  photostats  of  North  Carolina  manuscripts  selected  from  the 
archives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  and  from  the  Draper 
Manuscripts  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin;  and  pho- 
tostats of  twenty  maps  in  possession  of  the  Williams  L.  Clements  Li- 
brary at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

On  June  11,  the  Friends  of  North  Carolina  unveiled  a  marker 
in  Perquimans  County  memorializing  the  religious  work  of  William 
Edmundson  and  George  Fox  in  seventeenth  century  North  Carolina. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Miss  Emma  L.  White  of  Belvidere  and 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Peele  of  Guilford  College. 

The  city  of  New  Bern  held  a  largely  attended  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged historical  celebration  on  June  11,  commemorating  the  im- 
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portant  events  in  North  Carolina  history  which  have  taken  place 
there.  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner;  Secretary  Rufenacht  of  the 
Swiss  Legation;  Congressmen  Abernethy  of  North  Carolina,  Wil- 
liams of  Illinois,  and  Thacker  of  Kentucky;  Admiral  Bellard,  Chief 
of  the  Coast  Guard;  and  Josephus  Daniels  were  among  the  notables 
in  attendance. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  D.  T.  Smithwick,  County  Historian, 
and  Mrs.  Ben  T.  Holden,  president  of  the  Franklin  County 
Historical  Association,  an  elaborate  celebration  of  the  sesqui-cen- 
tennial  of  the  establishment  of  Franklin  County  was  held  in  Louis- 
burg  on  July  4.  Josephus  Daniels  delivered  the  principal  address. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  state  organization  of  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  held  on  the  same  date  in  Louisburg. 

On  July  3,  the  memorial  to  North  Carolina  soldiers  in  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg — a  mounted  heroic  bronze  group  by  Gutzon  Borglum 
— ^was  dedicated  on  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield.  The  legislature  of 
1927  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  memorial.  Governor  O.  Max 
Gardner  presided  at  the  exercises,  and  former  Governor  A.  W.  Mc- 
Lean delivered  the  principal  address.  The  North  Carolina  division  of 
the  U.  D.  C,  to  which  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  the  erection 
of  the  memorial,  participated  in  the  program. 
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DEMOCRATIC  NEWSPAPERS  AND  CAMPAIGN 

LITERATURE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

1835^1861 

By  Clarence  Clifford  Norton 

Strength  of  Democratic  Newspapers  in  ^N^orth  Carolina 

In  a  period  when  approximately  thirty  per  cent  of  the  adult 
white  population  of  E'orth  Carolina  was  illiterate  and  the  State  was 
characterized  by  a  considerable  degree  of  economic  lethargy,  social 
stagTiation,  and  political  apathy,  too  much  must  not  be  expected  of 
journalists  within  the  State.  While  North  Carolina  had  several 
forceful  newspapers  between  1835  and  1861,  most  of  the  papers 
were  under  the  editorship  of  men  of  mediocre  ability  who  divided 
their  attention  between  the  inconsistencies  of  the  ^'opposition  press" 
and  the  inconsiderateness  of  the  delinquent  subscribers  who  made 
the  calling  of  journalism  a  perilous  economic  undertaking. 

But  if  it  be  acknowledged  that  newspapers  in  ante-bellum  North 
Carolina  were  generally  weak,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Demo- 
cratic press  was  relatively  weaker.  Of  the  twenty-three  political 
newspapers  in  the  State  in  1836,  only  six  supported  the  Van  Buren 
and  Johnson  ticket.^  By  1840  the  number  of  papers  had  increased 
to  thirty-one,  of  which  number  twenty-five  were  political  papers. 
Seventeen  of  these  newspapers  were  Whig  in  politics  and  eight  were 
Democratic.^  In  1844  the  Whigs  had  twenty  papers  and  the  Demo- 
crats had  seven. ^  Four  years  later  the  Whig  newspapers  had  in- 
creased to  twenty-one,  and  the  Democrats  were  in  control  of  ten.* 

>  The  North  Carolina  Standard,  March  3,  1836.     Hereafter  this  newspaper  will  be  cited  as  Standard. 
»  Hamilton,  J.  G.  deR.,  Party  Politics  in  North  Carolina,  1835-1860,  (Durham,  1916).     Cited  here- 
after, Party  Politics. 

«  The  Democratic  Signal,  September  6,  1844. 
*  Standard,  January  19,  1848. 

[  345  ] 
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As  we  approach  1860,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
Democratic  newspapers,  due  to  the  decline  of  the  Whig  party.  In 
September,  1859,  the  North  Carolina  Standard  indicated  that  there 
were  eighteen  Democratic  papers  in  the  State,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: the  North  Carolina  Standard  (Raleigh),  the  Wilmington 
Journal,  the  Goldshorough  Tribune,  the  Murfreesborough  Citizen, 
the  Tarhorough  Mercury,  the  Fayetteville  Carolinian,  the  Western 
Sentinel  (Winston),  the  Salisbury  Banner,  the  Charlotte  Democrat, 
the  Warrenton  News,  the  Democratic  Press  (Raleigh),  the  Demo- 
cratic Pioneer  (Elizabeth  City),  the  Williamston  Banner,  the  Neio 
Bern  Daily  Delta,  the  Wilson  Ledger,  the  Tarborough  Southerner, 
the  Halifax  Democrat,  and  the  Asheville  News.^  The  Standard 
noted  in  listing  the  foregoing  papers  that  two  of  them  had  tempo- 
rarily suspended  publication  (the  Democratic  Pioneer  and  the  Wil- 
liamston Banner)  and  that  a  third  (the  New  Bern  Daily  Delta) 
had  united  with  a  larger  paper  (the  Salisbu7'y  Banner).^ 

Notice  of  temporary  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  publication 
was  not  uncommon  among  the  Democratic  newspapers  of  North 
Carolina  prior  to  I860.'  Equally  common  were  notices  of  change 
in  editors  and  of  advertisements  offering  newspapers  for  sale.  Lack 
of  support  made  the  existence  of  many  Democratic  papers  very  un- 
certain. In  fact,  practically  every  newspaper,  at  one  time  or  another, 
made  complaint  because  of  the  embarrassing  indifference  of  the  pub- 
lic to  newspaper  obligations.  For  example,  the  North  Carolina 
Standard  announced  in  1842  that  the  paper  had  lost  six  thousand 
dollars  during  a  period  of  five  and  one-half  years  through  collectors, 
insolvent  subscribers,  and  runaway  subscribers;  this  paper  further 
stated  that  it  was  due  at  that  time  ten  thousand  dollars  on  back  sub- 


« Ibid.,  September  28,  1851. 

«  The  following  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  Democratic  newspapers  established  in  North  Caro- 
lina between  1835  and  1861:  The  Asheville  News;  the  Highland  Messenger  (Asheville);  the  Western 
Democrat  (Charlotte);  the  Mecklenburg  Jeffersonian  (Charlotte);  the  Charlotte  Bulletin;  the  Hornet's 
Nest  and  True  Southerner  (Charlotte),  joined  the  Democratic  ranks  in  1850;  the  Democratic  Pioneer 
(Elizabeth  City);  the  North  Carolinian  (Fayetteville);  the  Courier  (Fayetteville);  the  Goldsboro 
Tribune;  Goldsboro  Rough  Notes;  the  North  Carolina  Republican  (Goldsboro);  the  District  Democrat 
(Henderson);  the  Hillsboro  Plaindealer;  the  Orange  Democrat  (Hillsboro);  the  Orange  Ratoon  (Hills- 
boro),  later  changed  to  the  North  Carolina  Democrat;  the  Murfreesboro  Citizen;  the  New  Bern  Inquirer; 
the  Ad  Valorem,  Banner,  (Raleigh);  the  Adder  (Raleigh);  the  State  Journal  (Raleigh);  the  National 
Democrat  (Raleigh);  the  Democratic  Signal  (Raleigh);  the  Nof)-th  Carolina  Statesman  (Raleigh);  the 
Mountain  Banner  (Rutherfordton),  bought  by  a  Democratic  editor  in  1850;  the  Rutherfordton  Demo- 
crat; the  Salisbury  Banner;  the  Shelby  Eagle;  the  Tarborough  Mercury;  the  Warrenton  News;  the 
Washington  Times;  the  Washington  Democrat;  the  Wilmington  Journal;  the  Carolina  Gazette  (Wilming- 
ton); the  Democratic  Free  Press  (Wilmington);  the  Wilson  Ledger;  the  Western  Sentinel  (Winston),  a 
Democratic  paper  in  1859;  and  the  Rubicon  ( Yancey ville).  Some  of  these  papers  had  a  brief  existence, 
especially  those  that  were  established  for  the  advocacy  of  issues  of  a  temporary  natxu-e. 

'  Among  the  more  important  newspapers  that  suspended  pubhcation  between  1835  and  1861  were, 
the  Lincoln  Republican,  the  Washington  Republican,  the  Democratic  Signal,  the  Mecklenburg  Jeffer- 
sonian, the  North  Carolina  Statesman,  and  the  Warrenton  Reporter. 
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scriptions.^  Later  on  in  the  year  the  Standard  dropped  677  names 
from  its  subscription  list  because  of  the  failure  of  the  subscribers 
to  pay  their  arrears  on  subscriptions.  Such  conditions  did  not  seem 
to  improve  as  the  years  passed.  Fourteen  years  later,  when  the 
Standard  was  under  the  control  of  perhaps  the  most  efficient  editor 
in  the  State  at  that  time,  we  read  this  announcement:  ^'We  have 
paid  out,  in  commissions  for  collecting  since  we  have  been  publishing 
the  Standard,  not  less  than  three  thousand  dollars;  and  we  have 
actually  lost,  by  the  credit  system,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars— and  this  with  as  good  a  subscription  list  as  there  is  in  the 
Southern  States."^ 

The  Leading  ©emocratic  JSTewspapers 

¥/hile  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  history  of  all  the  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  existing  in  ^NTorth  Carolina  between  1835  and  1860, 
it  will  be  of  value  to  notice  the  leading  historical  facts  regarding 
several  of  the  more  important  ones.  Leadership  among  them  was 
assumed  by  the  North  Carolina  Standard,  this  paper  being  considered 
the  official  organ  of  the  party  from  1835  to  1860.  The  Standard 
was  established  by  Philo  White  in  1834.  White  was  a  native  of 
New  York  who  came  to  I^orth  Carolina  in  1820,  settling  first  at 
Salisbury.  Here  he  published  the  Western  Carolinian  until  1830, 
vv^hen  he  was  appointed  J^avy  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Station.  In  1834, 
he  returned  to  N^orth  Carolina  and  settled  in  Raleigh  v/here  he  estab- 
lished the  North  Carolina  Standard.  He  proved  himself  an  aggTcs- 
sive  editor,  demonstrating  considerable  ability  as  an  editorial  writer. 
But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  the  editor's  chair.  In  1836  he  sold 
his  paper  to  Thomas  Loring,  who  had  already  been  conne-cted  with 
the  Standard  for  a  short  time  as  publisher  and  proprietor.  In  sever- 
ing his  connection  with  the  Standard,  White  explained  that  in  con- 
ducting his  paper  he  had  ^ ^followed  the  promptings  of  patriotism, 
rather  than  the  dictates  of  a  prudent  thrift  .  .  .  and  nature  and 
reason,  therefore,  demanded  that  he  should,  for  a  season  at  least, 
withdraw  from  the  political  arena,  and  endeavor  to  provide  the  means 
of  comfort  for  himself  and  household. "^°  White  left  the  State  in 
1837,  and  afterwards  followed  a  rather  checkered  career,  holding 

»  Standard,  January  10,  1842. 
»  Ibid.,  January  23,  1856. 
'» Ibid.,  December  14,  1836. 
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various  offices  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  and  under  the  Federal 
Government.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  his  native  state  of  New 
York.  In  later  life,  in  a  letter  to  W.  W.  Holden,  one  of  his 
successors  as  editor  of  the  Standard,  he  penned  an  expression  of 
''deep  affection  for  the  good  old  North  State,"  his  ''political  foster 
mother.'"' 

Thomas  Loring,  the  second  editor  of  the  Standard  was,  as  was  his 
predecessor,  a  northern  man.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but 
previous  to  his  coming  to  Raleigh  he  had  edited  a  newspaper  of 
neutral  political  complexion  in  Wilmington.'^  Loring  did  not,  at 
first,  show  the  disposition  to  use  the  vilifying  language  toward  his 
political  enemies  that  had  been  so  much  in  evidence  in  editorials  of 
White  and  other  editors.  There  is  evidence  that  when  Loring  took 
over  the  Standard  he  v/as  determined  that  there  should  be  built  up 
in  North  Carolina  a  code  of  newspaper  ethics  that  would  make  the 
warfare  between  editors  less  offensive.  In  1837  he  was  instrumental 
in  calling  a  State  editorial  convention  in  which,  under  his  leadership, 
resolutions  were  adopted  deprecating  the  tendency  of  newspapers  to 
deal  in  "personalities  and  indecorous  language."  These  resolutions 
further  expressed  the  desirability  of  good  will  among  the  editors 
and  strongly  condemned  any  tendency  of  a  newspaper  to  violate  the 
"sanctity  of  private  life.'"^  Loring  attempted  to  keep  these  ideals 
before  the  press  and  to  practice  them  himself,  and  consequently 
there  was  a  lack  of  that  fiery  spirit  of  contest  in  his  paper  that  had 
characterized  the  editorship  of  White.  The  milder  tone  of  the  paper, 
the  panic  of  1837,  and  the  decline  in  the  political  fortunes  of  the 
Democratic  party  brought  to  the  Standard  a  gradual  decline  in  sup- 
port. This  condition  brought  some  embitterment  to  the  editor,  a 
feeling  that  was  increased  by  the  sarcastic  taunts  of  the  Raleigh 
Register  and  other  Whig  nev/spapers  that  refused  to  conform  to  his 
newspaper  ethics.  Hence,  in  time,  we  find  Loring  using  the  kind 
of  language  that  he  had  been  so  solicitous  to  avoid  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career  in  Raleigh. 

But  Loring  was  not  alone  in  his  dissatisfaction.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  were  dissatisfied  with  him  as  an 
editor.    The  first  serious  break  between  the  editor  and  the  leaders 


n  Holden,  W.  W.,  Addresses  on  the  History  of  Journalism  in  North  Carolina,  delivered  in  Winston, 
June  21,  1881. 

»»  Standard,  January  14,  1836. 
1'  Ibid.,  November  8,  1837. 
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came  in  1840.  In  the  Standard  of  September  30,  1840,  Loring 
announced  tliat  he  would  be  compelled  to  be  absent  from  Kaleigh 
for  a  short  time  and  that  in  his  absence  his  place  would  be  filled  by 
Henry  I.  Toole.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  short  connection  of 
Toole  with  the  Standard  as  associate  editor,  a  connection  which  added 
to  the  embarrassment  of  Loring;  not,  however,  because  of  any  dis- 
agreement between  Toole  and  himself.  The  embarrassment  came  in 
the  demand  of  a  number  of  the  Democratic  leaders  that  Toole  be 
made  editor  of  the  Standard.  Toole  was  a  young  man  of  impulsive 
enthusiasm,  but  as  a  newspaper  writer  he  was  neither  convincing 
nor  powerful.  He  filled  the  paper  with  amateurish  outbursts  that  at 
times  seemed  to  have  but  one  virtue^ — enthusiasm;  but  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  was  a  glaring  fault  of  the  Standard  under  Loring;  and 
since  the  Democratic  leaders  were  looking  for  a  new  editor  for  the 
party,  they  urged  Toole  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the  Standard. 
Loring  was  approached  on  the  matter,  and  offered  to  sell  the  news- 
paper, but  at  a  price  that  Toole  and  his  supporters  were  unwilling 
to  pay.  The  dissatisfied  element  then  proposed  that  a  new  Demo- 
cratic paper,  to  be  called  the  Southern  Times,  be  established,  but 
after  some  consideration  this  project  was  abandoned.  Loring  then 
offered  his  paper  to  Toole  on  better  terms,  stating  that  he  was  ready 
to  satisfy  both  Toole  and  his  friends,  that  he  was  willing  to  make 
way  for  the  young  man.  But  by  this  time  Toole's  editorial  en- 
thusiasm had  waned.  He  wrote  Loring  declining  the  offer,  stating 
that  his  connection  with  the  press  had  not  been  ''a  matter  of  pru- 
dential consideration  but  purely  of  impulse."^*  After  assuring  Loring 
that  his  interests  were  no  longer  inclined  to  newspaper  work,  Toole 
further  assured  his  former  colleague  that  he  bore  no  ill  will  toward 
him,  and  concluded  his  letter  with  an  offer  to  do  v/hat  he  could  to 
exonerate  him  from  the  accusation  that  the  Standard  had  been  under 
the  influence  or  control  of  William  H.  Haywood.^^  After  this  affair 
Loring's  ardor  as  a  Democrat  was  considerably  cooled,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  paper  further  dwindled  in  circulation  and  influence. 

In  1843  the  final  break  between  Loring  and  the  Democratic  leaders 
came,  when  the  editor  was  read  out  of  the  party  by  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.    This  incident  came  as  a  result  of  certain  edi- 

i<  The  impulse  came  again,  however,  for  later  we  find  Toole  editor  of  a  paper  in  Wilmington, 
The  Aurora. 

1'  Standard,  May  5,  1841. 
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torials  in  the  Standard  which  gave  expression  to  views  on  the  state 
bank  issue  that  were  considered  traitorous  to  the  Democratic  party.^® 
After  a  bitter  controversy  Loring  was  glad  to  dispose  of  the  Standard 
to  W.  W.  Holden,  an  ambitious  young  newspaper  man.  Loring  re- 
mained in  Raleigh  and  established  a  nonpartisan  paper  called  the 
Independent.  In  1844  he  joined  the  Whig  party.  In  taking  this 
step  he  wrote  Van  Buren  that  he  had  decided  to  do  so  because  "the 
wishes  of  the  Democratic  party  have  been  defeated  by  a  club  who 
have  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  in  view  ...  &  that  club, 
with  Calhoun  at  its  head,  dictated  the  measures  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  &  controlled  its  action."^^  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Whigs  would  exhibit  unusual  joy  over  the  decision  of  Loring; 
yet  a  few  gave  him  welcome.  The  Southern  Citizen  asked,  "Brother 
Whig:  don't  you  think  weVe  made  an  admirably  good  swap — Mr. 
Holden  for  Mr.  Loring  ?"^®  But  it  was  not  so  good  as  it  might  have 
seemed.  Loring  was  never  again  a  leader  of  influence  in  the  State. 
His  undertaking  in  Raleigh  soon  failed.  He  attempted  other  ven- 
tures, drifting  from  one  paper  to  another  throughout  the  State,  but 
after  1843  his  political  influence  was  of  little  importance.  Holden, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  at  the  beginning  of  a  most  eventful  and 
influential  career. 

William  W.  Holden  was  a  native  of  Hillsboro,  E^orth  Carolina. 
He  had  been  reared  as  a  newspaper  apprentice.  Going  to  Raleigh 
in  1837  he  found  employment  with  the  Raleigh  Star,  a  Whig  news- 
paper. For  the  next  six  years  he  divided  his  time  between  newspaper 
work  and  the  study  and  practice  of  law.  He  had  been  a  Whig  in 
politics  but  found  no  difficulty  in  changing  to  the  Democratic  party 
because  of  his  resentment  of  the  growing  aristocratic  tendencies  of 
the  Whig  party  in  the  State,  and  furthermore  because  of  his  ambi- 
tion to  obtain  a  place  of  leadership  as  an  editor.^®  The  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  Holden  to  take  over  the  Standard  rests  with 
James  B.  Shepard,  who  had  been  watching  the  course  of  the  young- 
man  and  had  concluded  that  he  had  the  abilities  necessary  to  make 
a  success  of  the  all  but  dead  Democratic  newspaper.  Shepard  pre- 
sented the  name  of  Holden  as  prospective  editor  of  the  Standard  to 

"  In  1843  Loring  frankly  supported  the  system  of  State  banks  in  opposition  to  the  more  con- 
servative Democrats. 

"  Thomas  Loring  to  Martin  Van  Buren,  June  29,  1843.  The  North  Carolina  Letters  from  the  Van 
Buren  Papers,  1842-58. 

»8  The  Southern  Citizen,  June  26,  1844. 

i«  Hamilton,  J.  G.  deR.,  Party  Politics,  pp.  90. 
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a  meeting  of  leading  Democrats  only  to  be  strongly  opposed  at  first. 
But  Shepard  was  persistent  and  finally  won  his  point.  Since  Holden 
was  without  means  to  purchase  the  paper  he  borrowed  $500.00  from 
Shepard  and  $2,000.00  from  Duncan  Cameron,  president  of  the 
old  State  Banl?:.  On  lending  Holden  the  money  Cameron  advised 
him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  practicing  law  and  devote  himself  solely 
to  the  work  of  his  newspaper,  saying  that  he  would  find  it  ^^the 
surest,  if  not  the  quickest,  and  most  permanent  and  certain  road  to 
power."^^  Holden  took  his  advice  and  was  amply  rewarded  by  fol- 
lowing it.  He  proved  himself  a  clear  and  forceful  writer  and 
demonstrated  a  spirit  of  aggressive  optimism  that  renewed  the  hopes 
of  a  despairing  party. 

In  1854  Frank  I.  Wilson  was  employed  by  Holden  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Standard.  Wilson  had  formerly  edited  the  Salisbury 
Banner.  He  was  a  man  of  attractive  personality  and  had  demon- 
strated good  business  ability.  His  chief  work  in  his  new  position  vv^as 
superintending  the  business  of  the  newspaper  and  attending  to  the 
editorial  duties  in  the  absence  of  Holden.  Wilson  remained  with  the 
Standard  for  five  years.  During  that  time  he  developed  a  sufficient 
interest  in  politics  in  Raleigh  to  make  for  himself  some  bitter 
enemies.   On  resigning  his  post  he  offered  the  following  explanation : 

One  of  my  chief  reasons  for  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Standard  is,  that  I  may  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
making  Mr.  Holden  responsible  for  my  acts  or  opinions,  and  to  take 
from  the  mouth  of  fault-seekers  the  perversions  they  invent  to  my  senti- 
ments and  expressions,  and  charging  them  to  his  account.  Certain  per- 
sons in  certain  quarters,  hostile  to  me  because  I  am  a  Western  man,  but 
still  mjore  hostile  to  Mr.  Holden  because  he  is  considered  in  somebody's 
way  to  political  promotion,  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  ready  and 
eager  to  catch  at  my  articles,  mostly  written  as  I  have  said,  in  Mr. 
Holden's  absence  (which  fact  they  know)  and  to  pervert  them  and  dis- 
tort them,  and  then  hold  Mr.  Holden  responsible  and  refuse  to  accept 
any  explanation.  Not  only  so,  but  "fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  deter- 
mined, if  possible  to  injure  Mr.  Holden  by  any  and  every  means,  have 
insulted  me  (not  to  my  face)  by  insinuating  that  I  was  institgated  and 
instructed  by  Mr.  Holden  to  pursue  the  course  I  have  pursued  in  some 
public  meetings,  and  even  to  use  expressions  that  I  have  used  publicly 
on  the  streets  and  elsewhere.     .     .     .     Mr.   Holden  has  his  opinions, 

"  Boyd,  W.  K.,  "W.  W.  Holden,"  Trinity  College  Annual  publication  of  Historical  papers,  Series 
ni,  1899. 
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and  I  liave  mine.  He  expresses  his  as  he  chooses,  and  I  do  the  same. 
We  have  never  differed  on  any  essential  principles;  and  it  has  rarely 
been  the  case  that  we  would  not  agree  on  details  and  non-essentials.  In 
an  intercourse  as  intimate  as  could  exist  between  two  men,  for  the  past 
five  years,  not  one  unpleasant  word  has  been  spoken  by  either  that  I  am 
aware  of  .  .  .  and  in  withdrawing,  as  I  do,  voluntarily  and  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  from  the  Standard,  there  is  no  man  I  more  highly 
esteem  than  its  future  sole  editor.^^ 

Wilson  was  correct  in  designating  Holdeii  as  the  ''future  sole 
editor"  of  the  Standard,  for  after  the  resignation  of  the  associate 
editor,  Holden  assumed  undivided  responsibility  for  the  editorship 
of  his  paper.  He  produced  a  very  creditable  paper,  as  newspapers 
went  in  those  days.  In  addition  to  his  own  editorials,  there  were  from 
time  to  time  series  of  articles  by  others  who  were  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Democratic  party  and  other  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. Some  of  the  contributed  articles  were  of  commendable  merit. 
During  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Standard  usually 
gave  fairly  complete  and  accurate  reports  of  the  daily  sessions  of 
each  house.  A  Washington  correspondent  sent  in  weekly  letters  giving 
a  summary  of  the  events  in  the  National  Capitol.  Until  1850  the 
Standard  was  a  weekly  publication,  but  after  that  date  both  a  weekl}'' 
and  a  semi-weekly  edition  was  issued.  This  paper,  under  Holden's 
direction,  more  than  any  other  agency,  deserves  credit  for  building 
up  the  Democratic  party  during  a  period  of  discouraging  reverses. 

Of  the  other  Democratic  papers  in  the  eastern  section  of  E^orth 
Carolina,  the  Wilmington  Journal  stands  out  as  most  conspicuous. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Journal,  the  Democratic  Messenger, 
edited  by  Dr.  Price,  had  served  the  Democrats  of  W^ilmington  and 
the  lower  coast  country.  But  Price  discontinued  his  paper  in  June, 
1844,  thus  leaving  Wilmington  without  a  Democratic  newspaper.  In 
view  of  the  impending  elections  of  that  year  the  situation  was  con- 
sidered embarrassing  and  deplorable  by  the  Democrats  of  that  section 
of  the  State.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  opportunity 
was  offered  David  Fulton,  a  young  man  of  Raleigh,  to  establish  the 
Wilmington  Journal.  Fulton  associated  with  himself  in  the  under- 
taking A.  L.  Price,  who  took  charge  of  the  business  management  of 
the  paper.  ^^ 


'•  Standard,  November  2,  1859. 

»*  Wilmington  Journal,  September  21,  1844. 
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The  first  issue  of  the  Journal  appeared  September  21,  1844.  The 
paper  was  well  edited  from  the  first  and  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  journals  in  the  State.  In  1846,  as  a  result  of  liberal  patron- 
age, it  was  enlarged  and  improved  in  appearance.  Further  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  took  place  in  1849.  In  1850  it  was  announced 
that  the  Journal  would  be  issued  daily  as  soon  as  the  mail  facilities 
should  warrant  the  venture. ^^  This  undertaking  was  launched  in 
1852,  and  proved  to  be  very  successful.  David  Fulton  died  in  1848, 
and  the  editorial  work  of  the  paper  was  carried  on  by  the  publisher 
until  March,  1849,  when  James  Fulton,  brother  of  the  deceased 
editor,  took  over  the  duties.  The  new  editor  had  been  connected  for 
a  short  time  with  the  Mecklenburg  Jeffersonian,  and  had  shown 
himself  to  be  a  newspaper  man  of  some  ability.^*  Soon  after  taking 
over  the  Journal  he  proved  himself  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior, 
of  his  brother  in  conducting  the  paper. 

The  newspapers  of  the  West  were  fewer  in  number  and  inferior 
in  quality  to  those  of  the  East.  Among  the  most  influential  of  the 
western  Democratic  papers  were  the  Mecklenburg  Jeffersonian  and 
the  Ashevtlle  Netvs.  The  Mecklenburg  Jejfersonian  was  established 
in  Charlotte  on  January  1,  1841.  This  paper  announced  in  its 
prospectus  that  it  would  assume  as  its  creed  ^^those  landmarks  of  the 
Republican  party,  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia resolutions,"  and  would  oppose  monopoly,  discriminative  legis- 
lation, the  United  States  Bank,  internal  improvements  by  the  General 
Government,  high  tariff,  and  abolition.  ^^  Joseph  W.  Hampton  was 
editor  of  the  Jejfersonian  during  nearly  the  whole  of  its  existence. 
He  was  considered  an  able  editor,  but  not  always  a  ^'regular"  as  a 
party  man.  At  one  time  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Whig  party.  While 
editor  of  the  Jejfersonian^,  he  was  characterized  by  certain  of  his 
political  enemies  as  ^^the  most  reckless  editor  in  the  State."^^  At  any 
rate  Hampton  thought  for  himself  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
exhibited  some  of  the  spirit  of  individualism  so  characteristic  of 
the  West.  The  evidence  of  such  a  spirit  was  manifested  in  a  bitter 
controversy  between  the  Jeffersonian  and  the  Standard  in  1844,  a 
controversy  occasioned  by  the  Jeffersonian  s  attitude  on  the  question 
of  a  prospective  Presidential  candidate.    Notwithstanding  the  inde- 

»» Ibid.,  August  30,  1850. 

"  Standard,  April  4,  1849. 

«  Ibid.,  December  23,  1840. 

»  Raleigh  Register,  February  14,  1843, 
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pendence  of  the  Jeffersonian,  the  paper  did  a  good  work  for  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  West;  in  fact,  during  the  early  forties  it 
was  the  only  Democratic  newspaper  in  the  West.  Besides  Hampton, 
two  other  editors,  James  Fulton  and  Samuel  C.  Crawford,  were 
briefly  connected  with  the  paper.  ^^  The  Jeffersonian  announced  in 
1847  a  temporary  suspension  of  publication,  and  shortly  thereafter 
ceased  to  appear. 

The  Asheville  News  was  established  in  1849,  having  as  its  first 
editor  T.  W.  Atkin.  While  Atkin  demonstrated  only  mediocre  ability 
as  an  editor,  his  work  as  a  party  servant  in  a  section  of  the  State 
where  Whig  sentiment  prevailed  is  not  to  be  discounted.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  southern  rights.  In  1852  Thomas  L.  Cling- 
man,  who  had  for  many  years  been  the  Whig  idol  of  the  West,  went 
over  to  the  Democratic  party  as  a  leader  in  the  mountain  district  on 
the  issue  of  southern  rights,  and  Atkin  threw  himself  into  the  cam- 
paign with  Clingman ;  and  as  a  result,  his  paper  grew  in  circulation 
and  influence.  In  1854  Atkin  announced  that  although  he  would 
continue  his  connection  with  the  News  as  publisher,  Marcus  Erwin 
would  in  the  future  be  the  editor.  Erwin  was  a  Methodist  preacher 
who  demonstrated  no  marked  ability  as  an  editor.  The  combination 
did  not  prove  successful,  and  consequently  the  Neivs  was  advertised 
for  sale  in  1857.  As  a  financial  venture  the  Asheville  paper  v/as  like 
the  majority  of  the  early  E'orth  Carolina  newspapers — a  failure. 
For  example,  in  1857  Atkin  announced  that  he  had  lost  by  the  credit 
system  since  he  had  been  pu.blisher  in  Asheville  at  least  ten  thousand 
dollars.^®  It  appears  that  the  mountain  people,  like  many  other  ISTorth 
Carolinians,  considered  the  trouble  of  reading  a  newspaper  sufficient 
price  to  pay  for  it.  Atkin  was  unable  to  sell  his  paper  in  1857 ;  so 
he  again  assumed  entire  control  of  it.  The  News  was  of  particular 
service  to  the  Democratic  party  because  of  its  location,  being  for  a 
time  the  sole  Democratic  newspaper  in  the  extreme  western  portion 
of  the  State. 

Relations  Between  E'ewspapees 

An  examination  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  newspapers 
before  the  Civil  War  reveals  some  cordiality  and  much  acrimonious 
controversy.    Within  the  party  ranks  it  may  be  expected,  of  course, 

"  Standard,  April  3,  1844. 

"  Asheville  News,  November  12,  1857. 
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that  the  relationship  in  general  would  be  cordial.  The  papers  copied 
material  from  one  another  freely,  commended  their  brethren  of  the 
type  for  good  services  rendered  the  party,  and  welcomed  new  papers 
into  the  field.  Still,  the  relations  between  the  Democratic  newspapers 
were  not  always  congenial.  In  fact  some  very  bitter  battles  were 
waged  between  them.  An  interesting  example  of  such  an  encounter 
may  be  found  in  the  controversy  betv/een  the  North  Carolina  Stand- 
ard and  the  Mecklenburg  Jejfersonian  over  the  prospective  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  1844.  The  Jejfersonian  was  printing  the  name 
of  Calhoun  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  column  each  week  with  the 
announcement  that  the  South  Carolinian  was  its  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. In  one  editorial  this  western  newspaper  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  there  were  many  Democrats  at  heart  who  wished  to  return  to 
their  first  love  but  could  not  do  so  as  old  leaders  and  friends  of  Van 
Buren  were  put  forward  for  office.  The  Standard,  doubtless  having 
already  viewed  the  rather  premature  Calhoun  boom  with  disfavor, 
now  came  out  in  an  editorial  condemning  both  the  action  of  the 
Jeffersonian  in  placing  Calhoun's  name  before  the  people  prior  to  a 
nominating  convention  and  the  suggestion  that  partisans  of  Van 
Buren  were  keeping  men  out  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Staiidard 
suggested  that  those  ^^sick"  Democrats  should  ^^stay  sick  of  the  asso- 
ciation."^^ With  such  a  beginning,  each  new  edition  of  the  papers 
brought  new  developments  of  the  controversy.  As  the  warfare  pro- 
gressed the  editor  of  the  Jejfersonian  discovered  that  the  editor  of  the 
Standard  was  no  longer  a  Democrat.  The  accusation  was  just  such 
an  opportunity  as  the  editor  of  the  Standard  had  been  seeking  from 
his  antagonist,  who  had  at  one  time  been  a  Whig.  ^'Forty  years  is  a 
long  time  to  have  Pederalism  in  the  heart  and  Democracy  on  the 
lips — don't  you  think  so  Mr.  Jeffersonian?"  asked  the  editor  of  the 
Standard,  who  continued  with  the  observation,  ''The  Editor  of  the 
Jeffersonian  is,  of  course,  a  Democrat  at  heart.  You  were  very  much 
a  Democrat  at  heart,  Avere  you  not  Mr.  Jeffersonian,  when  a  few 
years  ago  you  leagTied  with  Federalism  and  broke  down  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  Union  ?"^^  In  svich  a  manner  the  controversy  continued 
until  a  weary  correspondent  wrote  the  Standard  a  plea  for  peace. 
But  Editor  Loring  answered  his  correspondent  that  it  was  necessary 

»  Standard,  January  4,  1843. 
«» Ibid.,  January  25,  1843. 
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to  defend  himself,  stating  that  he  had  heen  "assailed  and  insulted 
for  stating  a  fact."^^  While  in  the  midst  of  this  controversy  the 
Standard  was  forced  to  defend  its  position  on  the  bank  issue  because 
of  attacks  brought  by  two  other  Democratic  papers,  the  Washington 
Republican  and  the  Fayetteville  North  Carolinian.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  struggle  that  Loring  turned  the  Staiidard  over  to 
Holden.  Holden  had  no  serious  tilts  with  his  brethern  of  the  Demo- 
cratic press  until  the  State  was  under  the  control  of  the  Democratic 
party  during  the  last  decade  before  the  Civil  War.  Then  a  period 
of  party  factions  brought  on  a  newspaper  warfare  such  as  had  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  the  State. 

The  controversies  between  Democratic  and  Whig  papers  were  con- 
tinuous. Inasmuch  as  l^orth  Carolina  could  look  forward  to  at  least 
one  political  campaign  each  year,  plenty  of  material  for  controversy 
was  afforded  the  papers.  E'aturally  the  Kaleigh  newspapers  took 
the  lead  in  the  altercations.  Philo  White,  the  first  editor  of  the 
Standard,  took  the  jeers  of  the  Whig  papers  in  Raleigh  quite  seri- 
ously and  at  times  his  replies  were  filled  with  a  bitterness  that  might 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  an  irascible  disposition.  The  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  editorials  is  not  an  unusual  example  of  the  type  of 
answer  that  the  Whig  presses  sometimes  got  in  reply  to  an  attack 
on  their  Democratic  adversary : 

In  reference  to  the  filthy  garbage  which  is  continually  flung  at  the 
Editor  of  the  STANDARD  from  certain  ''mud-machines"  of  the  nuUi- 
fiers  &  federal  whigs,  he  would  barely  remark,  that  he  usually  turns  such 
things  over  to  the  scavenger.  There  are  certain  vermin,  whose  annoy- 
ance one  had  better  endure,  than  suffer  the  stench  that  arises  from 
crushing  them!  And  the  Editor  cannot  and  v/ill  not  prostrate  the  dig- 
nity of  his  vocation  into  the  gutter,  by  bandying  scurrility  with  those 
profligate  prints.  The  ferocity  and  foulness  of  one  and  the  meanness, 
and  mendacity  of  another,  like  the  offensive  liquid  emitted  by  a  certain 
little  animal,  are  their  safest  protection  from  the  foot  or  cane  of  the 
passer-by.^^ 

As  has  been  indicated,  White's  successor,  Loring,  came  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Standard  with  a  determination  that  he  would  not 
be  involved  in  the  extreme  langTiage  that  had  come  to  characterize 


"  Ibid.,  February  15,  1843. 
"76zd.,  November  10,  1836. 
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the  newspaper  controversies  in  Raleigh. ^^  But  Loring  had  been 
editor  of  the  Standard  only  a  few  months  when  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  ^^step  into  the  filthy  arena"  to  warn  the  Register  and  the  Star 
regarding  abusive  language.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  Whig- 
papers  gave  no  signs  of  repenting  though,  for  Loring  had  accused 
them  in  his  rebuke  of  expressing  sentiments  that  indicated  a  ^Vile 
ambition  that  furnished  the  filthy  titillation  producing  the  vulgar 
haw!  haw!  from  men  of  empty  heads  or  corrupt  hearts."^*  By  the 
time  Loring  had  reached  the  end  of  his  career  as  a  Democratic  editor 
he  could  be  as  caustic  as  any  man  in  the  State. 

When  Holden  made  his  editorial  debut  in  1843,  newspaper  war- 
fare took  on  a  new  impetus.  This  editor  of  the  Standard  proved 
himself  a  master  of  sarcasm.  He  opened  a  campaign  against  the 
Whigs  that  was  cutting  without  being  villainous.  As  usual  the  Whig 
presses  retaliated  by  dealing  in  personalities.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Fayetteville  Observer  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact: 

People  talk  about  a  Mr.  William  W.  Holden  in  a  very  ugly  manner 
hereabouts.  There  are  naughty  folks  that  even  accuse  him  of  this  very 
crime  of  treason — treason  to  his  friends,  his  benefactors,  his  party.  They 
charge  him  with  having  bartered  his  conscience  for  filthy  lucre ;  of  sud- 
denly crossing  over  to  the  enemy  in  broad  day-light  and  belying  his 
whole  past  life. 

Even  good  Democrats  in  this  vicinage  quietly  admit  these  charges, 
and  we  must  frankly  tell  our  august  accuser  and  judge,  that  no  man  of 
any  party  here  regards  or  respects  him.  Those  he  acts  with  constantly 
fear  him — they  know  not  how  soon  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight  he 
may  turn  his  weapons;  while  uncharitable  Whigs  loathe  him,  as  being 
diseased  with  a  vile  moral  leprosy,  that  has  not  left  a  single  virtue  uncon- 
sumed  amid  his  thousand  meanesses  and  vices. ^^ 

The  reply  of  Holden  to  this  acrimonious  fling  was  simple  and 
forceful.  He  stated  briefly,  ''We  can  say  as  many  hard  things  as  most 
men,  when  we  choose;  but  we  have  no  bitter  words  for  Mr.  Hale. 
He  is  welcome  to  use  such  language — we  leave  our  moral  character, 
unimpeached  and  untarnished,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  kno^\T.i 
us  from  our  infancy.''^^  As  Holden  developed  in  ability  he  gave 
his   political  enemies  cause  for  alertness   and,   at  times,   apparent 

"  See  above  discussion  on  p.  348. 
**  Standard,  July  2,  1837. 
«5  Ibid.,  May  7,  1845. 
»« Ibid. 
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cause  for  uneasiness.  The  following  editorial  from  the  Raleigh  Star 
indicates  that  by  1847  some  of  the  editorials  of  the  Standard  were 
such  as  to  justify  the  Whigs  in  making  an  "appeal  to  decency" : 

What  man  of  sense  and  honor  is  there  in  the  Democratic  party  of 
ISTorth  Carolina,  who  does  not  tremble  and  blush  for  his  party,  when  he 
sees,  week  after  week,  the  columns  of  their  organ  crowded  with  the 
rankest  and  most  bareface  and  reckless  slander  upon  the  principles  and 
patriotism  of  their  political  opponents?  Does  he  not,  justly  fear  that 
unless  the  party,  by  suitable  rebuke,  shall  show  their  disapprobation  of 
such  unfair,  unprincipled  and  malignant  assaults  upon  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, whom  they  know  and  acknowledge  to  be  as  patriotic  and  upright  as 
themlselves,  that  all  men  of  honorable  feelings  must  withdraw  from  them 
in  disgust  ?^^ 

Editorials  of  this  type  also  appeared  in  the  Standard  from  time 
to  time,  displaying  the  same  pretense  of  outraged  decency.  For 
example:  ''The  Editor  of  the  Register  indulges  in  language  in  his 
last  issue  with  reference  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper,  which  is  the 
language  of  a  blackgTiard.  The  Editor  of  that  paper  excels  in  that 
department;  we  shall  not  attempt  to  imitate  or  follow  him  in  this 
respect."^^ 

Of  the  papers  outside  Raleigh,  the  Fayetteville  Observer  and  the 
Wilmington  Journal  engaged  in  some  lively  contests.  The  Fayette- 
ville Observer  also  assumed  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Fayetteville 
North  Carolinian  and  the  North  Carolina  Standard  informed  of 
their  political  follies  and  inconsistencies.  However,  the  battles  were 
not  so  exciting  as  those  conducted  by  the  Raleigh  papers.  The  smaller 
papers  published  elsewhere  in  the  State  showed  less  tendency  to  be- 
come involved  in  personal  controversies.  The  Washington  Republican 
was,  however,  an  exception  to  this  general  conclusion,  for  it  was  one 
of  the  most  satirical  of  the  smaller  publications.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Whigs  in  Washington  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  destroy  the 
press  and  assault  the  editor  of  the  Republican.^^  A  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  intense  feeling  excited  against  the  paper  is  given  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  the  editor  of  the  Republi- 
can as  a  result  of  an  attack  made  in  his  paper  on  a  favorite  Whig  of 
Washington : 


»'  The  Raleigh  Star  and  North  Carolina  Gazette,  February  10,  1847, 
"  Standard,  July  15,  1854. 
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Sir  Editor : — You  are  an  old  gray  headed  knave,  villian,  scoundrel, 
and  notorious  infidel.  Before  you  came  amongst  us,  we  were  a  quiet 
peaceable  family.  But  tlie  moment  you  came  out  with  your  damned 
Rejmblicarh,  as  you  call  it,  there  has  been  nothing  here  but  strife  and 
contention.  What  right  had  you  to  attack  in  his  absence,  our  worthy 
representative,  Mr.  Stanly?  ...  It  depends  upon  you  retracting 
this  vile  slander,  whether  or  not  I  shall  apply  to  your  shoulders,  the 
"cowhiding"  with  which  you  threatened  the  Editor  of  the  Whig  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  intimidate  him  from  discharging  the  important 
duties  which  he  owes  to  his  party.*^ 

Such  examples  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  newspaper 
business  in  ante-bellum  days  was  a  dangerous  calling.  Perhaps  it 
was  no  more  dangerous  than  it  is  now;  nevertheless,  that  the  editors 
had  their  troubles  is  evident  from  W.  W.  Holden's  career.  By  1861 
he  had  received  five  challenges  to  duels  and  had  been  shot  at  twice 
on  the  streets  of  Raleigh.*^  Holden's  attitude  toward  dueling  was 
similar  to  that  held  by  many  of  his  contemporary  fellow  editors^ — 
he  refused  to  accept  challenges  on  the  ground  that  dueling  was 
immoral. 

We  should  not  close  the  discussion  on  newspapers  leaving  the 
impression  that  relations  between  the  papers  of  the  different  parties 
were  always  hostile.  The  truth  is,  though  hostility  was  the  rule, 
yet  between  battles  kindly  expressions  were  sometimes  exchanged 
by  enemy  papers.  Certain  polite  customs  existed  such  as  giving 
welcome  to  new  publications  regardless  of  party,  friendly  com- 
ment on  improvement  in  appearance  of  an  opposition  paper,  or 
expressions  of  sympathy  in  case  of  a  misfortune  affecting  a  paper 
of  the  opposing  party.  ]^ow  and  then  under  some  pleasing  provoca- 
tion an  editor  with  reserved  dignity  would  apologetically  present  a 
stiff  compliment  to  an  enemy  paper.  Such  an  example  is  given 
in  the  act  of  the  Wilmington  Journal  expressing  a  kindly  feeling 
toward  the  Fayetteville  Observer,  but  doubting  at  the  same  time 
whether  the  expression  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Observer.  Where- 
upon the  Observer  hastened  to  accept  the  tender  of  good  feeling  and 
assured  the  Journal  that  in  '^future  contest  with  the  politics  of  the 
Journal  ...  we  shall  not  forget  that  it  is  its  politics  only  that 
we  are  at  war  with."*^    Both  papers  were  preparing  for  the  Civil 

-     "  Ibid.,  June  19,  1837. 
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War.  It  might  be  further  observed  that  the  Standard  on  occasions 
expressed  admiration  for  the  talents  of  a  Whig  editor — especially 
if  he  had  died  or  was  giving  up  his  paper. 

Pamphlets  and  Other  Campaign  Literature 

In  addition  to  newspapers,  other  printed  matter,  such  as  pamph- 
lets, handbills,  and  circular  letters,  was  used  during  the  political 
campaigns.  The  franking  privilege  was  employed  extensively  by 
some  of  the  congressmen  for  campaign  purposes.  E^eedless  to  state 
the  practice  caused  some  criticism.  For  example,  one  voter  wrote 
Senator  Willie  P.  Mangum  criticising  the  Democratic  congressman, 
James  J.  McKay,  with  the  statement,  ^ 'McKay  is  the  most  damned 
scoundrel  that  the  world  can  boast  of.  He  never  sends  anything  but 
on  his  own  side.'^*^  In  a  heated  campaign  the  political  leaders  in  the 
State  sometimes  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  congressmen  to  flood 
the  State  with  Democratic  documents.  An  example  of  such  an  appeal 
is  found  in  a  letter  written  to  Congressman  David  S.  Peid  by 
Louis  D.  Henry,  one  of  the  most  active  Democratic  politicians  in  the 
State.  ^'I  would  suggest,''  Henry  wrote,  "that  our  Democratic  repre^ 
sentatives  hold  a  meeting  &  take  measures  to  flood  the  doubtful 
districts  in  our  state  with  documents,  especially  the  West.  We  can- 
not, like  the  Whigs,  raise  funds  &  circulate  our  newspapers,  &  the 
work  must  be  done  by  an  effort  of  that  kind  at  Washington,  & 
especially  now,  whilst  you  can  take  the  State  at  this  new  juncture 
of  affairs.''** 

The  newspaper  publishers  also  printed  speeches  and  other  cam- 
paign material  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution.  In  the  campaign 
of  1844  such  activities  caused  real  uneasiness  among  the  Whig 
leaders.  On  July  10,  the  Whig  Governor,  John  M.  Morehead,  wrote 
to  Willie  P.  Mangum,  a  Whig  Senator,  "Most  extraordinary  efforts 
are  made  to  carry  the  elections  of  this  State — Haywood  receives 
whole  bags  of  documents  by  the  mails  &  the  press  here  is  engaged 
striking  off  tracts,  &  they  are  sending  them  off  by  small  wagon  loads 
to  different  parts  of  the  State — While  the  Whigs  seem  to  think  the 
opposition  not  very  serious  &  are  not  so  zealous  as  they  should  be."*^ 

"  Lewis  Dishongh  to  Willie  P.  Mangum,  March  23,  1836.  Willie  P.  Mangum  Papers  (Unpublished), 
1835-39. 

"  Louis  D.  Henry  to  David  S.  Reid,  January  21,  1846.  D.  S.  Reid  Papers  (Unpublished),  Vol. 
II,  1845-50. 

«  John  M.  Morehead  to  Willie  P.  Mangum,  July  10,  1844.    Willie  P.  Mangum  Papers,  1843-44. 
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An  interesting  practice  was  the  issuing  of  secret  circulars  by  the 
party  committees  or  newspapers.  Such  circulars  were  generally 
issued  just  before  the  election  and  were  supposed  to  furnish  confi- 
dential information  regarding  the  activities  of  the  enemy  and  the 
plans  of  the  party  issuing  the  circular.  Invariably  the  opposition 
party  got  a  copy  of  the  ^'secret"  circular  and  ^^exposed"  it.  If  neces- 
sary an  extra  edition  of  the  party  newspaper  was  issued  to  accom- 
plish the  ^'exposure."  Both  parties  followed  the  practice  of  issuing 
such  secret  circulars  and  both  parties  condemned  it  as  cowardly 
and  villainous.  ^^We  defy  any  honest  man/'  wrote  the  Fayetteville 
Observer,  in  commenting  on  the  practice,  "to  say  that  he  believes 
that  truth  is  the  object  of  such  publications,  or  fairness  the  means 
by  which  the  object  is  to  be  accomplished."^^ 

Handbills  were  issued  by  the  party  organizations,  newspapers,  and 
candidates.  The  candidate  for  the  State  legislature  often  used  the 
handbill  to  give  an  account  of  his  past  services  and  politics  when 
seeking  reelection  and  sometimes  public  officials  when  retiring  from 
office  adopted  this  means  of  giving  an  account  of  their  services. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  campaign  literature  used  in  iJ^orth 
Carolina  between  1835  and  1861  indicates  that,  though  the  reading 
public  of  the  State  might  have  been  limited,  those  who  did  read 
were  afforded  not  only  political  information,  but  also  excitement 
and  entertainment.  We  find  that  the  Democrats  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage during  most  of  the  period  because  a  large  majority  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  State  were  under  the  control  of  the  Whig  party. 
To  some  extent  this  deficiency  was  met  by  a  rather  extensive  use 
of  pamphlets  and  circulars.  Both  parties  realized  the  value  of  cam- 
paign literature,  and  as  the  years  passed,  effective  use  of  printed 
matter  developed  considerably,  such  development  being  especially 
noticeable  within  the  Democratic  party. 

"  Fayetteville  Observer,  August  6,  1839. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  CAROLINAS  IN  1783 

By  J.  Eked  Rippy 

There  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  the  Diary  of  Francisco  de 
Miranda,  '^Precursor"  of  the  Independence  movement  in  Spanish 
America.  Among  other  things,  it  contains  a  full  record  of  the 
author's  impressions  of  the  United  States  during  the  first  year  of  its 
independence.  To  some,  as  the  editor  has  suggested,  it  will  prove 
as  interesting  as  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo;  others  will  probably 
admit  that  it  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  early  accounts  of  ISTorth 
America  written  by  Peter  Kalm,  Henry  Wansey,  and  Brissot  de 
Warville.  For  the  moment  we  are  concerned  only  with  that  portion 
of  the  work  which  deals  with  the  Carolinas. 

It  was  in  June,  1783,  that  Miranda  first  saw  the  coast  of  l^orth 
Carolina.  He  was  a  fugitive  from  Spanish  ^'justice,"  having  been 
condemned  for  alleged  smuggling  and  disloyalty  and  having  already 
seen  service  in  the  revolution  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  during  which 
struggle  he  had  been  an  ofiicer  in  the  Spanish  army.  He  had  been 
aided  in  making  his  escape  from  Havana,  Cuba,  by  an  Anglo- 
American  citizen  named  James  Seagrove,  who  had  given  him  infor- 
mation regarding  the  United  States.  He  had  intended  to  land  first 
at  Charleston,  but  the  Yankee  vessel  upon  which  he  had  made  his 
hasty  departure  brought  him  to  the  coast  of  l^orth  Carolina  instead. 

He  approached  the  coast  through  Ocracoke  Inlet,  where  he  was 
impressed  with  the  skill  of  the  Carolina  pilots,  the  excellence  of  their 
boats,  and  the  vigor  and  corpulence  of  the  coastal  inhabitants.  ^'All 
the  people  who  came  aboard  our  ship,"  said  Miranda,  ^^seemed  very 
robust  and  fat  to  me.  The  same  I  noted  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the 
women  and  children  whom  I  later  saw.  The  people  of  that  country 
attribute  their  fleshiness  to  their  food  which  consists  entirely  of  fish, 
oysters,  and  some  few  vegetables  which  they  grow  in  the  small 
gardens  they  cultivate  not  far  from  their  houses." 

Prom  Ocracoke  he  sailed  across  Pamlico  Sound  to  the  mouth  of 
the  ISTeuse  River  and  then  up  that  stream  to  Newbern,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  where  he  arrived  about  noon  on  June  10. 
He  noted  that  the  city  was  ^^pleasantly  located  at  the  junction  of 
the  ISTeuse  and  Trent  rivers."    Here  he  spent  a  month  and  met  most 
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of  the  prominent  people  of  the  State.  In  general  his  reaction  was 
favorable.  'These  gentlemen  all  called  on  me/'  he  said,  ''and  treated 
me  most  cordially ;  and  the  same  good  treatment  has  been  mine  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  of  my  residence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
general  American  ideas  are  not  very  liberal  and  their  social  system 
is  still  in  a  state  of  infancy.  The  women,  particularly  the  ones 
who  are  married,  remain  in  almost  monastic  seclusion  and  obey 
their  husbands  to  a  degree  I  have  never  before  seen.  They  dress 
neatly;  their  whole  life  is  domestic — as  soon  as  they  are  married, 
they  give  up  all  intimate  friendships  and  devote  the  rest  of  their 
lives  to  caring  for  their  homes  and  families.  During  the  first  year 
of  married  life,  they  play  the  part  of  lovers,  the  second  that  of  wet- 
nurse,  and  the  third  and  all  the  rest  they  spend  in  housekeeping. 
The  unmarried  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  every  freedom  and  go 
alone  wherever  they  please  without  being  watched.  The  men  dress 
coarsely  and  carelessly.  All  smoke  tobacco,  usually  in  a  pipe;  and 
what  is  more,  they  chew  it  to  great  excess.  Some  have  assured  me 
that  they  could  not  rest  or  go  to  sleep  without  their  chew  in  their 
mouth.'' 

Miranda  then  went  on  to  describe  the  capital:  "The  population 
of  J^ewbern  is  made  up  of  about  500  families  of  all  classes.  The 
houses  are  as  many;  they  are  as  a  rule  small,  but  comfortable  and 
clean.  I^early  all  of  them  are  of  wood,  although  the  church  and 
assembly  house  are  of  brick.  The  best  house  of  all,  one  which  really 
merits  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  is  that  called  the  "Palace" 
[namely,  the  Governor's  Mansion].  It  was  built  some  18  years  ago 
by  an  able  English  architect,  Mr.  Shanks,  who  came  out  here  for  that 
special  work  with  Governor  Tryon,  and  who  still  lives  here.  .  .  , 
The  structure  is  entirely  of  the  best  English  brick.  Its  ornaments 
are  simple  and  carefully  collected.  In  the  great  audience  chamber, 
or  assembly  room,  is  a  mantel  of  carefully  selected  marble  of  the  best 
English  workmanship.  .  .  .  The  building's  location  on  rising 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  gives  a  commanding  view  of  12 
miles  up  and  down  the  Neuse  River.  It  is  an  unusually  pleasant 
place!" 

The  diarist  was  present  when  news  of  the  peace  with  England 
was  announced.  The  militia  stood  at  arms  and  cannons  were  fired, 
the  announcement  being  followed  by  a  feast.    "As  a  means  of  cele- 
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brating  this  a  barbecue  (roast  pig)  was  held  at  one  o'clock,  and  a 
barrel  of  rum  was  opened.  There  was  promiscuous  eating  and  drink- 
ing, the  principal  officers  and  citizens  of  the  place  mixing  freely 
with  the  coarsest  elements  of  society,  all  shaking  hands  and  drinking 
out  of  the  same  glass.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  such  a  purely 
democratic  scene  unless  one  were  present,  for  it  far  surpasses  any- 
thing told  us  by  the  Greek  poets  and  historians  of  similar  scenes 
among  the  free  people  of  ancient  Greece.  In  the  end  some  of  the 
citizens  became  drunk;  tops  were  spun  in  great  good  humor;  and 
one  person  was  wounded ;  but  at  nightfall  all  retired  to  sleep.  That, 
with  a  big  bonfire  made  of  empty  barrels,  ended  the  feast." 

While  at  'New  Bern,  Miranda  had  occasion  to  make  visits  to  the 
country  districts,  where  his  impressions  were  equally  favorable.  '^The 
country  houses,"  he  remarked,  '^are  mostly  comfortable  and  clean, 
like  those  I  have  mentioned  in  the  city,  but  somewhat  smaller.  One 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  industry  of  the  people  here,  where  because 
of  the  war  and  the  resultant  scarcity  of  manufactured  goods,  each 
citizen  has  placed  a  loom  in  his  country  house ;  and  there  are  made 
textiles  of  cotton  and  wool  for  the  clothes  of  the  whole  family.  Some 
of  these  are  of  splendid  make  and  pattern.  From  the  apples,  pears, 
and  peaches  they  manufacture  very  good  cider  and  brandy."  They 
would  do  that,  these  Carolinians  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago !  And 
the  disposition  has  not  yet  vanished. 

On  still  another  occasion  he  noted  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  sec- 
tion around  the  capital.  ^'We  saw  farms  wherein  were  planted  chiefly 
corn,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  The  fruit  trees  were  so  heavily 
laden,  especially  the  apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  that  those  without 
props  had  their  branches  torn  from  the  trunks  by  the  weight  of  the 
fruit." 

But  this  Carolina  paradise  was  not  totally  filled  with  contentment 
and  simple  pleasure.  Certain  pests  were  wont  to  creep  in.  The  in- 
habitants did  not  view  even  the  loaded  trees  without  a  measure  of 
foreboding.  They  knew  "from  experience"  that  during  these  years 
of  plenty  there  would  be  "much  tertian  fever,"  "a  disease,"  wrote 
Miranda,  "which  is  very  common  here  and  causes  much  injury 
to  the  peoples'  health.  Even  those  of  the  rosiest  European  com- 
plexions become  very  pale  when  suffering  from  it."  Moreover,  there 
were  still  other  pests.  Miranda's  sleep  was  disturbed.   He  would  fain 
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have  his  siesta.  ^^But/'  he  wrote,  ^^as  soon  as  I  lay  down  on  the  bed, 
a  multitude  of  bugs  attacked  me ;  so  I  canged  my  mind  about  staying 
there  any  longer.  That  insect  is  so  common  and  abundant  in  that 
country  that  practically  all  the  houses  are  infested  with  them. 
.  .  .  All  the  time  of  my  residence  there,  I  found  myself  com- 
pelled to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  since  there 
was  no  way  to  rid  the  bed  of  the  pests  which  are  of  so  extraordinary 
a  size  that  one  of  them  is  three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  common 
European  variety.  There  is  another  animal  also  which  contributes 
his  part  toward  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  nights.  The  number  of 
the  various  kinds  of  frogs  is  so  great  that  their  music  may  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance.  Also,  because  of  the  country  being  covered  with 
rivers,  swamps,  and  lowlands,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  musicians  any- 
where. There  is  one  kind  in  particular  called  the  'bull  frog'  whose 
song  perfectly  resembles  the  bellowing  of  a  bull ;  and  these  are  four 
times  the  size  of  the  European  frogs." 

But  the  traveller  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  cast  down  for 
long.  Aside  from  the  interesting  conversations  with  Carolina  gentle- 
men of  the  old  school  and  pleasant  trips  to  the  country,  there  was  the 
music  of  the  birds,  particularly  of  the  mocking  bird,  the  melody  and 
variety  of  whose  tone  baffled  description.  And  there  were  the  ladies ! 
The  young  Venezuelan  was  in  love  with  nearly  all  the  ladies,  with 
their  beautiful  coloring  and  their  ebullient  good  health.  "My  favor- 
ites among  those  whom  I  know  best,"  he  confessed,  "are :  Mrs.  Ellis, 
Mrs.  N'ash,  Mrs.  Ellis,  Senior,  Mrs.  Schilbeach,  Mrs.  Cooke,  Mrs. 
Oliver,  Mrs.  Aggleston."  "Their  manner,"  he  went  on  to  remark, 
"is  somewhat  reserved,  but  when  one  has  gained  their  friendship 
and  is  well  known  to  them,  they  are  both  agreeable  and  charming. 
Mrs.  Stanley  (whose  husband,  the  principal  merchant  of  the  town, 
is  absent) — Ah!  Miranda! — is  a  lady  of  charm  and  many  accom- 
plishments, but  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  becoming  very  well 
acquainted  with  her.  Miss  Cogdell,  her  sister,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
blondes  to  be  seen  in  all  America."  And  Miranda  had  as  yet  seen 
only  a  small  portion  of  America ! 

On  July  12,  the  distinguished  visitor  ferried  across  the  Trent  and 
departed  for  Beaufort  in  a  "sulky."  He  made  his  way  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  along  the  bridgeless  road  to  "Allways  Inn," 
twenty-three  miles  away,  where  he  had  a  very  pleasant  affair  with 
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the  daughter  of  the  inn-keeper.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  across 
the  mosquito-infested  swamps  to  his  immediate  destination.  At  Beau- 
fort he  sought  escape  from  the  heat  and  mosquitoes  by  conversing 
with  a  friend,  in  the  company  of  the  lady  who  had  charge  of  the 
rooming  house  where  he  stayed,  and  by  occasionally  playing  his 
flute.  He  declared  that  the  heat  of  the  place  was  worse  than  that  of 
Africa  or  of  Estremadura,  in  Spain.  On  the  whole,  he  found 
Beaufort  uninteresting  and  unsociable;  but  he  was  struck  by  the 
honesty  of  the  some  eighty  poor  people  who  resided  there.  He  also 
visited  the  country  homes  of  two  Quakers  who  lived  twelve  miles 
away.  ^'Never,"  said  Miranda,  ^'have  I  suffered  such  inconvenience 
from  heat,  bedbugs,  and  mosquitoes  as  I  did  during  those  two  days 
of  Quaker  investigations.  The  agriculture  which  I  saw  there  is  very 
limited  (chiefly  corn  and  potatoes).    The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor.^' 

On  July  22,  he  boarded  a  small  schooner  and  proceeded  down 
the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  Kiver.  Entering  this  stream, 
he  continued  his  voyage  to  Wilmington,  where  he  arrived  late  the 
following  day  and  was  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  ships  and  the 
amount  of  commerce  which  he  saw  there.  Concerning  this  town 
he  remarked:  ^'There  is  much  more  trade  here  than  in  the  other 
places  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  inhabitants  seem  more  friendly 
and  sociable.  Both  sexes  dress  better  here  than  elsewhere.  Mayor 
Walker,  to  whom  I  brought  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  Mr.  Blount, 
a  merchant,  were  very  courteous.  For  a  change  we  went  to  a  billiard 
party  and  played  until  noon.  The  game  has  so  taken  this  country 
that  in  no  place  where  I  have  gone  have  there  been  less  than  two  or 
three  billiard  tables.  The  women  complain  that  their  husbands 
frequent  too  much  these  French  places  of  entertainment  that  were 
introduced  during  the  late  war.  Early  in  the  morning  I  was  at  the 
market,  which  is  quite  large.  Among  the  fruits  brought  there  I 
noticed  some  peaches  so  large  and  beautiful  that,  without  exaggera- 
tion, they  seemed  like  oranges.  Their  color  was  equally  as  red  on 
one  side,  while  the  other  was  yellow.  Also  I  noticed  near  the  town 
on  an  elevated  and  commanding  position  the  remains  of  the  fortifi- 
cations erected  by  a  British  company  which  took  possession  of  the 
city  during  the  recent  war.'' 

On  July  25  Miranda  sailed  southward  past  the  ruined  town  of 
Brunswick  and  the  ruins  of  Fort  Johnston  out  into  the  high  sea. 
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He  was  on  his  way  to  South  Carolina.  Just  before  noon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  reached  Georgetown.  Here  he  remained  for  three  days. 

The  visit  was  not  altogether  pleasant.  The  little  village  was 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  war  and  there  was  only  one  inn, 
with  the  poorest  accommodations.  '^At  night/'  said  Miranda,  "I  had 
to  quarrel  with  the  owner  because  the  very  shabby  bed  she  had  given 
Mr.  Tucker  and  me  to  sleep  on  was  a  single  bed  intended  for  one 
person  only.  Moreover,  two  other  guests  of  the  inn  were  placed  in 
another  small  bed  in  our  room.  She  considered  separate  beds  for  us 
an  unnecessary  comfort,  I  suppose.  The  bread  which  we  ate  the 
whole  time  we  were  there  was  of  rice  made  into  the  small  tortillas 
such  as  I  had  had  at  Beaufort.  The  taste  of  it  is  excellent  and  it  is 
also  very  healthful." 

The  days  of  the  great  visitor  were  probably  more  agreeable  than 
the  nights,  for  he  rode  out  into  the  country  to  view  the  remains  of 
demolished  fortifications  and  the  plantations  of  rice  and  indigo. 
He  appears  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  "people  of  quality"  whom 
he  met  and  he  remarked  that  the  country  houses  were  "beautiful  and 
large,  showing  wealth,  good  taste,  and  a  love  for  rural  life  among 
the  inhabitants."  Yet,  his  attempt  to  entertain  himself  during  a 
rainy  Sabbath  got  him  into  trouble.  "I  took  up  my  flute  and  began 
to  play  for  diversion,"  said  Miranda.  "But  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house,  surprised  and  scandalized,  ran  hunting  for  Mr.  Tucker 
to  get  him  to  plead  with  me  to  put  away  my  music  and  play  no  more 
on  Sunday.  Mr.  Tucker  came  to  me  at  once  to  make  their  request. 
I  broke  out  in  laughter,  but,  of  course,  left  off  playing  the  instru- 
ment; the  whole  family  again  became  quiet  and  I  apologized  for 
my  seeming  thoughtlessness." 

Miranda  related  the  incident  in  order  to  illustrate  how  the  "people 
of  every  country,  even  the  most  civilized,  are  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  most  gross  superstitions."  He  also  recalled  a  similar  experience 
at  !New  Bern,  where  he  "forgot  and  began  to  play  cards  on  Sunday." 
That  act,  he  said,  "gave  me  no  little  to  do  in  order  to  make  amends 
to  those  people  and  recover  my  reputation  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  forever  lost." 

'Near  the  end  of  July  Miranda  reached  Charleston.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  more  than  two  months — long  enough  to  have  a  love  affair, 
receive  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  meet  the  military,  political,  and  social 
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leaders  congregated  there,  and  make  a  careful  inspection  of  all  of  the 
military  defences  of  the  place.  On  the  whole,  he  found  the  people 
whom  he  met  charming  and  intelligent.  Little  escaped  his  eager 
scrutiny. 

^^The  native  inhabitants  of  the  state,"  wrote  Miranda,  "are  rich  and 
live  a  rural  life ;  and  so  have  fine  country  homes.  Hunting,  dancing, 
and  pipe-smoking  are  their  chief  diversions.  Society  within  the  city 
is  not  very  active,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  going  on  and  lots 
of  news.  The  youths  in  general  are  vain  and  ignorant ;  but  the  women 
are  more  agreeable,  although  a  little  stiff  when  first  met.  They  dress 
well  except  that  their  hair  is  done  up  very  carelessly.  There  are  many 
more  women  than  men ;  some  say  that  the  ratio  is  as  great  as  five  to 
one.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  many  of  the  Tories  were  killed 
by  the  Whigs  in  the  late  war;  and  many  Whigs  were  killed  by  the 
Tories  and  the  English.  In  the  96th  district  alone,  and  I  know  this 
on  good  authority,  there  are  1,200  widows ;  so  whoever  wants  a  wife 
should  come  to  this  land  of  plenty." 

Miranda  estimated  that  there  were  about  1,500  fine  houses  of  brick 
and  stone  in  Charleston.  He  also  remarked  upon  the  incredible  num- 
ber of  fires  which  had  occurred.  He  then  continued:  "The  city  is 
pleasantly  located  and  advantageously  for  commerce.  .  .  .  The 
sea  breezes  are  refreshing  and  make  living  there  in  the  summer  less 
unpleasant.  But  the  summer's  heat  and  the  number  of  diabolical  mos- 
quitoes exceeds  belief.  The  important  buildings  are:  The  Assembly 
Hall,  the  New  and  Old  Church,  and  the  Exchange.  They  are  well 
built  along  simple  lines.  The  steeple  of  the  New  Church  is  very  high 
and  can  be  seen  from  a  long  distance.  .  .  .  The  streets  are 
straight  and  wide,  paved  with  brick  on  both  sides  to  accommodate  the 
pedestrians.  The  principal  streets  are  Market,  Broad,  and  Church. 
In  the  middle  and  center  of  the  second  named,  near  the  Assembly 
House,  is  a  statue  of  Pitt  on  a  pedestal  of  marble  with  an  iron 
railing  around  it.  The  merit  of  the  sculpturing  is  not  great ;  it  is  life 
size,  in  a  Roman  costume  (strange  idea!),  in  the  attitude  of  deliver- 
ing a  speech,  the  right  hand  resting  on  a  book  upon  which  is  written 
Stamp  Act,  from  which  we  may  infer  the  motive  for  erecting  the 
statue  to  the  great  man.  He  now  lacks  a  part  of  his  right  arm,  which 
a  cannon  ball  blew  off  during  the  last  seige  and  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  British.   There  is  no  theatre  or  stage  whatever  here ;  the  only  place 
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where  women  are  seen  in  public  in  any  number  is  at  church  on  Sun- 
days. Then  the  congregation  is,  as  we  may  suppose,  large  and  bril- 
liant. The  interior  of  the  churches  is  plain  but  clean,  which  makes 
them  more  pleasant  and  the  congregation  appear  more  brilliant.  The 
hours  for  service  are  ten-thirty  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  congregation  is  again  large;  but  the  object  of  the 
young  is  not  alone  religious  zeal,  for  since  there  are  no  promenades  or 
public  meeting  places,  the  church  serves  these  purposes  as  well — a 
proof  of  this  is  that  the  older  people  and  heads  of  families  almost 
never  go  to  church." 

Then  there  were  delightful  picnics  in  the  country  near  pleasant 
mansions  under  the  shade  of  the  tall  pines,  which  meant  opportunities 
for  riding  and  talking  with  genteel  ladies  and  their  friends  and  hus- 
bands. It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Miranda  noted  the  almost 
Oriental  tendency  of  the  Charlestonians  toward  ancestor  worship.  He 
noticed  a  brick  house  and  cemetery  near  a  charming  country  mansion 
and  suggested  to  the  owner  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  "from  this 
pleasant  place  of  recreation."  The  owner  reprimanded  him  and  said 
that  the  removal  would  be  considered  an  act  of  wicked  unfaithfulness 
to  the  bones  of  his  forbears  which  reposed  there.  "My  God !  how  far 
will  not  the  dominion  of  superstition  and  error  extend!" 

Miranda  also  concerned  himself  with  more  serious  observations. 
Aside  from  the  defense  inspections  already  mentioned,  he  took  time 
to  set  down  the  leading  products  of  the  State  and  to  note  the  preva- 
lence of  malaria.  "Rice,"  he  noted,  "is  cultivated  in  swampy  land 
with  fresh  water.  There  is  much  good  land  for  it  here  because  of  the 
many  rivers  and  lowlands.  .  .  .  Indigo  does  not  need  so  much 
water;  accordingly  these  plantations  are  located  on  higher  ground, 
but  always  in  a  damp,  level  place.  So  it  happens  that  the  whole 
country  suffers  from  malaria  .  .  .  ,  almost  all  suffer  from  it 
more  or  less.  .  .  .  The  people  are  so  accustomed  to  the  malady 
that  when  they  meet  and  speak  and  one  asks  how  the  other  is,  the 
second  replies,  Tretty  well,  only  the  fever!'  .  .  .  This  State 
produces  also  quantities  of  corn,  some  wheat,  and  very  good  fruit. 
.  .  .  Grapes  grow  wild  in  great  abundance  on  the  distant  hills. 
.  .  .  Among  the  trees  the  white  pine  abounds.  It  produces  fine 
tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  which  constitute  much  of  the  State's 
commerce.     .     .     ." 
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Miranda  also  noted  with  approval  the  unusually  liberal  port  and 
trade  regulations  of  Charleston,  found  time  for  much  serious  conver- 
sation with  some  of  the  thinkers  of  the  late  Revolution,  and  observed 
the  procedure  of  the  law  courts.  Concerning  the  latter  he  wrote: 
''During  my  visit  I  attended  the  courts  of  justice  on  several  occasions 
and  I  cannot  express  my  satisfaction  and  delight  at  witnessing  the 
admirable  British  constitutional  system  in  operation.  My  God! 
what  a  contrast  it  is  from  the  legislative  system  of  Spain!''  Thus 
was  his  mind  being  prepared  for  undertaking  the  movement  for  the 
liberation  of  Spanish  America. 

On  the  morning  of  ^N'ovember  2,  1783,  Miranda  set  sail  for  Phila- 
delphia, bidding  his  Charleston  friends  adieu.  In  three  decades  he 
was  to  become  a  world  figure.  He  had  spent  in  the  Carolinas  almost 
a  third  of  the  time  consumed  by  his  American  tour.  The  region  was 
to  have  few  more  distinguished  or  observant  visitors.^ 

»  The  foregoing  account  ia  taken  from  The  Diary  of  Francisco  Miranda.  Tour  of  the  United  States. 
The  Spanish  Text.  Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  William  Spence  Robertson.  New  York, 
The  Hispanic  Society,  1928.  In  its  translation  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Patterson,  a  graduate 
student  at  Duke  University. 


THE  CONFEDERACY  AND  KING  COTTON: 
A  STUDY  IN  ECONOMIC  COERCION 

By  Feank  Lawrence  Owsley 

If  slavery  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  Confederacy,  cotton  was  its 
foundation.  Between  1840  and  1860  there  grew  up  in  the  South  the 
political  doctrine  of  ^^king  cotton/'  which  held  that  in  case  of  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  states,  England  and  France  would  intervene 
in  behalf  of  the  South  in  order  to  get  its  cotton  upon  which  they 
depended.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  this  intervention  might  not 
be  necessary  as  even  the  ISTorthern  states  depended  upon  Southern 
cotton  and  would  not  dare  attack  the  source  of  their  supply.  The 
belief  that  England  and  France  would  intervene  in  case  the  ]^orth 
should,  despite  its  dependence  upon  Southern  cotton,  attack  the  South 
was  not  an  unreasonable  doctrine.  The  South  was  aware  that  a 
fourth  of  England's  population  earned  its  bread  from  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, that  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  its  wealth  was  derived 
from  that  industry,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  that  from  two-fifths 
to  four-ninths  of  the  British  export  and  a  large  portion  of  her  domes- 
tic trade  were  made  up  of  goods  manufactured  from  Southern  cotton. 
France  was  not  as  involved  as  England,  but  on  the  other  hand,  her 
cotton  operatives  were  more  prone  to  revolution  and  riots,  which 
would  force  a  government  to  act  quickly  in  their  behalf. 

The  king  cotton  theory  was  universally  accepted  in  the  Southern 
states  by  1860,  and  unquestionably  the  conviction  that  the  South 
could  look  to  England  and  France  to  help  establish  its  independence 
was  decisive  in  precipitating  secession.  Indeed,  without  this  king 
cotton  idea,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  South  would  have 
undertaken  secession  before  driven  to  it  by  ISTorthern  interference 
with  slavery  in  the  states.  So  when  the  Confederacy  was  set  up 
the  South  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course  based  its  diplomacy 
upon  Europe's  need  of  Southern  cotton.  The  story  of  the  Yancy- 
Eost-Mann  and  Mason-Slidell  missions  to  Europe  in  behalf  of  Euro- 
pean aid  and  recognition  is  not  unfamiliar  to  students  of  Civil  War 
diplomacy,  nor  is  the  general  proposition  of  this  diplomacy  being 
based  upon  the  king  cotton  doctrine  an  unfamiliar  one.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  side  of  Confederate  diplomacy.    There  is  another 
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and  far  more  significant  and  heroic  side  to  tlie  diplomacy  of  the 
South  than  the  intrigue  of  the  Confederate  diplomats  at  the  courts 
of  the  Tuilerries  and  St.  James,  and  it  has  been  strangely  overlooked 
by  the  historians  of  the  Civil  War :  the  part  played  by  the  Southern 
governments  and  especially  the  people  in  aid  of  the  Confederate 
diplomats.  What  they  did  affords  an  irrefutable  proof,  if  proof  is 
needed,  of  the  unfaltering  faith  of  the  Southern  people  in  an  idea, 
for  they  staked  their  existence  upon  the  infallibility  of  this  idea,  the 
power  of  cotton.  It  is  also  just  another  illustration  of  that  grim 
unanimity  with  which  the  people  supported  the  Confederacy  in  the 
beginning — incomprehensible  to  all  foreign  and  even  JSTorthern  his- 
torians, who  have  never  grasped  the  fact  that  the  Civil  War  was 
fundamentally  a  race  question.  The  Southern  people  did  not  propose 
to  wait  for  the  Federal  blockade  to  become  slowly  effective,  and  by 
the  same  slow  stages  reduce  the  supply  of  Southern  cotton  going  to 
the  British  and  French  factories,  pinching  these  industries  more  and 
more  until  finally  the  cotton  famine  should  arrive  and  intervention 
follow.  The  South  proposed  to  meet  the  blockade  at  the  threshold 
with  restrictive  measures  which  would  produce  an  immediate  cotton 
famine:  England  and  France  should  have  no  cotton  with  which  to 
stave  off  the  cotton  famine  and  postpone  intervention. 

The  Embargo  1861-1862 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  to  meet  the  Federal  blockade 
with  a  cotton  embargo.  Let  us  follow  out,  then,  the  complex  of  public 
opinion  and  legislative  action  by  which  the  embargo  was  produced. 
^The  cards  are  in  our  hands!"  the  Charleston  Mercury  gloated,^ 
"and  we  intend  to  play  them  out  to  the  bankruptcy  of  every  cotton 
factory  in  Great  Britain  and  France  or  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
independence."  It  would  kill  more  people  and  do  more  injury  in 
England  and  France  than  in  the  Confederacy  and  impress  Europe 
with  the  power  of  the  South,  for  the  people  "of  these  countries  do 
not  seem  yet  to  realize  that  the  Confederate  states  are  a  power  on 
earth — and  the  most  important  power  to  them  the  sun  shines  on." 

For  practically  the  first  year  of  the  war,  this  sentiment,  so  confi- 
dently and  arrogantly  expressed  by  the  Charleston  Mercury^  was  that 
of  the  other  leading  Southern  newspapers  with  few  exceptions.    The 

»  June  4,  1861. 
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screws  were  to  be  put  to  the  North  to  convince  it  of  the  necessity  of 
peace  with  the  South,  and  to  England  and  France  whom  the  South 
considered  as  very  low,  selfish  nations,  mercenary  and  materialistic 
to  the  highest  degree,  to  induce  these  nations  to  break  the  blockade 
and  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  South.  ^Tet  the  blockade  be  effectual,'' 
was  the  cry,  '^the  stricter  the  better;  the  sooner  will  it  be  over;  the 
sooner  will  rescue  from  Europe  reach  us ;  the  sooner  will  the  strong 
hand  of  the  ^old  country'  remove  our  difficulties."^  The  Charleston 
Courier^  urged  that  if  England  did  not  have  the  manhood  to  disre- 
gard a  sham  blockade  but  preferred  rather  to  support  five  millions 
of  the  factory  population  by  charity  funds  ^Ve  at  least  of  the  South 
ought  not  to  complain.  .  .  .  The  course,  therefore,  in  relation 
to  this  staple  is  a  very  plain  one — no  foreigner  can  get  any  of  our 
cotton  during  the  continuance  of  this  blockade."  Again  a  few  days 
later,*  the  Charleston  Courier  urged  the  non-exportation  of  cotton  as 
the  sure  means  of  raising  the  blockade  and -gaining  independence  by 
foreign  intervention.  The  Memphis  Argus  advised:  ^'Keep  every 
bale  of  cotton  on  the  plantation.  Don't  send  a  thread  to  Orleans  or 
Memphis  till  England  or  France  have  recognized  the  Confederacy — 
not  one  thread,"  for  by  allowing  even  a  partial  supply  to  dribble 
through  Lincoln's  ramshackle  blockade  to  England,  it  would  ^'enable 
that  Government  to  defer  an  active  interference  in  our  favor;  and 
that  interference,  though  not  needed  to  secure  our  independence  is  the 
speediest  road  to  peace.  Keep  the  cotton  from  the  cities."^  On  hear- 
ing it  rumored  that  Lincoln  might  bribe  England  and  France  from 
interfering  to  break  the  blockade  or  aid  the  South,  by  opening  one 
port  long  enough  to  allow  these  countries  to  get  out  cotton  sufficient 
to  tide  them  over,  the  Charleston  Courier^  exclaimed  in  indignation : 
'Tet  us  give  England  and  France  and  other  nations  notice  at  once 
that  we  have  business  of  much  more  weighty  importance  to  attend 
to  at  present  than  that  of  selling  cotton — that  we  shall  suspend  all 
commercial  operations  for  a  year  or  two,  at  least,  until  we  have  driven 
the  armies  of  Abraham  from  our  borders — that  until  the  blockading 
fleet  shall  cease  to  cast  a  shadow  on  our  waters  we  will  sell  no  cotton, 
at  any  price,  to  friend  or  foe,  nor  will  we  entertain  any  proposition  in 

*  Quoted  in  the  London  Economist,  June  22,  1861. 
»  July  23,  1861. 

*  July  26,  1861. 

'  Memphis  Argus  quoted  in  Charleston  Courier,  July  26,  1861. 
August  5,  1861. 
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relation  to  exporting  any  part  of  our  crop — and  that  we  will  not 
allow  a  bale  of  our  cotton  to  leave  our  plantations  upon  any  pretext 
whatever."  ^'Shall  we  let  our  cotton  go  out  now,  under  the  connivance 
of  Lincoln?"  asked  the  Courier  sl  few  weeks  later/  ^^that  England 
may  stand  aloof  till  we  are  conquered,  or  shall  we  burn  every  pod  of 
it  before  we  allow  it  to  be  carried  from  our  ports  while  this  war 
lasts?"  Again  and  again  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861  the 
Charleston  Courier  reiterated  the  common  determination  that  no 
cotton  should  be  allowed  to  leave  Southern  ports  until  the  blockade 
was  raised  or  until  the  South  had  gained  the  recognition  of  France 
and  England,^  which  it  firmly  believed  would  be  as  soon  as  the  new 
crop  was  gathered  and  it  was  found  impossible  for  England  and 
France  to  obtain  sufficient  cotton  elsewhere  for  the  cotton  mills.® 

The  Savannah  Republican  occupied  a  position  similar  to  the 
Mercury^  Courier,  and  Argus  cited  above.  It  constantly  urged  that 
no  cotton  should  be  sent  to  the  seaports  because  it  would  fall  into 
Federal  hands  if  allowed  to  run  the  blockade,  but  more  important, 
because  it  would  relieve  the  distress  in  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  upon  which  the  South  was  relying  to  force  interven- 
tion.^°  The  Savannah  Repuhlican,  like  the  Courier,  maintained  that 
the  scarcity  of  cotton  would  force  England  and  France  to  intervene 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1861.  'We  are,"  said  the  Savannah  Repub- 
lican^^ "of  the  opinion  that  the  close  of  the  year  1861  will  also 
terminate  the  present  conflict  between  E'orth  and  South,  if  not  by  the 
breakdown  of  the  l^orth,  it  will  be  closed  by  European  interven- 
tion."^^ The  cantankerous  Richmond  Enquirer  approved  of  the  with- 
holding of  cotton  as  a  means  of  coercing  Europe. ^^  The  Memphis 
Appeal,  ^*  the  Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser/^  and  the  New  Orleans 
Crescent^^  agreed  upon  the  wisdom  of  coercion  by  an  embargo.  The 
Richmond  Examiner^'^  took  the  optimistic  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Courier  and  Savannah  Republican  that  only  a  few  months'  pressure 
would  be  necessary  to  put  England  into  action  on  the  side  of  the 

»  September  25,  1861. 

«  See  the  Charleston  Courier,  August  12,  September  21,  24,  26,  30,  October  2,  4,  7,  and  November 
6,  1861. 

»  See  Charleston  Courier,  July  16,  18,  27,  1861. 

"  See  the  Savannah  Republican,  July  4,  August  5,  September  17,  27,  October  2,  7,  8, 16,  November 
22,  and  December  4,  27,  1861. 
"  October  16,  1861. 
"  Cf.  August  20,  22,  27,  1861. 

"  See  for  example,  August  20,  1861,  April  10,  1862, 
"  Quoted  in  the  Savannah  Republican,  December  4,  1861. 
"  Cited  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  January  15,  1862. 
"  March  21,  1862. 
"  July  2,  1861, 
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Confederacy.  If  cotton  were  withheld  from  Europe  until  the  end  of 
the  summer,  she  would  be  precipitated  into  revolution  and  social 
upheaval.  ''It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  compulsion  that  they  should 
break  through  the  blockade  and  obtain  our  crop.     .     .     ." 

Indeed,  the  economic  coercion  of  Europe  by  means  of  an  embargo 
was  supported  widely  the  first  year  of  the  war.  There  was  almost 
complete  unanimity  in  the  public  press;  and,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
among  the  whole  articulate  Southern  population.  So  unanimous 
was  the  approval  of  an  embargo  that  a  writer  in  the  Charleston 
Courier  exclaimed  with  pained  surprise  in  September^^  that  ''for 
the  first  time  yesterday,  I  heard  questioned  the  policy  of  withholding 
the  cotton  of  the  Confederate  States  from  export  as  long  as  our  ports 
were  closed  to  imports  from  abroad.'' 

More  important,  even,  than  the  newspaper  advocacy  of  an  embargo, 
though  unquestionably  greatly  influenced  by  the  newspapers,  was  the 
attitude  of  the  cotton  planters,  the  men  who  would  be  most  affected 
by  the  failure  to  dispose  of  the  cotton  crop.  These  men,  though 
heavily  in  debt,  agreed,  practically  without  a  dissenting  voice,  that  no 
cotton  be  allowed  to  leave  the  plantation  until  the  blockade  had  been 
lifted  and  the  South  recognized.  The  British  Consul  Bunch,  at 
Charleston,  reported  to  Lord  EusselP^  that  while  the  crop  of  1861 
would  be  around  4,000,000  bales,  "a  strong  feeling  exists  as  to  the 
expediency  of  keeping  the  cotton  in  the  interior.  .  .  .  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  planters  and  their  government  are  resolved  to  part 
with  none  of  their  produce  until  the  blockade  is  raised.  Their  pride 
is  involved  in  the  question  and  they  will  suffer  loss  and  inconvenience 
themselves  rather  than  yield  the  point."  A  few  days  later  he  wrote 
Eussell :  "I  am  sure  that  the  planters  of  the  South  will  retain  upon 
their  plantations  every  bale  of  cotton  they  may  grow  until  the  end  of 
the  blockade."^*^  At  the  end  of  September,  Bunch  reported  that  the 
planters  were  still  unchanged  in  their  purpose. ^^  Consul  Lynn  re- 
ported from  Galveston  that  the  farmers  and  planters  of  Texas  and 
the  West  were  going  to  hold  every  bale  of  their  cotton  on  the  planta- 
tions;^^ and  Consul  Molyneux  of  Savannah  as  late  as  December  re- 
ported to  the  British  Foreign  office  that  the  farmers  and  planters  of 

"  September  21,  1861. 

i»  British  Foreign  Office  America  (cited  hereafter  F.  O.  Am.),  781,  Vol.  II,  Bunch  to  Russell,  No. 
87,  July  23,  1861. 

»« Ibid.,  781,  Vol.  II,  Bunch  to  Russell,  No.  93,  August  3,  1861. 
«  F.  O.  Am.  781,  Vol.  II,  Bunch  to  Russell,  September  28,  1861. 
"  F.  O.  Am.  788,  Lynn  to  Russell,  No.  25,  August  25,  1861. 
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Georgia  and  the  seaboard  showed  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  relax 
their  determination  to  hold  their  cotton  back  from  the  seaports.  They 
were  determined  to  go  on  with  the  embargo,  and  force  Europe  to 
intervene  or  suffer  a  terrible  cotton  f amine.^^  Consul  Magee,  writing 
from  Richmond  where  he  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the 
situation  as  a  whole,  asserted  that  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South 
would  stand  behind  the  cotton  embargo  almost  to  a  man.^*  The  news- 
papers of  the  South  were  all  pretty  much  agreed  with  the  New 
Orleans  Price  Currenf^  which  reported  that  '^the  planters  of  the 
country  appear  to  be  firm  in  their  determination  to  withhold  their 
crops  until  the  blockade  shall  be  removed.  ^'^^ 

Intimately  related,  both  in  sentiment  and  in  business  with  the 
planters,  were  the  cotton  factors  or  exporters  of  the  Southern  sea- 
ports and  inland  cotton  markets.  The  most  important  port  in  the 
South  was  ]Srew  Orleans,  and  because  of  the  great  volume  of  business 
done  in  cotton  export,  what  the  cotton  merchants  and  cotton  ware- 
house and  insurance  men  decided  to  do  there,  would  be  decisive  in 
Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  the  smaller  Southern  ports.  Feel- 
ing the  responsibility  resting  upon  them  in  helping  to  decide  such  a 
vital  policy  as  the  cotton  embargo,  the  cotton  factors  and  insurance 
and  warehouse  men  issued  a  circular  to  the  planters  about  the  first 
of  August,  1861,  urging  them  not  to  ship  a  bale  of  cotton  to  I^ew 
Orleans.  So  earnest  were  these  men  about  the  matter,  that  they  de- 
clared that  if  any  one  attempted  to  ship  cotton  to  that  port,  the  cot- 
ton buyers  and  other  members  of  the  cotton  exporting  trade  would 
absolutely  refuse  to  receive  a  bale.  They  urged  upon  the  planters 
the  wisdom  of  aiding  the  Confederate  government  in  bringing  pres- 
sure upon  England  and  France. ^^  Mobile  quickly  followed  suit  in 
urging  that  no  cotton  be  brought  to  that  city  until  the  blockade  be 
raised. ^^  The  cotton  factors  in  the  city  of  Savannah  at  about  the  same 
time  issued  a  circular  in  which  they  urged  the  planters  "not  to  ship 
any  portion  of  their  crop  of  cotton  to  this  city,  or  not  to  remove  it 
from  their  plantations  until  the  blockade  is  fully  and  entirely  aban- 


"  F.  O.  Am.  786,  No.  35,  Molyneux  to  Russell,  December  4,  1861. 

**  F.  O.  Am.  786,  Magee  to  Russell,  August  21,  1861. 

«  September  14,  1861. 

««  See  files  of  Savannah  Republican,  Mobile  Register,  etc.,  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Charleston  Mercury, 
Charleston  Courier,  Memphis  Argus,  Memphis  Appeal,  New  Orleans  True  Delta,  New  Orleans  Price 
Current,  Richmond  Enquirer,  Richmond  Examiner,  passim  during  summer  and  fall  of  1861  for  the 
attitude  of  the  planter  class. 

"  See  F.  O.  Am.  781,  Vol.  II,  Bunch  to  Russell,  No.  93,  August  3, 1861 ;  London  Economist,  September 
7,  October  26,  1861. 

«8  F.  O.  Am.  781,  Vol.  II,  Bunch  to  Russell,  No.  93,  August  3,  1861. 
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doned."^^  The  factors  and  merchants  of  Charleston  recommended 
soon  after  this  that  the  planters  ^'send  none  of  their  cotton  to  market 
until  the  blockade  is  expressly  removed  from  all  ports  of  the  Con- 
federate States. "^^  By  August  21,  Consul  Magee  was  able  to  write 
Lord  Russell  that  all  the  cotton  men  in  every  Southern  seaport,  ex- 
porters, merchants,  insurance  and  storage  men,  had  advised  the 
planters  against  bringing  any  cotton  to  the  seaports  until  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  had  been  acknowldeged  and  the  blockade  raised."^ 
This  urging  by  the  cotton  merchants  and  cotton  men  generally  was 
probably  like  carrying  coals  to  E^ewcastle,  for  it  was  among  the 
planters  such  as  Hammond  and  Duncan  Kenner  and  J.  M.  Mason 
that  the  king  cotton  philosophy  found  its  ^'bitter  ender"  disciples 
more  than  among  the  cotton  factors  and  merchants. 

The  newspapers,  the  planters  and  the  cotton  factors  and  merchants 
were  thus  firmly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  putting  an  embargo 
upon  the  shipment  of  cotton  through  the  blockade  to  Europe  as  a 
means  of  gaining  recognition  and  aid  from  England  and  France. 
With  these  powerful  groups  advocating  a  cotton  embargo,  one  would 
naturally  expect  the  State  and  Confederate  law-making  bodies  and 
executive  officers  to  respond  by  putting  a  legal  sanction  upon  the  king 
cotton  doctrine  by  laws  and  regulations  to  prevent  cotton  from 
leaving  the  ports. 

Sentiment  was  just  as  strong  in  Congress  as  out  of  Congress  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  putting  an  embargo  upon  cotton  to  meet  the  paper 
blockade  of  the  !North  which  had  been  so  quickly  accepted  by  England 
and  France.  But,  while  much  restrictive  legislation  was  enacted,  this 
sentiment  was  never  translated  into  an  outright  embargo.  Act  after 
act  was  passed  which  bore  some  faint  traces  of  the  embargo  sentiment, 
and  a  perusal  of  the  Journals  of  the  Confederate  Congress  and  of  the 
published  fragments  of  the  debates  discloses  a  constant  succession  of 
bills,  which  provided  for  the  complete  embargo  of  all  cotton,  but 
which  always  died  in  committee  or  before  the  final  vote,  or  which 
lost  all  but  a  faint  trace  of  their  original  intent  before  final  enact- 
ment. There  seemed  to  be  some  hidden,  mysterious  force  that  always 
stopped  Congress  short  of  the  prohibitory  legislation  during  the  time 

*5  Charleston  Courier,  August  7,  1861. 

'»  Charleston  Courier,  August  12,  1861;  F.  O.  Am.  781,  Vol.  II,  Bunch  to  Russell,  No.  Ill,  August 
12,  1861. 

»'  F.  O.  Am.  786,  Magee  to  Russell,  August  21,  1861. 
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wlien  the  sentiment  was  so  strong  in  favor  of  an  embargo.  This 
mysterious  hand  was  that  of  Davis  who  had  a  well-considered  scheme 
of  strategy  amidst  all  this  apparent  fumbling  with  an  idea.  This 
was  to  allow  and,  perhaps  through  Benjamin  and  the  friends  of  the 
Administration  in  Congress,  encourage  the  discussion  of  bills  and  the 
actual  passage  of  resolutions  as  indicative  of  sentiment  so  that  a 
threat  might  be  constantly  held  over  Europe  of  a  cotton  embargo. 
But  it  was  plain  to  the  President  that  it  would  not  be  good  diplomacy 
to  allow  the  enactment  of  a  law  placing  an  embargo  upon  cotton. 
Such  a  law,  especially  if  sanctioned  by  the  Administration,  instead 
of  bringing  England  and  France  to  the  aid  of  the  Confederacy  would 
drive  these  countries  into  the  arms  of  the  enemy.  But  to  assume  the 
position  of  champion  of  unrestricted  intercourse  with  all  friendly 
powers,  in  the  face  of  a  Congress  straining  over-eagerly  at  the  leash 
in  its  desire  to  pass  an  embargo  would  be  good  diplomacy ;  provided, 
of  course,  that  it  could  be  assured  through  other  means,  as  was 
actually  the  case,  that  no  cotton  should  be  sent  through  the  blockade, 
and  relieve  Europe. ^^ 

Let  us,  briefly,  then,  observe  the  attitude  of  Congress  both  as  giving 
a  further  insight  into  the  opinion  of  the  South  and  as  actually 
placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  exportation  of  cotton  without  ever 
enacting  an  embargo,  and  as  stimulating  the  extra  legal  restrictions 
upon  cotton  export. 

On  May  10,  1861,  a  bill  passed  the  provisional  Congress,  prohibit- 
ing trade  with  the  United  States. ^^  The  interdiction  of  trade  with  the 
enemy  was  in  accordance  with  universal  practice,  and  should  have 
caused  no  comment,  if  there  had  not  been  disclosed  in  the  debates 
during  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  embargo  idea.  ISTot  only  was  the 
North  to  be  reduced  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  cotton,  but  Europe 
was  to  be  struck  down,  by  this  indirect  method,  for  it  was  largely 
through  the  J^orth  that  Europe  had  always  obtained  Southern  cotton. 
Bunch  wrote  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  law  was  aimed  as  much  at 
Europe  as  at  the  I^orth,  in  order  to  coerce  England  and  France  into 
taking  sides  with  the  South.  ^*  On  May  20,  a  bill  was  passed  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  cotton  and  other  produce  except  through  South- 

««  See  for  example  Pickett  Papers,  Instructions,  Benjamin  to  Mason,  No.  2,  April  8,  1862;  Official 
Records  of  the  Navy  (cited  O.  R.  N.)  Ill,  Benjamin  to  Mason,  April  8,  1862,  pp.  378-84;  Pickett  Papers 
Des.  Slidell  to  Hunter,  February  26,  1862,  Des.  No.  2  with  enclosures;  O.  R.  N.  ser.  2,  Vol.  Ill,  350-51. 

«» Journal  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  Vol,  I,  205-6.  (Hereafter  this  will 
be  cited  as  J.  C.  C.  S.  A.) 

**  F.  O.  Am.  780,  Vol.  I,  Bunch  to  Russell,  No.  69,  June  5,  1861. 
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ern  seaports  (Mexico  excepted). ^^  On  July  27,  Congress  instructed 
the  ^'Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
reporting  a  bill  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
naval  stores. "^^  The  discussion  of  this  proposition  disclosed  almost  a 
unanimous  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  embargo  on  cotton  and  other 
Southern  staples,  yet  the  proposed  bill  was  sunk  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  affairs  almost  without  a  trace.  Word  had  probably  been 
passed  out  that  the  Administration,  while  approving  of  the  purpose 
of  the  bill,  and  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  believed  its  enactment 
into  law  would  be  inexpedient.  Two  days  later,  Duncan  Kenner  of 
Louisiana — to  be  heard  more  of  later  in  connection  with  the  myste- 
rious ^ ^Kenner  Mission"  to  Europe — close  political  friend  of  the 
President  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  at  this  time  reported  resolutions 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  carried  in  milder  lan- 
guage the  embargo  idea.  The  Committee  insisted  that  cotton  be  pre- 
vented from  accumulating  in  the  seaports,  under  cover  of  the  fear  that 
such  accumulation,  if  allowed,  would  draw  an  attack  from  the  United 
States,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  indirectly,  the 
shipment  of  cotton  to  Europe. ^^  After  discussion,  it  was  decided  to 
drop  the  resolutions.^® 

During  the  time  this  resolution  was  under  discussion,  the  law 
prohibiting  the  export  of  cotton  except  through  the  seaports  was 
brought  up  for  amendments  and  extensions.  Duncan  Kenner  took  the 
position  that  this  law  should  be  changed  into  a  general  embargo  to 
last  until  the  blockade  was  raised. ^^  Kenner  did  not  carry  his  pro- 
posal— in  fact,  it  is  doubtful,  in  view  of  his  close  relations  with  the 
Administration,  whether  his  suggestions  were  not  merely  a  gesture 
for  the  benefit  of  Europe  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
continuance  of  the  extra  legal  embargo  which  was  rendering  any 
kind  of  Congressional  enactment  totally  unnecessary.  Benjamin,  at 
least,  if  not  Davis,  was  probably  in  consultation  with  Kenner.  Again, 
as  late  as  March,  1862,  Kenner  reported  a  bill  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  place  an  embargo  on  cotton.  *°  The  bill  was  to 
be  in  operation  till  the  blockade  ceased.  The  proposal  must  be  taken, 
again,  simply  as  a  gesture  meant  to  accompany  the  pressure  being 

«  J.  C.  C.  S.  A.,  Vol.  I,  251,  264. 

••Ibid.,  Vol.  1,  288. 

•'  Ibid.,  Vol.  1,  290. 

•»  Ibid.,  Vol.  1,  312. 

»» Ibid.,  Vol.  1,  308-9. 

*»  Ibid.,  Yol.Y,  117. 
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brought  upon  England  and  France  at  this  time,  by  the  Mason- 
Slidell  mission,  to  declare  the  blockade  ineffective  and  illegal,  as  in 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.*^ 

During  the  period  in  which  Congress  was  recurring  constantly  to 
the  proposition  of  enacting  a  straight-out  embargo,  it  was  considering 
also  another  less  direct,  but  as  effective  way  of  preventing  the  ex- 
portation of  cotton  abroad ;  the  purchase  and  control  of  all  cotton  in 
the  South.  Farmers'  conventions  in  Eichmond,*^  in  Macon,  Georgia,*^ 
in  Louisiana  and  other  places,**  newspapers,  public  men,  and  state 
legislatures*^  urged  that  the  Confederate  government  take  over  all 
cotton  in  the  South. 

Congress  assumed  about  the  same  attitude  towards  the  purchase 
of  the  cotton  crop  as  it  had  with  reference  to  the  enactment  of  an 
embargo ;  it  passed  several  acts  incorporating  the  idea  of  purchasing 
the  cotton  crop,  and  showed  strong  sentiment  in  its  favor,  but  was 
always  checked  beyond  a  certain  limit  by  the  Administration,  espe- 
cially Memminger  who  thought  the  war  would  be  over  by  foreign 
intervention  before  such  an  act  could  be  carried  out  and  who,  besides, 
did  not  have  the  largeness  of  vision  to  undertake  such  a  gigantic 
project.*^  On  July  23,  Perkins  of  Louisiana  offered  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  the  Confederate  government  take  over  the  control  of 
all  cotton  and  tobacco  so  long  as  the  blockade  should  continue,  through 
means  of  a  produce  loan  or  by  outright  purchase  by  government 
notes. *^  A  few  days  later,  Chilton  brought  up  a  bill  with  a  similar 
provision,*^  but  after  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  it  was 
considered  inexpedient  at  the  time  to  undertake  such  a  measure.*^ 
On  September  24,  1862,  Sparrow  of  Louisiana  proposed  in  the 
Senate  that  the  Confederacy  take  control  of  the  cotton  throughout 
the  South. ^^  On  January  23,  1863,  Phelan  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  Senate  calling  for  the  condemnation  of  all  cotton  and  tobacco  for 
the  use  of  the  Confederacy.^^  As  late  as  June,  1864,  the  question 
was  still  being  discussed  in  Congress,  but  by  this  time  the  idea  of 


"  For  further  discussion  of  the  embargo  idea  in  Congress,  see  Ibid.,  150-152,  162-5,  185,  256-8. 

"  Charleston  Courier,  March  3,  1862. 

"  DeBow's  Review,  October  and  November,  1861. 

**  Richmond  Examiner,  November  4,  1861;  Charleston  Mercury,  January  16,  1862;  Schwab,  15. 

*^  Ibid.;  Schwab,  John  C,  The  Confederate  States  of  America,  16-17  for  Mississippi  legislature. 

"Ibid.,  16-17. 

"  J.  C.C.  S.A.,  Vol.  I,  276-7. 

"  Ibid.,  367. 

"  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  429. 

•0  Ibid.,  Vol.  11,  1862,  325. 

•'  Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  37. 
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preventing  the  exportation  of  cotton  liad  grown  very  feeble,  the  main 
idea  being  to  provide  the  Confederate  government  with  a  means  of 
purchasing  material  of  war  in  Europe. 

The  only  material  results  from  the  agitation  in  Congress,  aside 
from  adding  stimulus  to  the  extra  legal  and  voluntary  embargo,  were 
the  produce  loans  by  which  a  portion  of  the  surplus  cotton  was  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  government  in  return  for  Con- 
federate bonds.  Congress  incorporated  the  produce  loan  features 
in  the  acts  of  May  16,  August  19,  and  December  24,  1861,  by  which 
50,  100,  and  150  millions  worth  of  bonds  were  to  be  issued,  part  of 
which  were  for  the  purchase  of  cotton.  ^^  The  produce  loan  features 
were  continued  in  the  acts  of  April  21,  1862,  February  20,  and  April 
30,  1863.^^  In  placing  these  loans  before  the  country  the  idea  of  the 
Confederacy's  coercing  England  and  France  by  a  cotton  famine,  into 
intervention  and  recognition  was  played  upon  strongly.  It  was  urged 
by  Ben  Hill  of  Georgia,  for  instance,  that  if  the  planters  would 
subscribe  a  million  bales  of  cotton  in  the  fall  of  1861,  England  would 
speedily  break  the  blockade  and  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
South. ^^  J.  E.  Ward  assured  a  Georgia  audience,  some  time  later, 
that  three  million  bales  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederacy  would  be 
a  powerful  means  of  coercing  Europe,  especially  England,  into  in- 
tervention. England,  he  explained,  to  his  audience,  was  utterly 
selfish,  utterly  destitute  of  chivalry,  but  keenly  alive  to  its  interests 
and  fearless  in  asserting  these  interests.  When  her  mills  should  need 
the  cotton,  and  seeing  the  cotton  controlled  by  a  determined  govern- 
ment, she  would  have  no  scruples  in  interfering  in  behalf  of  the 
South. ^^  The  cotton  loan  was  a  big  success  while  the  embargo  idea 
was  at  its  height,  for  400,000  bales  were  subscribed  by  the  first  of 
December,  1861,  and  had  the  Confederacy  offered  notes  instead  of 
bonds  that  could  not  be  negotiated,  the  whole  cotton  crop  would  have 
been  gladly  turned  over  to  the  Confederacy.  After  1861,  however, 
when  the  idea  of  preventing  cotton  from  going  abroad  had  declined 
in  strength,  only  about  30,000  more  bales  were  subscribed.^® 

Most  of  the  state  legislatures  and  executives  assumed  an  attitude 
of  opposition  to  the  exportation  of  cotton,  and  placed  many  impedi- 

»*  Schwab,  John  C,  The  Confederate  States  of  America,  12. 

"Ibid.,  24-25. 

**  Speech  in  Savannah  Republican,  July  4,  1861. 

"  Speech  in  Savannah  Republican,  August  27,  1861. 

"  For  discussion  of  cotton  loans  as  a  financial  expedient,  see  Schwab,  1-44  passim. 
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ments  both  legal  and  extra  legal  in  the  way  of  shipping  cotton  out. 
Governor  Thomas  Moore  of  Louisiana  early  in  the  fall  issued  a 
proclamation  that  no  cotton,  not  one  bale,  should  be  brought  into 
JSTew  Orleans  after  October  10,  1861.  Any  boat  or  other  vehicle  of 
transportation  which  should  attempt  to  bring  cotton  into  the  city 
or  within  the  prescribed  territory  was  to  be  "forthwith  placed  in 
charge  of  an  armed  force  and  escorted  above  the  point  indicated." 
Governor  Moore  explained  in  this  proclamation  that  he  was  acting  in 
concurrence  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  factors  and  merchants 
who  had  in  August  and  several  times  since  urged  that  no  cotton  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  into  'New  Orleans  or  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict;" and  that  above  all,  he  was  acting  in  accord  with  public 
opinion.  On  this  point  he  wrote  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Confederate 
Attorney-General  and  acting  Secretary  of  War,  who  had  questioned, 
on  diplomatic  grounds,  the  legality  of  Moore's  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
port of  cotton:  "I  never  supposed  that  I  had  any  legal  authority  to 
obstruct  the  shipment  of  cotton  from  this  state.  The  power  that  I 
exercised  was  in  deference  to  and  thoroughly  supported  by  the  well- 
matured  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  city  and  state.  Like  other 
assumptions  of  power  by  me,  it  was  sustained  by  public  opinion, 
without  which  it  would  not  have  been  undertaken  and  would  have 
certainly  been  disregarded."^^ 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  Governor  and  Council  of  South  Carolina 
passed  a  resolution  forbidding  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  Charles- 
ton and  other  ports  in  the  State. ^^ 

Governor  Milton  of  Florida  was  the  most  unbending  protagonist 
of  the  king  cotton  philosophy  and  he  did  all  in  his  power,  whether 
legal,  extra-legal  or  actually  illegal,  to  stop  what  he  termed  the 
"villainous  traffic"  of  cotton  through  the  blockade.  For  months,  he 
refused  to  allow  a  single  bale  of  cotton  to  go  to  sea,  and  would  have 
continued  this  refusal  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  had  not  Benja- 
min, as  in  the  case  of  Moore  of  Louisiana,  intervened  for  reasons  of 
state. *^^  But  he  continued  to  keep  a  jealous  eye  on  the  cotton  trade 
and  urged  the  Florida  legislature  to  prohibit  cotton  export,^^  and 

"  Charleston  Courier,  October  18,  1861;  London  Economist,  October  26,  1861;  Richmond  Enquirer, 
October  15,  1861. 

"  Thomas  O.  Moore  to  Benjamin,  January  9,  1862,  War  of  the  Rebellion:  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  etc.  (cited.  O.  R.)  Ser.  4,  Vol.  I,  836-7. 

"  Charleston  Courier,  April  23,  1862;  Schwab,  250-51. 

«  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  II,  58-59. 

"  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  II,  489. 
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realizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  legislature  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
wrote  the  Florida  members  of  the  Confederate  Congress  to  use  their 
influence  to  pass  a  law  ^^prohibiting  under  severe  penalties  shipments 
of  cotton  or  other  products  from  our  ports,  and  under  like  penalties 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  merchandise,  not  only  from  the 
United  States,  but  all  foreign  countries  which  refuse  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America."  Foreign 
subjects  thus  deprived  of  the  cotton  of  the  South  "will  have  a  direct 
and  powerful  interest  in  the  removal  of  the  blockade."  Foreign 
nations  will  not  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States 
until  commerce  with  the  Confederate  States  will  become  not  only 
desirable,  but  necessary  to  their  own  prosperity. ^^  Failing  to  obtain 
the  cotton  embargo,  Milton  appealed  to  Davis  to  bring  about  a  law 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  cotton,  even  going  so  far  as  to  urge 
a  complete  non-intercourse  act  to  force  foreign  intervention.  '^I  know 
of  no  reason  why,  if  England  and  France  were  willing  to  engage  in 
war  with  China  to  secure  commerce  in  opium  with  the  Chinese 
people  against  their  will  and  the  decree  of  their  Government,  Eng- 
land and  France  would  not  raise  a  blockade  for  commerce  in  cotton, 
tobacco,  etc.,  with  the  Southern  States,  while  their  people  desired 
and  their  Government  proposed  the  commercial  intercourse."®^ 

Governor  A.  B.  Moore  of  Alabama  and  his  successor,  Gil.  Shorter, 
were  actively  opposed  to  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  Mobile,  for 
a  long  time.  Moore  urged  that  the  Confederate  government  come 
out  with  a  regular  embargo.  "I  would  ask,"  he  wrote  Davis,  February 
3,  1862,  "that  the  attention  of  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
be  called  to  the  interdiction  of  the  export  of  cotton  from  all  the 
Confederate  ports  until  the  close  of  the  war  or  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  nations  of  Europe  that  may 
want  cotton  from  us  for  their  consumption.  This  leaky  blockade 
system  should  be  deprecated  as  one  that  parties  to  it  are  either  dupes 
or  knaves,  and  not  in  the  least  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  our  cotton  crops  are  a  necessity  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. "®^ 
Governor  Shorter  who  succeeded  Moore,  backed  by  one  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous Committees  of  Public  Safety  so  much  complained  of  by  the 

"  Milton  to  Hon.  James  M.  Baker,  Hon.  A.  E.  Maxwell,  Hon.  J.  B.  Dawkins,  and  Hon.  A.  B. 
Hilton,  August  18,  1862,  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  II,  56-59. 

•»  Milton  to  Davis,  April  18,  1863,  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  II,  488-9. 

"  A.  B.  Moore  to  Davis,  February  3,  1862,  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  I,  905. 
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British  Consuls  (see  below)  whose  cliairman  was  Peter  Hamilton  of 
Mobile,  opposed  the  traffic  and  urged  Confederate  authorities  to  back 
him  up  in  preventing  it.®^ 

Governor  Clark  of  ^orth  Carolina  showed  the  same  objection  to 
the  export  of  cotton  and  declined  to  interfere  when  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  in  Wilmington  refused  to  allow  six  English  vessels 
to  clear  with  their  cargo. ^^ 

The  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  legislatures  both  took  steps  to  pur- 
chase cotton,  in  part,  to  relieve  the  planters,  but  in  part,  to  prevent 
the  cotton  from  being  exported  to  Europe.^^ 

Newspapers,  planters,  faqtors,  merchants,  Congress  and  State 
Legislatures  and  executives  thus  all  offered  opposition  to  the  export 
of  cotton  either  in  the  form  of  advice  or  sterner  means ;  but,  backed 
by  such  unanimous  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  embargo,  it  was  the 
citizens'  organizations,  usually  taking  the  title  of  Committees  of 
Public  Safety,  who  said  the  final  word  in  the  matter  of  shipping 
cotton  through  the  blockade.  It  was  these  local  organizations,  backed 
by  public  sentiment,  which  made  it  unnecessary,  even  superfluous, 
for  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  to  pass  embargo  acts,  and 
which  saw  that  no  cotton  went  through  the  blockade  at  the  principal 
ports  for  many  months — as  long  as  the  embargo  policy  was  thought 
effective.  It  was  these  committees  so  effectively  preventing  the 
British  ships  which  ran  the  blockade  from  carrying  out  cotton,  that 
caused  the  British  Consuls  to  warn  the  British  government,  that  the 
South  was  speaking  one  language  through  its  diplomatic  and  ad- 
ministrative organs,  but  quite  another  through  its  more  popular  and 
informal  mouth-pieces.  Consul  Magee  at  Richmond  had  been  worried 
lest  the  Confederate  government  place  a  legal  embargo  upon  cotton, 
and  had,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861,  so  expressed  his 
fears  to  the  British  Foreign  Office,^*  but  later®^  wrote  in  disgust 
that  he  had  been  watching  the  wrong  crowd,  that  though  Congress 
might  pass  such  a  law,  it  would  be  unnecessary  legislation  as  the 
local  committees  of  planters,  merchants,  and  exporters,  and  other 
citizens'  groups  had  taken  the  situation  into  their  own  hands  and 
were  enforcing  an  embargo,  regardless  of  law.    Consul  Bunch  who 


«  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  II,  461-3,  472-3. 

••  F.  O.  Am.  781,  Bunch  to  Russell,  No.  115,  September  28,  1861. 
"  See  Schwab  16-17  for  details  of  acts  of  these  legislatures. 
•8  F.  O.  Am.  786,  Magee  to  Russell,  July  18,  1861  and  passim. 
"  F.  O.  Am.  786,  Magee  to  Russell,  August  21,  1861. 
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had  been  worried,  too,  lest  tlie  Confederate  government  pass  an 
embargo  act,^^  wrote  Lord  Eussell  September  13,  1861,^^  that  the 
Confederate  Congress  had  gone  home  without  passing  the  dreaded 
embargo  act;  but  a  few  days  later  he  explained  to  Russell^^  in- 
dignantly, what  Magee  had  just  said,  that  an  act  of  Congress  was 
unnecessary  to  prevent  cotton  from  leaving  the  Confederate  ports. 
''So  far  as  the  legislation  of  the  South  goes,  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  foreign  vessel  which  may  run  the  blockade.  But  I  regret 
to  say  that  a  very  serious  and  probably  insuperable  impediment  is 
to  be  found  in  that  which  has  been  the  bane  of  this  Republic  since 
the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage. — I  mean  the  uncontrollable 
will  of  an  irresponsible  community,  which  sets  itself  up  above  all 
law  and  supersedes  constituted  authority  wherever  it  thinks  fit  to 
assume  the  management  of  office.  The  foreign  commerce  of  both 
^STorth  and  South  Carolina  is  at  this  moment  under  their  rule."  He 
complained  that  in  Charleston  a  leading  mercantile  firm  "'is  pre- 
vented by  outside  pressure  from  sending  to  England  a  cargo  of  cotton 
in  a  vessel  which  had  run  the  blockade  bringing  a  valuable  supply  of 
articles  of  prime  necessity."  In  Wilmington,  six  British  vessels  were 
lying  in  port  because  a  self-constituted  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
opposed  their  clearance.  And  these  committees  were  all  basing  their 
action  in  thus  preventing  cotton  from  getting  out  of  the  South  "upon 
the  supposed  vital  necessity  to  England  of  Southern  cotton  upon 
which  very  unstable  basis  it  appears  that  the  Southern  people  are 
content  to  foimd  their  empire."  'No  appeal  to  the  governors  of  the 
states  had  been  effectual  in  removing  these  extra-legal  impediments. 
They  would  pay  him  no  heed! 

The  Charleston  Mercury  boasted  that  for  a  long  time  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  in  conjunction  with  the  local  authorities, 
had  prevented  the  exportation  of  cotton  in  Charleston  and  that  it  was 
only  when  the  influential  house  of  John  Eraser  and  Company  had 
been  given  a  special  permit  by  the  Confederate  government  to  ship 
on  government  account  that  any  cotton  at  all  had  gone  out  of  Charles- 
ton. The  Mercury  lamented  that  this  permission  was  the  entering 
wedge  which  broke  up  the  embargo  at  that  port.'^    The  Richmond 

'0  See  F.  O.  Am.  781,  Vol.  II,  passim. 

»  F.  O.  Am.  781,  Vol.  II,  Bunch  to  Russell,  September  13,  1861,  No.  107. 
»»  F.  O.  Am.  781,  Vol.  II,  Bunch  to  Russell,  No.  115,  September  28,  1861. 
"  Cited  in  New  York  Herald,  January  12,  1863. 
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Enquirer,  quoting  the  New  Orleans  Delta^^  summed  up  the  situation ; 
in  every  Southern  state  where  the  state  authorities  had  not  prevented 
the  exportation  of  cotton  it  had  been  stopped  by  "the  action  of  local 
committees  and  authorities.'' 

Here  then,  was  a  real  embargo  for  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  partly  legal,  but  for  the  most  part  extra-legal  or 
actually  illegal.  Congress  had,  as  we  have  observed,  passed  numerous 
acts  carrying  certain  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  cotton,  such 
as  the  law  forbidding  trade  with  the  enemy,  the  act  restricting  the 
export  of  cotton  to  the  Confederate  seaports — thus  cutting  out  the 
traffic  in  small  boats  along  hundreds  of  miles  of  shallow  sea  coast 
with  its  myriad  of  small  inlets  and  double  shore  line;  the  acts 
providing  for  produce  loans,  especially  the  first  ones  which  obtained 
control  of  practically  all  the  residue  of  the  1860  cotton  crop  and  pre- 
vented any  exportation  of  this  cotton  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1861.  It  passed,  as  we  will  recall,  a  joint  resolution  approving  of 
the  stand  taken  by  the  factors  and  cotton  men  generally  in  the  sea- 
ports against  the  exportation  of  cotton  until  after  the  raising  of  the 
blockade.  It  was  constantly  discussing,  during  the  first  year,  the 
proposal  to  forbid  by  law  the  exportation  of  cotton  until  the  blockade 
had  ceased  and  independence  had  been  gained,  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  Congress  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  cotton  leaving  the 
South  during  the  blockade.  The  governors  of  most  of  the  states  had 
been  actively  opposed  to  the  exportation  of  cotton,  favoring  an  em- 
bargo as  a  means  of  coercing  Europe,  and  especially  had  Public 
Safety  Committees  in  all  seaports,  backed  by  public  opinion,  been 
actively  engaged  in  seeing  that  no  vessel  loaded  with  cotton  should 
start  through  the  blockade.  The  newspapers  had  cried  down  without 
ceasing  any  idea  of  shipping  cotton  out.  This  complex  of  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  path  of  cotton  exportation  created  the  impression  in 
the  South  that  the  Confederate  and  state  governments  objected  to  the 
shipment  of  cotton  abroad,  and  the  people,  including  many  of  the 
newspaper  editors,  had  the  idea  that  it  was  "against  the  law."^^ 

The  impression  created  abroad  was  that  there  was  during  1861 
an  air-tight  embargo  on  cotton,  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  come  into  the  blockade  ports  to  obtain  it.    (This  impression, 

'«  Richmond  Enquirer,  October  15,  1861. 

"  See  for  example  Fraser  &  Co.  to  Benjamin,  September  30,  1861,  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol,  I,  633;  New 
Orleans  True  Delta,  October  2,  1861;  Charleston  Courier,  September  24,  October  12,  1861. 
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it  might  be  stated  here  as  an  aside,  was  actively  encouraged  by  the 
United  States  government  through  its  consuls  and  ministers  and 
special  agents  as  this  would  serve  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  cotton 
famine  upon  the  Confederate  government  as  well  as  to  act  as  a  re- 
straint upon  the  blockade  running  business. )  The  London  Economist, 
whose  voice  was  entitled  to  be  listened  to  and  believed  by  the  cautious 
commercial  classes,  including  the  cotton  and  shipping  interests,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  exportation  of  cotton  was  forbidden  in 
the  Confederacy  during  1861,  that  the  E'orth  and  the  South  pre- 
sented the  strange  spectacle  of  conspiring  to  prevent  cotton  from 
reaching  Europe. ^^  The  London  Times^^  said  that  the  running  into 
Savannah  of  the  ship  Bermuda  with  the  cargo  of  rifles  and  munitions 
in  the  fall  of  1861  proved  to  the  world  that  the  blockade  was  merely 
nominal  and  that  the  ^ ^cutting  of!  of  the  cotton  supplies  is  the  work 
of  the  South  as  much  as  the  N^orth.  If  ships  can  get  in  they  can  also 
get  out,  and  if  the  South  desires  to  send  us  cotton  it  has  not  lacked 
the  opportunity.  But  it  seems  to  be  quite  true  that  all  cotton  ex- 
portation has  been  forbidden  by  the  Confederate  government  in  order 
that  foreign  nations  may  be  forced  to  take  a  side  in  the  quarrel." 
The  London  Post,  Palmerston's  official  mouthpiece,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  Congress  had  prohibited  the  exportation  of  cotton  ^'to 
coerce  England  and  Erance  into  the  recognition  of  their  national 
independence  and  sovereignty.'"^  The  London  Illustrated  News'^^ 
asked  what  was  the  use  for  vessels  to  run  the  blockade  if  they  were 
not  permitted  to  bring  out  cotton.  Even  the  British  Consul,  Moly- 
neux,  residing  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  wrote  Lord  John  Russell  as 
late  as  December  4,  1861,  that  the  Confederate  government  had 
passed  an  act  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  ship  cotton  abroad.  ^*^ 
John  Slidell  on  reaching  Europe  immediately  wrote  Benjamin  that 
the  impression  was  universal  that  cotton  could  not  be  obtained  from 
the  South.  He  said  the  United  States  agents  had  been  active  in 
spreading  this  impression.^^  Some  time  later  Benjamin  wrote  Mason, 
Confederate  diplomatic  agent  residing  in  England,  that  he  had 
learned  that  the  impression  was  widespread  that  the  Confederacy 

"  London  Economist,  June  22,  September  21. 
"  Quoted  in  the  Savannah  Republican,  November  22,  1861. 
"  Quoted  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  October  2,  1861. 
"  Quoted  in  Charleston  Courier,  September  30,  1861. 
«»  F.  O.  Am.  786,  Molyneux  to  Russell,  No.  35,  December  4,  1861. 

81  Pickett  Papers:    Slidell  to  Benjamin,  Des.  No.  2,  February  26,  1862,  with  enclosures,  printed  in 
O.  n.  N.  Ser.  2,  Vol.  Ill,  350-351. 
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had  placed  an  embargo  upon  cotton  'Vith  a  view  to  extort  from  the 
necessities  of  neutral  powers  that  acknowledgment  of  our  independ- 
ence which  they  would  otherwise  decline  to  accord. "^^  (It  is  probable 
that  this  was  just  the  impression  that  the  Confederate  cabinet, 
especially  Benjamin,  who  was  well  known  as  a  champion  of  the  king 
cotton  doctrine,  had  desired.  But,  the  results  had  been  to  cause  re- 
sentment against  the  Confederacy  and  at  the  same  time  help  create 
the  impression  that  the  blockade  was  really  effective.)  The  effective- 
ness of  the  embargo,  during  the  year  1861,  and  far  into  the  winter 
of  1862  was  complete.  It  was  as  the  English  had  supposed  just  as 
near  air-tight  as  human  effort  could  make  it.  ISTo  embargo  in  history 
has  been  any  more  strict.  The  usual  amount  of  cotton  arriving  at  the 
ports  of  Memphis,  ISTew  Orleans,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  Charleston, 
taking  the  five  most  important  ports,  from  September  to  January 
was  around  a  million  and  a  half  bales.  From  September,  1860,  to 
January,  1861,  for  instance,  1,488,004  bales  had  reached  the  above 
mentioned  ports.  But  from  September,  1861,  to  January,  1862,  the 
time  covered  by  the  embargo,  only  9,863  bales  had  arrived  at  these 
ports. ^^  Not  only  were  less  than  ten  thousand  bales  sent  to  the  five 
principal  cotton  ports  where  the  year  before  a  million  and  a  half 
bales  had  been  sent  during  the  same  period,  but  quantities  of  cotton 
remaining  in  port  from  the  previous  year  were  removed  back  to  the 
plantations.^*  Though  the  South  had  raised  4,490,586  bales  of  cotton 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war^°  it  was,  as  far  as  England  and 
France  were  concerned,  as  though  the  South  had  not  cultivated  an 
acre  or  produced  a  bale  of  cotton.  The  power  of  cotton  in  diplomacy 
had  been  put  to  the  test,  and  as  we  know,  failed  to  move  England 
and  France  to  intervene. 

After  the  spring  of  1862,  the  Cotton  Embargo  was  slowly  relaxed 
until  it  completely  ceased.  Some  confidence  had  been  lost  in  the 
power  of  cotton,  but  this  was  not  so  much  the  cause  of  the  letting  up 
of  the  embargo  as  the  absolute,  immediate  necessity  the  South 
labored  under,  of  obtaining  supplies  from  abroad ;  and  cotton  was  the 
only  medium  of  exchange  left  in  the  South  by  the  spring  of  1862, 

^*  Pickett  Papers:  Benjamin  to  Mason,  April  8,  1862,  instructions  No.  2;  O.  R.  N.  Ser.  2,  Vol.  II, 
379-84 

"  Charleston  Courier,  January  16,  1862;  London  Times,  January  10,  1862,  cited  in  Sherer,  Cotton  as 
a  World  Power,  p.  266. 

«<  Ibid. 

«6  Department  of  Commerce  Bulletin  No.  131,  Washington,  D.  C,  1915,  cited  in  Sherer,  Cotton 
as  a  World  Power,  p.  420,  Appendix  F. 
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which  was  acceptable  abroad.  Besides,  it  was  realized,  now,  by  the 
Southern  leaders,  that  not  enough  cotton  could  get  through  the 
tightening  blockade  to  stave  off  the  cotton  famine  now  looming  up 
like  a  black  cloud  over  England  and  France. ^^ 

Reducing  the  Cotton  Supply — 1862-65 

The  raising  of  the  embargo  did  not  mean  that  king  cotton  had  been 
dethroned,  spat  upon  and  reduced  to  ranks,  as  one  observer  remarked. 
The  embargo  always  dealt  with  the  supply  of  cotton  on  hand,  and 
Europe  might  be  little  troubled  by  an  embargo  as  long  as  it  was 
known  that  there  was  an  enormous  quantity  of  cotton  behind  that 
embargo,  only  awaiting  the  favorable  opportunity  to  be  brought 
out.  The  South,  far  from  giving  up  the  king  cotton  idea  with  the 
embargo,  actually  resorted  to  more  spectacular  and  seemingly  desper- 
ate expedients  to  coerce  Europe  into  intervention.  The  South  under- 
took to  put  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  English  and  French  nations, 
not  by  withholding  the  cotton  already  produced,  but  by  destroying 
that  supply  with  the  torch  and  refusing  to  produce  another  crop. 
The  burning  of  cotton,  and  the  reduction  of  the  crop  to  almost  nil 
after  1861  is  more  or  less  a  familiar  story  to  most  students  of  the 
Civil  War,  so  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  short  space  to  relate 
the  details  of  this  movement.  However,  that  this  burning  of  cotton 
and  this  refusal  to  plant  was,  up  to  the  fall  of  1863,  fundamentally 
a  part  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  South,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  strategy  by  which  Europe  and  the  North  should  be  brought  to 
their  knees  through  the  power  of  cotton,  is  not  generally  known,  and 
a  brief  space  will  be  devoted  to  illustrating  the  king  cotton  motive 
back  of  this  cotton  burning  and  restriction  of  acreage.  Of  course 
it  is  not  meant  to  dispute,  that  even  in  1862-3,  the  need  of  food,  the 
inability  to  find  a  market  for  cotton,  and  the  shortage  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  played  an  important  part  in  the  reduction  of  the  crop — 
though  not  in  the  burning  of  cotton,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  embargo 

"  See  New  Orleans  True  Delta,  October  7,  1861,  which  at  that  date  held  that  the  amount  of  cotton 
it  was  possible  to  ship  abroad  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  cotton  famine,  but  might  procure  enough 
war  material  to  assure  the  South  its  independence;  a  correspondent  in  the  Savannah  Republican  thought 
it  absurd  to  say  that  any  amount  of  cotton  it  was  possible  to  ship  abroad  under  blockade  conditions 
could  relieve  England  so  she  would  bear  her  trials  and  not  break  the  blockade.  "Of  one  thing  we  may 
be  sure,  the  distress  of  Europe  from  the  want  of  cotton,  whether  more  or  less,  whether  from  no  supply 
or  from  a  half  supply,  is  more  than  she  will  consent  to  bear."  Savannah  Republican,  October  2,  1861. 
This  point  was  more  and  more  widely  agitated  as  time  passed.  See  for  example,  Charleston  Courier, 
September  24,  25,  October  11,  25,  1861;  Savannah  Republican,  October  16,  1861;  New  Orleans  True  Delta, 
August  11,  1861;  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  I,  633,  Eraser  &  Co.  to  Benjamin,  September  30,  1861. 
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of  the  first  year,  the  lack  of  a  market,  inadequate  transportation,  and 
fear  that  cotton  stored  in  sea-ports  might  draw  the  enemy's  attack, 
were  important  factors  in  producing  a  state  of  mind  favorable  to  an 
embargo.  But  that  the  king  cotton  philosophy  was  the  motivating 
force  behind  the  embargo  and  the  curtailing  and  destruction  of  the 
cotton  crops  in  1862-3,  there  seems  little  doubt. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  nothing  was  said  about  burning 
cotton  or  the  restriction  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  assumption  was 
that  war  would  not  last  any  longer  than  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1862  when  England  and  France  would  be  forced  to  intervene  by  the 
scarcity  of  cotton,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  plan  any  further 
ahead.  But  in  the  late  fall  of  1861,  it  began  to  appear  that  England 
and  France  were  still  not  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  cotton  shortage 
to  intervene  in  the  near  future,  and  the  agitation  to  burn  the  present 
stock  and  not  produce  any  further  supply  until  recognition  and  the 
raising  of  the  blockade  should  come,  commenced.  The  AfempJiis 
Appeal  sounded  the  call  for  the  planters  to  rally  for  the  new  on- 
slaught under  the  banner  of  king  cotton.  The  Appeal  urged  that 
little,  if  any,  cotton  should  be  planted  in  1862.  The  less  cotton 
planted,  it  argued,  "the  more  forcibly  we  can  impress  upon  the  E'orth 
and  upon  the  powers  of  Europe  who  countenance  a  sham  blockade, 
their  dependence  upon  our  soil  for  the  material  that  has  hitherto  kept 
their  millions  from  want,  and  the  scarcity  of  which  has  already 
caused  the  cry  of  bread  and  threatened  revolution  if  not  supplied.  "^^ 
The  Charleston  Courier^  some  weeks  later, ^^  was  even  more  urgent 
and  dramatic  than  the  Memphis  Appeal  in  its  insistence  that  the 
planters  refrain  from  producing  cotton  more  than  sufficient  for  home 
use.  The  Courier  insisted  that  not  over  a  fifth  of  a  crop  should  be 
planted  in  1862  and  urged  that  the  curtailment  of  the  crop  should 
be  heralded  abroad  as  a  powerful  means  of  coercing  England  and 
France.  "England  could  bear  for  a  longer  time,  the  detention  of 
cotton,  supported  by  the  alluring  idea  that  it  was  growing  as  usual, 
and  that  when  trade  opened  she  could  buy  it  for  a  few  pence  and 
obtain  it  in  superabundance.  If  we  mistake  not,  she  is  laboring  under 
some  such  delusion  as  this.  But  this  delusion  must  be  exploded,  and 
to  do  it  effectually,  it  is  necessary  only  to  curtail  the  culture  of  cotton 

"  Quoted  in  the  Savannah  Republican,  December  4,  1861. 
8«  January  18,  1862;  cf.  Ibid.,  January  15,  1862. 
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throughout  every  state  in  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Let  it  be  known 
to  England — it  will  strike  terror  throughout  her  entire  domain,  and 
she  will  be  compelled  by  the  first  law  of  nature  to  strike  through 
Lincoln's  blockade  and  recognize  the  Confederacy  as  one  of  the 
independent  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  This  is  an  assertion  which  must 
come  to  pass  if  we  adopt  the  only  true  policy — that  of  curtailing 
the  culture  of  cotton."  This  sentiment  was  heartily  endorsed  by  such 
papers  as  the  Charleston  Mercury,  Richmond  Enquirer,  Richmond 
Dispatch,  Mobile  Register,  Montgomery  Advertiser — in  fact,  by  all 
the  leading  journals  of  the  South.  As  the  several  Southern  state 
legislatures  assembled,  they  too  urged  that  little  cotton  be  planted, 
and  a  planters'  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Memphis  in  Febru- 
ary representing  every  Southern  state,  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing 
the  1862  cotton  crop.^^ 

The  country  being  pretty  well  in  agreement  as  to  the  policy  of 
curtailing  the  next  cotton  crop,  the  Confederate  Congress  went  on 
record  as  approving  the  idea.  Already  Davis  had  foreshadowed  the 
effects  of  restriction  in  his  message  JSTovember  18,  1861.^*^  On 
February  26,  1862,  Holt  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  standing  champions 
of  the  king  cotton  doctrine,  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Confederate 
House  of  Representatives,  asking  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee "be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  restricting 
and  limiting  by  law  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  Confederacy 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  blockade,  etc."^^  After 
a  couple  of  weeks  of  debate  and  discussion,  the  House  decided  to 
take  a  more  positive  stand  than  Holt's  resolution  had  called  for.  It 
passed  a  joint  resolution  that  absolutely  no  cotton  ought  to  be  planted 
in  1862,  not  a  seed.^^  When  this  joint  resolution  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  it  was  at  first  rejected  by  a  narrow  majority.^^  On  recon- 
sideration, it  was  passed.^*  !N^ot  only  this,  but  a  measure  for  pro- 
hibiting the  culture  of  cotton  during  the  war  and  the  continuance 
of  the  blockade  was  taken  under  serious  consideration.^^  Thus  Con- 
gress, in  the  spring  of  1862,  endorsed  by  joint  resolution  what  had 
been  determined  to  a  certain  extent  already  by  public  press,  farmers' 

••  Savannah  Republican,  Dec.  27,  1861. 

«•  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  I,  136-44. 

•'J.  C.  C.  S.  A,  Vol.  V,  p.  29. 

"  Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  p.  76. 

**Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  57. 

»<  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  59,  62,  67. 

"  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  67,  69,  72. 
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conventions  and  state  legislatures,  namely,  that  the  cotton  crop  of 
1862  should  be  curtailed  as  a  means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon 
England  and  France. 

The  idea  of  burning  cotton  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  curtail- 
ing the  crop.  On  February  25,  1862,  immediately  after  the  Federals 
began  their  advance  into  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  cotton  belt — 
with  all  its  hoard  of  wealth  which  would  so  quickly  ease  the  strain 
on  the  Federal  finances  and  relieve  the  distress  of  England  and 
France  if  it  were  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  invading  hosts — the 
Confederate  Senate  urged,  in  a  resolution,  that  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment take  charge  of  the  cotton  in  this  territory  and  all  other 
threatened  districts  and  burn  it  when  there  was  danger  of  its  cap- 
ture.^®  And  on  March  17,  1862,  a  few  days  after  the  joint  resolution 
had  passed  urging  the  planters  to  refrain  from  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  during  that  year,  Congress  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the 
destruction  of  all  cotton  and  tobacco,  etc.,  when  in  the  slightest 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.^^  During  the  debate. 
Brown  of  Mississippi,  who  was  a  firm  believer  in  king  cotton  until 
the  bitter  end,  argued  that  the  Confederacy  should  purchase  all  the 
cotton  and  then  set  fire  to  it  and  then  should  prohibit  the  further 
cultivation  of  cotton  until  England  and  France  had  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  South.«« 

The  cotton  crop  of  1862  certainly  felt  the  weight  of  all  this  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  curtailment.  Only  about  a  million  and  a  half  bales 
were  produced  as  compared  with  four  million  and  a  half  for  1861.®^ 
And  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales  were  put  to  the  torch  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1862.  Every  newspaper.  Southern,  ISForth- 
ern  and  English,  carried  the  story  of  the  burning  of  cotton  and  the 
reduction  of  the  crop.  Lyons,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington, 
wrote  dispatches  about  it,  the  French  Minister  Mercier  was  even 
more  worried  in  his  letters  to  Thouvenal  and  de  Lhuys^^*^  and  the 
French  and  British  Consuls  were  in  great  agitation.  The  Confederate 
government  was  keeping  these  agents  of  the  French  and  English 
government  posted,  of  course,  as  the  Charleston  Courier  had  advocated 

••J6zd.,  Vol.  II,  p.  20. 

"  Act,  March  17,  1862;  see  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1066-7. 

»«  See  London  Times,  May  3,  1862,  for  report  of  debate;  cf.  /.  C.  C.  S.  A.,  Vol.  II,  p.  30. 

»»  Bulletin,  No.  131,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  1915,  p.  82,  cited  in  Sherer, 
Cotton  as  a  World  Power,  p.  420,  Appendix  F. 

i««  See  for  ex.  France  F.  O.  Am.  127,  No.  97,  Mercier  to  Thouvenal,  April  28,  1862;  U.  S.  Des. 
France  51,  Dayton  to  Seward,  No.  129,  March  25,  1862,  "Confidential"  describing  interview  with 
Napoleon,  who  feared  burning  of  cotton. 
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ill  the  early  winter.^*^^  It  was  the  business  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment to  see  that  England  and  France  were  agitated  by  the  sight  of 
burning  cotton  and  the  reports  of  short  production.  Henry  Hotze, 
the  secret  agent  of  the  Confederate  government  and  clever  editor 
of  the  Confederate  English  Journal,  the  Index,  played  up  the  news 
of  crop  curtailment  and  burning  with  great  skill.  On  May  15,  1862, 
the  Index  carried  the  unpleasant  announcement  that  very  little  cotton 
had  been  planted  in  the  South.  But  more  than  that,  thus  far  "the 
burning  of  cotton  has  .  .  .  lighted  the  footsteps  of  the  enemy 
across  our  border,  and  henceforth  they  will  get  possession  of  none  of 
that  staple,  whatever  success  may  attend  them."^^^  May  22,  the 
Index  quoted  the  Louisville  Despatch  as  saying  that  "along  the 
Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis  there  is  a  general  bonfire 
of  prosperity,  particularly  cotton."  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the 
white  gold  was  going  up  in  black  smoke,  so  the  reports  indicated, 
and  the  English  and  French  operatives  were  already  on  half  time  and 
charity.  Again  and  again,  this  Confederate  propagandist  sheet,  sup- 
plied with  information  by  the  Confederate  government,  recurred  to 
the  tale  of  frightful  destruction  painted  in  language  such  as  to  make 
the  greedy  eyes  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  and  speculators  pop  out 
on  stems. ^*^^  One  time  it  was  $10,000,000  worth  of  cotton  destroyed 
on  the  fall  of  JSTew  Orleans,  another  time  it  was  10,000  bales  de- 
stroyed near  Franklin,  Tennessee;  50,000  bales  ready  for  destruction 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  at  Montgomery,  Alabama;  100,000 
bales  burnt  about  Memphis.  Another  carried  the  distressing  tale  of 
between  half  and  a  million  bales  burned  on  the  Mississippi.  Ben- 
jamin informed  Consul  Cridland  some  time  in  May  that  even  at 
that  date  the  Confederate  government  had  already  burned  1^000,000 
bales  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  alone,  and  Cridland  immediately 
wrote  Sir  John  Russell  about  this  dreadful  conflagTation,^^*  and 
Russell  allowed  the  newspapers  to  broadcast  the  consular  reports 
touching  these  matters.  Cridland  wrote  frequently  during  the  spring 
and  summer  that  England's  future  supply  of  cotton  was  going  up  in 
flame.^^^  On  June  22,  1862,  Consul  Bunch  who  had  been  informed 
through  the  Confederate  government,  reported  to  Russell  that  over 

loi  January  18,  1862. 

""  Index,  May  15,  1862;  cf.  May  22,  1862. 

iw  See  for  ex.  Index,  June  5,  26,  July  17,  31,  1862. 

i«*  F.  O.  Am.  846,  Cridland  to  Russell,  No.  13,  June  9,  1862. 

i"'  Ihid.,  passim. 
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a  million  bales  had  been  burned/^^  Consul  Molyneux  reported  the 
constant  burning  of  cotton  everywhere.^^^  Consul  Cappell  at  ISTew 
Orleans  reported  a  similar  tale/^^  In  short,  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment did  burn  cotton  ruthlessly,  and  even  needlessly,  and  it  was 
seen  that  both  the  British  government  and  the  British  people  should 
know  about  it,  and  a  perusal  of  Mercier's  correspondence  with  his 
government  shows  that  the  French  consuls  too  (I  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  see  the  consular  reports  by  the  French  government)  were 
being  well  posted  as  to  the  burning  and  curtailment  of  the  cotton 
crop. 

And  the  stories  that  carried  the  news  of  the  burning  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  eventually  millions  of  bales  usually  bore  the 
tidings  of  the  less  spectacular  but  just  as  effective  expedient  of 
coercion,  the  curtailment  of  the  crop  of  1862.  The  Index  kept  before 
the  British  the  fact  that  there  would  be  little  cotton  produced  in 
1862.'°'  The  British  Consuls  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  which 
in  turn  gave  out  the  distressing  news  that  not  only  was  the  crop  of 
1861  fast  being  destroyed,  but  that  there  would  be  practically  no 
crop  in  1862.  Bunch,  as  early  as  April  5,  informed  Russell  that 
there  would  be  no  cotton  planted  to  amount  to  anything,''^  and  in 
June  he  could  assure  Russell  that  little  had  been  planted.'^'  Cridland 
reported''^  that  the  South  had  made  good  its  threats  to  plant  but 
little  cotton  in  1862. 

When  the  crop  question  of  1862  had  been  settled  and  it  was  seen 
that  England  and  France  were  still  not  ready  to  interfere,  there  was 
agitation  for  further  curtailment  for  1863.  The  irascible  Joseph  E. 
Brown  of  Georgia  urged  the  legislature  of  that  state  to  tax  every 
bale  of  cotton  $100  in  excess  of  a  certain  amount  per  hand.  "Why 
raise  cotton  and  keep  it,"  he  asked,  "for  the  benefit  of  commercial 
nations  after  we  have  achieved  our  independence?  They  have  left 
us  at  a  critical  period  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  Whj  then  should 
we  not  leave  them  to  feed  their  own  operatives  till  such  a  time  as  it 
is  compatible  with  our  public  interest  to  produce  the  supply  of  cotton 
without  which  they  must  number  their  paupers  by  millions   and 

"«  F.  O.  Am.  843,  Bunch  to  Russell,  No.  85,  June  25,  1862. 

»»'  F.  O.  Am.  849,  Molyneux  to  Russell,  Nov.  11,  1862. 

>«8  F.  O.  Am.  908,  Cappell  to  Russell,  No.  11,  April  1,  1862. 

i«»  Index,  May  22  and  July  22,  1862. 

»»  F.  O.  Am.  843,  Bunch  to  Russell,  No.  60,  April  5,  1862. 

'"  F.  O.  Am.  843,  Bunch  to  Russell,  No.  83,  June  25,  1862  and  passim. 

»» F.  O.  Am.  846,  Cridland  to  Russell,  No.  13,  June  9,  1862  and  passim. 
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support  them  by  taxation.""^  The  newspapers  and  leaders,  including 
most  of  the  governors  and  the  president  himself,  and  Congress,  urged 
that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  be  practically  dropped.  Every  state 
legislature  advised  or  enacted  laws  prohibiting  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton beyond  certain  very  low  limits.  Georgia,  under  the  urging  of 
Brown,  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  over  three  acres  of  cotton  to  the 
laborer.^^*  South  Carolina  limited  the  culture  to  one  acre  to  the 
laborer.^^^  Congress  recommended  as  in  1862  that  the  cotton  crop  be 
restricted,^^^  and  the  president  urged  that  the  advice  of  Congress  be 
foUowed.^^^ 

The  cotton  crop  of  1863  was  barely  enough  for  home  use,  being 
only  449,059  bales."' 

In  1864  the  cotton  crop  was  reduced  again  by  half,  being  only 
299,372  bales.  As  for  the  burning  of  cotton,  though  there  developed 
strong  private  sentiment  against  it,  there  was  no  slacking  up.  The 
Confederate  government  continued  ruthlessly  to  burn  wherever  its 
armies  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  a  region.  At  least  two  and 
a  half  million  bales  must  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way  by  1865. 

Thus  we  see,  in  retrospect,  that  the  South  believed  so  firmly  in 
the  power  of  cotton  to  break  the  blockade  and  gain  recognition  that 
w^hen  the  war  broke  out,  an  air-tight  embargo  was  placed  upon  the 
export  of  cotton,  not  by  Congress,  but  by  state  and  local  officials  and 
Public  Safety  Committees  backed  by  an  almost  unanimous  public 
opinion.  When  it  realized  that  not  enough  cotton  could  be  shipped 
through  the  Federal  blockade  to  stave  off  the  cotton  famine  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  was  expected  to  bring  intervention,  and 
when  at  the  same  time,  the  Confederate  government  had  no  other 
means  with  which  to  purchase  war  material  abroad,  the  embargo 
was  gradually  relaxed,  and  it  finally  disappeared  some  time  in  1862. 
After  that,  while  the  belief  in  king  cotton  was  weakening,  the  re- 
striction of  the  cotton  crop  and  the  burning  of  the  stock  on  hand  was 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  embargo,  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  England  and  France.  After  1863,  the  king  cotton  idea  practi- 
cally disappeared,  as  far  as  coercing  Europe — though  it  was  still 

»»  F.  O.  Am.  849,  Molyneux  to  Russell,  No.  24,  November  11,  1862. 
1"  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  II,  376,  Davis  to  Brown,  January  27,  1863. 

»'  F.  O.  Am.  906,  Consul  Walker  to  Russell,  No.  63,  May  1,  1863;  cf.  ibid.,  No.  50,  April  6,  1863. 
"»  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  II,  468,  Joint  Resolution,  April  4,  1863. 
1"  O.  R.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  II,  475-7.    Proclamation  of  the  President. 

»«  Cited  in  Sherer,  Cotton  as  a  World  Power,  420,  App.  F;  Bulletin,  No.  131,  Dept.  Commerce, 
Washington,  1915,  p.  82. 
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hoped  to  bankrupt  the  United  States — and  the  limitation  of  cotton 
crops  after  this  was  in  the  interest  of  a  food  supply. 

The  coercion  of  England  and  France  by  economic  pressure  failed, 
as  we  all  know.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the  reasons.  We 
may  merely  summarize  them.  First,  the  British  manufacturers  were 
stocked  up  v>^ith  enough  goods  for  two  years,  and  would  have  had  to 
close  their  factories  and  take  a  tremendous  loss  had  not  the  embargo 
and  blockade  cut  off  the  cotton  supply  and  permitted  them  to  sell 
their  old  stock  at  an  enormous  profit^ — estimated  by  Arnold^^^  at 
around  40,000,000  pounds  sterling — and  the  French  manufacturers 
made  proportional  profits ;  the  British  v/ere  able  to  make  great  prog- 
ress in  building  up  their  culture  of  cotton  in  India  which  they  hoped 
would  soon  make  them  independent  of  the  Southern  supply ;  England, 
due  to  Confederate  commerce  destroyers,  took  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  American  merchant-marine  and  virtually  all  of  the  American 
carrying  trade  which  was  worth  more  to  her  in  the  long  run  than  the 
cotton;  England  made  enormous  profits  from  the  sale  of  munitions 
to  the  United  States,  and  an  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  South 
would  have  cut  off  this  trade  of  course;  she  made  profits  from  her 
woolen  manufacture  and  trade  which  exceeded  by  27,000,000  pounds 
sterling  that  of  pre-civil  war  days^^°  and  an  excess  profit  in  linen 
manufacture  during  the  two  years  1862-4  of  around  14,500,000 
pounds  sterling^ ^^  besides  employing  in  these  two  industries  around 
200,000  extra  employees  thus  making  up  to  a  large  extent  the  un- 
employment in  the  cotton  districts.  These  are  the  chief  reasons  why 
there  was  no  intervention,  and  they  may  be  characterized  as  profits. 
That  is,  despite  all  the  calculations  of  the  South,  and  despite  much 
suffering  among  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  industry,  England 
actually  made  a  great  profit  out  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
chief  of  the  profiteers  were  the  owners  of  the  cotton  mills  themselves, 
l^aturally,  there  was  no  serious  demand  that  England  range  herself 
upon  the  side  of  the  South.  It  has  become  fashionable  of  late  to  say 
that  England  was  prevented  from  intervening  in  behalf  of  the  South 
for  fear  of  being  cut  off  from  the  I^orthern  wheat  supply,  upon 
which  she  depended  to  get  her  bread  supply  during  the  wheat  short- 
age in  1861-2.    In  other  words,  it  was  king  corn  versus  king  cotton 


Ji«  R.  A.  Arnold,  History  of  the  Cotton  Famine,  79-83,  London,  1864. 
1"  Watts,  John,  The  Facts  of  the  Cotton  Famine,  p.  399,  London,  1866. 
i»i  Ibid.  384-90. 
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with  king  cotton  the  loser.  This  theory  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  above  named  economic  advantages  vy^hich  England  w^as 
deriving  from  the  Civil  War,  preventing  any  great  demand  from 
being  made  that  England  intervene.  It  assumes  that  v^heat  could 
not  be  obtained  elsewhere ;  it  assumes  only  loss  and  not  profits  in  the 
cotton  industry  and  entirely  overlooks  the  great  profits  in  the  other 
industries.  It  is  the  same  error  of  judgment  into  which  the  Southern 
people  themselves  fell  in  staking  their  existence  upon  the  power  of 
cotton. 

In  making  this  error  of  calculation,  the  South  inflicted  upon  her- 
self grevious  and  irreparable  loss.  The  blockade  was  non-existent 
for  many  months  after  it  was  declared,  and  very  loose  and  ineffective 
until  the  middle  of  1862,  and  a  million  bales  of  cotton  and  perhaps 
much  more  could  have  been  carried  into  Europe  by  1862  where  it 
would  have  served  to  establish  Confederate  credit  upon  a  sound 
basis.  It  was  not  the  blockade,  but  the  embargo  which  prevented 
cotton  from  leaving  the  Confederate  ports  during  1861-2.^^^  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  a  million  bales  of  cotton  actually  ran 
the  blockade  after  the  summer  of  1862  when  the  embargo  ceased.^^^ 


»"  Owsley,  F.  L.,  Confederate  Diplomacy,  (this  book  will  come  from  the  press  in  the  Spring,  1930). 
>"  Ibid. 


A  MISCELLANY  FROM  THE  THOMAS 

HENDERSON  LETTER  BOOK, 

1810-1811 

By  A.  K.  K^EwsoME 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  sketches  of  twelve  E^orth  Carolina 
counties,  hitherto  published  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Re- 
view,^  the  Thomas  Henderson  Letter  Book,  1810-1811,  a  bound 
volume  of  manuscripts  in  possession  of  the  JSTorth  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  contains  the  following  assortment  of  articles.^ 

THE  TOWN  OF  BEAUFOKT 

By  Jacob  Henry^ 

]^.  C  Beaufort  December  16^^.  1810 
M"".  Thomas  Henderson 
Sir 

As  you  have  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  a  discription  of  different  parts 
of  the  State  I  have  thought  a  brief  one  of  this  Town  might  not  be 
unacceptable  to  you  particularly  as  it  is  becoming  a  place  of  much 
resort  during  the  summer  months. 

Beaufort^  is  in  the  County  of  Carteret  &  built  along  the  margin  of 
the  sound  directly  opposite  to  Old  Topsail  Inlet  from  which  it  is 
distant  a  mile  and  a  half. 

It  commands  a  boundless  view  of  the  Ocean,  continually  enlivened 
with  vessels  sailing  in  all  directions.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Inlet 
stands  Fort  Hampton  which  is  a  pleasing  object  from  the  town  and 
forms  to  the  mariner  an  excellent  sea  mark. 

The  Town  contains  five  hundred  &  eighty  five  souls  seventy  four 
dwelling  houses,  Ten  stores,  eight  shops  of  different  Artisans  &  a  place 

>  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  V,  413-446;  VI,  67-99,  171-189,  281-309. 

»  Besides  the  county  sketches  and  the  articles  here  published,  the  Henderson  Letter  Book  contains 
a  certificate  from  Samuel  Williamson  of  Mecklenburg  County,  dated  December  20, 1833,  of  the  scholastic 
record  of  Samuel  B.  Massey;  a  description  of  a  well  in  Duplin  County;  and  an  undated  and  unsigned 
fragment  of  a  description  of  games  and  amusements  (published  in  North  Carolina  Historical  Review, 
VI,  293,  note  50). 

>  Jacob  Henry  represented  Carteret  County  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1808  and  1809.  In  1809 
he  successfully  defended  his  seat  against  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  it  on  the  ground  that  he,  being  a 
Jew,  was  prohibited  from  holding  public  ofl&ce  by  section  32  of  the  Constitution  of  1776  which  provided 
"that  no  person  who  shall  deny  the  being  of  God  or  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  divine 
authority  of  either  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  or  who  shall  hold  religious  views  incompatible  with 
the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  State,  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office,  or  place  of  trust  or  profit, 
in  the  civil  department  within  the  State."  S.  A.  Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  207;  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1913,  537-538. 

«  Beaufort  was  constituted  a  port  in  1722  and  a  year  later  was  enlarged  and  placed  under  the 
administration  of  Richard  Rustell,  Christopher  Gale,  John  Nelson,  Joseph  Bell,  and  Richard  Bell, 
who  should  sell  the  half-acre  town  lots  at  30s  each,  20s  of  which  should  be  paid  to  Richard  Rustell  who 
owned  the  land  and  the  remainder  should  be  used  in  fortifying  the  town.  C.  R.,  II,  454;  S.  R.,  XXV, 
206-209.  In  1731,  the  harbor  could  accommodate  vessels  of  20-foot  draft.  C.  R.,  Ill,  210.  The  trade 
of  Beaufort  in  1763  was  estimated  by  Governor  Dobbs  to  comprise  73  ships  of  2,740  tons — an  amount 
second  only  to  that  of  Brunswick  and  equal  to  one-fourth  that  of  the  entire  colony.     C.  R.,  VI,  968, 

t  398  ] 
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of  worsliip  originally  design^,  as  a  Episcopal  Church  but  now  indis- 
criminately used  by  all  sects  of  Christians. 

The  principal  trade  carried  on  here  is  Ship  building  in  which  they 
have  acquired  a  very  considerable  reputation  both  on  account  of  the 
solidity  of  the  materials  &  the  Judgment  and  Skill  of  their  workmen 
as  well  in  modelling  as  in  compleating  their  Vessels.  Live  oak  and 
Cedar  are  the  timbers  principally  used  but  the  stock  is  by  no  means 
so  abundant  as  it  has  been.  Some  of  the  swiftest  sailers  &  best  built 
Vessels  in  the  United  States  have  been  launch'd  here,  particularly  the 
Ship  Minerva  a  well  known  Packet  between  Charleston  &  I^ewyork. 
There  are  at  present  five  Vessels  on  the  Stocks  two  of  which  are  ready 
to  be  launch'd. 

The  chief  dependance  of  the  people  however  is  on  the  fisheries  which 
with  the  aid  of  Capital  and  enterprise  might  be  advanced  to  a  very 
profitable  extent.  Something  is  done  every  year  in  the  Whale  fishery  & 
much  more  in  that  of  the  Porpoise  the  oil  of  which  usually  sells  at 
forty  cents  p^'.  gallon.  But  the  most  productive  fishery  as  well  as  the 
most  permanent  &  regular  source  of  profit  is  that  of  Mullet  which  ap- 
pears in  these  waters  the  latter  end  of  August  in  enumerable  shoals, 
two  men  with  a  net :  have  taken  in  one  day  seven  barrels  or  eight 
hundred  &  fifty  fish,  these  when  salted  in  barrels  sell  at  four  &  five 
dollars  p"^.  bll:  besides  the  mullet  drums,  trouts,  Sheepheads,  Spots  & 
various  other  kinds  of  fish  are  taken  in  the  proper  seasons  in  great 
numbers.  Among  the  shell  fish  common  to  all  the  sea  coast  there  is  a 
species  peculiar  to  this  sound,  it  is  the  stone  crab  which  by  the  lovers 
of  good  eating  is  esteemed  a  great  dainty  the  shell  is  about  as  hard 
as  that  of  the  lobster  and  it  contains  as  much  meat  as  six  or  seven 
of  the  common  crab.  There  are  also  plenty  of  Oisters,  Clams,  Scollops 
&  Shrimps : 

There  are  plenty  of  wild  fowl  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  but  particu- 
larly in  winter  wild  Geese  Brant  and  Ducks  abound. 

Besides  this  food  thus  furnishid  by  the  bounty  of  l^ature  the  Beef 
&  Sheep  that  feed  upon  the  Salt  meadows  are  of  good  quality  and  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

The  Climate  is  highly  favorable  to  health  &  Longivity  &  much  benefit 
is  experienced  by  those  who  make  occasional  excursions  hither  to  obviate 
the  debility  induced  by  the  heat,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sluggish  rivers 
and  extensive  Swamps  of  the  low  country. 

During  the  summer  months  the  sea  breeze  sett  in  about  ten  oclock 
in  the  morning  &  blows  with  refreshing  coolness  throughout  the  day, 
the  summer  nights  pleasant  and  although  intermittancs^  do  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  yet  they  may  be  usually  traced  to  some  particular 
act  of  exposure  or  intemperance. 

«  Intermittent  fevers. 
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The  town  is  in  every  point  of  view  a  desirable  situation  for  a  summer 
residence.  It  is  strictly  a  marine  Village  &  those  who  are  fond  of  the 
amusement  connected  with  the  water  may  here  receive  full  gratification ; 
whilst  bathing  in  the  Surf  and  walking  on  the  beach  are  likely  to  re- 
cover the  Valetudinarian. 

Fort  Hampton*  was  built  under  the  emediate  direction  of  Captain 
Gratiot^  of  Engineers  who  had  displayed  much  knowledge  of  his  art 
both  in  compounding  the  materials  and  the  structure  and  arrangement 
of  the  barracks  &  ramparts.  It  is  intended  for  Eight  Cannon  to  be 
mounted  en  Barhet^  and  commands  the  Inlet.  There  is  a  small  de- 
tachment stationd  here  at  present  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pat- 
teson  of  the  rifle  Corps  whose  Men  are  in  a  high  state  of  health  and 
decipline:  Erom  the  Gallery  of  the  fort  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Look- 
out there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Ocean.  This  sublime  object,  ever  changing 
yet  ever  grand,  whether  moved  by  the  breezes  of  Spring  or  Foaming 
Wildly  with  the  tempest  of  Winter,  never  fails  [torn]  excite  our  utmost 

admiration  and  gratitude. 

Your  humble  Servant 

J.  H. 

A  few  days  before  M^.  B.  Fuller^  left  this  he  assured  to  me  he  would 
pay  you,  your  acc^.  for  papers  &c.  against  me  I  hope  he  has  settled  the 
same,  as  he  had  money  of  mine  &  I  directed  him  to  do  so.  if  he  has  not 
complied,  you  will  please  to  write  me  a  few  lines  with  y''.  ace*.  &  it 
shall  be  settled  by  inclosing  you  the  am^  by  post. 

Should  you  insert  the  above  in  your  papers  you  will  please  to  forward 

me  twenty  of  them.   Y^^.  Respectfully 

J.  Henry. 

Mr.  Thomas  Henderson, 

Editor  of  the  Star, 

Raleigh. 

THE  ISLAJSTD  OF  PORTSMOUTH 

By  [  y 

Portsmouth^  is  an  Island  situated  on  the  Sea  Shore,  twenty  five  miles 
from  the  Main  land,  twenty  five  miles  in  length,  &  varying  in  breadth 
from  a  mile  &  a  half  to  a  quarter,  making  a  part  of  the  chain  of  banks 

*  Beaufort  was  made  a  port  of  entry  by  Congress  in  1803.  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  II,  228.  In  1809  during  the  period  of  increasing  military  preparedness,  prior  to  the  War  of 
1812,  the  United  States  government  erected  Fort  Hampton  at  Old  Topsail  Inlet  at  a  cost  of  $8,863.82. 
It  was  a  small  enclosed  work  of  masonry,  mounting  5  guns  and  having  barracks  for  50  men.  American 
State  Papers,  Military  Affairs,  I,  237,  246-247,  311. 

6  An  engineer  in  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States. 

«  En  barbette — guns  placed  in  such  position  as  to  fire  over  a  parapet  and  not  through  embrasures. 

'  Probably  Belcher  Fuller,  state  senator  from  Carteret  County,  1809,  1810,  1811,  1812,  1813;  and 
a  notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  militia  in  1823.  North  Carolina  Manual, 
1913,  538;  The  North  Carolina  Register,  182S,  25,  49,  90. 

>  The  author  is  unknown. 

'  The  sand  bank  in  Carteret  County  extending  southward  from  Ocracoke  Inlet.  At  present  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  is  the  post-office  of  Portsmouth. 
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extending  along  our  coast  from  Virginia  Southerly  as  far  as  the  Eiver 
S^.  Marys;  The  soil  is  not  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  more  than  in 
Gardens  &  the  raising  of  a  few  sweet  potatoes,  for  the  growth  of  which 
article,  it  appears  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted;  The  banks  are  justly 
valued  for  their  advantages  in  raising  stock ;  Horses,  Cattle  Sheep  Goats 
&^.  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers  without  the  least  expense  or 
trouble  to  the  proprietors  more  than  that  of  marking;  The  food  in  the 
Summer  Season  is  mostly  of  a  kind  of  Wyre  grass  &  young  Rushes  that 
grow  most  luxuriently — In  the  winter  the  rushes  retain  in  a  Consider- 
able degree  their  verdure  &  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
a  tender  under  growth,  which  together  yield  a  subsistence  for  the  stock. 

Seven  years  ago  an  inhabitant  of  the  Island  of  his  own  mark,  Sheared 
700  head  of  Sheep — had  between  two  hundred  &  fifty,  &  three  hundred 
head  of  cattle  &  near  as  many  Horses — The  flesh  of  the  beef  k  mutton 
is  acknowledged  by  Epicures,  to  be  vastly  superior  in  point  of  sweetness 
to  that  raised  on  the  Main — It  is  believed  the  Island  at  present  is  over- 
stocked &  much  benefit  would  result  from  a  dimination  of  one  third  the 
present  number — 

Frequent  &  severe  gales  of  wind  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  have 
at  the  various  times,  swept  large  numbers  of  them  off  the  Island  and 
destroyed  very  much  the  range;  as  long  however  as  any  vestage  of  the 
Island  remains,  the  margin  of  marsh,  about  one  fourth  of  the  breadth, 
extending  the  whole  length,  will  afford  a  considerable  food. 


CHATHAM  COUI^TY  MIN^ES  AND  QUARRIES 

By  M.  McKenzie^ 

Chatham  18*^  July  1811 
Mess^.  Printers 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Star-  you  express  a  desire  of  presenting  to 
your  readers  a  list  of  all  the  mines  and  Valuable  quarries  in  the  State, 
and  request  information  on  them  Subjects, 

You  have  already  noticed  a  Bed  of  Coal  on  Deep  river  in  this  County. 
The  Mine  is  in  my  neighborhood  the  Coal  is  very  easily  raised  appears 
to  be  plenty  and  is  Said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  I  have  known  three 
European  Black  Smiths  who  have  worked  it  Viz^  an  Englishman  a 
Welchman  &  a  Scotsman  each  of  whom  I  have  heard  pronounce  it  as 
good  Coal  as  they  ever  used  in  their  respective  native  Countries,  and 
each  of  them  preferred  using  it  to  Charcoal. 

»  Probably  Murdock  McKenzie  who  represented  Moore  County  in  the  Senate,  1802,  and  was  later 
for  several  years  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Chatham  County.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  711;  The 
North  Carolina  Register,  1823,  25;  Chatham  County  Court  Minutes,  1811-1816,  67,  87,  139. 

»  "We  are  desirous  of  presenting  to  our  readers  a  list  of  all  the  mines  and  valuable  quarries  in  the 
State,  and  will  thank  our  friends  to  favour  us  (free  of  Postage)  with  such  information  as  will  enable 
us  to  render  it  complete."  The  Star,  July  12,  1811. 
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On  the  same  body  of  Land  (which  belongs  to  the  Estate  of  the  late 
M^^  Willcox)  there  is  a  Limestone  quarry  that  was  formerly  worked  to 
some  extent,  and  might  be  again  to  advantage.  The  Vein  Seems  to  run 
from  ]^.  E.  to  S  W^  and  is  known  to  extend  7  or  8  miles  It  is  Seen  in 
the  Bank  of  Deep  River  opposite  Tysons  Mills  and  again  on  the  Lands 
of  M'"  Porter  in  Moore  County  during  all  its  known  extent  &  course 
there  is  an  appearance  of  Slate  and  Some  Black  Lead.  On  M^  Porters 
Land  the  Lead  is  of  very  pure  quallity.  Though  I  can  Say  nothing  as 
to  the  quantity  that  might  be  got,  Small  quantities  of  Iron  Ore  are 
Seen  for  Several  Miles  along  the  line  of  limestone.  Some  attempts 
were  formerly  made  to  Work  it  but  the  ore  was  found  in  Such  Small 
parcels  as  not  to  render  it  an  object  of  persuit.  An  Iron  Manufactory 
was  Set  up  by  the  late  M^  Willcox  on  the  river  near  the  Coal  &  Lime- 
stone which  was  for  Sometime  Supplied  with  Ore  from  a  very  rich 
Mine  belonging  to  him  on  Tick  Creek^  &  Ephriams  Creek  about  10 
Miles  from  the  Forge.  This  mine  appears  to  be  inexhaustable  &  the  Ore 
is  raised  with  great  ease  &  facility  A  large  hill  (or  rather  Mountain) 
Seems  to  be  principally  composed  of  this  valuable  Mineral.* 

Some  years  after  Building  the  Forge  the  proprietor  and  his  ISTephew 
(the  late  W"^  England  Esq*")  erected  a  Furnace  on  Tick  Creek  near  the 
Ore  Bank  which  furnished  the  Forge  with  Pig  Iron  and  made  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Castings.  During  part  of  the  revolutionary 
War  the  Furnace  was  imployed  in  Casting  Cannon  Balls  &  Shot  under 
the  directions  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature.^  The 
Forge  was  also  employed  for  the  public  for  some  time.  The  Limestone 
necessary  to  Supply  the  Furnace  was  taken  from  the  quarry  on  Deep 
River. 

The  Works  at  both  places  are  now  gone  to  ruin,  but  no  doubt  the  ore 
will  in  time  prove  a  Source  of  Wealth  to  some  person  of  enterprize  and 
be  of  great  public  utility   I  have  never  heard  of  any  place  in  the  United 

»  An  eastward  flowing  tributary  of  Rocky  River,  which,  after  uniting  with  Deep  River,  joins  Haw 
River  to  form  the  Cape  Fear. 

*  Probably  Ore  Hill,  where  there  are  considerable  repositories  of  brown  hematite  ore.  The  Sapona 
Iron  Company  manufactured  iron  from  the  Ore  Hill  mines  in  the  Civil  War.  North  Carolina  and  its 
Resources,  88.  It  is  estimated  that  67,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  are  recoverable  in  the  Deep  River 
field.  The  total  value  of  all  mineral  productions  in  Chatham  County  in  1926  was  $289,490.  North 
Carolina  Resources  and  Industries,  124. 

'  On  April  24,  1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  directed  Thomas  Person,  Martin  Pfifer,  and  Ambrose 
Ramsay  to  go  to  John  Wilcox's  furnace  and  iron  worlcs  on  Deep  River,  to  hire  said  furnace  and  iron 
works  for  two  years,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  manufacture.  C.  R.,  X,  540.  To  superintend  the  iron 
works,  these  commissioners  recommended  James  Mills  to  the  Council  of  Safety  which  sent  him  to 
Philadelphia  to  employ  one  or  more  persons  skilled  in  casting  pig  iron  cannon,  cannon  balls,  and  hollow 
ware.  S.  R.,  XI,  336.  In  December,  1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  iron  works  for  the  public  benefit  and  had  James  Mills 
appear  and  give  information  about  the  works.  C.  R.,  X,  967,  989.  On  December  23,  the  Congress 
concurred  in  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee  that  the  State  purchase  the  mining 
property  of  John  Wilcox  and  William  England;  expend  £1,000  in  erecting  necessary  buildings, 
employing  workmen,  etc.;  appoint  James  Mills  manager  of  the  foundry  at  £150  per  annum  in 
addition  to  board,  lodging,  and  expenses;  and  designate  Robert  Rowan,  Jeduthan  Harper  and  Philip 
Alston  as  commissioners  to  purchase  the  property  and  superintend  the  operation  of  the  works.  S.  R., 
X,  992-996.  Rowan  reported  to  Governor  Caswell  in  July,  1777,  that  considerable  expense  had  been 
incurred  with  no  prospect  of  future  advantage  because  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  summer  and  the 
difl5culty  of  getting  hearthstones  that  would  stand  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  The  efforts  of  the  com- 
missioners to  make  the  works  a  success  had  failed  and  Wilcox  was  allowed  to  take  possession  pending 
action  of  the  General  Assembly.  S.  R.,  XI,  544.  Pursuant  to  a  resolve  of  the  Assembly,  the  iron  works 
were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  pubhc  auction  at  Hillsborough,  March  27,  1778.  S.  R.,  XIII,  502. 
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States  where  Iron  Ore  can  be  had  in  Such  abundance  with  so  little 
labour.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  Well  timbered  Land  attached  to 
the  Ore  Bank  &  Old  Furnace. 

In  addition  to  these  Mines  a  Bed  of  Paint  resembling  Spanish  Brown 
has  lately  been  discovered  on  the  N°.  Side  of  Deep  Kiver  on  Lands  be- 
longing to  the  late  Firm  of  A  Tyson  &  C^.  There  is  plenty  of  it  & 
easily  got.  One  house  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  painted  with  it  & 
looks  very  well  considering  how  little  pains  was  used  in  preparing  the 
Paint. 
G-entlemen 

If  the  foregoing  in  your  opinions  will  add  any  thing  to  the  infor- 
mation you  wish  to  give  the  Public  it  is  at  your  Service.  It  is  run  off 
in  a  hurry  and  no  doubt  you  will  find  many  corrections  necessary  to 
make 

In  haste  yours  respectfully 
M  McKenzie 
Editors  of  the  Star 
Raleigh 

LIBERTY  HALL 

By  Adlai  Laurens  Osborn^ 

There  are  no  positive  records  through  which  we  can  trace  the  History 
of  liberty  Hall  Academy,  farther  back  than  its  encorporation.  Yet  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  verry  respectable  schoole,  for  the  study  of 
languages,  arts  and  sciences,  under  the  direction  of  Able  Teachers,  ex- 
isted some  considerable  time  previous  to  that  period,  as  appears  from 
the  act  of  encorporation,  now  before  me.^  For  the  proper  education 
of  Youth,  in  this  our  then  infant  State ;  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
worthy  men  who  wishd  it  forwarded,  and  to  secure  to  them  such  dona- 
tions subscriptions  and  real  property  as  they  might  recieve,  in  Aprile 

»  A  member  of  the  class  of  1802  at  the  University  from  Rowan  County,  and  an  attorney.  D.  A. 
Tompkins,  History  of  Mecklenburg  County,  I,  91 ;  K.  P.  Battle,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
I,  168,  788. 

*  The  act  of  incorporation,  dated  May  9,  1777,  states  that  "whereas  a  very  promising  Experiment 
hath  been  made  at  a  Seminary  in  the  County  of  Mecklenburg,  and  a  Number  of  Youths  there  taught 
have  made  great  Advancements  ...  in  the  Course  of  a  regular  and  finished  Education,  which  they 
have  since  compleated  at  various  Colleges  in  distant  parts  of  America;  and  whereas  the  Seminary 
aforesaid,  and  the  several  Teachers  who  have  successively  taught  and  presided  therein,  have  hitherto 
been  almost  wholly  supported  by  private  Subscriptions:  In  order  therefore  that  the  said  Subscriptions 
and  other  Gratuities  may  be  legally  possessed  and  duly  applied,  and  the  said  Seminary,  by  the  Name 
of  Liberty  Hall,  may  become  more  extensively  and  generally  useful  .   .   . 

"II.  Be  it  Enacted  .  .  .  That  the  said  Seminary  shall  be,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an 
Academy,  by  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall."  S.  R.,  XXIV,  30-32. 

The  act  required  the  trustees  to  hold  their  first  meeting  in  Charlotte  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
October,  1777. 

Of  the  trustees,  Thomas  Polk,  Abraham  Alexander,  John  McKnit  Alexander,  Thomas  Neal,  and 
Waightstill  Avery  had  been  trustees  of  Queen's  College  whose  act  of  incorporation  in  1777  had  been 
vetoed  by  the  King  of  England.  C.  R.,  VIII,  486-490.  For  accounts  of  Queen's  College,  see  M.  deL. 
Haywood,  "The  Story  of  Queen's  College  or  Liberty  Hall  in  the  Province  of  North  Carolina,"  The 
North  Carolina  Booklet,  XI,  169-175;  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Colonial-Revolutionary  Periods,  204-205;  D.  A. 
Tompkins,  History  of  Mecklenburg  County,  I,  72-73. 

In  1784  the  trustees  of  Liberty  Hall  set  forth  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
academy  "is  in  an  entire  state  of  decay";  and  the  Assembly  incorporated  Salisbury  Academy,  seven 
(Abraham  Alexander,  John  McKnit  Alexander,  Adlai  Osborn,  Samuel  McCorkle,  James  Hall,  David 
Caldwell,  and  Thomas  Polk)  of  whose  32  trustees  had  been  trustees  of  Liberty  Hall.  S.  R.,  XXIV, 
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1777  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  N'orth  Carolina,  was  past 
encorporating  Isaac  Alexander  President^  Co^  Tho*^  Polk/  Co^  Tho^ 
^eal,^  Abraham  Alexander,^  Weightstill  Avery/  Adlai  Osborn/  John 
M^Knit  Alexander/  D^  Ephraim  Brevard/^  the  Kev^  David  Caldwell/^ 
the  Rev*^  James  Hall/^  the  Rev^  James  Edmonds/^  the  Rev^  John 
Simpson/^  the  Rev*^  Tho^  Reese/^  the  Rev*^  Tho^  H.  M^Caule/^  & 
the  Rev^  Sam^.  E.  M^Corkle/^  as  president  &  Trustees  of  Liberty  Hall, 
Academy.  These  Gentlemen  had  various  powers,  such  as  corporations 
of  this  nature  generally  possess.  The  first  meeting  of  this  respectable 
body  was  held  in  Charlotte  on  the  3^  of  January  1778.  By  the  Suffrage 
of  a  large  majority  D^  Isaac  Alexander,  D^  Ephraim  Brevard  &  the 
Rev*^  Tho^  H  M^Caule  were  appointed  to  frame  a  systim  of  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  members  of  the  academy.  It  was 
then  determined  to  purchase  the  lotts  and  improvements  belonging  to 
Co^  Tho^  Polk  for  which  it  was  stipulated  they  should  pay  £920.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  make  an  aditional  improvement,  by  build- 
ing a  framed  House  of  convenient  dimensions,  to  answer  as  a  common 
dining  room  to  the  Academy.  The  salary  of  the  president  was  fixed 
at  £195  ocasionally  to  be  encreased,  according  to  the  encreasing  price 
of  Provisions;  which  was  extreemly  fluctuating,  owing  to  the  harassd 
state  of  our  country,  then  experiencing  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil 
war,  of  a  most  malignant  nature;  kept  alive  by  parties  mutually  ex- 
asperated by  insult  and  injury. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  Steward  &  Boarding,  were  singularly 
excellent ;  and  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  rate  of  Board- 
ing was  fixed,  and  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Board;  who  employd  a  man  of  respectability  to  pur- 
chase provisions,  hire  cooks  and  servants,  and  to  superintend  the  busi- 
ness generally,  for  which  services  he  recieved  a  stated  salary;  and  in 
this  manner  to  the  whole  of  the  money  reciev'd  for  Board  was  to  be 

«  A  commissioner  of  Charlotte,  1774;  a  teacher  in  the  school  which  existed  in  Charlotte  prior  to  the 
Revolution;  and  a  practicing  physician.     D.  A.  Tompkins,  op.  cit.,  I,  33,  73,  81. 

*  Trustee  of  Queen's  College;  colonel  in  the  Revolution;  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  1766-68, 
1769,  1770-71,  1773-74;  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  August,  1775;  councilor  of  state,  1784.  North 
Carolina  Manual,  1913,  369,  402,  423;  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  V,  316-320. 

'  A  commissioner  to  erect  Tryon  County  court  house,  1766,  and  to  run  the  dividing  line  between 
Rowan,  Mecklenburg,  and  Tryon,  1770;  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from  Tryon,  1769,  1770-71. 
S.  R.,  XXIII,  770,  842;  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  382. 

•  Trustee  of  Queen's  College;  chairman  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee  of  Safety  in  the  Revolution; 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  1769,  1770-71;  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  1774.  S.  A.  Ashe, 
Biographical  History,  I,  37-38;  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  369. 

'  Waightstill  Avery  (1741-1821)  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolution  and  the  first  attorney  general  ot 
the  State,  1777-79.  He  represented  Mecklenburg  in  the  Provincial  Congresses  of  August,  1775,  and 
November,  1776,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1777.  He  later  moved  to  Burke  County  which  he 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1782,  1783,  1784,  1785,  and  1793,  and  in  the  Senate,  1796  and  1799. 
S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VII,  1-6;  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  402-403,  444,  519-520,  697. 

8  A  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey;  clerk  of  Rowan  Superior  Court.  K.  P.  Battle,  op.  cit., 
4,  15,  20,  51,  67. 

9  Trustee  of  Queen's  College;  member  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  of  August,  1775,  and  April, 
1776,  and  of  the  Senate,  1777.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  I,  42-44;  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913, 
402-403,  697. 

i»  A  school  teacher  and  practicing  physician;  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  S.  A.  Asne, 
Biographical  History,  I,  194-196.  •  •     i  i     j         t? 

"  An  outstanding  Presbyterian  minister,  school  teacher,  physician,  and  political  leader.  1^  or 
his  life,  see  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  I,  206-212;  E.  W.  Caruthers,  Life  of  Rev.  David  Caldwell. 

"  A  Presbyterian  minister.  D.  I.  Craig,  A  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  North  Carolina,  12. 
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expended.  The  Treasurer  &  Steward  being  accountable  to  the  Trustees 
for  all  monies  expended,  the  avenues  to  speculation  were  thereby  com- 
pletely closed.  Here  the  business  of  the  first  session  ended.  At  the  next 
Meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  aprile  1778  the  laws  formd  by  D'"  Isaac 
Alexander,  D^  Ephraim  Brevard,  and  the  Rev^  Tho^  H.  M^Caule,  the 
committee  chosen  at  the  last  meeting,  were  adopted  without  any  material 
alteration.  In  these  laws  it  appears  to  have  been  the  first  great  care 
of  the  Trustees,  to  encourage  virtue  &  religeon,  and  to  suppress  vice 
and  immorality  of  every  denomination.  A  Strict  attention  to  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  and  public  worship  on  Sundays  was  required.  With 
great  propriety  too  all  visitings  and  parties  of  pleasure  were  prohibited 
on  the  Sabath  day.  The  company  of  idle,  profligate  persons,  was  looked 
upon  as  disgracing  the  character  of  a  member  of  the  academy  and  those 
who  were  not  possessd  of  native  pride  sufiicient  to  guard  them  from 
such  society,  were  considered  as  detracting  from  the  dignity  of  a  sholar, 
and  were  therefore  denied  the  previlidges  of  Liberty  Hall.  A  polite 
attention  to  Strangers  and  civility  to  the  enhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  was  strictly  enjoined  by  law;  and  all  violations  of  their 
property,  besides  ample  restitution,  were  severely  punishable. 

The  course  of  Studies  and  the  distinction  of  classes  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  pointed  out  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  J^orth 
Carolina,  but  more  limited;  and  the  honors  conferred  the  same,  except 
that  enstead  of  degrees  of  Bachelors  &  Masters,  the  Trustees  had  only 
the  right  of  giving  a  certificate  of  their  studies  and  improvements.  On 
the  second  Tuesdays  of  Aprile  &  October  semianual  examinations  were 
held,  immediately  succeeding  which,  vacations  of  amonth  were  allowed. 
Those  young  gentlemen  who  were  found  deficent  in  their  Studies  were 
obliged  to  remain  at  the  academy  during  the  vacation  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  an  examination  when  school  should  commence ;  if  still  deficient 
the  were  removed  to  a  class  a  degree  lower.  An  excellent  regulation 
this ;  far  superior  to  all  others  which  have  been  attempted,  for  encourag- 
ing and  stimulating  the  Yivida  vis  anima,  so  necessary  to  be  kept  alive 
in  young  men :  for  holding  out  rewards  answers  no  valuable  purpose, 
unless  accompanied  with  the  idea  of  punishment.  At  this  meeting  over- 
tures were  made  to  D^  Alexander  M^Whorter^^  of  'New  Jersey  to  accept 
of  the  presidents  Chair.  D^  M^Whorter  at  this  time  could  not  comply 
with  their  request,  owing  to  the  derangement  of  his  affairs,  from  a  long 
absence,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Con- 
gress to  preach-up  liberty  &  independence  to  the  enhabitants  of  the 
Southern  States.  M^  Robert  Brownfield  was  applied  to  and  agreed  to 
take  upon  himself  the  execution  of  the  ofiice,  for  the  term  of  one  year, 
D^  Alexander  having  thought  proper  to  resign.  Several  other  gentlemen 
of  great  literary  talents  were  successively  invited  without  success.  This 
must  have  arrisen  from  the  inability  of  the  Trustees  to  offer  such  a 

»•  A  Presbyterian  minister  who  had  been  in  North  Carolina  before  the  Revolution.  C.  R.,  VII, I W 
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salary,  as  would  induce  men  of  respectability,  wlio  were  already  settled, 
to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  attending  the  removal  to  a 
country,  about  to  become  the  seat  of  war,  and  already  convulsed  by  the 
struggles  of  her  own  citizens.  D^  Ephraim  Brevard  &  the  Rev*^  Sam^  E. 
McCorkle  were  sent  to  J^ew  Jersey  with  a  second  invitation  to  T>^ 
M^Whorter;  with  instructions,  if  he  should  again  think  proper  to  de- 
cline, to  solicit  the  advice  of  D^  Weatherspoon^*  &  M^  Houston  of 
Princetown,  in  the  choice  of  some  other  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  D^  M^Whorter  after  settleing  his  affairs,  removed  to 
Charlotte  and  was  about  to  take  charge  of  Liberty  Hall,  when  the  whole 
business  relating  to  it  was  suspended,  never  to  be  renw'd.*    From  the 

*This  took  place  about  the  15th  of  February,  1780. 

strictest  enquiry,  it  appears  that  this  academy  died  the  natural  death 
of  all  the  literary  institutions  heretofore  established  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  states.  It  is  true  that  it  was  injured;  Materially  injured  by 
the  troubles  of  the  times;  but  those  troubles  did  not  last  forever:  Yet 
when  they  had  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  no  exertions  were  made  for  its 
revival.  It  was  not  then,  as  it  now  is,  in  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  grant  any  considerable  pecuniary  aid;  it  must  therefore  have  been 
supported  by  the  donations  &  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  benevolant 
friends  of  Science.  But  the  spirit  of  liberality  does  not  all  ways  keep 
pace  with  the  sperit  and  enjoyment  of  Liberty,  as  in  this  instance  was 
fatally  experienced.  When  the  calm  sunshine  of  prosperity  took  place 
of  the  preceeding  gloom,  our  citizens  were  too  eagerly  employd  in  re- 
pairing the  devastations  of  the  storm,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  what  they 
esteemd  secondary  objects.  Thus  we  see  one  of  the  fairest  daughters  of 
literature  perish;  and  in  her  dying  breath  conveying  a  solemn  admoni- 
tion to  the  friends  of  learning. 

Adlai  Laurens  Osborn 


ISTEWTQ]^  ACADEMY 
By  Geo.  Swain^ 

Asheville  April  27^^^.  1810. 
Gentlemen ! 

In  my  last  I  lamented  the  loss  of  2  punctual  Subscribers — I  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  request  you  to  add  The  Rev^.  Thomas  Bird  to 
the  list.    Cr  him,   15   shillings  and  forward  a  paper.    The  other  15 

"  John  Witherspoon  (1723-1794)  was  chosen  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1768.  He 
was  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Continental  Congress  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.     The  Americana. 

1  George  Swain  (1763-1829)  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  moved  to  Georgia  where  he  served  in  the 
legislature,  and  came  to  Asheville  in  1795  where  he  became  postmaster  in  1806.  He  was  a  manager 
of  the  Newton  Academy  lottery.  He  was  the  father  of  David  Lowry  Swain  who  became  governor 
of  the  State  and  president  of  the  University.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  I,  447;  The  North 
Carolina  Register,  1823,  65;  C.  L.  Coon,  North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies,  1790-1840,  A  Documentary 
History,  14-15;  J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  North  Carolina,  150-151. 
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shillings  Cr  to  Maj.  A.  Erwin-  Our  Wewtoii  A.  Lottery-  is  Just  going 
into  operation.  Tickets  Sell  very  well — I  did  my  utmost  endeavor  to 
put  our  printing  in  your  hands,  but  was  overruled  by  the  majority  of 
Managers.  They  Voted  under  the  Influence  of  this  Idea  that  it  would 
be  best  to  have  the  printing  done  where  there  were  the  greatest  prospect 
of  Selling  Tickets.  For  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Such  a  number 
of  lotteries  in  the  middle  part  of  the  State  they  concluded  the  Sales 
would  be  small  in  our  own  State.  An  other  obstacle  was  the  difficulty 
of  getting  our  papers  forwarded  from  Raleigh — Which  objection  did 
not  lie  in  the  way  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  As  waggons  were  continually 
travelling  from  this  place  to  that  and  returning,  consequently  our 
business  has  been  down  at  the  latter  place  and  we  have  paid  85  dollars 
for  printing  7750  Tickets — 400  Schemes  of  the  lottery,  and  400  Circular 
letters.  Please  to  inform  me  whether  you  Suppose  any  of  our  Tickets 
would  Sell  at  Raleigh.  And  who  would  be  Friendly  enough  to  under- 
take the  Sale  on  the  terms  allow^.  say  21/^  pcent.  For  I  am  well  av/are 
that  Unless  the  Agent  acted  from  patriotic  Motives.  He  would  not  act 
at  all.  We  are  oblid'^.  to  be  as  econimical  as  possible.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  year.  We  have  builded  a  brick  House  48  by  25.  And  pur- 
chased a  Set  of  Globes  &  Maps  which  cost  250  Dollars  in  Philadelphia, 
wholly  by  Subscription  and  we  are  Struggling  to  raise  4000  Dollars  in 
order  to  enlarge  that  building  and  to  erect  a  Female  Academy.  Situated 
as  you  are  in  a  populous  part  of  the  State,  you  can  hardly  form  an 
Idea  (I  expect)  of  the  difficulties  we  labor  Under  in  this  Uncultivated 
part  of  the  State  But  we  are  determined  that  nothing  short  of  absolute 
impossibility  shall  deter  us  from  accomplishing  our  Object  in  some  good 
degree.  There  are  about  8  or  10  Individuels  engaged  in  this  Laudable 
undertaking  3  of  whom  possess  considerable  pecunary  advantages,  the 
others  like  myself  are  in  quite  moderate  circumstances,  but  I  think 
the  zeal  of  all  on  a  Scale  of  Uniformity.  We  are  all  excepting  our 
Worthy  Preceptor  the  Rev'^.  George  I^ewton*  quite  destitute  of  literary 
abilities — and  knowing  the  want  of  learning  ourselves,  feel  a  Uniform 
degree  of  anxiety  to  better  the  condition  of  posterity  in  this  respect.  We 
belong  to  no  particular  political  party  but  leave  the  measures  to  be 

«  Andrew  Erwin  (1773-1833)  was  an  inn  keeper  and  merchant  at  Wilkesboro;  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  Wilkes  County,  1800,  1801 ;  Asheville's  first  postmaster;  and  a  manager  of  the  Newton 
Academy  lottery.  C.  L.  Coon,  op.  cit.,  14-15;  J.  P.  Arthur,  op.  cit.,  153;  North  Carolina  Manual, 
191S,  352. 

»  In  1805,  Union  Hill  Academy  near  Asheville  was  incorporated  with  Andrew  Erwin,  Daniel  Smith, 
Edmund  Sams,  John  Patton,  James  Blakely,  William  Forster,  Sr.,  Thomas  Forster,  William  Forster, 
Jr.,  William  Gudger,  Benjamin  Hawkins,  David  Vance,  William  Brittain,  George  Davidson,  John 
Davidson,  Samuel  Mvu-ray,  Sr.,  John  M'Lain  and  Rev.  George  Newton  as  trustees.  Laws  of  North 
Carolina,  1805,  ch.  43.  The  General  Assembly  of  1809  changed  the  name  to  The  Newton  Academy, 
in  honor  of  its  teacher.  Rev.  George  Newton,  and  authorized  the  trustees  to  raise  $5,000  by  lottery 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  necessary  buildings,  purchasing  lands  and  apparatus,  and  establishing 
a  female  academy  in  Asheville.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1809,  ch.  79. 

The  managers  of  the  lottery  (David  Vance,  Geo.  Swain,  John  Patton,  Geo.  Newton,  and  Andrew 
Erwin)  advertised  it  in  1810  as  an  opportunity  whereby  $7,000  might  be  gained  for  the  small  sum  of 
$4.  Failing  to  sell  a  sufficient  number  of  tickets  on  account  of  the  "extreme  scarcity  of  cash,"  the 
managers  discontinued  the  sale  and  refunded  all  of  the  money  collected.  C.  L.  Coon,  North  Carolina 
Schools  and  Academies,  1790-1840.  A  Documentary  History,  14-15. 

*  A  Presbyterian  minister  who  taught  in  Union  Hill,  later  Newton,  Academy.  He  moved  to 
Tennessee  in  1814  where  he  continued  teaching.    J.  P.  Arthur,  Western  North  Carolina,  423-424, 
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pursued  by  Government  to  men  of  more  knowledge  than  ourselves.  And 
simply  believe  those  to  be  the  best  Citizens,  who  strive  to  be  the  most 
Useful  to  Sciety — As  to  our  Religious  Sentiments  although  there  is 
scarce  any  two  of  Us  that  belong  to  any  one  party  nominally — Yet 
harmonizing  in  a  firm  persuation  that  we  are  all  made  for  one  Common 
end — and  that  we  are  the  children  of  one  common  Parent  that  we 
receive  all  we  enjoy  from  the  same  exuberant  Source — that  our  wants 
are  mutual,  and  our  weaknesses  such  that  each  needs  the  help  of  each — 
We  esteem  him  the  best  Christian  that  possesses  the  most  disinterested 
Benevolence.  In  point  of  Morality  We  are  almost  enthusiasts — The 
Debauchee,  the  Drunkerd,  the  Gambler,  the  Gouger,  and  the  pitiful 
Pitiless  Cowardly  Duelist,  has  no  place  among  us — You  smile  at  the 
Oddity  of  the  Idea — But  singular  as  it  may  seem  some  of  us  firmly 
believe  that  there  are  no  more  Use  for  Ardent  Spirits  in  the  world 
Than  there  is  for  Batemans  drops.  You  will  make  allowance  for  our 
Situation  when  You  recollect  that  the  rivulets  that  flow  from  the 
Bases  of  these  Mountains — are  pure  and  limpid  as  the  Streams  of 
Paridice.  could  you  only  quaff  a  little  of  this  delicious  Beverage  on  a 
Sultry  Summers  day  (like  the  l!^umidian  Hunter)  You  would  bless 
your  Stars,  &  think  it  luxury — but  I  wont  add  another  word — after 
all  this  pompous  display  of  benevolence — To  betray  my  inconsistancy, 
and  torture  your  patience  to  death — only 

Subscribe  myself  your  tedious  Corresponda^ 

Geo.  Swain 
Editors  of  the  Star 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  RICHARDS 

By  [Archibald  Debow  Murphey]^ 

William  Augustus  Richards  was  born  in  the  City  of  London.  His 
Father  was  a  Mechanic  and  in  easy  circumstances :  But  Some  disagree- 
ment between  his  Sons,  induced  William  to  leave  England  and  seek 
his  fortune  in  a  distant  Country.  He  left  his  Father's  House  privately, 
and  entered  on  board  a  Vessel  which  at  that  time  lay  in  the  Thames. 
He  was  so  destitute  of  every  thing  that  he  was  forced  to  become  a 
common  Sailor ;  And  altho  his  body  was  unaccustomed  to  fatigue.  And 
his  Mind  had  been  refined  by  Study  and  an  Acquaintance  with  the 
liberal  Arts,  he  bore  the  Toils  of  the  Sea  with  fortitude,  forgetting  in 
the  Dangers  of  the  Ocean  and  the  ISTovelty  of  the  different  Scenes, 
thro  which  he  passed,  those  domestic  Disquietudes  which  first  induced 
him  to  leave  his  Friends.    He  made  several  Voyages,  served  on  board 

»  Though  the  sketch  is  unsigned,  it  is  in  the  characteristic  handwriting  of  Murphey,  who  graduated 
from  the  University  in  1799.  K.  P.  Battle,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  I,  787.  It  was 
published  as  part  of  an  article,  "Production  of  Amateur  Plays  at  University  Got  its  Start  from  Two 
Literary  Societies,"  by  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  in  the  News  and  Observer,  January  2,  1927. 
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one  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ships  of  War;  But  he  was  Still  poor; — 
America  opened  to  him  Some  flattering  prospects,  and  he  resolved  to 
quit  the  Sea,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  some  of  the  commercial  Towns  of 
the  United  States — He  acted  as  a  Sailor  in  the  Vessel  which  brought 
him  to  this  Country;  the  Vessel  put  into  Norfolk,  or  Baltimore,  I 
forget  which.  Soon  after  She  was  at  Anchor;  he  obtained  leave  to  go 
on  Shore,  which  as  soon  as  he  had  touched,  he  resolved  to  adhere  to, 
and  never  again  return  to  the  Servitude  of  a  Sea-faring  life. — But  his 
Trunk  containing  his  Cloathes  was  still  on  board  the  Vessel,  and  he 
knew  not  how  to  get  it  ashore;  While  contriving  expedients  to  procure 
it  from  the  Ship,  his  time  of  Absence  expired  and  he  dared  no  more  to 
return — A  Search  was  made  for  him,  as  a  Deserter  and  he  would  have 
been  arrested,  had  not  the  Kindness  of  an  old  Lady  to  whom  he  had 
detailed  the  History  of  his  Life,  secreted  him  in  a  private  Room, 
and  thus  saved  him  from  a  discovpry.  This  good  Woman  commiserating 
his  Situation,  fed  him  and  cloathed  him  until  the  Vessel  sailed.  He  then 
ventured  to  walk  out  to  find  employment.  But  in  the  Dress  of  a  Sailor, 
without  Money  &  without  Friends,  how  could  he  recommend  himself  to 
the  confidence  of  Strangers  and  hope  for  employment?  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent Accountant,  &  made  some  endeavours  to  be  admitted  into  a 
Compting  House,  but  having  met  with  a  mortifying  rejection,  he 
wandered  he  knew  not  whither,  till  he  came  to  the  Wharfs  along  which 
the  Shipping  lay;  there  Seating  himself  on  a  Stone,  and  reflecting  on 
his  desperate  situation.  He  was  accosted  by  a  Man,  who  was  walking 
hither  &  thither  on  the  Wharf  and  who  had  passed  him  Several  times 
in  the  Course  of  his  Walk.  ''You  appear  Sad,  Sir."  "Indeed,  Sir,  re- 
plied Richards  I  have  reason  to  be  so."  He  then  informed  the  man  of 
his  distressful  condition ;  upon  which  the  Man  observed  to  him  that 
he  was  at  the  Head  of  a  Stroling  party  of  players,  that  his  company 
was  not  complete,  &  that  he  would  gladly  take  him  into  his  employ. 
Richards  gladly  accepted  his  Offer,  and  After  taking  an  affectionate 
Farewell  of  the  Kind  old  lady  who  had  entertained  him,  he  joined  his 
company.  He  continued  with  them  for  some  time,  wandering  about 
from  Town  to  Town,  till  some  piece  of  good  fortune  to  poor  Richards 
at  length  brought  them  to  the  Village  of  Warrenton  in  ]^  Carolina. 
The  School  at  this  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev^.  Marcus 
George^  at  that  time  stood  in  need  of  an  Assistant  Tutor;  And  Doctor 
Gloucester^  whose  Humanity  lead  him  to  be  the  first  in  finding  out 
Objects  of  Distress  and  relieving  them,  had  discovered  under  the  Garb 
of  the  Stroling  player,  the  excellent  qualities  of  a  benevolent  Heart, 
and  the  engaging  Traits  of  a  cultivated  Mind.  He  immediately  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Trustees  as  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  the 

*  Rev.  Marcus  George  was  principal  of  Warrenton  Academy.  C.  L.  Coon,  op.  cit.,  577-580;  L.  W. 
Montgomery,  Sketches  of  Old  Warrenton,  North  Carolina,  lll-il8. 

»  Perhaps  Thomas  Glouster  who  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  Warrenton  Academy  in  1791.  C.  L. 
Coon,  op.  cit.,  576-577. 
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School;  The  Trustees  made  proposals  to  him  which  he  willingly  ac- 
cepted, by  the  Kindness  of  Doctor  Gloucester  and  William  Falkner,* 
he  was  genteelly  and  comfortably  accomodated; — He  continued  as 
assistant  Tutor  in  the  School  at  Warrenton  for  a  few  years,  when  he 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Trustees  of  the  University  to  accept 
a  place  in  that  institution — He  came  to  the  University,  &  till  the  time 
of  his  Death  in  December  1798,  discharged  the  Office  to  which  he  was 
appointed  with  "Singular  reputation  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
Institution.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Stage  in  some  degree  vitiated 
his  Morals  and  gave  an  Air  of  Affection  to  his  Manners;  But  those 
Defects  he  greatly  corrected  before  his  Death;  &  were  always  counter- 
balanced by  the  many  good  Qualities  of  Mind  &  Heart  that  appeared 
in  all  his  Conduct — He  was  a  Man  of  real  benevolence;  having  felt 
Distress,  he  felt  for  those  who  suffered,  &  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
grant  relief  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power — He  was  attached  to  the  fine 
Arts  and  the  Studies  connected  with  them;  he  attempted  to  introduce 
the  Study  of  Oratory  among  the  young  Gentlemen  of  the  University, 
but  did  not  live  to  execute  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  that 
purpose — He  was  social  and  often  facetious;  universally  beloved  by  his 
Friends  when  living  and  regre[torn]by  them  when  dead.^  I  have  often 
thought  the  Epitaph  of  Yorick  the  most  applicable  to  him,  and,  could 
never  pass  his  Grave  without  thinking  of  the  long  Marble  Slab  with 
the  Words  enscribed 

"Alas!  poor  Richards!" 

*  William  Faulkner,  a  native  of  London,  who  lived  for  over  30  years  in  the  United  States  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife,  conducted  in  Warrenton  for  several  years  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies.  He 
died,  December  6,  1819.    C.  L.  Coon,  op.  ciL,  588-595;  L.  W.  Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  129-133. 

»  He  taught  French  and  German  in  the  preparatory  department.  K.  P.  Battle,  op.  cit.,  I,  84, 
115,  154. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

Edited  by  D.  L.  Corbitt 

The  notes  in  this  issue  consist  of  an  advertisement  of  a  new  inven- 
tion with  which  flat  bottom  boats  could  be  carried  up  stream;  im- 
ports and  exports  at  the  port  of  Beaufort  in  1764;  an  account  of 
Governor  Tryon's  arrival  at  New  Bern  in  1764;  a  plea  for  meat 
inspection  in  Wilmington  in  1788  because  some  persons  were  selling 
colts  and  dogs  for  venison  and  lambs;  an  announcement  of  a  public 
exhibition  and  eulogy  in  honor  of  Free  Masonry  at  Halifax  in  1794 ; 
the  election  of  town  officials  in  'New  Bern  in  1764 ;  market  laws  for 
New  Bern  in  1764;  notice  of  the  election  of  vestrymen  in  Christ 
Church  Parish;  notice  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  to  be  pub- 
lished ;  announcement  of  the  opening  of  a  coffee  house  in  Wilmington 
in  1764 ;  subscribers  to  the  Virginm  Gazette  in  New  Bern  in  1777 ; 
and  obituary  notices. 

MACHINERY  TO  PROPEL  BOATS^ 


NEW  Il^YEITTIOK 


THE  subscribers  hereby  inform  the  Public,  that  they  have  invented 
an  easy  and  cheap  method  of  Carrying  BOATS^  AGAIN'ST  the  CUK- 
REl^T,  so  that,  with  the  help  of  certain  machinery,  THREE  hfinds 
may  work  a  Boat,  which,  in  the  usual  way,  requires  T'EN ;  The  expense 
of  which  miachinery  will  not  exceed  eighty  dollars,  for  a  boat  that  will 
carry  250  barrels. 

The  inventors  are  now  living  in  AVERYSBUEG,^  on  Cape  Fear 
river,  are  lately  from  Virginia.  As  soon  as  they  can  secure  to  them- 
selves the  benefit  of  their  discovery,  they  will  contract  for  building 
Boats  on  that  construction,  or  add  their  new-invented  Machinery  to 
Boats  already  built:  And  they  will  enter  into  bonds  that  the  invention 
shall  fully  answer  the  above  description. 

WILLIAM  DOLBY, 
WILLIAM  ROBIIsrS. 
Averyshurg,  May  24. 

»  Fayetteville  Gazette,  June  4,  1793,  p,  4,  c.  3. 

»  Flat  bottom  boats,  which  could  be  used  only  to  go  down  streams,  were  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation in  the  early  period.  About  1750  keel  boats  were  used  in  the  East,  and  about  1788  in  the  West. 
In  1785  John  Fitch  of  Philadelphia,  completed  and  tried  his  steamboat.  By  1807,  Oliver  Evans,  John 
Stevens  and  Robert  Fulton  had  perfected  models  for  steam  navigation.  Dunbar,  Seymour,  A 
History  of  Travel  in  America,  Vol.  I,  pp.  233,  381-385,  313,  325. 

«  Averysburg  (spelled  Averasburgh  in  the  act)  was  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1791. 
Alexander  Avera  offered  120  acres  of  land  and  David  Smith,  William  Rand,  Robert  Drawhon,  WiUiam 
Avera  and  Philemon  Hodge  were  the  commissioners  authorized  to  divide  the  land  into  lots.  Laws 
of  North  Carolina,  1791,  chapter  LXII.  Averysburg  was  about  23  miles  above  Fayetteville  on  the 
east  side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  and  in  the  north  eastern  part  of  Cumberland  County. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  BEAUFORT  176J^' 

Entered  in  Tort-Beaufort,  from  the  1st  of  October  1763,  to 
the  1st  of  October  1764,  the  following  Vessels,  viz. 

2  Ships,  72  Sloops, 

1  Snow,  43  Schooners, 

9  Brigs, 

In  all  127 

Imported  in  the  said  District,  between  the  1st  of  October 
1763,  and  1st  of  October  1764. 

320  Hhds.  Rum,  352  Barrels  Flour, 

318  Do  Molasses,  1972  Do  of  Bread, 

342  Bar.  brown  Sugar  28000  lbs.  of  Iron, 

18160  lbs.  Loaf  Do  179  Slaves, 

40  Casks  of  Wine,  2479  lbs.  of  Cheese, 

913  Barrels  Cyder,  96  Barrels  of  Beer, 

10865  Bushels  Salt,  1600  lbs.  of  Flax, 
Exclusive  of  European  Goods,  Coffee,  Tea,  &c. 

Exported  from  the  said  District,  between  the  1st  of 
October  1763,  and  1st  of  October  1764. 

30403  Barrels  of  Tar,  619  Barrels  Rozin, 

3303  Do  Turpentine,  1279  Do  Spirits  Turp. 

3721  Do  Pitch,  47000  Feet  Scantling, 

4731  Do  Pork,  87560  Do  Boards, 

495  Do  Beef,  11305  lbs.  Deer  Skins, 

32805  Bushels  Corn,  1800  Furr  Skins, 

3550  Do  Peese,  19  Do  Bees  Wax, 

253161  Staves,  190  Do  Rice, 

222150  Do  Shingles,  199731  Pieces  Heading, 

19900  lbs.  of  Tallow,  160  Barrels  Flour, 

404  Hides,  107  Do  Hogs  Fat, 

18732  lbs.  tann'd  Lea.  Exclusive  of  Live  Stock,  &c. 


29  Barrels  M  Wax, 

PRICE  CURREJSTT  in  J^EWBERN. 

Tar,  9s.  to  10,  Pease,  3  s. 

Pitch,  12  s.  6  d.  Rice,  13  s.  4  d. 

Turpentine,  11  s.  Tallow,  7  d. 

Flour,  16  s.  Bees  Wax,  1  s.  8  d. 

Corn,  2  s.  6  d.  Deer  Skins,  1  s.  8  d. 


*  The  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or,  Universal  Intelligencer,  October  12-19,  1764,  p.  143,  c.  1. 
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Do.  drest,  3  s.  4  d.  Muscovado  do.  45  s.  to  50  s. 

West-India  Eum,  4  s.  White-oak  Hhd.  Staves,  4  1. 

Jamaica  Spirit,  7  s.  Pipe  do.  6  1. 

N.  E.  Rum,  2  s.  6  d.  Barrel  do.  35  s. 

Melasses,  1  s.  8  d.  Saw  Mill  Lumber,  66s  8d. 

Loaf  Sugar,  1  s.  4  d.  Tann'd  Leather,  1  s. 

GOVERNOR  TRY  ON' S  ARRIVAL' 


NEWBERN,  Dec.  28. 

ON  Monday  last,  the  Honourable  WILLIAM  TRYAN,«  Esq;  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  this  Province,  with  his  Lady,  arrived  here  from 
Caper-Fear;  he  was  m'et  about  8  Miles  from  Town  by  a  great  Number  of 
Gentlemen,  who  accompanied  him  to  Newhern^  and  conducted  him  to 
Lodgings  prepared  for  his  Reception ;  where  he  was  immediately  saluted 
with  19  Guns  from  the  Artillery. — In  the  Evening  the  Town  was  hand- 
somely illuminated,  Bonfires  were  lighted,  and  plenty  of  Liquor  given 
to  the  Populace. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Mayor,®  Recorder,^  Aldermen,^°  and  Common 
Council,  of  this  Borough,  waited  on  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, with  their  congratulatory  Address;  which  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Recorder,  as  follows : 

To  the  Honorable  WILLIAM  TRY  AN,  Esq;  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  North-Carolina. 

The  Humhle  ADDRESS  of  the  CORPORATION  of  Newhern. 

May  it  please  your  Honour, 

HIS  Majesty's  dutiful  and  Loyal  Subjects,  the  Mayor,  Recorder, 
Aldermen,  and  Comm^on  Council,  of  the  Town  of  Newhern,  beg  Leave  to 
congratulate  your  Honour,  upon  your  Arrival  in  this  Borough. 

Your  Appointment,  Sir,  to  the  Honourable  Station  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  this  Province,  by  his  present  Majesty,  whose  shining  Ver- 
tues  so  justly  command  the  Veneration  of  all  his  Subjects,  gives  them 
the  strongest  Reason  to  expect,  that  they  will,  under  your  Government, 
be  protected  in  the  Enjoyment  of  all  the  valuable  Rights  and  Liberties, 
which  they  claim  as  British  Subjects. 

As  we  doubt  not  but  your  Honour  will  meet  with  unfeigned  marks  of 
Duty  and  Respect,  from  all  his  Majesty's  dutiful  and  Loyal  Subjects  of 

s  The  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or,   Universal  Intelligencer,  December  21-28,  1764,  p.  1,  c.  1. 

«  William  Tryonwas  Lieutenant-Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1765-1771.  North  Carolina  Manual 
1913,  p.  322. 

'  New  Bern  was  founded  in  1710  by  Christopher  van  Graffenried.  Graffenried's,  Christopher 
van,  Account  of  the  Founding  of  New  Bern,  p.  57,  ff. 

8  Thomas  Haslin.     See  note  17  below. 

•  Richard  Fenner.     See  note  22  below. 

"  Samuel  Cornell,  Richard  Cordell,  John  CUtherall  and  Thomas  Sitgreaves.    See  notes  18,  23,  26,  31. 
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this  GHovernment ;  so  we  in  particular  beg  Leave  to  assure  your  Honour, 
that  we  will  contribute  every  Thing  in  our  Power,  and  cheerfully 
embrace  every  Opportunity,  of  making  your  Administration  easy  and 
agreeable. 

To  which  ADDRESS  his  Honour  was  pleased  to  return  the  following 
ANSWER. 

To  the  MAYOR,  Recorder,  Alderman,  and  Common  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  Kewbern. 

Gentlem^en, 

I  Thank  you  for  your  Congratulations  on  my  Arrival  in  this  Borough. 
His  Majesty's  appointing  me  Lieutenant  Governor  to  this  Province, 
is  very  grateful  to  me,  as  an  Honour  received  from  the  Prince,  who  has 
endeared  himself  to  his  People  by  his  steady  Attachment  to  the  Interest 
and  Welfare  of  all  his  Loyal  Subjects. 

When  the  Administration  of  this  Province  devolves  upon  me,  you 
may  be  assured  I  shall  pursue  every  Measure  in  niy  Power,  for  its 
Benefit  and  Prosperity. 

The  Respect  and  Civilities  I  receive  from  the  Gentlemen  of  this 
Province,  is  very  flattering  to  me;  and  I  shall  retain  the  properest 
Sense  of  the  warm  Assurances  the  Corporation  of  this  Borough  gives 
me,  to  make  my  Administration  easy  and  agreeable. 


In  the  Evening,  there  was  a  very  elegant  BALL,  in  the  Great  Ball- 
Room  in  the  Court  house,  where  were  present  his  Honour  the  Governor, 
and  his  Lady,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Recorder,  and  near  100  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies. — About  Ten  in  the  Evening  the  Company  withdrew  to  the 
Long  Room  over  the  Bail-Room,  where  was  spread  a  very  elegant  Col- 
lation :  After  Supper,  the  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  returned  to  the  Ball- 
Room,  and  concluded  the  Evening  with  all  imaginable  Agreeableness 
and  Satisfaction.  The  Courthouse  was  beautifully  illuminated  the 
whole  Evening. 

On  Thursday,  being  the  Feast^^  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Members 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Society  of  FREE  and  ACCEPTED 
MASOI^S,  belonging  to  the  LODGE  in  this  Town,  met  at  the  Lodge- 
Room;  and  after  going  thro'  the  necessary  Business  of  the  Day,  retired 
to  the  Long  Room  in  the  Courthouse,  to  dine,  where  was  served  up  an 
elegant  Dinner ;  the  Lieutenant-Governor  honoured  them  with  his  Com- 
pany ;  where  also  dined  many  other  Gentlemen :  The  usual  and  proper 
Healths  were  drank;  and  at  drinking  the  KIJSTG  and  the  CRx\FT  the 
Artillery  fired  3.  3.  3. 

"  The  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  celebrated  annually  on  June  25  by  the  Masonic  Lodge.  The 
writer  was  evidently  confused  with  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  is  celebrated  annually 
on  December  27. 
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COLTS  AND  DOGS  SOLD  FOR  ViENISON  AND  LAMBS''' 


A  CAUTIOJ^  to  the  PUBLIC. 

A  Discovery  has  been  made  of  late,  that  some  villainous  practices 
have  been  introduced  by  killing  young  COLTS  and  bringing  them  to 
this  market,  where  they  are  sold  for  Venison.  Also  the  killing  of 
DOGrS  and  selling  them  for  young  Lambs. — This  has  been  reported  by 
several  country  gentlemen  of  veracity  to  be  facts. 

Query. — Should  not  all  meat  be  properly  inspected,  that  the  inno- 
cent may  not  be  deceived  by  such  villains.  If  in  future  a  police  was 
established,  it  would  prevent  such  impositions,  as  well  as  daily  practices 
of  bringing  such  detestable  meat  to  market. 

A  CITIZEI^J". 


AN  EULOGIUM  IN  HONOR  OF  FREE  MASONRY' 


A  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIOlSr. 

GEO.  GREEIS'^*  presents  his  respectful  service  to  his  Brethren  of 
the  MASOE'IC  ORDEE  in  particular,  and  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men of  this  town^^  and  its  vicinity  in  general,  and  solicits  the  favour 
of  their  company  to  partake  of  the  following  Exhibition : 


At  the  Bali-Room  of  Mr.  Barksdale's  Tavern, 

On  Friday  Evening,  January  31,  1794, 

Will  be  presented  the  following  Exhibition, 

An  Eulogium  in  Honour  of  FREE  MASON^RY, 

Figures  in  Shade,  Artificial  Fireworks, 

and 

A  variety  of  Philosophical  Instruments  in  Optics. 

To  begin  at  6  o'clock. — Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  place  of  perform- 
ance, or  at  the  Printing-Office,  at  One  Dollar  each.  One  Ticket  will 
admit  two  children. 


»«  The  Wilmington  Centinel,  June  18,  1788,  p.  3,  c.  1. 

>•  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  January  29,  1794,  p.  3,  c.  2. 

"  George  Green  was  a  pensioner  of  the  Revolution.  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  XVII, 
p.  66    Hereafter  this  will  be  cited  as  S.  R. 

»'  The  Masonic  Lodge  in  Halifax  was  chartered  in  1767.  Allen,  W.  C.,  History  of  Halifax  County, 
p.  93. 
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ELECTION  IN  NEW  BEBN^' 


:N'EWBERN^,  July  13. 

The  1st  of  this  Instant,  being  the  Day  on  which  the  Election  of  a 
Mayor  for  the  Borough  of  Newbern  is  annually  held,  the  Mayor,  Re- 
corder, Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  met  at  the  Court-house  in 
Kewbern,  to  proceed  to  the  said  Election;  when  THOMAS  HASLIN,^' 
Esq;  was  unanimlously  chosen  MAYOR  for  the  said  Borough  for  the 
ensuing  Year;  who,  after  having  taken  the  Oaths  of  Government,  and 
those  appointed  for  his  Qualification,  was  placed  in  the  Chair  by 
SAMUEL  CORN'ELV^  Esq;  the  late  Mayor,  who  resigned  his  Mayor- 
alty. An  elegant  Dinner  was  provided  by  the  Mayor,  for  the  COR- 
PORATIOlSr,  where  all  the  Gentlemen  in  Town  were  invited. 

Yesterday  arrived  here,  Capt.  Bolton,  from  Philadelphia,  with  Euro- 
pean Goods,  and  a  Quantity  of  Rum.  By  him  we  have  the  late  Act  of 
Parliament  for  regulating  the  Arojerican  Trade,  and  laying  additional 
Duties  on  it ;  which  will  be  inserted  in  our  next. 

MARKET  LAW  IN  NEW  BERN^^ 


At  a  Common-Council  held  at  the  Court  house  in  Newhern,^^  the  Third 
Day  of  September,  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  Majesty 
GEORGE  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  and  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty  Four,  before 
the  Worshipful  THOMAS  HASLEI^,^!  Esq;  Mayor  of  the  said 
Borough,  RICHARD  FENN'ER,^^  Esq;  Recorder,  SAMUEL 
COR]SrELL,23    RICHARD     CORDELL,^*     JOHN     CLITHER- 


i«  The  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or,   Universal  Intelligencer,  July  6-13,  1764,  p.  7,  c.  2. 

»'  Thomas  Haslin  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  IT  71  when  Governor  Tryon  marched  against  the 
Regulators  at  Alamance.  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina.  Vol.  VIII,  p.  659.  Hereafter  this  will 
be  cited  as  C.  R.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1771.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  436;  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  Bern,  1789,  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXC,  p.  35.  In  December,  1789,  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  the  Treasurer  to  pay  £  97.  7S.  2d.  to  "the  estate  of  Thomas  Haslin,  late  of  New 
Bern,  deceased,"  that  sum  being  due  Haslin  by  Josiah  Martin  whose  property  had  been  confiscated 
and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  the  public  treasury.     S.  ft..  Vol.  XXI,  386;  Vol.  XVII,  p   880  ff. 

'8  Samuel  Cornell  was  one  of  a  committee  to  build  a  jail  in  New  Bern  in  1766.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIII, 
p.  744.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  in  1766  to  oversee  and  construct  a  canal  from  Topsail  Inlet  to 
Neuse  River  in  1766.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  685.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  to  keep  the 
channel  open  and  the  swatch  staked  off  for  the  port  of  Beaufort  in  1766.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  667. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  governor's  council,  1770-1776.  North  Carolina  Mamial,  1913,  p.  330.  On 
December  4,  1777,  Cornell  and  John  London  brought  a  flag  of  truce  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  under 
which  they  requested  permission  to  land  at  New  Bern  and  get  their  property.  The  General  Assembly 
granted  the  request  and  the  governor  notified  them  to  that  effect.  S.  R.,  Vol  .  XI,  pp.  690,  691-692, 
698,  700;  Vol.  XII,  174-175,  192,  193,  200-201,  206,  207-208,  338,  339,  340-342,  350,  360-361.  In  1779  and 
1782  Cornell's  property  was  ordered  to  be  sold  under  the  confiscation  acts.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIV,  263, 
424,  444. 

"  The  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or,  Universal  Intelligencer,  September  7-14,  1764,  pp.  6,  7,  c.  2,  1,  2. 

"  New  Bern  was  settled  by  Christopher  van  Graffenried  in  1710.  Graffenried's,  Christopher  van, 
Account  of  the  Founding  of  New  Bern,  p.  43  ff.  New  Bern  had  borough  representation  in  the  General 
Assembly  as  early  as  1731.     North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  p.  356. 

"  See  note  17  above. 

"  Richard  Fenner  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Continental  Army.     S.  R.,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  1049. 

»'  See  note  18  above. 

2<  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  locate  this  man. 
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ALL,2«  and  THOMAS  SITGEEAVES,^^  Esquires,  Aldermen, 
and  the  major  Part  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  said  Borough, 
being  then  and  there  present. 

An  ACT,  for  Establishing  Markets  in  the  Borough  of  N'ewbern,  and 
for  regulating  the  same. 

WHEREAS  divers  Inconveniences  do  daily  happen,  as  well  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  said  Borough,  as  to  the  Country  People  who  bring 
Provisions  to  sell  therein,  for  want  of  a  settled  known  Place  for  the 
vending  and  buying  thereof;  in  as  much  as  they  who  bring  Provisions 
to  the  said  Town,  are  generally  obliged  to  hawk  the  same  about  in  order 
to  look  for  a  Purchaser,  whilst  many  of  the  said  Inhabitants  are  dis- 
tressed for  want  thereof:  And  whereas  his  Majesty  GEORGE  II,  of 
happy  memory,  late  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  forth,  did,  by  his 
Royal  CHARTER  of  Incorporation,  bearing  Date  the  Thirty  First 
Day  of  May,  in  the  Thirty  Third  Year  of  his  Reign,  amongst  other 
Things,  grant  unto  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council  of  the  said  Borough,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  hold  Two 
Markets  Weekly  within  the  said  Borough,  viz.  on  every  Wednesday  and 
every  Saturday. 

Therefore,  in  Pursuance  and  Execution  of  the  said  Power,  and  for 
remedying  the  Inconveniences  aforesaid,  to  the  End  that  all  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  Borough,  Poor  as  well  as  Rich,  may  be  the  better  accom- 
modated and  supplied  with  Provisions,  by  knowing  where  to  resort  for 
the  purchasing  thereof ;  and  also  for  accommodating  the  Country  People 
with  a  proper  and  convenient  Place  for  vending  such  Articles  of  Pro- 
vision as  they  shall  respectively  bring  to  the  said  Town;  It  is  Ordained 
and  Established,  by  the  Magyar,  Recorder,  Aldermen-  and  Commons  in 
this  Comfimon  Council  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
That  the  open  Space  or  Floor  under  the  Court-house  in  Neivbern  and 
the  open  Ground  round  about  the  same,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  Estab- 
lished, made  and  appointed,  to  be  the  Market  Place  of  the  said  Borough, 
for  the  vending  and  selling  of  Cattle,  Goods  Wares  and  Merchandizes, 
and  all  Manner  of  fresh  Provisions,  of  Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Yeal, 
S wines  Flesh,  Venison,  Poultry,  Corn,  Meal,  Flour,  Butter,  Eggs,  and 
Garden  Wares. 

And  it  is  Ordained,  That  on  the  Feast^^  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel 
next,  being  the  Tv/enty  Ninth  Day  of  this  Instant  September,  and  on 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afterwards,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
to  and  for  all  Butchers,  Poulterers,  Country  Planters,  and  others,  to 
bring  to  the  said  Market,  all  Manner  of  Cattle,  Goods  Wares  and  Mer- 

»5  John  Clitherall  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Craven  County  in  1760.     C.  R.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  278. 

«  Thomas  Sitgreaves  was  a  coroner  of  Craven  County  in  1772.  C.  R.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  298.  He  was 
appointed  Marshal  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  1777  in  place  of  Richard  Cogdell,  Jr.,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  his  father,  but  who  was  a  minor  and  could  not  serve.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XII,  20-21,  44.  In  1784 
Sitgreaves  was  a  licensed  auctioneer  or  vender  master.    S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  559. 

»'  The  Feast  of  St.  Michael  is  a  church  festival  celebrated  the  29th  of  September.  It  is  one  of  the 
four  quarter  days  in  England. 
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chandises,  and  there  sell  and  utter  tlie  same ;  and  also  to  hang  up,  or  put 
to  open  Shew  or  Sale,  his  or  their  Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Swines 
Flesh,  Yenison,  Poultry,  Corn,  Meal,  Flour,  Butter,  Eggs,  and  Garden 
"Wares,  from  Sun  rise  until  Ten  of  the  Clock  in  the  Forenoon,  and  on 
Saturdays  between  the  First  of  May  and  First  Day  of  October,  from 
the  Hour  of  Four  of  the  Clock  until  the  Hour  of  Ten  of  the  Clock  in 
the  Afternoon. 

And  for  remedying  the  Inconveniences  that  do  and  may  arise  from 
the  vending  corrupt,  unsound,  and  adulterate  Provisions,  which  is  a 
^'usance  of  the  most  dangerous  I^ature,  and  hurtful  to  the  Health  of 
his  Majesty^s  Subjects,  by  Persons  hawking  the  same  about  in  the  Out 
skirts,  and  other  Parts  of  the  said  Borough,  whereby  they  evade  the 
Inspection  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  whose  Duty  it  is,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  prevent  and  prohibit  the  same  f ronu  being  sold,  or  imposed  upon 
his  Majesty's  Subjects :  And  also,  for  the  better  Encouraging  of  Country 
Planters  and  others  to  bring  in  and  furnish  the  said  Markets  with 
wholesome  Provisions  on  the  Days  aforesaid,  and  that  they  may  have 
the  greater  Certainty  of  selling  and  disposing  of  the  same;  It  is 
Ordained  by  the  Authority  aforesaid  That  from  and  after  the  said 
Twenty  lN"inth  Day  of  September,  no  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever  shall 
hawk  about,  or  expose  to  Sale,  any  Provisions  on  any  other  Day  or 
Place  except  such  Part  as  shall  remain  unsold  after  the  Hour  of  Ten  of 
the  Clock  on  the  Market-days  aforesaid;  under  the  Penalty  of  Five 
Shillings  Proclamation  Money;  to  be  levied  by  Distress  and  Sale  of  the 
Offenders  Goods,  and  applied  for  the  Public  Use  and  Benefit  of  the 
said  Corporation. 

And  it  is  likewise  Ordained,  (in  Regard  the  Markets  are  principally 
intended  for  the  Benefit  of  House  keepers  who  buy  for  their  own  private 
Use,)  That  the  Retailers  or  Traders  of  this  Borough  who  buy  Corn, 
Meal,  Butter,  and  Eggs,  to  sell  again,  shall  not  enter  into  the  said 
Market  to  buy  from  the  Country  People  to  carry  the  same  to  their 
Houses  or  Shops,  until  after  the  Hour  of  'Nine  of  the  Clock  on  the 
respective  Days,  to  the  End  that  House-keepers  may  have  an  Oppor- 
tunity of  providing  themselves  in  the  Morning  at  the  first  Hand;  upon 
Pain,  that  every  such  Retailer  so  offending,  shall,  every  Time  offending 
herein,  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Forty  shillings,  Proclamiation  Money;  to  be 
levied  by  Sale  of  his  or  her  Goods,  and  applied  for  the  Public  Use  and 
Benefit  of  the  said  Corporation. 

And  to  the  End  that  Forstalling,  Regrating  and  Ingrossing  of  Pro- 
visions may  be  the  better  prevented,  that  no  Person  or  Persons,  from 
and  after  the  said  Twenty  J^inth  Day  of  September  Instant,  shall  buy, 
or  cause  to  be  bought,  any  Provisions  or  Victuals  within  the  said 
Borough  of  Newbern  coming  to  the  said  Market,  or  make  any  Bargain, 
Contract  or  Promise,  for  the  same,  or  any  Part  Thereof,  so  coming  as 
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aforesaid,  upon  Pain,  that  every  sucli  Forestaller,  Regrator,  or  In- 
grosser,  shall  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Forty  Shillings,  Proclamation  Money; 
to  be  levied  and  applied  as  aforesaid. 

Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed 
to  extend  to  hinder  any  Person  whatsoever,  during  the  Times  of  Slaught- 
ering Beef  and  Pork  for  Exportation,  from  supplying  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  said  Town  with  so  much  or  such  Parts  thereof  as  they  shall  be 
minded  to  purchase  for  their  private  Use. 

And  Provided  also,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  hinder,  or  be 
construed  to  hinder  any  Person  exercising  the  Trade,  Mystery,  or  Call- 
ing of  a  Butcher  within  the  said  Borough  of  Newhern,  from  exercising 
the  Trade,  Mystery,  or  Calling,  as  fully  and  effectually,  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  made :  Provided  that  such  Butcher  shall  expose  his  Meat 
at  the  Market  Place  aforesaid. 

ELECTION  OF  VESTRYMEN  FOR  CHRIST-CHUROH 

PARISH'' 


Neivhern,  June  IMh,  1764. 

l^OTICE  to  the  Freeholders  of  Christ-Church  Parish,^^  in  Craven 
County,  is  hereby  given,  that  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  Day  of  August 
next,  at  the  Court  House  in  Neivhern,  the  Subscriber,  or  his  Deputy, 
will  attend;  open  the  Poll  for  electing^^  a  Y'estry  for  said  Parish,  and 
take  the  Suffrages  of  the  Voters,  as  the  Law  Directs. 

Richard  Cogdell,^^  Sheriff. 

N".  B.  There  is  a  Pine  of  Twenty  Shillings  on  every  Freeholder  in 
the  Parish  who  fails  to  attend,  and  give  his  Vote.  R.  C. 

AT  which  Time  and  Place,  the  several  Subscribers  to  the  School 
House,^'  in  Newhern,  are  desired  to  give  their  Attendance,  and  elect 
Two  Commissioners,  and  One  Treasurer,  to  direct,  and  superintend,  the 
Building  of  the  said  School-House. 

»'  The  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or,  Universal  Intelligencer,  July  20-27,  1764,  p.  8,  c.  2. 

"  New  Bern  was  first  in  Craven  Parish  which  was  established  in  1715.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  6-8. 
In  1739  a  special  tax  was  levied  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  church  in  New  Bern.  Ibid.,  pp.  141-143.  In 
1741  Christ  Church  Parish  was  estabhshed.    Ibid.,  pp.  187-191. 

»»  The  election  of  vestrymen  was  under  the  same  rules  as  an  election  for  members  of  the  General 
Assembly.    Ibid.,  pp.  369-370. 

"  Richard  Cogdell  was  justice  of  the  peace,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  from  Craven 
County,  1774-1775,  and  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from  New  Bern,  1778-1779.  North  Carolina 
Manual,  191S,  pp.  394-395,  567.    Ashe,  S.  A.,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  pp.  64-67. 

"  An  act  to  erect  a  school  house  in  New  Bern  was  passed  March  9,  1764.  Richard  Cogdell, 
Richard  Fenner,  Thomas  Haslin,  Thomas  Clifford  Howe,  Joseph  Leech,  and  John  Williams  were 
trustees  to  make  laws  governing  the  same.    S.  R.,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  484. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  TO  BE  PUBLISHED^^ 


IIST  THE  PEESS, 

And  next  Wednesday  will  he  published.  Price  One  Dollar, 

The  ACTS  of  the  last  Session  of  Assembly,  held  at 
Newhern  in  April  last. 

*  *  *  Mr.  PINKJiTEY^^*  who  was  appointed  Printer  to  this  State  in 
April  last,  being  dead,  and  no  Prospect  of  the  State's  being  able  to  get 
their  Laws  printed,  Mr.  DAYIS^^  informs  the  Public,  that  he  has  un- 
dertaken this  necessary  Work,  and  will  dispatch  them  to  the  several 
Counties  as  soon  as  possible. 

COFFEE  HOUSE  OPENED  IN  WILMINGTON'' 


WILMIlSrGTOISr,   (K  Carolina,)   Sept.   5. 

A  Coffee-House,  is  this  Day  opened  at  the  Printing  Office  in  Wil- 
mington, for  the  Accommodation  of  such  Gientlemen  as  are  pleased  to 
make  Use  thereof.  Letters  and  Messages  sent  there,  will  be  taken  Care 
of,  by  the  Proprietor  of  the  same. 

Sept.  19.  A  Gentleman  of  London,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Merchant  in 
this  Town,  says :  "Party  Affairs  here  seem'd  to  subside,  till  "the  Dismis- 
sions of  General  Conway,  a  Man  of  universal  good  Character.  "This 
"(with  some  other  Proceedings)  has  caused  a  Revival  of  the  People's 
"Uneasiness,  and  blown  up  the  Coals  of  Discord  anew." 

At  the  Superior  Court  held  at  Halifax,  which  came  on  Saturday  the 
1st  Instant,  several  Criminals,  we  hear,  were  tried  for  Murder,  Horse- 
stealing, &c.  when  the  infamous  William;  Willis,  (who  lately  broke  Wil- 
mington Jail,  and  made  his  Escape  to  Halifax  County,  the  Place  where 
he  committed  the  Crimes,  and  was  there  again  taken)  with  several 
others,  were  found  Guilty;  and  'tis  believed  have,  e'er  this,  received 
Sentence  of  Death. 

Ey  a  Gentleman  who  came  to  Town  since  we  receiv'd  the  above 
account,  we  learn.  That  Six  Criminals  were  capitally  convicted  the  first 
Week  of  the  Court;  and  Twelve  other  Prisoners  for  different  offences, 


"  The  North-Carolina  Gazette,  October  10,  1777,  p.  4,  c.  1. 

**  John  Pinkney  published  The  Virginia  Gazette  at  Williamsbiirg  from  1775  until  1777  when  he 
moved  to  Halifax  to  become  printer  to  the  State.  Tyler,  Lyon  G.,  Williamsburg,  the  Old  Colonial 
Capital,  p.  236;  S.  R.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  36;  Richard  Caswell  to  Hez.  Alexander,  September  15.  1777.  S.  R., 
Vol.  XI,  p.  617.  Pinkney  died  during  the  summer  of  1777,  and  James  Davis  was  again  made  printer  to 
the  State.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  118,  273,  275.  In  order  to  help  Pinkney  set  up  his  shop,  WilUe  Jones 
extended  him  financial  assistance,  and  after  Pinkney's  death,  wrote  to  Richard  Caswell  relative  to 
letters  of  administration  in  order  to  protect  himself  against  loss,  if  possible.    S.  R.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  600. 

«  James  Davis  brought  the  first  printing  press  to  North  Carolina  in  1749  and  began  to  publish 
The  North-Carolina  Gazette  in  1751.  He  was  printer  to  the  State,  justice  of  the  peace,  special  judge, 
school  trustee,  sheriff,  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  1760,  member  of  provincial  congress,  1775. 
Ashe,  S.  A.,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  139-149. 

»•  The  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or.  Universal  Intelligencer,  September  14-21,  1764,  pp.  6,  7,  c.  2,  1 . 
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were  to  be  tried;  whom,  it  was  expected  would  all  be  found  guilty. — 
Many  of  them  are  committed  for  counterfeiting^^  Virginia  Paper  Money; 
of  which,  so  many  forged  Bills  are  daily  discovered,  that  the  Circula- 
tion of  that  Currency  is  almost  totally  stagnated;  except  among  those 
Few  who  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  true  Impression. — We  are 
also  informed.  That  among  those  who  were  convicted  at  the  above  Court, 
was  one  Conner,  for  Horse-stealing;^^  who,  it  is  said,  was  some  Years 
ago  on  board  of  a  Pirate  Vessel,  by  whom  Mr.  Croker,^^  an  eminent 
Merchant  now  at  Halifax,  and  then  on  a  Voyage  to  America,  had  the 
Misfortune  to  be  taken : — Mr.  Croker  was  the  only  one  of  the  Passengers 
who  was  not  put  to  death  by  the  wanton  Cruelty  of  the  Pirates;  and  as 
he  ascribes  his  preservation  to  the  favourable  Influence  of  this  Conner, 
it  gave  him  a  sensible  Concern  that  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  Jury, 
and  necessitated  to  find  him  guilty  of  a  Capital  Offence. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Lyon,  dated  at  London,  to  his  Friend  here, 
says :  "Our  Lieut.  Governor,  Col.  Tryan,  hath  agreed  with  Capt.  Veron- 
ter,  to  carry  himself.  Family,  &c.  to  Cape  Fear ; — They  were  to  sail  the 
last  of  May,  and  to  touch  at  the  Madeiras. 

8UBSCRIBEE8  TO  THE  VIRajNIA  GAZETTE^'' 


THE  Subscribers  for  the  Virginia  Gazette*^  of  Mess.  Dixon  & 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Purdie,  by  Means  of  Applications  to  the 
Subscriber  for  that  purpose,  are  hereby  requested  to  pay  up  the  Balance 
for  the  Years  expired,  and  also  that  12s.  6d.  Virginia  Money,  be  paid 
down  by  those  who  choose  to  continue  the  same  another  Year;  and  it  is 
expected  that  those  Subscribers  who  decline  taking  them  a  second  Year, 
will  pay  in  the  same  Proportion  for  the  Time  past,  since  the  Year 

"  In  1748  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  that  for  counterfeiting  or  defacing  money  the 
defendant  for  the  first  offense,  be  whipped,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  not  exceeding  forty  lashes, 
and  stand  in  the  pillory  two  hours  and  have  both  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory  and  cut  off,  and  for  the 
second  offense,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  295.  In  1764 
the  law  allowed  anyone  to  kill  a  counterfeiter  who  did  not  surrender  himself.    Ibid.,  pp.  616-617. 

»8  In  1749  the  English  law  against  horse  stealing  was  in  effect  in  North  Carolina.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIII, 
322.  In  1784  the  law  in  order  to  prevent  horse  stealing  required  every  purchaser  to  have  a  bill  of  sale. 
Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  688.  In  1786  the  law  provided  for  the  first  offense  that  the  defendant  be  whipped 
on  his  bare  back  with  thirty-nine  lashes,  stand  in  the  pillory  one  hour,  and  have  his  ears  nailed  to 
the  pillory  and  cut  off,  and  "shall  be  branded  on  the  right  cheek  with  the  letter  H  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide  and  the  letter  T  on  the  left  cheek  of  the  same  dimensions,"  and 
for  the  second  offense,  "shall  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy."  Ibid.,  p.  795.  In  1790  the  General 
Assembly  made  the  first  offense  punishable  with  death.    Ibid.,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  74-75. 

«»  This  may  be  Drewry  Crockers  mentioned  in  an  act  dividing  part  of  Halifax  County  in  1778. 
Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  249. 

"  The  North-Carolina  Gazette,  August  8,  1777,  p.  4,  c.  2. 

"  The  Virginia  Gazette  was  estabhshed  by  William  Parks  in  1736.  Parks  died  in  1750  and  William 
Hunter  revived  the  paper  in  1751.  Hunter  died  in  1761,  and  Joseph  Royle  continued  the  paper  until 
his  death  in  1766.  Alexander  Purdie  continued  the  paper  forming  a  partnership  with  John  Dixon, 
who  married  Royle's  widow.  This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1774  when  Dixon  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  William  Hunter,  the  son  of  the  first  mentioned  William  Hunter.  William  Rand  established 
the  second  Virginia  Gazette  in  1766.  He  died  in  1773,  and  his  wife  continued  the  paper  until  her  death 
two  years  later  when  it  was  purchased  by  John  Pinkney.  See  note  34  above  for  item  about  Pinkney. 
In  1775  Alexander  Purdie  established  the  third  Virginia  Gazette.  Thus  in  1775  there  were  three 
Virginia  Gazettes  published  in  WiUiamsburg  as  follows:  one  by  Dixon  and  Hunter  which  appeared 
on  Saturdays,  one  by  John  Pinkney  which  appeared  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  one  by 
Alexander  Purdie  which  appeared  on  Fridays.  Tyler,  Lyon  G.,  Williamsburg,  the  Old  Colonial  Capitol, 
pp.  64.  236-237. 
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expired,  to  tlie  Time  of  Payment.  I  am  advised  by  the  Printers,  that 
the  Scarcity  and  Dearness  of  Paper  is  such,  that  unless  the  Money  is 
punctually  paid  at  the  Time  of  subscribing,  and  old  Arrears  paid  up,  it 
will  not  be  in  their  Power  to  serve  their  Customers.  The  Subscriber 
thinks  that  (from  the  Recommendation  which  he  has  given  of  those  Sub- 
scribers who  only  paid  a  Dollar  at  Entrance)  he  is  in  some  measure 
bound  to  request  the  speedy  Payment  of  the  Sums  due.  And  in  order 
that  the  Subscriber  whose  year  is  not  yet  expired  mlay  not  be  at  a  Loss, 
I  have  taken  the  Liberty  to  insert  their  l^ames,  and  the  Time  on  which 
their  last  Payment  will  become  due,  viz.  William  Good^^  20th  July, 
James  Green'^'^  17th  August,  John  Barry^'^  24th  August,  Isaaic  Guion^^ 
21st  September,  David  Forbs^^  21st  September;  so  far  Dixon^'^  & 
Hunter .^'^ Alexander  Purdie,'^^  viz.  Robert  Shaw,^^  Esq;  5th  July,  Captain 
John  Daly,^^  William  Randall,^'^  and  Philip  Cheyney,^^  the  9th  August 
Edward  Whitty^^  16th  August,  Abner  Nash,^^  Esq;  23d  August,  Major 
John  Bryan,^^  George  Clarh,^^  and  JamJes  Little,^''  30th  August,  Wil- 
liam Blount^^  and  John  Cort,^^  14th  September,  Dugald  CampbeW^ 

<*  William  Good  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  keeper  of  the  government  buildings  in  New  Bern, 
and  was  a  private  in  Montfort's  Company  in  the  10th  Regiment  in  the  Continental  Line  in  1783.  S.  R., 
Vol.  XXI,  pp.  208,  212,  580;  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  128,  129,  137;  Vol.  XVI,  p.  1068. 

"  James  Green  was  an  assistant  clerk  in  the  Provisional  Congress  at  Hillsboro  in  August,  1775. 
C.  R.,  Vol.  X,  p.  181.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  purchasing  provisions  for  the  United  States 
in  1777,  and  a  purchaser  at  the  sale  of  Josiah  Martin's  property  which  was  sold  as  confiscated  property 
under  act  of  assembly  passed  in  November,  1776.    -S.  R.,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  882,  883,  885,  888,  923. 

"  John  Barry  was  master  of  a  ship,  and  a  purchaser  at  the  sale  of  Josiah  Martin's  property. 
C.  R.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  261;  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  888. 

*^  Isaac  Guion  was  a  councilor  of  state  in  1779,  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from  New  Bern, 
1789-1791  and  1795.  Was  a  member  of  provisional  congress  at  Hillsboro  in  1775.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXII, 
pp.  39,  47,  49.  He  represented  Onslow  County  in  the  Assembly  in  1782.  North  Carolina  Manual,  191S, 
p.  732. 

*•  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  find  any  reference  to  this  man. 

"  John  Dixon  and  William  Hunter  mentioned  in  note  41  above. 

*'  See  note  41  above. 

<•  Robert  Shaw  was  a  private  in  Smith's  Company,  4th  Regiment,  Continental  Line,  1776-1779. 
-S.  R.,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  1155. 

">  In  1776  John  Daly  was  appointed  to  direct  commissary  for  troops  garrisoned  at  Hanging  Point. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  arrest  William  Heath  and  bring  him  "before  this  congress"  to  answer 
charges  of  toryism.  He  signed  a  memorial  relative  to  schools  in  New  Bern  in  1765.  C.  R.,  Vol.  VII, 
pp.  35-36;  Vol.  X,  pp.  558,  954. 

"  William  Randell  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1776,  represented  Jones  County  in  the 
Assembly,  1783-1788,  was  a  trustee  in  founding  Trenton  in  1784,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  make 
Trent  River  navigable  in  Jones  County  in  1784.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  993;  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  603,  610. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  p.  673. 

"  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  locate  any  reference  to  this  man, 

"  Edward  Whitty  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  make  Trent  River  navigable  in  Jones  County 
in  1784;  was  one  of  the  trustees  for  founding  Trenton  in  Jones  County  in  1784;  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  run  a  dividing  line  relative  to  Jones  and  Dobbs  counties  in  1788;  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1781,  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conventions,  1788,  1789.  S.  R.,  Vol. 
XVII,  pp.  878,  936,  947,  948,  953,  963;  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  2,  6,  26,  27,  30,  37,  47,  48;  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  603, 
610,  958. 

"  Abner  Nash  represented  New  Bern  in  the  General  Assembly,  1777,  and  Craven  County,  1778; 
member  of  provincial  congresses,  1774,  1775;  represented  Jones  County  in  the  assembly,  1779,  1782, 
1784-1785;  and  was  governor,  1780-1781.    North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  pp.  394,  417,  567,  673. 

"  John  Bryan  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  1776,  and  represented  Craven  County 
in  the  Assembly,  1790.    North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  pp.  395,  569. 

'•  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  locate  any  reference  to  this  man. 

"  James  Little  was  one  of  the  pvirchasers  at  the  sale  of  Josiah  Martin's  property.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXII, 
pp.  882,  883,  885,  889. 

"  WiUiam  Blount  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  1771;  was  paymaster  in  the  Continental  Line 
during  the  Revolution;  represented  Craven  County  in  the  General  Assembly,  1780,  1783-1784;  member 
of  convention,  1789;  member  of  Federal  convention,  1787;  governor  of  Tennessee  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Knoxville.  Ashe,  S.  A.,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  25-27. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  p.  568. 

6«  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  locate  any  reference  to  this  man. 

6»  Dugald  Campbell  was  from  Cumberland  County,  but  was  in  New  Bern  in  August,  1777.  Just 
how  long  he  lived  in  New  Bern  is  uncertain.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Halifax,  April  18,  1778.  In  1782  he  wanted  to  get  his  property  from  England,  at  which  time  Thomas 
Burke  recommended  him  as  a  man  of  good  character.  C.  R.,  Vol.  X,  p.  524;  *S.  R.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  746; 
Vol.  XVI,  pp.  199,  200,  600-601. 
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and  Shadrich  Fulsher,^^  20tli  September,  John  Carruthers^^  and 
Edmund  Hatch,^^  26th  September,  Joseph  Marshall,^^  Jarvis  Buxton,^^ 
and  Joseph  Ashhury,^^  11th  October,  Jesse  Cohb^'^  8th  November  next. 

KICHARD  COGDELL.«« 


OBITUARIES  PRIOR  TO  1800 
These  obituary  notices  will  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  covering 
the  period  prior  to  and  including  the  year  1800.    They  will  be  taken 
from  the  !North  Carolina  newspapers  now  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
!N'orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

JOHN  YOUNG  DEAD'' 


DIED  last  week,  in  iN'orfolk,  Virginia,  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  a 
very  short  illness,  Mr.  JOHIT  YOUJ^G,  Merchant  of  Pitch-Landing, 
Hertford  county,  where  he  resided  for  some  years  universally  esteemed, 
and  whose  loss  is  now  as  universally  regretted.  He  was  naturally  pos- 
sessed of  an  easy,  benevolent,  familiar,  happy  turn  of  mind,  a  sincerity 
of  heart  seldom  to  be  found,  in  fine,  every  thing  that  could  constitute  the 
affectionate  husband,  the  sincere  friend,  the  honest  man  and  good  citizen 
were  concentrated  in  him,  which  endeared  him  to  all  that  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  But  alas !  human  greatness  is  so  trivial,  it 
is  scarce  worthy  of  a  moment's  reflection !  every  thing  passes  away  like 
the  ephemera  of  an  hour.  "We  are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow."  He 
has  left  a  sorrowful  widow  and  one  child  (an  infant)  to  bewail  his  loss. 

JOHN  BROWNRIGG  DEAD'^ 


Died  at  Mr.  James  Alston's,  in  Warren  county,  on  Thursday  the  22d 
of  September,  Mr.  JOHN  BROWN^RIGG,  of  Chowan,  much  lamented 
by  a  numerous  acquaintance. 

•»  Shadrick  Fulsher  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia  and  under  the  command  of  Major  D,  Darrow 
in  1777.    S.  R.,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  553,  555-556. 

•»  John  Carruthers  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  the  convention  in'1776.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIII, 
p.  993. 

•»  Edmund  Hatch  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  from  New  Bern  in  August,  1775. 
North  Carolina  Manual,  191S,  p.  395. 

**  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  locate  any  reference  to  this  man. 

••  Jarvis  Buxton  was  in  the  State  Militia  in  1771.    S.  R.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  421. 

"  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  locate  any  reference  to  this  man. 

•'  Jesse  Cobb  was  elected  captain  of  the  Minute  Men  in  Dobbs  County,  1775;  was  in  the  General 
Assembly  from  Dobbs  County,  1778-1779;  was  designated  in  1778  as  one  of  the  men  to  sign  £  850,000 
currency  issued  to  discharge  the  debt  incurred  by  the  State  in  raising  men  for  the  Continental  Army; 
was  one  of  the  trustees  to  found  Kinston  in  1784,  and  one  of  the  trustees  for  founding  Kinston  Acad- 
emy in  1785.  S.  R.,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  485;  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  184,  614,  754;  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  p. 
591. 

•»  See  note  31  above. 

"  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  October  17,  1796,  p.  3,  c.  2. 

"  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  October  10,  1796,  p.  3,  c.  2. 
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BENNETT  HILL  DEAD'^ 


DIED)  On  Thursday  morning  the  21st  of  January,  after  a  tedious 
and  painful  spell  of  illness,  Mr.  BEI^^ETT  HILL,  of  Franklin  county. 
As  a  husband  and  father,  he  possessed  all  the  tender  and  domestic 
virtues.  As  a  friend  and  neighbor,  he  conciliated  the  most  sincere  at- 
tachment by  his  candour,  frankness  and  benevolence.  As  a  man,  his 
conduct  was  governed  by  that  uprightness  of  judgment,  which  contemns 
the  meanness  of  cunning,  the  impolicy  of  fraud,  and  which  dictates  an 
inflexible  integrity. — He  has  left  a  disconsolate  widow  and  six  children 
to  lament  the  loss. 

BROMFIELD  RIDLEY  DEAD'^ 


HIRAM'S  LODGE,  Jwie  3,  1796. 

RESOLVED,  That  Brother  Secretary  Sneed,  Hogg,  Hare  and  Fal- 
coner be  requested  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Hodge  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Brother  Bromfield  Ridley,  for  publication. 

SIR, 

In  conformity  to  the  above,  we  have  to  solicit  you  to  give  the  follow- 
ing a  place  in  your  next  paper. 

STEPHEN"  S:N'EED,  for  the  Committee. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  2d  instant.  Brother  BROMFIELD  RID- 
LEY many  years  eminent  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  whose  many  virtues 
deservedly  ranked  him  among  the  best  of  men,  a  humane  master,  a 
tender  parent,  an  affectionate  husband  and  an  honest  man: 

His  servants,  relatives,  and  society  will  have  long  cause  to  regret, 
and  whose  memory  will  live  as  long  as  Philanthrophy  shall  be  the 
noblest  characteristic  of  MAN". 


'«  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  February  8,  1796,  p.  3,  c.  2. 
"  The  North-Carolina  Journal,  July  4,  1796,  p.  3,  c.  3. 
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Homes  of  the  Freed.    By  Rossa  B.  Cooley.    (New  York:  New  Republic,  Inc. 

1926.) 
Cotton  Mill  People  of  the  Piedmont.    By  Marjorie  A.  Potwin.    (New  York: 

Columbia  University  Press.    1927.) 

Books  written  wdtliin  the  last  seventy-five  years  by  women  telling 
of  life  in  the  South  have  been  far  more  informing  than  those  vTitten 
by  men  on  the  same  subject.  The  men  have  labored  under  the  spell 
of  various  types  of  narrow  sophistication  which  have  burdened  the 
social  thought  of  their  age.  This  has  prevented  them  from  recording- 
life  in  its  simple  realities.  The  older  generation  of  political  writers 
so  centered  their  thought  in  Calhoun's  concept  about  the  Truth  and 
the  Constitution  that  they  have  neglected  or  despised  the  politics 
around  them.  The  social  commentators  of  a  few  years  ago  attempted 
the  impossible  task  of  reconciling  the  Old  South  with  the  dominant 
social  values  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  resulted  in  romantic 
unrealities.  The  novelists  of  that  time  attempted  to  maintain  the 
belief  that  the  feudal  age  as  interpreted  by  Walter  Scott  flourished 
imder  Southern  slavery,  with  the  result  that  they  created  a  literature 
thoroughly  divorced  from  life.  The  younger  generation  of  Southern 
male  writers  are  of  two  types:  those  Avho  like  Professor  Edwin 
Mims  rejoice  over  the  putting  aside  of  native  faiths  and  passions  in 
order  to  adopt  a  program  of  twentieth-century  positivism,  and  those 
possessed  of  the  courage  to  be  Zolaesque  several  decades  after  Zola's 
death  so  that  they  may  see  Southern  life  under  the  glare  of  electricity 
rather  than  under  mellower  and  more  traditional  lights.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  w^omen,  in  memoirs  if  not  in  more  difficult  art  forms, 
have  been  victims  of  none  of  these  types  of  sophistication.  They 
have  been  content  to  tell  their  tales  in  the  manner  and  mood  of 
themselves,  simply,  intimately,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
passionately.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  superiority  of  their  approach 
over  that  of  the  men  one  should  compare  the  simple  memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Jefferson  Davis  with  those  of  her  husband,  or  the  diary  of  Mrs. 
Chesnut,  and  those  of  the  South  Carolina  women  in  Our  Women 
in  the  War,  with  the  vn-itings  of  the  South  Carolina  men  of  the 
same  period.  Both  groups  had  been  through  the  vivid  experiences 
of  the  Civil  War.    The  men,  engrossed  in  constitutional  disquisition, 
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almost  forget  the  war ;  at  least  tliej  forget  it  as  a  passionate  human 
experience.  The  women  naively  tell  of  what  they  had  experienced 
without  extraneous  philosophying. 

Among  the  most  penetrating  observers  of  Southern  life  have  been 
woman  visitors  from  a  distance.  Some  have  shov/n  a  discrimination 
in  passing  judgment  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  men  from  a 
distance,  w^ho  have  usually  measured  the  South  by  the  narrow  stand- 
ards of  English  or  'New  England  liberalism.  Others  have  had  the 
patience  to  observe  intimately  important  details  of  local  life  which 
have  not  been  observed  by  the  local  writer  or  have  been  considered 
too  obvious  to  be  worth  recording.  To  the  first  class  belongs  the 
Viscountess  Avonmore  who,  in  the  middle  of  a  century  in  which 
gentlemen  were  as  slavishly  bound  to  the  stove-pipe  hat  and  vest 
as  they  were  to  the  teachings  of  John  Bright,  had  the  intelligence 
to  admire  the  broad-brimmed  hats  and  open  bosom  shirts  which  she 
observed  on  the  quays  of  Charleston.  To  the  second  class  belong  such 
"Yankee  schoolma'ams"  as  Elizabeth  Hyde  Botume  and  Laura  M. 
Towne  who,  while  narrow  in  the  sense  in  which  the  viscountess  was 
not  narrow,  have  left  us  intimate  pictures  of  negro  life  of  the  type 
v/hich  escape  the  Southern  writer.  The  two  women  who  have  written 
the  books  under  review  have  combined  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
qualities  of  both  of  these  types.  Although  both  are  natives  of  Massa- 
chusetts, they  have  approached  life  in  South  Carolina  with  a  positive 
sympathy  and  tolerance  all  the  more  worthy  because  it  has  had  to  be 
acquired.  Moreover,  they  have  lived  in  that  State  long  enough  to 
know  intimately  the  life  of  the  elements  of  the  State's  population 
they  describe,  and  they  have  the  gift  of  moving  phrase  which  comes 
from  the  combination  of  native  literary  gifts  with  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  what  they  write  about.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  Southern 
literary  taste  that  more  attention  is  not  given  such  writings. 

The  subject  of  Miss  Cooley's  book  is  her  experiences  as  a  nurse 
and  teacher  of  the  negroes  of  St.  Helena  Island  during  the  first 
decade  or  two  of  the  present  century.  Passing  over  the  oft-told  story 
of  the  military  and  political  origins  of  the  negro  groups  of  this  island, 
she  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  phases  of  their  life  which 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  historians.  She  traces  the  history 
of  their  personal  and  family  life  from  the  days  of  slavery  to  the 
present — the  change  from  the  cabins  of  the  "street''  (slave  quarters) 
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to  the  cabins  of  the  open  field  and  the  cottages  of  a  later  date,  the 
changes  in  dress  and  diet,  and  the  struggle  of  old  people  to  make  a 
living  out  of  the  soil  under  the  hardships  and  responsibilities  of 
freedom.  Although  the  authoress  is  more  concerned  with  improving 
the  conditions  of  the  people  than  in  merely  feeling  their  pulses  in 
the  manner  of  the  artist,  she  is  tolerant  even  toward  their  foibles. 
Moreover,  she  subjects  the  almost  exclusively  literary  education 
which  the  earlier  Northern  missionaries  gave  the  people  of  the  island 
to  a  searching  criticism,  and  although  isolated  from  the  surrounding 
world  of  the  whites  because  of  the  nature  of  her  work,  she  has  nothing 
bitter  to  say  against  the  dominant  element  of  South  Carolina.  In 
fact,  one  of  her  finest  tributes  is  to  a  physician  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  who  cooperated  with  her  in  an  anti-typhoid  fever  campaign. 
The  people  among  whom  Miss  Potwin  has  lived  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  St.  Helena.  They  are  the  white  cotton-mill  workers 
of  the  Saxon  Mills  in  Spartanburg,  at  the  other  extreme  of  the 
State.  Nevertheless,  both  people  resemble  each  other  in  several 
particulars.  Both  are  groups  thoroughly  characteristic  of  South 
Carolina  who  are  at  the  same  time  sharply  different  from  the  people 
which  surround  them.  Both  have  been  the  subject  of  much  writing 
in  a  sentimental  vein  denouncing  them  or  the  groups  of  outsiders 
who  largely  control  their  destinies.  Miss  Potwin,  however,  is  too 
much  occupied  with  the  vital  task  of  giving  a  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  people  of  Saxon  Mills  to  find  time  for 
extraneous  moralizing  about  the  justice  of  their  fate.  She  describes 
in  intimate  detail  the  building  of  the  mill,  the  coming  of  the  opera- 
tives from  the  surrounding  farms  or  the  mountains,  the  development 
of  their  social  institutions,  and  their  attitude  toward  the  outside 
world  and  its  attitude  toward  them.  She  displays  a  sense  of  tolerance 
seldom  found  in  a  social  worker,  especially  one  with  a  New  England 
tradition.  There  is  no  moralizing  against  the  people  because  they 
are  too  individualistic  to  be  interested  in  social  legislation  and  too 
much  concerned  with  living  to  fight  to  escape  from  their  environment, 
as  did  the  pioneer  operatives  of  the  New  England  mills.  In  a  pene- 
trating paragraph  she  suggests  that  the  mill  children  have  been  wise 
in  refusing  to  take  the  advice  of  the  outside  world  that  they  continue 
in  school.  She  thinks  the  barber  shop  is  as  good  a  social  institution 
as  the  community  center  which  she  herself  had  fostered,  and  she 
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appreciates  the  rude  emotions  of  her  people  when  they  go  out  to 
lynch  the  negro  who  has  wronged  one  of  their  number. 

Miss  Potwin  attempts  to  use  Saxon  Mills  as  a  means  of  interpret- 
ing the  life  of  the  mill  folk  of  the  entire  Piedmont  area  of  South 
Carolina.  She  succeeds  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Although  there  are 
a  few  slips  of  facts,  she  reveals  certain  significant  influences  which 
have  heretofore  escaped  the  historians  of  the  industry.  For  example, 
she  explains  how  the  old  paternalism  of  the  slave  plantation  has 
been  reflected  in  the  new  paternalism  of  the  mill,  and  the  origin  of 
the  individualism  and  religion  of  the  Southern  mill  operatives  which 
differentiates  them  so  sharply  from  those  of  E^ew  England.  The 
chapter  on  social  legislation  in  South  Carolina  is  an  original  piece 
of  research. 

Francis  B.  Simkins. 
State  Teachers'  College,  Farmville,  Va. 


Latin  America  in  World  Politics,  An  Outline  Survey.    By  J.  Fred  Rippy. 
(New  York:  Alfred  Knopf.    1928.    Pp.  286.   Maps.) 

A  work  that  would  place  Hispanic  America  in  its  proper  world 
setting  has  been  a  keenly  felt  want  for  many  years.  Dr.  Rippy's 
pioneering  effort  should  receive  an  enthusiastic  welcome  for  this 
reason  alone.  In  addition,  his  admirable  qualiflcations  for  the  task 
should  make  us  feel  doubly  thankful  that  someone  less  familiar  with 
the  field  did  not  spoil  the  subject  with  his  bungling  endeavor.  A 
definite  study  is,  of  course,  far  in  the  future,  but  the  mounting  tide 
of  books  devoted  to  phases  of  the  problem  makes  this  synthesis,  with 
its  careful  evaluations,  indispensable  to  the  reading  public. 

Dr.  Rippy  in  this  book  presents  '^a  general  survey  of  the  relations 
of  the  southern  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the  leading 
powers  of  the  world"  with  the  hope  that  it  ^Vill  not  only  throw  some 
light  upon  current  inter-American  perplexities,  but  will  also  point 
the  way  and  stimulate  further  investigation  in  this  virgin  field. '^ 
In  its  preparation  he  has  gone  to  the  sources  with  good  results  for  the 
majority  of  the  questions  that  are  covered.  Indeed,  despite  the 
popular  appeal  of  the  subject  and  the  style,  the  book  offers  much 
that  is  new  to  the  specialist  in  this  field.    This  is  particularly  true 
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of  the  chapters  in  which  are  treated  the  British  policy  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  prior  to  1857. 

The  first  three  chapters  carry  the  story  from  the  papal  partition 
of  the  world  in  1494,  through  the  achievement  of  independence  by 
the  Hispanic  American  nations.  They  constitute  convenient  summary 
interpretations  of  the  latest  views  of  scholarship  on  the  first  three 
hundred  years  of  American  relations.  One  might  wish  for  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  many  subjects  touched  on  in  this  sketch  of 
the  background,  but  Dr.  Rippy's  interest  lies  more  in  the  present 
than  in  its  roots  in  the  past.  Moreover,  sufficient  references  are  given 
to  enable  the  reader  to  broaden  his  knowledge  of  this  period  by 
further  reading,  if  he  so  desires.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  A.  P. 
Whitaker's  volume  on  the  Spanish  American  frontier  had  not  ap- 
peared in  time  for  the  inclusion  of  its  findings  along  with  those  of 
the  other  writers  cited. 

With  the  colonial  epoch  behind  him  and  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
flung  in  the  face  of  potential  European  aggression,  Dr.  Rippy's  main 
story  begins.  Two  ideas  contained  in  this  document  were  peculiarly 
repugnant  to  Great  Britain,  namely  that  no  future  American  coloniz- 
ation would  be  permitted  and  that  America  constituted  a  world 
separate  from  Europe.  Beginning  with  Canning,  there  ensues  a 
period  of  energetic  British  rivalry  with  the  United  States  for 
political  and  commercial  stakes  in  Hispanic  America.  In  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  area  the  struggle  was  especially  bitter  as  these 
regions  stood  in  the  path  of  North  American  advance.  While  other 
European  powers,  notably  France  and  Spain,  were  concerned  by  the 
southwestern  extension  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  played 
the  leading  role  in  the  attempt  to  check  it.  This  policy  led  both 
nations  to  the  brink  of  war  in  1856  under  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce.  Fortunately  the  crisis  was  passed  without  hostilities 
and  "after  more  than  thirty  years  of  almost  futile  effort  Britain 
slowly  weakened,  abandoning  one  b}^  one  many  of  the  positions  which 
she  formerly  maintained."  As  a  result  the  years  1857-1927  were 
characterized  by  a  gradual  movement  "toward  Anglo-Saxon  cor- 
diality." Professor  Rippy  devotes  four  chapters  to  the  delineation  of 
this  story,  concluding  that  "the  idea  of  an  economic  open-door  has 
underlain  every  concession  which  Great  Britain  has  made  to  the 
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United  States  in  Latin  America,"  and  that  "persistence  in  an  op- 
posite policy  by  the  United  States  might  conceivably  lead  to  war." 

The  immediately  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  French  and  Ger- 
man interest  and  activities  in  Hispanic  America.  France  is  depicted 
as  "aggTCSsive  and  critical"  vis  a  vis  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  After  the  violent  episode  of  French  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  under  IsTapoleon  III,  French  activities  are  shown 
to  have  been  confined  to  an  effective  propaganda  of  criticism  of  the 
United  States  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  Hispanic  American  market  for 
France.  This  effort  to  portray  France  as  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
inspiration  of  brother  Latins  of  America  is  set  forth  as  quite  suc- 
cessful. Given  the  undoubted  fact  that  French  books  and  periodicals 
enjoy  a  favored  position  with  the  intellectuals  of  these  countries,  Dr. 
Rippy  assesses  this  Anti- Yankee  influence  as  undoubtedly  successful 
through  them  in  other  directions.  Concrete  substantiation  of  this 
thesis  is  offered  in  an  examination  of  Latin-American  literature 
directed  against  the  United  States  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  "in  spite 
of  all  the  post-war  handicaps,  French  trade  with  Latin  America  had 
about  reached  its  pre-war  proportions  by  1923."  The  great  German 
commercial  and  immigration  movement  into  Hispanic  America, 
%vhich  assumed  proportions  of  international  political  interest  after 
1896  up  to  the  World  War,  is  given  ample  treatment.  !N"o  attempt 
is  made  to  predict  the  course  and  results  of  Germany's  post-war 
recovery  in  this  area.  The  two  major  diplomatic  incidents  centering 
around  Germany's  pro-Spanish  attitude  in  1898  and  the  Venezuelan 
imbroglio  of  1902-1903  are  related  in  detail.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  two  is  emphasized  and  an  interesting  view  of  President 
Roosevelt's  attitude  and  actions  is  presented.  Germany's  motives 
in  the  latter  case  are  shown  to  be  free  of  any  idea  of  acquiring  new 
territory. 

The  ^'Japanese  factor"  in  Hispanic  America  is  accorded  adequate 
treatment  as  a  future  possibility  rather  than  as  a  pressing  present  day 
problem.  The  trade  of  Japan  "with  the  region  is  still  far  from 
enormous  and  probably  not  more  than  5,000  emigrants  left  Japan 
for  Latin  America  in  1924,"  Dr.  Rippy  asserts,  and  points  out  that 
the  future  depends  on  the  official  attitude  of  Japan,  the  United  States 
and  Hispanic  America.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  Europe,  presents  a  barrier  to  Japan.   The  danger  in  the  situation 
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is  stated  as  being  in  a  possible  attempt  by  the  United  States  'Ho  stand 
for  a  closed-door  in  the  West,  while  she  presistently  champions  an 
open-door  in  the  East."  The  alleged  interest  of  Japan  in  a  Mexican 
alliance  before,  during  and  after  the  World  War  is  set  forth  from 
the  available  published  evidence.  A  reference  to  "all  the  more 
highly  civilized  countries"  (p.  228)  in  this  section  of  the  book  is 
unfortunate. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Rippy's  survey  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  chapters  which  treat  current  relations,  problems, 
movements,  and  ideas.  Efforts  to  unite  all  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
peoples  throughout  the  world,  Italian  immigration  into  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine,  suspicion  of  American  Imperialism,  participation  of  the 
Hispanic  American  nations  in  world  affairs,  and  a  highly  sugges- 
tive discussion  of  the  causes  of  friction  in  our  own  relations  toward 
the  South  are  among  the  topics  treated.  A  more  elaborate  account 
of  Hispanic  American  participation  in  European  affairs  and  more 
particularly  in  the  League  of  I^ations,  might  be  desired  by  many, 
but  enough  is  given  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  reader.  In  general,  this 
section  contains  so  much  that  American  citizens  ought  to  know  in 
order  to  be  intelligent  about  our  current  inter-American  relations 
that  the  reviewer  feels  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended  to  that 
mythical  person  "the  general  reader."  The  paragraphs  on  Mexico  and 
Nicaragua,  for  instance,  should  be  read  by  as  wide  an  audience  as 
possible. 

The  book  is  attractively  printed,  has  an  adequate  index  and  suffi- 
cient bibliographical  data  are  provided  without  overburdening  the 
pages.  Four  maps  aid  in  fixing  facts  in  their  proper  geographical 
locations.  It  is  a  useful  book  that  should  aid  greatly  in  removing  the 
cloud  of  misunderstanding  that  lies  between  the  United  States  and 
her  neighbors  of  Hispanic  origin. 

Arthur  S.  Aiton. 
Univebsity  of  Michigan. 


A  History  of  Canada.   By  Carl  Wittke.    (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.   1928. 
Pp.  xiv,  397,  xviii.) 

Professor  Carl  Wittke  of  the  Ohio  State  University  has  produced 
the  best  short  history  of  Canada  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  has  been 
received  with  marked  interest  in  Canada  and  has  stood  the  test  of 
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critical  examination,  being  accurate,  well  balanced  and  written  in  an 
engaging  style.    Altogether  it  is  a  credit  to  American  scholarship. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  has  always  been  profoundly 
affected  by  Europe  but  Canada  has  been  doubly  affected  from  the 
outside,  by  Europe  and  by  the  United  States.  It  was  natural  that 
Canadian  historical  workers  should  have  been  first  interested  in  the 
European  influences,  and  it  is,  indeed,  only  in  the  last  few  years 
that  attention  has  been  directed  in  any  large  way  to  the  important 
influences  exerted  by  the  republic,  first  upon  the  British  provinces 
and  later  upon  the  Canadian  Dominion  to  the  north.  Even  today  the 
larger  amount  of  historical  work  in  Canada  continues  the  interest 
in  the  European  rather  than  the  American  influences,  though  there 
are  signs  of  an  awakening  to  the  importance  of  these  other  phases 
among  some  of  the  younger  men.  There  has  been  a  need  for  some 
time  that  a  history  should  be  written  in  which  due  attention  would 
be  given  to  the  wider  conception  of  Canadian  history  and  this  is 
Professor  Wittke's  accomplishment. 

In  the  broadening  out  of  the  field  of  Canadian  history  Professor 
Wittke  has  not  limited  himself  to  the  international  aspects  but  has 
also  viewed  the  recent  domestic  history  of  the  Dominion  as  of  such 
importance  as  to  warrant  giving  it  almost  half  the  space  in  his 
volume,  more  than  one  hundred  pages  alone  being  devoted  to  the  last 
fifteen  years,  the  period  of  the  war  and  after.  This  is  a  particularly 
valuable  portion  of  the  work,  as  no  such  account  may  be  found  in 
connected  form  elsewhere. 

A  Canadian  reader  might  feel  that  the  period  from  the  Confedera- 
tion in  1867  down  to  1914  deserved  larger  attention  than  has  been 
given  to  it,  but  as  the  book  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  the  use 
of  American  students  it  may  well  be  that  the  condensation  of  this 
period  is  quite  in  order.  The  written  history  of  the  Dominion  has 
thus  far  laid  chief  stress  upon  party  development  and  history.  The 
student  who  desired  to  know  how  the  Canada  of  1867  developed  into 
the  Canada  of  1914  has  been  dependent  in  part  upon  the  biographies 
of  party  leaders,  lives  of  Macdonald  and  Laurier  chiefly.  The 
memoirs  of  Macdonald  by  Sir  Joseph  Pope,  the  life  and  letters  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  by  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton  and  the  two  volumes  on 
Laurier  and  the  Liberal  Party  by  Sir  John  Willison  are  all  works 
of  a  high  standard,  with  the  emphasis  of  course  placed  upon  the  party 
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policies,  the  party  leaders  and  the  party  fortunes.  On  the  social  or 
economic  phases  of  this  period  but  little  work  has  been  done,  and  this 
dearth  reflects  itself  in  Professor  Wittke's  treatment  of  the  period. 

Throughout  the  volume  those  chapters  which  deal  with  the  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  to  Canada  are  specially  valuable. 
Professor  Wittke's  own  knowledge  of  American  affairs  has  been 
supplemented  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Keenleyside,  formerly  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  whose  monograph  on  ^'The 
History  of  American-Canadian  Relations"  he  was  able  to  use.  Such 
chapters  as  those  on  the  War  of  1812,  foreign  relations  1783-1850 
and  on  the  influence  of  the  American  Civil  War  upon  British  ISTorth 
America  are  particularly  fresh  and  illuminating. 

Attention  might  be  drawn  to  a  few  minor  errors.  Mr.  Wittke 
assumes  that  the  Quakers  in  Canada  were,  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  under  those  religious  disabilities  common  to  dissenters, 
especially  with  regard  to  marriage  (p.  101),  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  religious  gTOup  was  placed  by  the  English  Hardwicke  Act  of 
1753  in  a  more  privileged  position  than  any  other  non-conforming 
group.  The  description  of  the  early  corduroy  roads  as  ^'stumps  laid 
over  muddy  parts  of  the  route"  should  be  ''logs."  No  vehicle  could 
ever  have  made  its  way  over  a  road  of  ''stumps."  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield  was  not  in  the  official  party  of  Lord  Durham  (p.  114)  as 
certain  circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  Durham  to  employ  him 
in  any  "official"  capacity.  The  few  minor  errors  of  names,  etc.,  will 
doubtless  be  corrected  in  any  new  printing. 

Professor  Wittke  has  written  a  history  of  Canada  that  will  have 
a  stimulating  effect  upon  historical  writing  in  Canada.  He  has 
broadened  the  field,  provided  leads  into  new  by-paths,  shown  the 
force  of  American  influences  as  none  before  him  have  done,  and 
through  all  his  writings  has  shown  a  fine  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  record  of  the  Canadian  people. 

The  book  is  attractive  in  appearance,  paper,  type,  etc.,  and  should 

have  value  for  years  to  come  not  only  as  a  college  text  but  as  a  work 

for  the  general  reader  interested  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

Fred  Landon. 
Univebsity  of  Western  Ontario,  London,  Canada. 
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The  Spanish-Amebican  Frontier,  1783-1795:  the  Westward  Movement  and 
THE  Spanish  Retreat  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  By  Arthur  Preston 
Whitaker.    (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1927.  Pp.  xiv,  255.   $3.50.) 

This  study  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  west- 
ward moving  frontier  of  the  United  States.  Inspired  by  the  greatest 
of  American  frontier  historians,  Frederick  J.  Turner,  it  justifies  its 
dedication  to  him  in  both  scholarship  and  presentation.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  quite  refreshing  departure  from  the  type  investigations  of  the 
Anglo-American  frontier  in  terms  of  itseK  and  the  nation,  in  that 
it  focuses  attention  on  the  neglected  international  aspects  of  the 
westward  movement  at  the  outset  of  United  States  history,  not  as 
incidental,  but  fundamental,  to  any  clear  understanding  of  its 
significance. 

Dr.  Whitaker  in  this  study  deals  with  the  advance  of  frontier 
in  two  distinct  theaters  of  action.  In  America,  the  complex  story 
of  expansion  in  the  face  of  Spanish  opposition.  Eastern  apathy,  and 
Indian  intrigue,  is  related  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  many 
factors  at  work.  In  Europe,  the  fortunes  of  the  western  question 
are  followed  across  the  bewildering  maze  of  the  chessboard  of  diplo- 
macy to  the  first  triumph  of  the  young  republic,  the  Treaty  of  San 
Lorenjzo,  which  marked  '^the  beginning  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
Spanish  Empire." 

The  narrative  of  this  first  duel  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  follows  a  clear  exposition  of  the  conditions  of  the  contest, 
the  protagonists,  and  the  field  of  action,  to  which  two  compact 
chapters  are  devoted.  The  author  treats  of  Spain's  efforts  to  erect 
a  barrier  against  further  Anglo-American  expansion,  the  forward 
surge  of  the  frontier  under  the  stimulus  of  land  speculation,  the 
fur  trade,  and  Gardoqui's  attempt  to  stop  it  by  diplomacy.  Chapters 
on  the  D'Arges  deimirche,  frontier  intrigue  with  Spain,  and  the 
victory  of  the  new  federal  government  in  its  endeavor  to  hold  the 
West,  complete  the  first  phase  of  the  Spanish- American  conflict.  The 
Yazoo  and  l^ootka  Sound  controversies  launch  the  final  phase  of  the 
struggle,  with  the  added  factors  of  a  new  and  weak  governor  of 
Louisiana,  Hector,  Baron  de  Carondolet,  and  the  French  Kevolution, 
securing  adequate  recognition  in  separate  chapters.  Spain's  fear  of 
an  Anglo-American  alliance  finally  breaks  the  impasse  at  which 
negotiations  over  the  western  question  had  arrived.    General  Wilkin- 
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son's  intrigue  and  Carondolet's  proposals  to  support  it  are  rejected 
by  Godoy  and  the  way  opened  to  a  treaty  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  concluding  chapter  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  or 
Pinckney's  Treaty  is  analyzed  as  a  frontier  treaty  in  which  it  is 
shown  to  be  ^^  .  .  .  a  victory  not  only  for  the  United  States 
over  Spain  but  also  for  expansionists  in  the  United  States,  over 
particularists,  both  Eastern  and  Western.  It  appeased  frontier  dis- 
content, gave  a  mortal  blow  to  separatism,  and  secured  the  Union 
from  a  serious  menace  to  its  integrity.  It  completed  the  work  begun 
by  Jay's  treaty  and  established  the  frontiers  claimed  by  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  ...  by  confirming  the 
United  States  in  the  possession  of  virtually  the  whole  of  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  by  validating  the  American's  claim  to 
the  free  navigation  of  that  river."  All  of  which  ^'laid  a  substantial 
foundation  for  the  further  extension  of  the  new  republic  in  North 
America." 

Dr.  Whitaker's  scheme  of  presentation  enables  him  to  make  the 
actual  confusion  of  the  situation  intelligible.  The  devious  ways  of 
Indian  alliances,  the  picturesque  figure  of  Alexander  McGillivray, 
Muscle  Shoals  and  Chickasaw  Bluffs  land  ventures,  Floridablanca  in 
Madrid,  Wilkinson  in  Kentucky,  and  a  host  of  other  personages  and 
events  are  interwoven  in  a  coherent  and  unified  story  without  the 
loss  of  reality  that  an  attempt  at  over-simplification  would  produce. 
The  product  of  two  years  of  research  in  the  archives  and  libraries  of 
Europe  and  this  country,  the  work  does  not  altogether  escape  a 
betrayal  of  its  monographic  character.  It  is  superior  to  the  usual 
study  of  that  type,  however,  in  style,  format,  and  organization. 
A  pleasing  feature  is  the  relegation  of  footnotes  to  the  back  of  the 
book.  This  may  provoke  an  occasional  specialist,  but  the  general 
reader  will  be  thankful  to  be  spared  a  forbidding  view  of  the  critical 
apparatus  on  every  page.  Three  maps  and  an  adequate  index  add 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Whitaker  promises  to  continue  his  study  in  another  volume. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  bibliography  will  be  included  in  this  future 
publication  as  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  original  contributions  of 
the  author  through  an  unorganized  array  of  footnotes  and  citations. 
That  a  careful  selection  from  a  mass  of  new  material  has  been  made 
is  quite  evident,  but  a  critical  estimate  as  to  the  exact  extent  of  that 
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material,  and  of  its  usefulness  to  other  investigators,  is  made  difficult 
by  this  omission.  Those  working  on  cognate  subjects  may  find  the 
value  of  the  book  seriously  impaired  for  their  purposes  by  this 
imperfection. 

The  reviewer  carried  away  from  this  book  a  vivid  impression  of 
conflict  between  contending  forces  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  clashing 
personalities.  If  an  improvement  were  to  be  suggested  it  lies  in  the 
direction  of  a  stronger  injection  of  the  human  element  into  the 
struggle.  More  of  the  "striking  contrasts  .  .  .  presented  by  the 
personages  who  move  across  the  stage"  such  as  the  "hard-headed 
Philadelphia  republican  .  .  .  torn  from  his  romance  with  a 
French  duchess  to  follow  the  dusty  peregrinations  of  the  Spanish 
court  in  pursuit  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp  treaty  about  the  Mississippi 
Valley"  would  make  the  conflict  less  abstract.  The  work  as  it  stands 
is  a  notable  contribution  to  scholarship  with  the  added  merit  of  being 
attractively  written  and  readable.  Its  continuation  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  great  anticipation. 

Arthur  S.  Aiton. 
Univebsity  of  Michigan. 
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HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  !Nortli  Carolina  Historical  Commission  receives  requests  for 
early  numbers  of  the  North  Carolina  Manual^  Proceedings  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  The  North  Carolina 
Booklet,  and  the  North  Carolifia  Day  Program.  These  publications 
are  out  of  print.  Any  one  possessing  duplicates  is  requested  to  send 
them  to  A.  K.  iSTewsome,  Secretary  of  The  E'orth  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  Kaleigh,  iN".  C.  The  supply  thus  accumulated  will  be 
used  to  serve  the  cause  of  J^orth  Carolina  history  by  filling  gaps 
in  collections  of  libraries  and  students. 

Back  numbers  of  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  may  be 
secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  !N^orth  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission at  the  regular  price  of  $2.00  per  volume  or  60  cents  per 
number. 

'^The  Transylvania  Company  and  the  Founding  of  Henderson, 
Ky.,"  is  the  title  of  a  lengthy  article  by  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  The  Courier- 
Jou7mal  (Louisville,  Ky.),  July  21,  1929. 

A  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  writer 
of  "Uncle  Remus"  stories,  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  in  Calvary 
Episcopal  churchyard  at  Fletcher,  August  25.  A  delegation  from 
Atlanta,  headed  by  Mayor  I.  IST.  Ragsdale,  attended  the  exercises, 
at  which  greetings  were  read  from  many  notable  public  men  of  the 
nation.  There  are  now  fourteen  memorial  tablets  in  the  churchyard, 
which  is  often  called  the  "Westminster  Abbey  of  the  South." 

The  old  Jamestown  Female  Academy  and  the  devotion  of  the 
pioneers  of  education  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  North 
Carolina  were  memorialized  by  the  erection  and  dedication  of  a 
bronze  tablet  in  June  on  the  High  Point  College  campus  in  Guilford 
County. 

Mr.  Clarence  Griffin,  county  historian  of  Rutherford,  is  the  author 
of  an  article,  "When  Rutherford  County  was  Centre  of  Big  Gold 
Producing  Area  in  All  United  States,"  published  in  The  News  and 
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Observer  (Raleigh),  June  30.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the  minting  of 
gold  coins  and  the  manufacture  of  trinkets  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  Bechtlers,  skilled  German  metal 
workers,  who  settled  at  Rutherfordton  in  1830. 

^'Negro  Cabinet  Maker  Whose  Art  is  Just  Now  Receiving  Full 
Recognition  for  its  Merit,"  is  an  article  by  Caroline  Pell  Gunter  in 
The  News  and  Observer,  June  30.  It  deals  with  Tom  Day,  a  free 
negro  of  Milton,  Caswell  County,  who  achieved  considerable  artistry 
in  cabinet  work  before  the  Civil  War. 

The  following  articles  in  periodicals  are  noteworthy:  S.  A.  Ashe, 
North  Carolina  in  the  War  Between  the  States  (Confederate  Vet- 
eran, May)  ;  Harriet  L.  Herring,  Cycles  of  Cotton  Mill  Criticism 
(South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  April)  ;  Stringfellow  Barr,  The  Uncul- 
tured South  (Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  April)  ;  Earl  J.  Bowman, 
Efforts  to  Christianize  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Mora- 
vians (Lutheran  Church  Quarterly,  April)  ;  M.  W.  Jernegan,  The 
Development  of  Poor  Relief  in  Colonial  Virginia  (Social  Service 
Review,  March)  ;  W.  G.  Stanard,  An  Exhibition  of  Contemporary 
Portraits  of  Personages  Associated  with  the  Colony  and  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  Between  the  Years  1585  and  1830  (The  Virginia 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  July)  ;  Sceva  Bright  Laughlin, 
Missouri  Politics  During  the  Civil  War  (The  Missouri  Historical 
Review,  July)  ;  Major  D.  B.  Sanger,  The  Gettysburg  Campaign 
(Infantry  Journal,  May)  ;  Earle  D.  Ross,  Benjamin  FranJclin  as  an 
Agricultural  Leader  (Journal  of  Political  Economy,  February)  ; 
Anon.,  Colonial  Forts  of  the  Gulf  Coast  (Coast  Artillery  Journal, 
March)  ;  Anon.,  The  Battles  Around  Chattanooga  (Coast  Artillery 
Journal,  March)  ;  James  M.  Beck,  The  Political  Philosophy  of 
George  Washington  (Constitutional  Review,  April)  ;  Charles  S. 
Sydnor,  Pursuing  Fugitive  Slaves  (South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 
April)  ;  Charles  E.  Perry,  The  Voice  of  Neio  Hampshire  in  the 
Slave  Controversy  (New  Hampshire,  February-March). 

The  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  Ruther- 
ford County  was  celebrated  in  Rutherfordton  on  August  16.  The 
project  was   promoted  by   the  Rutherford   County   Club,   working 
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through  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  R.  E.  Price  was  chairman. 
County  Historian  Clarence  Griffin  of  Spindale,  who  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  writing  articles  on  local  history,  contributed 
notably  to  the  celebration.  An  elaborate  parade  preceded  the  exer- 
cises in  the  court  house,  where  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels  delivered  the 
principal  address.  Short  talks  were  made  by  Dr.  Zeno  Wall  of 
Shelby,  Dr.  A.  R.  ISTewsome,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  and  others. 

The  chief  accessions  to  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  ]^orth 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  during  the  months  of  March-May 
were:  684  pages  of  transcripts  of  North  Carolina  material  in  the 
British  Public  Record  Office;  135  issues  of  the  Carolina  Centinel 
(New  Bern),  March  25,  1820-June  7,  1823;  typewritten  copy  of 
Minutes  of  Dutchman's  Creek  Church,  1772-1787 ;  B.  C.  Beckwith 
Collection  of  letters,  46  issues  of  Turner's  North  Carolina  Almanac j 
1845-1903,  and  12  issues  of  Branson's  North  Carolina  Almanac, 
1871-1898;  printed  speeches  and  circular  letters  of  Z.  B.  Yance, 
J.  M.  Leach,  and  Thomas  L.  Clingman;  and  additions  to  the 
Rutherford,  Chowan,  Bertie,  Nash,  and  Pasquotank  County  Records. 
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Dr.  Frank  Lawrence  Owsley  is  a  professor  of  history  in  Vanderbilt 
University. 
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"A  Bibliography  of  North  Carolina 
History  and  Literature,  in 
1928,"  paper  on,  120. 

A  Brief  History  of  Regulation  and 
Taxation  of  Tohacco  in  Eng- 
land, mentioned,  340. 

A  Call  for  Fire  Protection,  198. 

Acts  of  the  General  Assemhly  to  'be 
Puhlished,  420, 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  work  cited, 
217n. 

Adams,  Daniel,  principal  of  Academy, 
89n. 

Adams,  John,  advice  sought  from, 
227;  a  follower  of  Locke,  227; 
mentioned,  217,  236;  sugges- 
tions made  by,  228. 

Adams,  J.  T.,  The  Founding  of  New 
England,  cited,  41n. 

Adams,  Randolph  G.,  British  Head- 
quarters Maps  and  Sketches, 
received,    118. 

Adams,  W.  J.,  made  address,  123; 
work  cited,  28Sn. 

Adder,  mentioned,  346w. 

"Address  to  the  Citizens  of  North 
Carolina,"  mentioned,   147. 

A  Day  of  Fast,  191. 

Ad  Valorem  Banner,  mentioned,  346w. 

Aggleston,  Mrs.,  mentioned,  365. 

Agricultural  Organization  in  the 
United  States,  cited,  254w. 

Agricultural  Wheel,  traced  origin,  267. 

"A  History  of  American  Foreign  Re- 
lations," reviewed,  111. 

A  History  of  Canada,  by  Carl  Wittke, 
reviewed,  209. 

"A  History  of  Canada,"  reviewed,  431. 

A  History  of  the  Development  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
Carolina,  cited,  404n. 

A  History  of  Taxation  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  Colonial  Period, 
1663-1776,  by  Coralie  Parker, 
received,  209. 


A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  cited,  315n. 

A  History  of  Travel  in  America,  cited, 
411n. 

A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave 
States,  cited,  150n. 

Alton,  Arthur  S.,  reviewed  "The 
Spanish  -  American  Frontier, 
1783-1795 :  the  Westward  Move- 
ment and  the  Spanish  Retreat 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  434 ; 
reviewed,  "Latin  America  in 
World  Politics,  an  Outline  Sur- 
vey," 428. 

Akers,  A.  E.,  superintendent  of 
schools,  339. 

Alabama,  Cherokee  nation  inhabited, 
237 ;  Indians  made  application 
for  pay,  241 ;  North  Carolinians 
in,  146. 

Alarka,  settlers  in  to  remain  east, 
244. 

Albemarle  government,  authority  to 
form,  58. 

Alberdi,  Juan  Bautista,  mentioned, 
205. 

Albert  J.  Beveridge  Fellowship,  men- 
tioned, 210. 

Alexander,  Abraham,  trustee,  403n. 

Alexander,  Isaac,  on  committee,  405; 
president  of  Liberty  Hall,  404. 

Alexander,  John  McKnit,  trustee, 
403n. 

Alexander,  J.  B.,  The  History  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  cited, 
156ft. 

Alexander,  Margaret,  work  cited, 
230n. 

Alexander  McOillivray,  mentioned, 
340. 

"A  letter  to  a  number  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  on 
the  Navigation  of  the  Roanoke 
and  its  Branches,"  received, 
212. 
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Alford,  William,  to  contract  for  build- 
ings, 304w. 

Allen,  Edna,  elected  vice-president, 
122. 

Allen,  Emory  Adams,  work  cited, 
254w. 

Allen,  Winnie,  archivist,  8;  librarian, 
13. 

Allen,  W.  C,  Centennial  of  Haywood 
County,  cited  l^ln;  bis  work 
cited,  20n,  415w. 

Al  Mar  gen  de  la  Epopeya,  mentioned, 
204. 

Alston,  Pbilip,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 281n;  designated  com- 
missioner, 402n;  in  charge  of 
patriots,  123;  mentioned,  283. 

Alston,  Solomon,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, llln. 

American  Civil  War,  England  made 
profits  out  of,  396. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  re- 
fused the  Alliance,  271. 

American  Historical  Association  held 
meeting,  210;  to  meet  in  Dur- 
ham and  Chapel  Hill,  211. 

American  Historical  Magazine,  begun, 
138. 

American  Literature,  A  Journal  of 
Literary  History,  Criticism,  and 
Bibliography,  published,  338. 

American  Political  Theories,  cited, 
42n,  21571. 

A  Miscellany  from  the  Thomas  Hen- 
derson Letter  Book,  1810-1811, 
documents  edited  by  A.  R.  New- 
some,  398-410. 

An  Advanced  History  of  Great 
Britain,  cited,  171n^. 

Anderson,  Elizabeth,  appointed  history 
fellow  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  338. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  on  committee, 
120. 

Andrew  Hoover  comes  to  Indiana, 
mentioned,  341. 

Andrew  Johnson:  A  Study  in  Courage, 
received,  437. 

Andrews,  mentioned,  325. 

Andrews,  Jesse,  building  mill,  75. 


Andrews,  John,  own  mill,  76. 

Andrews,  Stephen,  cleared  for  Bos- 
ton, 314. 

Andros,  Governor-General,  mentioned, 
43. 

An  Eulogium  in  Honor  of  Free 
Masonry,  415. 

An  ExhiHtion  of  Contemporary  Por- 
traits of  Personages  Associated 
with  the  Colony  and  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  Between  the 
Years  1585  OAid  1830,  article 
published,  439. 

Annals  of  Tennessee,  mentioned,  137. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  mentioned, 
11. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Southern  Ry. 
Security  Co.,  cited,  IQln. 

Anon.,  Colonial  Coast  Facts  on  the 
South  Atlantic:  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  mentioned,  340. 

Anti-Monopoly  Party,  organized,  260. 

Antrum,  Isaac,  cleared  for  Philadel- 
phia, 315. 

A  Political  and  Social  History  of 
Modern  Europe,  cited,  316n. 

Appel,  Livia,  Minnesota  in  the  War 
with  Germany,  received,  209. 

Appelton,  Benj.,  from  Tortola,  314. 

Aquona,  settlers  in  to  remain  east, 
244. 

Arkansas,  North  Carolinians  in,  146. 

Arkansas  Gazette,  files  of,  12. 

Armstrong,  Thomas,  to  select  site, 
281n. 

Arnett,  Alex  Mathews,  article  cited, 
2Mn. 

Arnold,  R.  A.,  work  cited,  396w. 

Arrington,  Mrs.  Katherine  P.,  an- 
nounced gifts,  120 ;  elected 
president,  121;  led  discussion, 
121. 

Arrington,  Mary,  on  committee,  120. 

Arthur,  Gabriel,  first  in  Tennessee, 
127. 

Arthur,  J.  P.,  work  cited,  406w. 

Ashbury,   Joseph,    subscriber,   423. 

Ashby,  N.  B.,  work  cited,  254w. 
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Ashe,  John,  on  committee,  189n, 

Ashe,  S.  A.,  work  cited,  218n,  398w; 
wrote  article,  439. 

Asheville  News,  mentioned,  346. 

A  Short  History  of  California,  re- 
ceived, 437. 

A  Sketch  of  Governor  Benjamin  WiU 
Hams,  cited,  2SSn. 

Associations,  Mechanics,  31. 

"A  State  Movement  in  Railroad  De- 
velopment :  The  Story  of  North 
Carolina's  First  Effort  to  Estab- 
lish an  East  and  West  Trunk 
Line  Railroad,"  reviewed,  201. 

Atkin,  T.  W.,  established  Asheville 
Neivs,  354. 

Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  railroad, 
history  of,  202. 

Auchampaugh,  Philip  Gerald,  James 
Buchanan  and  His  Cahinet  on 
the  Eve  of  Secession,  received, 
118. 

Austin,  Stephen  F.,  colonization  work 
of,  11 ;  papers  of,  11 ;  papers 
mentioned,   13. 

Austin,  capital  of  Texas,  2. 

Avera,  William,  commissioner  to 
divide  land,  411*2'. 

Avery,  Waightstill,  trustee,  403*2'. 

Averysburg,  establishment  of,  411. 

A  Vieio  of  the  Carolinas  in  1783, 
article  by  J.  Fred  Rippy,  362- 
370. 

Aycock  Statue  Commission  ap- 
pointed, 335 ;  Charles  Brantley, 
statue  to   be  donated,   335. 

B 

Bacon's  Rebellion,  mentioned,  55. 
Badger,   George   E.,   papers   received, 

212. 
Baker,   Abraham,   on  Anti-Federalist 

ticket,  182n. 
Baker,  Blake,  trustee,  SQn. 
Baker,  James  M.,  letter  to,  cited,  S8Sn. 
Baker,  Leonard,  quotation  of,  47. 
Baker,  S.  J.,  mentioned,  95. 
Barclay,  R.  D.,  incorporator,  159. 
Barker,  Eugene  E.,  edited  book,  11. 


Barnard,  Henry,  "South  Atlantic 
States  in  1833,"  cited,  148w. 

Barnes,  Sherman  B.,  at  University  of 
North   Carolina,    337. 

Barnhart,  John  D.,  article.  The  Farm- 
ers' Alliance,  254-280. 

Barr,  Elizabeth  N.,  article  cited,  254n. 

Barr,  Stringfellow,  wrote  article,  439. 

Barrow,  Bennett,  trustee,  89n. 

Barry,  "Buch,"  papers  of,  13. 

Barry,  John,  subscriber,  422. 

Bass,  Andrew,  to  contract  for  build- 
ings, SMn. 

Bassett,  J.  S.,  "Constitutional  Begin- 
nings of  North  Carolina,"  cited, 
58?^;  work  cited,  215w. 

Bath  Town,  created,  59. 

Battle,  Elisha,  purchased  land,  81n; 
sketch  of,  92. 

Battle,  Jacob,  trustee,  89?i. 

Battle,  James  Smith,  attended  Uni- 
versity, 8Sn. 

Battle,  Jeremiah,  attended  University, 
88n/  sketch  of,  67n;  trustee, 
89n;  wrote  sketch  of  Edge- 
combe County,  34. 

Battle,  Joel,  attended  University,  88n; 
sketch  of,  75n;  trustee,  89n, 

Battle,  Kemp  P.,  his  book  cited,  20n; 
History  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  cited,  67n, 
186n;  work  cited,  403?t. 

Battle,  Mrs.  S.  Westray,  elected  presi- 
dent, 121 ;  made  address,  121. 

Battle,  Thomas  H.,  supplied  informa- 
tion, 74n. 

Battle  of  Gettysburg,  marker  erected 
at,   342. 

Bayard  v.  Singleton,  interpretation  of 
case,   223. 

Beaglehole,  J.  C,  Captain  Hodson 
and  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany: A  Study  in  Colonial  Ad- 
m,inistration,  received,  118. 

Bealer,  Lewis  Winkler,  awarded  fel- 
lowship, 337. 

Beasley,  Frederic,  wrote  mother,  142. 

Beaufort,  constituted  a  port,  S98n; 
imports  and  exports  at,  412 ; 
patronized,  35 ;  county  records 
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received,  122,  212 ;  precinct  or- 
ganized, 59. 

Beck,  James  M.,  wrote  article,  439. 

Becker,  Carl,  \York  cited,  217w. 

Becking,  William,  Lieutenant  of  vol- 
unteers, 197. 

Beckwith,  B.  C,  collection  of  letters 
received,    440. 

Beer,  mentioned,  325. 

Beggar's  Opera,  mentioned,  28. 

Bell,  Joseph,  one  of  administrators  of 
Beaufort,  398w. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Martha,  marker  erected  to, 
211. 

Bell,  Richard,  one  of  the  administra- 
tors of  Beaufort,  398n;  physi- 
cian, 90n. 

Bell,  Robert,  trustee,  174n. 

Bellamy,  Alexander,  teacher,  89w. 

Bernard,  Henry,  traveller  in  North 
Carolina,  148. 

Benjamin,  Judah  P.,  mentioned,  379; 
written  to,  382. 

Benjamin  H.  Hill.  Secession  and  Re- 
construction, by  Haywood  J. 
Pearce,  Jr.,  received,  118. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Univers- 
ity of  North  Carolina,  men- 
tioned, 340. 

Benjamin  Franklin  as  an  Agricultural 
Leader,   article  published,   439. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  commission  is- 
sued to,  57. 

Bertie  precinct,  organized,  59. 

Bexar  Archives,  given  to  University, 
11 ;  mentioned,  13. 

Bihliography  of  Texas,  published,  4. 

Bickett,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  on  commission, 
336. 

Bill  of  Rights  of  Constitution  of  1776, 
219. 

Biographical  History,  cited,  404n. 

Bird,  Thomas,  subscriber,  406. 

Bishop,  C.  F.,  "History  of  Elections 
in  American  Colonies,"  cited, 
45n. 

Blakeley,  James,  trustee,  407n. 

Blackledge,  Richard,  drowned,  323. 

Blackledge,  William,  trustee,  186^.. 


Bladen  County,  navigation  in,  311; 
precinct  organized,  59. 

Blair,  John  J.,  elected  treasurer,  121; 
led  discussion,  121. 

Blake,  N.  M.,  received  appointment 
as  scholar,  337. 

Blood,  F.  G.,  work  cited,  254n. 

Bloodworth,  James,  paid  for  work, 
196. 

Bloodworth,  T.,  votes  received,  313. 

Bloom,  Jacob,  to  select  site,  S02n. 

Blount,  Jacob,  dead,  200. 

Blount,  Thomas,  letter  to,  320 ;  sketch 
of,  82m;  signed  letter,  317. 

Blount,  William,  journal  published, 
139;  letter  of,  138;  Mansion 
Association,  aided,  135 ;  sub- 
scriber, 422. 

Bobbitt,  John,  superintendent  of 
Academy,  89n. 

Bobbitt,  John  B.,  graduate  of  Uni- 
versity, 175n;  principal  of 
Academy,  174n. 

Bogle,  James,  mentioned,  175 ;  princi- 
pal of  Academy,  174m. 

Bolivar,  Sim6n,  South  American 
patriot,   204. 

"Bolivar  en  la  Argentina,"  reviewed, 
204. 

Bordon,  Abraham,  cleared  for  New 
York,  315. 

Borglum,  Gutzon,  designer  of  marker, 
342. 

Boston  Advertiser,  mentioned,  160. 

Botume,  Elizabeth  Hyde,  left  pictures 
of  negro  life,  426. 

Bowers,  Carrie,  presented  tablet,  340. 

Bowman,  Andrew,  physician,  304n. 

Bowman,  Earl  J.,  wrote  article,  439. 

Boyd,  Adam,  purchased  printing 
press,  100m. 

Boyd,  James,  presided  over  meeting, 
119. 

Boyd,  William  K.,  attended  meeting, 
210  ;  History  of  North  Carolina, 
cited,  149n;  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  337;  presented 
marker,  339;  "W.  W.  Hooden," 
cited,  351m. 
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Boykin,  Benjamin,  physician,  90n. 

Boylan,  William,  looked  upon  with 
awe,  154;  waged  editorial  war, 
142. 

Brandon,  W.  P.,  in  Asheville  City 
College,  336. 

Breaking  the  Solid  South,  mentioned, 
340. 

Brehon,  James  G.,  chairman,  318. 

Brevard,  Ephraim,  on  committee, 
405 ;  sent  to  New  Jersey,  406 ; 
trustee,  404. 

Brickeil,  William,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, nSn. 

Bridgers,  John  L.,  Jr.,  and  Turner, 
J.  K.,  History  of  Edgecombe 
County,  North  Carolina,  cited, 
Qln. 

Bright,  John,  teachings  of,  426. 

Bright,  Simon,  Jr.,  trustee,  18Sn. 

Brimage,  William,  mentioned,  71n. 

Brinkley,  L.  L.,  Soil  Survey  of  Hali- 
fax County,  North  Carolina, 
cited,  95»i. 

British  Empire,  war  against,  190. 

British  Headquarters  Maps  and 
Sketches,  by  Randolph  G.  Ad- 
ams, received,  118. 

British  Public  Opinion  of  the  Peace 
iDith  America  in  1782,  men- 
tioned, 341. 

British  rivalry  with  United  States, 
mentioned,  429. 

Brittain,  William,  trustee,  407n. 

Broadnax,  Edward  T.,  physician, 
SOln. 

Brooks,  E.  C,  elected  vice-president, 
120. 

Browley,  S.  C,  on  commission,  336. 

Brown,  Bedford,  came  to  defense  of 
Indians,  245 ;  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  243. 

Brown,  Cecil  Kenneth,  "A  State 
Movement  in  Railroad  Develop- 
ment :  The  Story  of  North 
Carolina's  First  Effort  to 
Establish  an  East  and  West 
Trunk  Line  Railroad,"  re- 
viewed,  201. 


Brown,  C.  K.,  article.  The  Southern 
Railway  Security  Company, 
158-170. 

Brown,  Frank  C,  elected  secretary- 
treasurer,  121. 

Brown,  Joseph  E.,  urged  tax  on  cot- 
ton, 394. 

Brown,  Peyton  J.,  accompanied  solo- 
ist,  121. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Peyton  J.,  rendered  solo, 
121. 

Brown,  Roy  M.,  Public  Poor  Relief  in 
North   Carolina,    received,   209. 

Brownfield,  Robert,  accepted  presi- 
dency, 405. 

Brownrigg,   Henry,   physician,   90n. 

Brownrigg,  John,  dead,  423. 

Brothers  of  Freedom,  absorbed,  267. 

Bruce,  Edward  C,  poem  of  mentioned, 
328. 

Bruce,  P.  A.,  Institutional  History  of 
Virginia,  cited,  154n. 

Bruice,  Charles,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 294n. 

Bryan,  Guy  M.,  gave  collection,  11. 

Bryan,  John,  subscriber,  422. 

Bryan,  John  H.,  in  Congress,  153; 
irritated,  21n. 

Bryan,  Mrs.  John  H.,  letter  to, 
quoted,  36. 

Bryan,  Joseph,  on  committee,  189n. 

Bryan,  J.  E.,  work  cited,  254w. 

Buck,  Solon  Justus,  work  cited,  254n. 

Bunch,  British  Consul,  at  Charleston, 
375. 

Bunkers  Hill,  battle  of  mentioned, 
171. 

Burke,  Thomas,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, 227;  letter  to,  men- 
tioned, 182n. 

Burleson,  Edward,  papers  of,  13. 

Burriugton,  George,  first  royal  gov- 
ernor, 61 ;  wrote  letter,  69m. 

Burrows,  J.,  editor  of  The  Alliance, 
27 ;  made  president,  259. 

Burton,  H.  G.,  ball  in  honor  of,  20. 

Bute  County  divided,  171w. 

Butler,  Anthony,  papers  of,  5. 

Butner,  W.  H.,  made  talk,  122. 
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Buxton,  Jarvis,  subscriber,  423. 
Bynum,  Gray,  court  at  home  of,  302n.; 
to  select  site,  S02n. 


Cairns,  W.  B.,  on  Board  of  Editors, 
338. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  his  concept  about 
the  truth,  425. 

Caldwell,    David,    trustee,    403m,    404. 

Caldwell,  Joseph,  his  proposal  to  con- 
struct railroad,  201. 

Caldwell,  Wallace  E.,  attended  meet- 
ing, 210. 

Calhoun,  a  privateer,  328. 

Calvin  M.  McClung  Collection,  consists 
of  newspapers,  maps,  etc.,  136. 

Cameron,  Duncan,  loaned  Holden 
money,  351. 

Cameron,  J.  D.,  director,  161. 

Campbell,  Dugald,  subscriber,  422. 

Campbell,  John,  on  committee,  189n; 
paid  for  surveying,  196. 

Campbell,  William  B.,  letters  printed, 
139. 

Cape  Fear  Mercury,  cited,  lOOn. 

Cape  Fear  Recorder,  cited,  144n. 

Cappell,  Consul,  reported  burning  of 
cotton,  394. 

Captain  Hohson  and  the  Netv  Zealand 
Company:  A  Study  in  Colonial 
Administration,  by  J.  C.  Beagle- 
hole,  received,  118. 

Captain  Nathan  Boone's  Journal,  men- 
tioned, 340. 

Carnegie  Library  has  newspapers,  136. 

Carolina  Centinel,  received  copies  of, 
440. 

Carolina  Gazette,  mentioned,  346w-. 

Carolina  01}server,  cited,  29n. 

Carondolet,  Baron  de,  mentioned,  434. 

Carr,  Lawrence,  trustee,  179n. 

Carroll,  E.  M.,  appointed  on  commit- 
tee, 210;  in  Duke  University, 
337. 

Carroll,  William,  on  committee,  238. 

Carruthers,  John,  subscriber,  423. 

Carteret  County,  records  received 
from,   122. 

Carteret  precinct  organized,  59. 


Caruthers,  E.  W.,  work  cited,  404»t. 

Casey,  Eugene,  teacher,  89n. 

Cass,  George  W.,  president  of  com- 
pany, 161. 

Cass,  Lewis,  made  statement  about 
treaty,    245. 

Casso's  Tavern,  mentioned,  17. 

Caswell,  Richard,  sketch  of,  182w; 
trustee,  183ti. 

Caswell,  Richard,  Jr.,  trustee,  18Sn. 

Caswell,  William,  to  run  dividing  line, 
304n;  trustee,  18Sn;  wrote 
Thomas  Burke,  182n. 

Catawba  Springs,  patronized,  35. 

Catawba  tribe,  remnant  remaining  in 
State,  251. 

Cauthen,  C.  E.,  at  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
College,  336. 

Caution  to  the  PuMic,  415. 

Cedar  Hill  course,  races  at,  33. 

Celebrating  July  Foui'th,  1796,  193. 

Centennial  of  Haywood  County,  cited, 
151^. 

Challis,  Hugh,  to  select  site,  294n. 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Hope  Summerill, 
wrote  sketch,  122. 

Charleston,  commerce  from  Lumber- 
ton  to,  310 ;  Courier,  mentioned, 
375 ;  quoted,  373 ;  merchants 
recommended  no  cotton  be  ship- 
ped from,  377 ;  Mercury,  en- 
dorsed policy,  391 ;  mentioned, 
372 ;  supplier  of  privateers,  328. 

Charlotte  Bulletin,  mentioned,  346w; 
Columbia  and  Augusta  Rail- 
road, number  of  miles  of  road, 
162;  Democrat,  mentioned,  346. 

Chatham  County,  mines  and  quarries, 
article  on,  401. 

Chatham,  Hugh  G.,  on  commission, 
336. 

Che-o-ih,  settlers  in  to  remain  east, 
244. 

Cheraw  and  Darlington  Railroad, 
number  of  miles  of  road,  162. 

Cherokee  government  ceased  to  exist, 
243;  Indians  granted  pre- 
emption rights,  242 ;  insisted  on 
reservations,  242. 
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Cherry,  Annie  M.,  supervisor  of 
schools,  339. 

Cheyney,  Philip,  subscriber,  422. 

Chicago  Tribune,  cited,  25Qn. 

Chickasaw  Bluffs  land  venture,  men- 
tioned, 435. 

Chilton,  brought  up  bill,  380. 

Christ-Church  Parish,  election  of 
vestrymen  for,  419. 

Chronicles  of  the  Cape  Fear,  cited, 
311n. 

Church  Pews  for  Rent,  document,  107. 

Civil  and  Political  History  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  mentioned, 
137. 

Clark,  Evan  Somerville,  awarded  fel- 
lowship, 337. 

Clark,  George,  subscriber,  422. 

Clark,  Grace  J.,  article  mentioned, 
341. 

Clark,  Henry  T.,  objected  to  exporta- 
tion of  cotton,  384. 

Clark,  James  H.,  made  talk,  122. 

Clark,  J.  W.,  trustee,  8dn. 

Clark,  T.  D.,  awarded  fellowship,  337. 

Clitherall,  John,  mentioned,  41Sn, 
417n. 

Clingman,  Thomas  L.,  joined  the 
Democratic  party,  354 ;  received 
letters  of,  440. 

Cloud,  Joseph,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 302n. 

Cobb,  Benjamin,  to  run  dividing  line, 
304w. 

Cobb,  Collier,  delivered  address,  122. 

Cobb,  Jesse,  owned  slaves,  178n;  sub- 
scriber, 423;   trustee,   183w. 

Cobb,  Jesse,  Jr.,  commissioner,  18Sn. 

Cobb,  Jesse,   Sr.,  commissioner,  183ii. 

Cobb,  Lucy  Maria,  elected  vice-presi- 
dent,  121. 

Cobb,  Mrs.   Sarah,  president,  23. 

Cochran,  William,  paid  for  work,  196. 

Cockfighting,  31. 

Coffee  House,  opened  in  Wilmington, 
420. 

Coffee,  John,  letters  of,  138. 

Coffin,  Seth,  to  select  site,  S02n. 


Cogdell,  Richard,  gave  notice  of  elec- 
tion, 419 ;  signed  list  of  sub- 
scribers, 423 ;  trustee,  4il9n. 

Colegrove,  K.,  "New  England  Town 
Mandates,"  cited,  38n. 

College  Life  in  the  Old  South,  by  E. 
Merton  Coulter,  received,  118. 

Colonial  and  State  Records  of  North 
Carolina,  cited,  128n. 

Colonial  Forts  of  the  Chilf  Coast, 
article  published,  439. 

Colonial-Revolutionary  Periods,  cited, 
69n,  403w. 

Colored  Farmers'  National  Alliance 
and  Co-operative  Union,  men- 
tioned, 270. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle, 
cited,  IQln;  mentioned,  167. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitted  report  to  Congress, 
252;  made  statement  about 
treaty,  245. 

Commissioner  of  the  United  States, 
appealed  to,  240. 

Confederate  Diplomacy,  cited,  397?t; 
government,  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  England  and  France, 
376 ;  government,  purchasing 
war  materials  in  Europe,  381; 
Reunion,  held  at  Charlotte,  339 ; 
States,  the  policy  of  withhold- 
ing cotton,   375. 

Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as  a 
State,  cited,  48w;  charter,  men- 
tioned, 49 ;  provision  for  elect- 
ing governor,  233 ;  representa- 
tion  discussed,   46. 

Connelly,  Mary,  shot  down,  140. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  at  Chicago,  335; 
Colonial-Revolutionary  Periods, 
cited,  69n;  read  paper,  119; 
.  work  cited,  403n;  wrote  nar- 
rative history,  338. 

Constitutional  Beginnings  of  North 
Carolina,  cited,  58n,  215n. 

Cooke,  Mrs.,  mentioned,  365. 

Cooley,  Rossa  B.,  "Home  of  the 
Freed,"  reviewed,  425. 

Coon,  Charles  L.,  paper  on,  119 ;  work 
cited,  406^. 
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Corbitt,  D.  C,  at  University  of  Nortli 
Carolina,  337. 

Corbitt,  D.  L.,  edited  documents.  His- 
torical Notes,  100-108,  190-200, 
310-324,  411-425. 

Cordell,  Richard,  councilman,  416; 
mentioned,  413w. 

Cornell,  Samuel,  mentioned,  413w; 
resigned  mayoralty,  416 ;  sketch 
of,  416n. 

Cort,  John,  subscriber,  422. 

Cory,  James  C,  teacher,  89n. 

Cossitt  Library,  has  newspapers,  136 

Cotten,  Henry,  imported  horses,  84. 

Cotton  as  a  World  Power,  cited,  388w. 

Cotton  Qins  for  Sale,  196. 

"Cotton  Mill  People  of  the  Piedmont," 
reviewed,  425. 

Couch,  W.  T.,  attended  meeting,  210. 

Coulter,  E.  Merton,  College  Life  in 
the    Old    South,    received,    118. 

County  Government  and  Administra- 
tion in  North  Carolina ,  by 
Paul  Woodford  Wager,  re- 
ceived, 118. 

Cowan,  Thomas  L.,  in  the  society, 
28. 

Cox,  John,  to  select  site,  281n. 

Craig,  D.  I.,  work  cited,  404n. 

Crane,  Verner  W.,  The  Southern 
Frontier,  1670-1732,  received, 
209. 

Craven  County,  formed,  182n;  pre- 
cinct organized,  59. 

Crawford,  Samuel  C,  connected  with 
paper,  354. 

Cridland,  Consul,  wrote  Sir  John  Rus- 
sell, 393. 

Crinnell,  C,  incorporator,  159. 

Crispin,  Joseph,  cleared  for  Virginia, 
314;  from  Philadelphia,  314. 

Crittenden,  C.  C,  at  Yale,  336. 

Croom,    Abraham,   physician,    186w. 

Croom,  Hardy  Bryan,  graduate  of 
University,   186n. 

Croom,  Isaac,  on  Anti  -  Federalist 
ticket,  182w. 

Croom,  Joshua,  to  contract  for  build- 
ing, 177^. 

Croom,  Major,  trustee,  ISGn. 


Croom,  Richard,  trustee,  18Qn. 

Croom,  William,  trustee,  186^-. 

Cross,  Nathaniel,  president  mentioned, 
137. 

Cross,  Tom  Peete,  "Witchcraft  in 
North  Carolina,"  cited,  155n. 

Cumberland  Association,  records  pub- 
lished, 138. 

Cunningham,  mentioned,  325. 

Cupples,  Charles,  began  ministry, 
175^. 

Curier,  mentioned,  346^^. 

Curtis,  Silvanus,  cleared  for  New 
York,  314. 

Cutting,  James,  volunteered,  197. 

Cycles  of  Cotton  Mill  Criticism, 
article  published,  439. 


Dabney,  John,  to  select  site,  294?i. 

Dakota  Territorial  Alliance,  organ- 
ized, 258. 

Dalton,  Mary,  presided,  123. 

Daly,  John,  subscriber,  422. 

Dancy,  David,  physician,  90n. 

Dancy,  Francis  Little,  graduated  from 
University,  88n;  lawyer,  90w; 
trustee,  89n. 

Daniel,  Beverly,  marshal  for  North 
Carolina,  85?i,  300n. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  delivered  address, 
342,  440  ;  in  attendance,  342  ;  on 
commission,  336. 

Daniels,  Mrs.  Josephus,  elected  vice- 
president,  121 ;  honorary  presi- 
dent,  121. 

Danville  Greensboro  Railroad,  con- 
struction of,  202. 

Dark,  Sidney,  Twelve  Royal  Ladies, 
received,  437  ;  Twelve  Bad  Men, 
received,  334. 

Davidson  County,  records  published, 
138. 

Davidson,  Elizabeth  Huey,  received 
appointment  as  scholar,  337. 

Davidson,  George,  trustee,  407w. 

Davidson,  John,  trustee,  407n. 

Davie,  William  Richardson,  tablet 
memoralizing,  339. 

Davis,  Archibald,  trustee,  174n. 
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Davis,  James,  brought  press  to  North 
Carolina,  106n;  mentioned, 
420  w. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  in  consultation,  379 ; 
letter  to,  cited,  383n;  proclama- 
tion of,  327. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Jefferson,  memoirs  of, 
425. 

Davis,  Mabel,  directed  organization, 
121 ;  elected  secretary-treasurer, 
122 ;  historian,  212. 

Davis,  Thomas,  leader,  71n. 

Dawkins,  J.  B.,  letter  to,  cited,  383n. 

Daws,  S.  A.,  work  cited,  254>^. 

Dawson,  John,  on  committee,  189^^. 

Dawson,  W.  J.,  letter  to,  320;  signed 
letter,  317. 

Day,  Tom,  free  negro,  439. 

DeBow's  Revietv,  cited,  380n. 

Declaration  of  Right,  document  men- 
tioned, 236 ;  in  Constitution  of 
1776,   219. 

Delaware  Constitution,  parts  copied, 
229. 

Delap,  Simeon  Alexander,  article 
cited,  255n. 

DemocratiG  Free  Press,  mentioned, 
,  346ti;  Messenger,  edited  by  Dr. 
Price,  352 ;  Newspapers  and 
Campaign  Literature  in  North 
Carolina  1835-1861,  article  by 
Clarence  Clifford  Norton,  345- 
361 ;  Newspapers  in  North 
Carolina  in  1859,  346 ;  number 
of  newspapers  published  in 
North  Carolina  in  1844,  345; 
Pioneer,  mentioned,  346;  Press, 
mentioned,  346;  Signal,  men- 
tioned, 346n. 

Dent,  William,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 294n. 

Dentro  de  la  Cosiata,  mentioned,  204. 

Department  of  History  and  Archives, 
salary  appropriated  for,  130. 

DeRossett,  Lewis,  on  committee,  189n. 

Dersertion  During  the  Civil  War,  re- 
ceived, 437. 

"Diary  of  Edward  Hooker,  1805- 
1808,"  cited,  174n. 


Dickerson,  Willis,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 281«. 

Dickinson,  Matthew,  principal  of 
Academy,  17411^;  sketch  of,  174w. 

"Diplomats  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution," an  address,  120. 

Dishough,  Lewis,  letter  from,  cited, 
360n. 

District  Democrat,  mentioned,  346^. 

Dixon,  John,  publisher  Virginia 
Gazette,  421w. 

Dixon  &  Hunter,  publishers  of  Vir- 
ginia Gazette,  421. 

Dobbs  County,  formed,  182n. 

Dobbs,  Arthur,  brought  over  order, 
60;  directed  to  report  place 
for  seat  of  government,  189?i; 
issued  proclamation,  190. 

Dodd,  William  E.,  gave  evidence  con- 
cerning a  witch-doctor,  155 ; 
Life  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  cited, 
llln. 

Dodd,  William  E.,  Jr.,  at  University 
of  North  Carolina,  337. 

Dolby,  William,  inventor  of  machin- 
ery, 411. 

Donaldson,  H.  A.,  trustee,  89^. 

Donneli,  Robert,  Ensign  of  volunteers, 
197. 

Donuely,  Ignatius,  quoted,  260. 

Dorcas  Society,  organized,  2Zn. 

Dortch,  William  T.,  had  difficulty, 
142. 

Douglas  and  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
mentioned,  340. 

Dowell,  mentioned,  325. 

Doyle,  J.  A.,  The  English  Colonies  in 
America:  The  Puritan  Colonies, 
cited,  42)1. 

Drake,  W.  E.,  article  mentioned,  340. 

Draper  Collections,  mentioned,  128. 

Draper,  Bernice,  returned  to  faculty 
of  N.  C.  C.  W.,  336. 

Drawhon,  Robert,  commissioner  to 
divide  land,  411n. 

Drew,  Frank,  article  cited,  254?t. 

Drumm,  Stella  M.,  article  mentioned, 
340. 

Drums,  mentioned,  119. 
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Dudley,   Edward   B.,   a   member,   27; 

obtained  state  aid,  151. 
Dudley,  Guilford,  chairman,  319. 
Duke,  William,  appointed  to  run  line, 

nin. 

Dunbar,   Seymour,   work  cited,  411n. 

Dunning,  Nelson  A.,  work  cited,  254w. 

Dunning,  W.  A.,  work  cited,  217n. 

Durham-Orange  Historical  Commis- 
sion, erected  tablet,  339. 

Dyche's  Spelling  Book  to  he  puhlished, 
194. 

Dyer,  Gus  W.,  employed,  131. 

E 

Eagle  Hotel,  built,  17. 

Early  History  of  Raleigh,  cited,  20n. 

Early  Times  in  Raleigh,  cited,  154*i. 

Early  Travels  in  the  Tennessee  Coun- 
try, 1540-1800,  cited,  139n. 

East  Tennessee  Historical  Society, 
established,  138. 

East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia 
Railroad,  number  of  miles  of 
road,  162. 

Eaton,  John  H.,  on  board  of  commis- 
sioners, 246. 

Eaton,  R.  C,  work  cited,  238ji. 

Edgecombe  Agricultural  Society,  or- 
ganized, 67n, 

Edgecombe  County,  document  edited 
by  A.  R.  Newsome,  67-99 ; 
manufactories  in,  85 ;  estab- 
lished, 172n;  exports,  80;  pre- 
cinct organized,  59  ;  settled,  69  ; 
v/ills  received,  212. 

Edgecombe,  Richard,  mentioned,  lOn. 

Edgeworth   Seminary,  mentioned,  30. 

Edenton,  created,  59;   Gazette,  cited, 

Edmonds,  James,  trustee,  404. 

Edmundson,  William,  marker  memori- 
alizing work  of,  341. 

Efforts  to  Christianize  the  Indians  of 
Pennsylvania  'by  the  Moravians, 
article  published,  439. 

Egerton,  C.  E.  D.,  publishing  histori- 
cal material,  340. 

Eggleston,  Edward,  "Social  Life  in 
the  Colonies,"  quoted,  87n. 


El  Correo  Atlantico,  files  of,  8. 

Election  in  New  Bern,  416. 

Election  Returns  for  the  Cape  Fear 

Division  1191,  313. 
Election    of    Vestrymen    for    Christ- 
Church  Parish,  419. 
Eliot,     Joseph,     teacher     in     Lenoir 

County,   186. 
Elizabeth  City,  had  society,  23n. 
Elkink,     William,    cleared    for    New 

York,  315. 
Elliott,  Joseph,   in  charge  of  school, 

186*1. 
Elliott,  Katherine,  archivist,  8. 
Ellis,  Freeman,  cleared  for  New  York, 

315. 
Ellis,  G.  E.,  The  Puritan  Age,  cited, 

42n. 
Ellis,  Mrs.,  mentioned,  365. 
England,  coercion  of,  failed,  396. 
England,  Wm.,  erected  furnace,  402; 

paid  for  lumber,  196. 
English  Declaration  of  Rights,  men- 
tioned, 221. 
Erwin,  Andrew,  subscriber,  407. 
Erwin,    Marcus,    editor    of    Asheville 

News,  354. 
Essays     on     American     Government, 

cited,  56w. 
Etheridge,  William,  shot  woman,  140. 
Euphronian      Academy,      authorized, 

28Qn. 
Euterpean  Society,  in  towns,  30. 
Evans,    David,    attended    University, 

S8n. 
Evans,  Peter,  trustee,  89n. 
Everett,  R.  O.,  presided  over  exercises, 

339. 


Fagansville,  county  seat,  285. 
Falconer,  Alexander,  sketch  of,  llSn; 

trustee,  174?i. 
Palian,  John,  appointed  to  run  line, 

171n. 
Falkener,  William,  prepared  address, 

318;  short  sketch  of,  410n. 
Famous    American    Duels,    received, 

334. 
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Fanning,  David,  Hunter  escaped  from, 
123;  in  charge  of  Tories,  123; 
mentioned,  283. 

Fanning,  Nathan,  cleared  for  Rhode 
Island,  315. 

Farmers'  Alliance  and  Co-operative 
Union,  president  retired,  271. 

Farmers'  Alliance  for  Cook  County 
organized,  256 ;  Its  origin,  Prog- 
ress and  Purposes,  cited,  254n. 

Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Union  of 
America,  organized,  268. 

Farmers'  Clubs  of  North  Carolina, 
appeared,  266. 

Farmers'  Convention  at  Richmond, 
urged  Confederate  government 
to  take  cotton,  380. 

Farmer's  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  269. 

Farmers'  Transportation  Convention, 
meet  at  Chicago,  256. 

Farnan,  Eugene,  teacher,  S^n. 

Farrand,  Stephen  Lee,  in  the  society, 
28. 

Farrington,    Joshua,    mentioned,    299. 

Fayetteville  Carolinian,  mentioned, 
346. 

Fayetteville  Lyceum  Association,  or- 
ganized, 25;  Observer,  cited 
ISn,  2Sn,  2Qn,  35n,  145n;  men- 
tioned, 358;  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of,  195 ;  Thalian 
Association,  organized,  27 ; 
Working  Society,  organized  in, 
23. 

Federal  intercourse  act,  mentioned, 
237. 

Federals  advanced  into  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi  cotton  belt,  392. 

Female  Society  of  Industry,  organ- 
ized, 23. 

Fenner,  Richard,  borough  recorder, 
416;  mentioned,  413w;  trustee, 
174n,  419n. 

Ferguson,  James  E.,  impeached,  9 ; 
inaugurated  governor,  8. 

Ferguson,  Walter,  dead,  199. 

Fessler,  W.  Julian,  article  mentioned, 
340. 


Fifty  Years  on  the  Firing  Line,  cited, 
254w. 

Fisher,  Charles,  delivered  series  of 
lectures,  26;  in  the  society,  28. 

Flanders,  R.  B.,  instructor  in  New 
York  University,  338. 

Flippin,  P.  S.,  "The  Royal  Govern- 
ment in  Virginia,  1624-1775," 
cited,  53w. 

Florida,  North  Carolinians  in,  146. 

Folger,  George,  physician,  304n. 

Folk-Lore  Society,  held  meeting,  119. 

Fonville,  John,  on  committee,  189n. 

Foote,  W.  H.,  Sketches  of  Virginia, 
cited,  55n. 

Forbs,  David,  subscriber,  422. 

Foreman,  Carolyn  Thomas,  article 
mentioned,  340. 

Foreman  gang,  organization  of,  142. 

Forrest,  Nathan  Bedford,  memorial 
erected  to,  135. 

Forster,  Thomas,  trustee,  407n. 

Forster,  William,  Jr.,  trustee,  407n. 

Forster,  William,  Sr.,  trustee,  407w-. 

Fort  Hampton,  mentioned,  400. 

Foster,  A.  P.,  "Tennessee  Department 
of  Library,  Archives  and  His- 
tory," cited,  ISOn. 

Fowler,  W.  J.,  letter,  255n. 

Fox,  George,  marker  memorializing 
work  of,  341. 

France,  coercion  of,  failed,  396. 

Franklin,  Ben  C,  papers  of,  13. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  physician,  S04n. 

Franklin  County,  description  of,  171; 
famous  murder  in,  172  ;  Histori- 
cal Association,  held  celebration, 
342 ;  Historical  Association,  or- 
ganized, 123 ;  historical  sketch 
of,  171 ;  Literary  and  Historical 
Association,  celebrated  anni- 
versary, 211 ;  religion  in,  176  ; 
schools  and  academies  in,  174; 
sesqui-centennial  celebration  of, 
342. 

Franklin,  state  of  failed,  127. 

Franklin,  W.  Neil,  article,  Same  As- 
pects of  Representation  in  the 
American  Colonies,  38-66. 
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Frazer,  K.  C,  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence, 336. 

Fries,  Adelaide  L.,  on  committee,  120. 

Fulford,  George,  cleared  for  South 
Carolina,  315. 

Fuller,  Belcher,  mentioned,  400. 

Fulling  Mill  in  Pitt  County,  194. 

Fulsher,  Shadrich,  subscriber,  423. 

Fulton,  David,  editor,  352. 

Fulton,  Hamilton,  surveyed  Tar  River, 
76n. 

Fulton,  James,  became  editor,  353. 

Fundamental  Constitutions,  m  e  n  - 
tioned,  58. 

Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut, 
mentioned,  48. 

Funderburk,  Robert  Steele,  awarded 
fellowship,   337. 

G 

Gaines,  James,  to  select  site,  302n. 

Gale,  Christopher,  one  of  administra- 
tors of  Beaufort,  398n. 

Gales,  Joseph,  waged  editorial  war, 
142. 

Galveston  Historical  Society,  organ- 
ized, 14. 

Gardner,  O.  Max,  honorary  president, 
121 ;  in  attendance,  342 ;  made 
appointments,  335 ;  presided  at 
exercises,  342. 

Garland,  Rice,  attorney,  SOln. 

Garrett,  W.  R.,  began  publication, 
138. 

Garrison,  George  P.,  mentioned,  4 ; 
organized  Texas  history  Simi- 
nar,  4. 

Garvin,  William  L.,  work  cited,  254n. 

Gatlin,  John,  commissioner,  ISSn. 

General  Assembly,  authorized  dona- 
tion of  statue,  335 ;  made  ap- 
propriation to  Historical  Com- 
mission, 335. 

General  Joseph  Winston  Chapter,  D. 
A.  R.,  mentioned,  123. 

Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  C.  S.  A.,  article, 
340. 

Genaro  Garcia  Collection,  mentioned, 
14. 

George,  Marcus,  head  of  school,  409. 


George,  Milton,  affected  organization, 
255 ;  made  life  member,  259 ; 
paid  for  convention,  256. 

George  Peabody  College  library,  has 
newspapers,   136. 

George-Town,  commerce  from  Lum- 
berton  to,  310. 

George  Washington,  by  Woodward 
mentioned,  329. 

"George  Washington.  The  Rebel  and 
the  Patriot,  1762-1777,"  re- 
viewed, 332. 

Georgia,  accused  United  States,  237 
Cherokee  nation  inhabited,  237 
North      Carolinians     in,      146 
State  Alliance  voiced  a  desire 
for     affiliation,     271;     v.     the 
Cherokee  Nation,  cited,  237n. 

Gerock,  Samuel,  captain  of  volunteers, 
197. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  letter  to,  228. 

Ghent,  W.  J.,  The  Road  to  Oregon, 
received,  334. 

Giles,  John,  in  the  society,  28. 

Gillespie,  James,  letter  to,  320 ;  signed 
letter,  317. 

Gitterman,  J.  M.,  article  cited,  230w. 

Glasgow  County,  changed  name,  177n. 

Glasgow,  James,  mentioned,  llln;  on 
Federalist  ticket,  182n;  owned 
slaves,  178n. 

Glasson,  William  H.,  reviewed,  "A 
State  Movement  in  Railroad 
Development :  The  Story  of 
North  Carolina's  First  Effort 
to  Establish  an  East  and  West 
Trunk  Line  Railroad,"  201. 

Glouster,  Thomas,  trustee,  409n. 

Goldsboro  Rough  Notes,  mentioned, 
346n;  TriMne,  mentioned,  346n. 

GoldsJ)orough  Tribune,  mentioned,  346. 

Godwin,  Samuel,  leader,  71^. 

Good,  William,   subscriber,  422. 

Goodlow,  Robert,  trustee,  174n. 

Goodpasture,  A.  V.,  continued  publi- 
cation, 138. 

Gonzalez,  Eloy  G.,  his  works,  204; 
"Bolivar  en  la  Argentina,"  re- 
viewed, 204. 
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Gordon,  David,  trustee,  183n. 

Graham,  Chancy,  physician,  18Qn. 

Graham,  Frank,  made  address,  122, 
123. 

Graham,  John,  from  Barbadoes,  314. 

Graham,  Mrs.  William  A.,  elected 
vice-president,   120. 

Grand  Central  Art  Galleries,  furnished 
exhibit,   120. 

Grand  State  Alliance,  established,  262. 

Granville  County,  created,  59. 

Gratiot,  Captain,  directed  construc- 
tion of  Fort,  400. 

Graves,  Solomon,  attorney,  304n. 

Gray,  Thomas,  to  contract  for  build- 
ings, 304*1. 

Great  Charter  of  1215,  provisions  of, 
222. 

Great  Falls,  mentioned,  74. 

Green,  Geo.,  presents  his  services,  415. 

Green,  James,  subscriber,  422. 

Green,  James  S.,  comedian,  27. 

Green,  Joseph,  director,  305ii. 

Green,  William,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, nSn;  trustee,  17 4n. 

Green,  William  M.,  heroine,  27. 

Greene  County,  described,  177;  first 
settlements  in,  177 ;  historical 
sketch  of,  177 ;  religion  in,  179 ; 
schools  and  academies  in,  179. 

Greene,  E.  B.,  work  cited,  216^. 

Greenshoro  Daily  News,   cited,  156n. 

OreensTjorough  Patriot,  cited,  145w. 

Griffin,  Clarence,  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, 120 ;  mentioned,  440  ;  pub- 
lishing historical  material,  340 ; 
wrote  article,  438. 

Griffin,  Owin,  from  Virginia,  314. 

Griswold,  teacher,  89^.. 

Grove,  W.  B.,  letter  to,  320;  signed 
letter,  317;  votes  received,  313. 

Gudger,  William,  trustee,  4Qln. 

Guilford  Battle  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
erected  tablet,  123;  Battle 
Ground,  marker  unveiled  at, 
211. 

Gulick,  Charles  A.,  edited  book,  8. 

Gullander,  Magnhilde,  granted  leave 
of  absence,  336. 


Guion,  Isaac,  subscriber,  422. 
Ouns  For  Sale,  197. 
Gunter,   Caroline  Pell,   wrote  article, 
439. 

H 

Haigh,  William  H.,  The  Trial  of  Mrs. 
Ann  K.  Simpson,  cited,  156n. 

Haley,  John,  from  New  York,  314. 

Halifax,  incorporated,  97w;  Demo- 
crat, mentioned,  346;  County 
Rural  Schools,  erected  marker, 
339 ;  instructions  from,  218 ; 
resolution,  effect  of,  232. 

Hall,  Edward,  trustee,  89w. 

Hall,  James,  contracted  for  building, 
81n;  trustee,  403?t. 

Hall,  Robert,  teacher,  89n. 

Hall,  Thomas  Harminson,  mentioned, 
90 ;  physician,  90n. 

Halley,  R.  A.,  "The  Preservation  of 
Tennessee  History,"  cited,  130n. 

Hamer,  Philip  M.,  The  Preservation 
of  Tennessee  History,  article, 
127-139. 

Hamilton,  J.  G.  deR.,  attending  meet- 
ing, 210;  edited  papers,  147n; 
Party  Politics  in  North  Caro- 
lina, cited,  345n;  teach  in  sum- 
mer school,  211. 

Hamilton,  John,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 294>i. 

Hamilton,  Moses,  teacher,  89». 

Hammer,  W.  C,  delivered  address, 
123. 

Hammond,  M.   B.,   work  cited,   263n. 

Hampton,  Joseph  W.,  editor,  353. 

Hancock,  Josiah,  commissioner,  183«. 

Handhook  and  History  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Indus- 
trial Union,  cited,  254n. 

Handhook  of  Facts  and  Alliance  In- 
formation, cited,  254?i. 

Haney,  mentioned,  325. 

Harden,  Mark,  deputy  marshal  for 
North  Carolina,  300w. 

Hardison,  R.  B.,  Soil  Survey  of  Hali- 
fax County,  North  Carolina, 
cited,  95 w. 
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Harmon,  George  D.,  article,  The  North 
Carolina  Chef'okees  and  the  New 
Echota  Treaty  of  1835,  237-253. 

Harmon,  George  D.,  article  mentioned, 
340,  341. 

Harman,  Joseph,  main  fought  at 
tavern   of,   32. 

Harmonic  Society,  in  towns,  30. 

Harnett  County,  teacher  training 
class  issued  history  of  Harnett 
County,  340. 

Harper,  Hugh,  trustee,  119n. 

Harper,  Jeduthan,  designated  com- 
missioner, 402n. 

Harper,  John,  trustee,  lldn. 

Harper,  William,  to  select  place  for 
building,  177^. 

Harreil,   John,   commissioner,  183n. 

Harris,  commissioner,  negotiated 
treaty,  247. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  tablet  erected 
to  memory  of,  438. 

Harris,  Robert,  from  New  York,  314. 

Harrison,  Thomas  P.,  read  paper,  121. 

Harry  A.  Chambers  Collection,  letters 
of  received,  122. 

Hart,  A.  B.,  Essay  on  American  Oov- 
ernment,  cited,  56w. 

Hart,  Benjamin,  purchased  land,  Sin. 

Hartford,  convention  of  free  planters 
at,  48. 

Haskins,  Richard,  dead,  323. 

Haslin,  Thomas,  elected  mayor,  416; 
mentioned,  413  w;  sketch  of 
416n;  trustee,  419n. 

Hatch,  Edmund,  subscriber,  423. 

Hatcher,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  archivist,  13. 

Hawkins,  Benjamin,  letter  to,  320 ; 
signed  letter,  317;  trustee, 
407n. 

Hawks,  F.  L.,  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina, cited,  62n. 

Hay,  John,  on  committee,  320. 

Hayes,  C.  J.  H.,  mentioned  work, 
316^1. 

Haynes,  D.  H.,  "Representation  and 
Suffrage  i  n  Massachusetts, 
1620-1691,"   cited,   39n. 

Haynes,  Fred  E.,  work  cited,  261w. 

Hays,  Hugh,  trustee,  174n. 


Haywood,  Adam,  attended  University, 
88w. 

Haywood,  John,  Civil  and  Political 
History  of  the  State  of  Tenn- 
essee, mentioned,  137;  Natural 
and  Aboriginal  History  of 
Tennessee,  mentioned,  137 ; 
president,   136;   trustee,   174n. 

Haywood,  Lewis  G.,  physician,  186n. 

Haywood,  M.  deL.,  article  cited,  403w. 

Haywood,  Sherwood,  contracted  for 
building,  81n. 

Haywood,  William,  contracted  for 
building,  81n. 

Haywood,  William  H.,  the  influence 
of,  349. 

Hearn,  W.  E.,  Soil  Survey  of  Edge- 
comde  County,  North  Carolina, 
cited,  75n. 

Heitman,  Mary,  publishing  historical 
material,  340. 

Heller,  C.  B.,  read  historical  paper, 
122. 

Helper,  Hinton  Rowan,  mentioned, 
119. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  article  by,  438 ; 
led  discussion,  121 ;  reviewed, 
"The  Estate  of  George  Wash- 
ington Deceased,"  and  "George 
Washington,  The  Rebel  and  the 
Patriot,  1762-1777,"  332. 

Henderson,  James  M.,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 19. 

Henderson,  John  Lawson,  president, 
28. 

Henderson,  Samuel,  appointed  com- 
missioner, 294?^;  to  have  build- 
ing constructed,  295n. 

Henderson,  Thomas,  article  sent  to, 
398;  mentioned,  32;  to  select 
site,  2Mn. 

Hendrick,  Burton  J.,  "The  Training 
of  an  American :  The  Earlier 
Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H. 
Page,"  reviewed,  205. 

Hening,  W.  W.,  Statutes  of  Virginia, 
cited,  56n. 

Henry,  E.  G.,  Moore  County  physician, 
286n. 
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Henry,  Jacob,  sketch  of,  398n;  wrote 
article,  398. 

Henry,  Louis  D.,  Democratic  poli- 
tician, 360. 

Henry,  William,  with  volunteers,  197. 

Heritage,   John,    owned   slaves,   ITSn. 

Herring,  Harriet  L.,  Welfare  Work 
in  Mill  Villages:  The  ^tory  of 
Extra  Mill  Activities  in  North 
Carolina,  received,  209 ;  wrote 
article,  439. 

Herritage,  John,  on  Federalist  ticket, 
182w. 

Herritage,  William,  owned  land,  18Sn; 
trustee,  183n. 

Hicks,  John  D.,  articles  cited,  254n; 
article,  The  Farmers'  Alliance, 
254-280. 

High  Point  College  campus,  tablet 
erected  on,  438. 

Highland  Messenger,  mentioned,  346n. 

Hill,  Bennett,  dead,  424. 

Hill,  Green,  trustee,  174??. 

Hill,  John  Bright,  made  talk,  122. 

Hill,  Jorden,  trustee,  174/?. 

Hill,  Whitmell,  sketch  of,  71n. 

Hill,  William,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 173??. 

Hillsboro  Recorder,  cited,  2(}n,  22n, 
25n;  Plalnleader,  mentioned, 
346??. 

Hilton,  A.  B.,  letter  to,  cited,  383?i. 

Hinton,  Mary  Hilliard,  directed  or- 
ganization, 123. 

Hiram  Lodge,  Number  Forty,  men- 
tioned, 20. 

Hirsch,  Arthur  Henry,  "The  Hugue- 
nots of  Colonial  South  Caro- 
lina," reviewed,  112. 

Hispanic  America,  "Japanese  factor," 
in,  430 ;  American  nations 
participating  in  European  af- 
fairs, discussed,  431. 

Historical  Notes,  documents,  edited 
by  D.  L.  Corbitt,  100-108,  190- 
200,  310-324,  411-425. 

Historical  Societies  in  Tennessee,  dis- 
cussed, 136 ;  in  Texas,  dis- 
cussed, 14. 


Historia  de  Belgrano  y  la  independ- 
encia  argentina,  mentioned,  204. 

Historia  de  San  Martin  y  de  la 
emancip  acion  sudarnerica  na,. 
mentioned,  204. 

History  conference  called,  124. 

History  of  Connecticut,  cited,  47??;  of 
Edgecomhe  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, cited,  &Jn. 

"History  of  Elections  in  American 
Colonies,"  cited,  45??. 

History  of  Halifax  County,  cited,  20h, 
415?i;  of  Hiram  Lodge,  cited, 
20??-;  of  Alecklenhurg  County, 
cited,  403??;  of  Middle  Tennes- 
see, mentioned,  137 ;  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Co-operative  Union  of  America, 
cited,  2Mn;  of  North  Carolina, 
cited,  60n,  62n,  218?i,  398?^;  of 
Political  Thought  from  Luther 
to  Montesquieu,  cited,  217??;  of 
South  Carolina,  cited,  62?i;  of 
the  Cotton  Famine,  cited,  SdQn; 
of  the  Grand  State  Farmers' 
Alliance  of  Texas,  cited,  254??. 

"History  of  the  Scotch  in  North  Caro- 
lina," mentioned,  341. 

"History  of  the  Tennessee  Historical 
Society,"  cited,  137??;  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
cited,  67??,  ISQn,  403?i;  of  the 
Wheel  and  Alliance,  and  the 
Impending  Revolution,  cited, 
254??. 

Hodge,  Abraham,  requested  to  print 
letter,  315. 

Hodge,  Philemon,  commissioner  to 
divide   land,  411??. 

Hodson,  Joseph,  from  Boston,  314. 

Hogg,  Jas.   S.,  made  appointment,  3. 

Holbrook,  Franklin  F.,  Minnesota  in 
the  War  with  Germany,  re- 
ceived, 209. 

Holden,  Mrs.  Ben  T.,  mentioned,  342 ; 
on  committee,  212 ;  president, 
211. 

Holden,  W.  W.,  editor  of  the  Stand- 
ard, 348;  purchased  Standard, 
350;  sketch  of,  350. 
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Holliday,  Thomas,  trustee,  119n. 

Holmes,  J.  S.,  in  charge  of  exercises, 
122. 

Holt  of  Georgia,  introduced  bill,  391. 

"Home  of  the  Freed,"  reviewed,  425. 

Honsell,  William  Y.,  letter  from 
quoted,  240. 

Hooker,  Edward,  wrote  about  Louis- 
burg,  174n. 

Hooker,  Hymick,  trustee,  179n. 

Hooker,  Octavius  Wright,  graduate  of 
University,  179n. 

Hooker,  Samuel,  trustee,  179?i. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  cause  of  disagree- 
ment, 40;  removed,  46. 

Hooker,  William,  delegate  from  North 
Carolina,  224. 

Horn,  Enoch,  leader,  71n. 

Hornet's  Nest  and  True  Southerner, 
mentioned,  346n. 

Horse  races,  32. 

Honk  Papers,  mentioned,  136. 

House,  R.  B.,  delivered  address,  340. 

Houston,  archives  removed  to,  2. 

Houston,  Sam,  ordered  archives  re- 
moved, 2. 

Howe,  Thomas  Clifford,  trustee,  419n. 

Howard,  Caleb  D.,  on  committee,  320; 
paid   for   printing   tickets,   196. 

Howell,  Joseph,  contracted  for  build- 
ing, 81n;  sold  land,  81n. 

Hoyt,  W.  H.,  The  Papers  of  Archibald 
D.  Murphey,  cited,  181?^. 

Hubbell,  Jay  B.,  chairman  Board  of 
Editors,  338. 

Hubley,  Edward  B.,  on  board  of  com- 
missioners, 246. 

Hudgins,  Daniel  E.,  Jr.,  elected 
Rhodes  Scholar,  211. 

Hughes,  Rupert,  "George  Washington. 
The  Rebel  and  the  Patriot, 
1762-1777,"  reviewed,  332. 

Hughart,  William  Oden,  president, 
161. 

Hull,  Oliver,  from  Rhode  Island,  314. 

Humphries,  David,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 302w. 

Humphrey,  R.  M.,  extended  work  of 
colored  people,  270. 


Hunt,  John,  appointed  commissioner, 
173n;  trustee,  174w. 

Hunt,  Memucan,  papers  of,  5. 

Hunt,  Rockwell,  A  Short  History  of 
California,  received,  437. 

Hunter,  Andrew,  escape  commemor- 
ated, 123. 

Hunter,  B.  B.,  physician,  QOn. 

Hunter,  James,  to  select  site,  294n. 

Hunter,  William,  published  Virginia 
Gazette,  421n. 

Hyde  Precinct,  organized,  59. 
I 

Illinois,  drauth  affected,  257 ;  North 
Carolinians  in,  146. 

Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,  men- 
tioned, 120. 

Independent  Order  of  B'nai  Brith, 
presented  monument,  122. 

Index,  confederate  English  Journal, 
played  up  crop  curtailment, 
393. 

Indiana,  drauth  affected,  257;  North 
Carolinians  in,  146. 

Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties, 
cited,  238n;  Queen  tavern,  men- 
tioned, 17. 

Indians  in  North  Carolina,  made 
rapid  progress,  248,  250. 

Ingles,  John,  trustee,  89n. 

Internal  Improvement  Convention, 
meet  in  Raleigh,  145. 

Intimate  Letters  of  Carl  Schurz,  re- 
ceived, 334. 

Iowa,  drauth  affected,  257;  North 
Carolinians  in,  146. 

Iredell,  James,  letter  to,  225;  Manu- 
script received,  212. 

Irwin,  Henry,  merchant  of  Tarboro, 
73. 

Irwin,  Henry,   wrote  Caswell,  71n. 


James  Buchanan  and  His  CaMnet  on, 
the  Eve  of  Secession,  by  Philip 
Gerald  Auchampaugh,  received, 
118. 

James,  Daniel,  stockholder,  161. 

James,  D.  Willis,  director,  161. 

Japan,  official  attitude  of,  430. 
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Jackson,  Andrew,  his  effort  to  have 
Cherokee  join  Indians  in  West, 
238;  letters  published,  138; 
papers  of,   128. 

Jackson,  John,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 281n. 

Jackson,  W.  C,  lattended  meeting, 
210;  reviewed,  "Southern  Ex- 
posure," 109. 

Jefferson  Davis,  a  privateer,  328 ;  and 
the  Confederate  Patronage, 
mentioned,  340. 

Jefferson,   Thomas,  mentioned,  236. 

Jeffreys,  Osborn,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 173n. 

Jeffreys,  William,  listed  taxes,  173n. 

Jernegan,  M.  W.,  wrote  article,  439. 

Jesup,  M.  K.,  director,  161. 

John  Fraser  and  Company,  given 
special   permit,   385. 

John  H.  Bryan  Papers,  cited,  20?t, 
144?i. 

John  H.  Reagan  Papers,  purchased, 
7. 

"John  Kuners,"  paper  on,  121. 

John  Ross  and  the  Cherokees,  cited, 
2S8n. 

John  Simpson,  dead,  108. 

John  Winthrop,  cited,  41n. 

Johnson,  Amos,  trustee,  89n. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  papers  of,  128; 
pardons  received,  122;  Tailor 
Shop,  purchased  and  improved, 
135. 

Johnson,  Cone,  letters  printed,  139. 

Johnson,  Guion  Griffis,  article.  Re- 
creational and  Cultural  Activi- 
ties in  the  Ante-Bellum  Town 
of  North  Carolina,  17-37  ;  Social 
Characteristics  of  Ante-Bellum 
North  Carolina,  article,  140-157. 
Johnson,    Dr.    H.    H.,    on    committee, 

212. 
Johnson,     Jacob,    on    Anti-Federalist 

ticket,  182n. 
Johnson,  Phillip,  to  select  site,  281n. 
Johnston,   Alexander,   mentioned,   76; 

quotation  of,  47. 
Johnston  County,  created,  59 ;  formed, 
182n. 


Johnston,  Gabriel,  apiK)inted,  59. 

Johnston,  Jonas,  mentioned,  90 ; 
sketch  of,  71n. 

Johnston  Pettigrew  Chapter  U.  D.  C, 
presented  memorial  fence,  123. 

Johnston,  William,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, nin. 

Jones,   Ambrose,   commissioner,   183w. 

Jones,  Atlas,  Moore  County  attorney. 


Jones,  Calvin,  deposited  articles  for 
museum,  24. 

Jones,  Evan,  attended  meeting,  269. 

Jones,  Frederick,  commissioner,  183n. 

Jones,  George  W.,  physician,  301w. 

Jones,  Robert,  mentioned,  295. 

Jones,  Thomas,  letter  from,  225. 

Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  cited, 
155n. 

Journal  of  the  Coyigress  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America, 
cited,  S78n. 

Journal  of  the  Secession  Convention 
of  Texas,  published,  8. 

Joyner,  J.  Y.,  on  commission,  336. 

Joyner,  Robert,  trustee,  89n, 

July  Fourth  Celehrated,  192. 


Kahn  Travel  Fellowship,  mentioned, 
341. 

Kahn,  Peter,  accounts  of  North 
America  written  by,  362. 

Kansas,  drauth  affected,  257. 

Kappler,  C.  J.,  work  cited,  238n. 

Karraker,  C.  A.,  article  mentioned, 
341. 

Keayne,  Captain,  pig  in  yard  of,  41. 

Keel,  David,  physician,  304n. 

Keenleyside,  Hugh  L.,  wrote  mono- 
graph, 433. 

Kelly,  John  B.,  Moore  County  at- 
torney, 28Qn. 

Kenan,  Owen,  elected  vice-president, 
121. 

Kendrick,  B.  B.,  on  committee,  120; 
teaching  in  Columbia  Univers- 
ity, 336. 

Kennedy,  David,  rifle  maker,  285. 
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Keimer,  Duncan,  believer  in  king  cot- 
ton, 377 ;  his  position  relative 
to  embargo,  379. 

"Kenner  Mission,"  mentioned,  379. 

Kentucky,  Cherokee  nation  inhabited, 
237 ;  North  Carolinians  in,  146. 

Ketcham,  Earle  H.,  article.  The 
Sources  of  the  North  Carolina 
Constitution    of    1776,    215-236. 

Klaerner,  C,  became  librarian,  9. 

Knights  of  Labor,  career  not  success- 
ful, 270;  exchanges  made  with, 
259. 

Kilpatrick,  Francis,  trustee,  lldn. 

Kimbrough,   George,   physician,   304»t. 

Kinchen,  Henry,  attended  University, 
115n. 

King,  John,  trustee,  174n. 

King,  V.  O.,  first  commissioner,  3. 

Kirbye,  Dr.  J.  Edward,  mentioned, 
119. 

Kittredge,  G.  L.,  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society, 
cited,  154w. 

Krey,  A.  C,  Medieval  Foundations  of 
Western  Civilizations,  received, 
209. 


Labaree,  Leonard  W.,  reviewed,  "The 
History  of  Taxation  in  North 
Carolina  During  the  Colonial 
Period,  1663-1776,"  325. 

LaT}or  and  Capital,  containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Various  Organiza- 
tions of  Farmers,  Planters  and 
Mechanics  for  Mutual  Impi^ove- 
ment  and  Protection  against 
Monopoly,  cited,  254n. 

Lacy,  Theophilus,  attorney,  SOln. 

Lacy,  Thomas,  physician,  S04n. 

Ladd,  Constant,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 302n. 

Ladies'  Hermitage  Association,  money 
granted  to,  135. 

Lamar,  Mirabeau  B.,  papers  of,  pur- 
chased, 7 ;  papers  published,  8. 

Lancaster,  William,  trustee,  174n. 

Landon,  Fred,  reviewed  "A  History 
of  Canada,"  431. 


Lanning,  J.  T.,  in  Duke  University, 
337. 

Laprade,  W.  T.,  attended  meeting, 
210;  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  337. 

La  Radon  del  Boa,  mentioned,  204. 

Lash,   Christian,  to  select  site,  S02n. 

Laski,  H.  J.,  work  cited,  217w. 

Lassiter,  Jacob,  trustee,  179n. 

Lassiter,  Silas,  trustee,  179n. 

"Latin  America  in  World  Politics,  an 
Outline  Survey,"  reviewed,  428. 

Laaghlin,  Sceva  Bright,  wrote  article, 
439. 

Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid,  life  and  letters 
of,  mentioned,  432. 

Lawrence,  P.  P.,  cashier,  8Qn. 

Lawson  McGhee  Library,  has  collec- 
tion of  Tennesseeana,  136. 

Lea,  John  M.,  "History  of  the  Tenn- 
essee Historical  Societj^"  cited, 
137n. 

Leach,  J.  M.,  received  letters  of,  440. 

League  of  Nations,  mentioned,  431. 

Leake,  John,  founder  of  company,  299. 

Leaksville,  mentioned,  289. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  letter  to,  228. 

Leech,  Joseph,  trustee,  491n. 

Leigh,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  dead,  199. 

Leigh,  John,  trustee,  89w. 

Lenoir  County,  described,  179 ;  his- 
torical sketch  of,  179 ;  religion 
in,  186 ;  schools  and  academies 
in,  185 ;  towns  in,  183. 

Lenoir,  William,  county  named  in 
honor  of,  182n. 

Lenox  Castle,  summer  resort,  35. 

Letter  to  the  People  of  Not^th  Caro- 
lina, 315. 

Lewis,  Exum,  advertised  for  English 
teacher,  89n;  mentioned,  76. 

Lewisburg,  established,  llSn. 

Lexington,  marker  unveiled  at,  124. 

Liberal  Party,  mentioned,  432. 

Liberty  Hall,  article  on,  403;  regula- 
tions adopted,  404. 

Liherty  in  the  Modern  WotM,  by 
George  Bryan  Logan,  Jr.,  re- 
ceived, 209. 
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Library  societies  incorporated,  24?i; 
in  Tennessee,  discussed,  135. 

Lichtenstein,  Gaston,  "For  Whom  was 
Edgecombe  County  Named?" 
mentioned,  70n, 

Life  and  Lahor  in  the  Old  South, 
received,  334 ;  mentioned,  341, 

Life  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  cited,  llln. 

Life  of  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  cited, 
404n. 

Lincoln  Republican,  mentioned,  346n. 

Lincoln,  C.  H.,  The  Revolutionary 
Movement  in  Pennsylvania, 
cited,  50n. 

Little,  James,  subscriber,  422. 

Littlefield,  George  W.,  gave  fund,  12. 

Lloyd,  Joseph  R.,  lawyer,  ^Qn. 

Lock,  Matthew,  letter  to,  320;  signed 
letter,  317. 

Lock,  John,  mentioned,  58,  217,  236; 
writings  of,  225 ;  work  cited, 
218»i. 

Logan,  George  Bryan,  Jr.,  Liberty  in 
the  Modern  World,  received, 
209. 

London  Economist,  cited,  382m;  Illus- 
trated News,  questioned  run- 
ning blockade  without  bringing 
out  cotton,  387 ;  Post,  voiced 
opinion,  387 ;  Times,  mentioned, 
387. 

London,  Henry  M.,  attended  exercises, 
123. 

London,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  elected  vice- 
president,   121. 

Long,  Nicholas,  attended  University, 
175w. 

Lonn,  Ella,  Desertion  During  the  Civil 
War,  received,  437. 

Loring,  Thomas,  purchased  the  Stand- 
ard, 347;  sketch  of,  348. 

Louisiana  Farmers'  Union,  mentioned, 
265. 

Louisville  Dispatch,  quoted  by  Index, 
393. 

Love,  Josiah,  trustee,  174i^, 

Lovell,  Lewis  Edward,  to  select  site, 
S02n. 

Lowe,  Thomas,   claim  allowed,   173n. 

Lubbock,  F.  R.,  papers  of,  5. 


Lucas,  A.,  his  work  praised,  27. 

Lumherton  in  1798,  310. 

Lyceum  societies  in  North  Carolina, 
25. 

Lylo,  John,  cleared  for  Jamaica,  315. 

Lyon,  Homer  L.,  made  talk,  122. 

Lyon,  John,  letter  from,  421. 

Lyons,  British  ministers,  wrote  dis- 
patches, 392. 

Mc 

MacDonald,  Donald,  defeated,  72n. 

MacMillan,  Dougald,  read  pai>er,  121. 

M'Lain,  John,  trustee,  407w. 

M'Lewean,  Francis,  trustee,  183n. 

McAnnelly,  Charles,  to  select  site, 
302n. 

McCaule,  Thos.  H.,  on  committee,  405 ; 
trustee,  404. 

McClay,  Shelby  T.,  granted  leave,  338. 

McClung,  Calvin  M.,  private  library, 
136. 

McCorkle,  Samuel,  trustee,  403n,  404; 
sent  to  New  Jersey,  405. 

McCalloch,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  presided,  122. 

McCurdy,  Hilda,  instructor  in  teacher 
training  class,  340. 

McDonald,  D.  P.,  rendered  assistance 
in  preparation  of  history,  340. 

McDowell,  Joseph,  letter  to,  320; 
signed  letter,  317. 

McDowell,  Mrs.  John,  made  talk,  122. 

McGhee,  C.  M.,  purchased  interest  in 
road,  163. 

McGillivray,  Alexander,  mentioned, 
435. 

Mclver,  Kenneth  B.,  Moore  County 
physician,   286n. 

McKay,  James  J.,  criticised,  360. 

McKenzie,  Murdock,  wrote  article, 
401. 

McKinley,  A.  E.,  The  Suffrage  Fran- 
chise in  the  Thirteen  English 
Colonies  of  North  America, 
cited,  64?^. 

McKinnie,  William,  Sr.,  to  run  divid- 
ing line,  S04n. 

McKinny,  Barnaba,  trustee,  186n. 

McLean,  A.  D.,  on  commission,  336. 
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McLean,  Angus  W.,  called  conference, 
124;  delivered  address,  342; 
honorary  president,  121 ;  men- 
tioned, 341. 

McLean,  E.  C,  elected  president,  211. 

McMahon,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  article  men- 
tioned, 340. 

McMaster,  John  B.,  cited,  3Wn. 

McMillin,  Benton,  ordered  archives 
moved,  130. 

McMinn,  Joseph,  letters  published, 
138. 

McNair,  Edmund,  president,  86w; 
mentioned,   76;    trustee,   Sdn. 

McVey,  Frank  L.,  article  cited,  254n. 

McWhorter,  Alexander,  offered  presi- 
dent chair,  405. 

M 
Mabry,    W.    A.,    awarded   fellowship, 

337. 
Macdonald,    memoirs    of,    mentioned, 

432. 
Machinery  to  propel  Boats,  411. 
Macon,  Nathaniel,  elected  to  Congress, 

313 ;  sketch  of,  17Qn. 
Macune,  C.  W.,  editor  of  journal  of 

Alliance,  271;  secured  a  meet- 
ing, 264. 
Magna    Carta,    document    mentioned, 

236. 
Magee,   Consul,   wrote   letters,   376. 
Alain  Current  in  American  Thought, 

cited,  2nn. 
Malone,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Jr.,  on  committee, 

212. 
Malone,    Mrs.    J.    E.,    wrote  pageant, 

211. 
Mangum,  Willie  Person,  Senator  from 

North     Carolina,     243;     tablet 

memoralizing,  339 ;  written  to, 

360. 
Mankato  Review,  cited,  260n. 
Manassas,  iron  clad  steamer,  328. 
Manufactories  in  Edgecombe  County, 

85. 
Marching  On,  mentioned,  119. 
Market  Laio  in  New  Bern,  416. 
Markland,    Charles,    to    run    dividing 

line,  30491. 


Marr,  Richard,  to  have  building  con- 
structed, 295n. 

Marshal  Ney  Before  and  After  Execu- 
tion, received,  334. 

Marshall,  Joseph,  subscriber,  423. 

Marshall,  W.  F.,  on  committee,  120. 

Martin,  Alexander,  issued  proclama- 
tion, 192 ;  letter  to,  320 ;  signed 
letter,  317. 

Martin,  James,  in  the  society,  28. 

Martin,  San,  South  American,  204. 

Maryland  Declaration,  quoted,  222; 
settlers  from,  land  in  North 
Carolina,  314 ;  Historical  Maga- 
zine, cited,  148w. 

Mason,  George,  writing  of,  219^. 

Mason,  J.  M,,  believer  in  king  cotton, 
377. 

Mason-Slidell  missions,  the  story  of, 
371. 

Masonboro,  patronized,  35. 

Masonic  lodges  had  buildings,  19. 

Massachusetts,  representation  d  i  s  - 
cussed,  38. 

Massey,  Samuel  B.,  scholastic  record 
mentioned,  398*2^. 

Massey,  Thomas,  to  have  building 
constructed,  295w. 

Matthews,  Thomas,  appointed  com- 
missioner, 281n. 

Maverick  family,  papers  of,  13. 

Maxwell,  A.  E.,  letter  to,  cited,  383n. 

May,  John,  attorney,  301n;  to  select 
site,  294*1. 

Maj^hew,  D.  H.,  principal  of  academy, 
174^;  teacher  in  Franklin,  175. 

Meade,  Robert  D.,  at  University  of 
North  Carolina,  337. 

Mears,  James,  paid  for  work,  196. 

Mears,  William,   to  select  site,  281n. 

Mebane,  Alexander,  letter  to,  320; 
signed  letter,  317. 

Mechanics  associations  organized,  31. 

Mecklenburg,  instructions  from,  218; 
resolution,  effect  of,  232;  In- 
structions advised  representa- 
tives, 220;  Jeffersonian,  men- 
tioned, 346?i. 

Meredith,  David,  deceased,  197. 
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Medieval  Foundations  of  Western 
Civilization,  by  George  C. 
Sellery  and  A.  C.  Krey,  re- 
ceived, 209. 

"Meet  General  Grant,"  reviewed,  329. 

Meeting  in   Warrenton,  317. 

Mellen,  George  F.,  "Calvin  Morgan 
McClung  and  his  Library," 
cited,  136n. 

Memphis  Appeal,  mentioned,  374; 
Historical  Society,  mentioned, 
138;  Argus,  quoted,  373. 

Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution, 
cited,  31w. 

Mendenliall,  E.  E.,  marker  presented 
to,  211. 

Mendenhall,  Marjorie,  reviewed, 
"Varina  Howell,  Wife  of  Jeff- 
erson Davis,"  115. 

Merchants  Magazine,  cited,  151n. 

Mercier,  French  minister,  worried, 
392. 

Merriam,  C.  E.,  American  Political 
Theories,  cited,  42»i;  work  cited, 
215n. 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents, cited,  391n. 

Mexico  and  Its  Heritage,  received, 
334;  French  intervention  in, 
430;  Japan  interest  in,  431. 

Miller,  W.  D.,  papers  of,  5. 

Mills,  James,  recommended,  402n. 

Milton,  Governor,  unchanging  on  the 
king  cotton  philosophy,  382. 

Minnesota  in  the  War  with  Germany, 
by  Franklin  F.  Holbrook  and 
Livia  Appel,  received,  209. 

Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  Papers,  pur- 
chased, 7. 

Miranda,  Francisco  de,  Diary  of,  362. 

Mississippi,  North  Carolinians  in,  146. 

Missouri,  drauth  affected,  257;  North 
Carolinians  in,  146 ;  Politics 
During  the  Civil  War,  article 
published,  439. 

Mitchell,  Broadus,  William  Gregg. 
Factory  Master  of  the  Old 
South,  received,  118. 

Mitchell,  Elisha,  "Diary  of  a  Geologi- 
cal   Tour    in    1827    and    1829," 


cited,  155n;  on  geological  tour, 
155 ;  tablet  unveiled  at  grave 
of,  122. 

Mitchell,  H.  C,  teach  in  summer 
school,  211. 

Mitchell,  Thomas,  mentioned,  175. 

Mitchell's   Tavern,   mentioned,   18n. 

Mitre,  Bartolome,  historian  of  Argen- 
tina, 204;  his  works,  204. 

Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railroad, 
mentioned,  163. 

Mobile  Register  and  Advertiser,  men- 
tioned, 374;  Register,  endorsed 
policy,  391. 

Mocksville  Enterprise,  carrying  his- 
torical material,  340. 

Moir,  James,  purchased  land,   81n. 

Molyneux,  Consul  at  Savannah,  375 ; 
reported  burning  cotton,  394. 

Moon,  S.  S.,  incorporator,  159. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  mentioned,  429. 

Montgomery  Advertiser,  endorsed 
policy,   391. 

Montgomery,  L.  W.,  work  cited,  40dn. 

Monuments  and  memorials  of  Tenn- 
essee, discussed,  135. 

Moody,  Dan,  governor,  16. 

Moody,  Epps,  trustee,  174w. 

Moore  County,  academies  in,  286 ;  first 
graduate  of  the  University, 
286^;  named  in  honor  of,  281n; 
sketch  of,  281. 

Moore,  Alfred,  Moore  County  named 
for,  281w. 

Moore,  A.  B.,  letter  to,  cited,  S8Sh; 
opposed  to  exportation  of  cot- 
ton, 383. 

Moore,  James,  defeated  Highlanders, 
72n;  elected  governor,  64. 

Moore,  John  Trotwood,  chairman  of 
committee,  131. 

Moore,  J.  W.,  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina, cited,  60n. 

Moore,  Thomas,  issued  proclamation 
against  shipping  cotton,  382. 

Moorehead,  James  T.,  attorney,  301«. 

Morehead,  John  Motley,  efforts  for 
transportation,  201 ;  graduate 
from  University,  301«;  v>rote 
Mangum,  360. 
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Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  battle  at,  72. 

Morgan,  F.,  Connecticut  as  a  Colony 
and  as  a  State,  cited,  48ti. 

Morgan,  John  T.,  biography  of,  to  be 
written,  336. 

Morgan,  P.,  cotton  gins  for  sale,  196. 

Morgan,  W.   Scott,  work  cited,  254n. 

Morrison,  Cameron,  efforts  for  trans- 
portation, 201. 

Mosely,  Matthew,  trustee,  18Qn. 

Mosley,  Robert  W.,  physician,  304n. 

Mountain  Banner,  mentioned,  346n. 

Mumford,  R.,  clerk  of  Fayetteville., 
196. 

Murdock,  Kenneth  B.,  on  Board  of 
Editors,  338. 

Murfreesborough  Citizen,  mentioned, 
346. 

Murphey,  Archibald  D.,  leadership  of, 
151 ;  his  opinion  of  people  of 
State,  147;  wrote  sketch,  408. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  made  talk,  122. 

Murray,  Samuel,  Sr.,  trustee,  407n. 

Murry,  John,  physician,  SOln. 

Muscle  Shoals  land  venture,  men- 
tioned,   435. 

N 

Nags  Head,  patronized,  35. 

Nacogdoches  Archives,  records  of,  5 ; 
records  received  from  county,  2. 

Nash,  Abner,  subscriber,  422. 

Nash,  Mrs.,  mentioned,  365. 

National  Academy  of  History,  E.  G. 
Gonzalez  secretary  of,  204. 

Natiotial  Democrat,  mentioned,  346^; 
Economist,  official  Journal  of 
Southern  Alliance,  271;  Econ- 
mist,  cited,  267n;  Farmers'  Al- 
liance mentioned,  255;  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  and  Co-operative 
Union  of  America,  composed  of 
two  orders,  265 ;  Farmers'  Al- 
liance and  Industrial  Union 
mentioned,  255 ;  Farmers's  Al- 
liance and  Industrial  Union, 
name  suggested,  272;  Intelli- 
gencer, mentioned,  8. 

Natural  and  A'boriginal  History  of 
Tennessee,  mentioned,  137. 


Neal,  Thomas,  trustee,  403w. 

Nebraska,  drauth  affected,  257. 

Needham,  James,  first  in  Tennessee, 
127. 

"Negro  Cabinet  Maker  whose  Art  is 
Just  Now  Receiving  Full  Recog- 
nition for  its  Merit,"  article 
published,  439. 

Nelson,  John,  one  of  administrators 
of  Beaufort,  398ft. 

Nelson,  T.  A.  R.,  papers  mentioned, 
136. 

Nelson,  Professor,  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  337. 

Neu  Braunsfelser  Zeitung,  files  of,  8. 

Nevins,  Allan,  work  cited,  216n, 

Newcomer,  B.  F.,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  161. 

Newsome,  A.  R.,  accepted  marker, 
339;  accepted  tablet,  340; 
awarded  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  336 ;  dissertation, 
"The  Presidential  Election  of 
1824  in  North  Carolina,"  336; 
edited  documents.  Twelve  North 
Carolina  Counties  in  1810-1811, 
67-99,  171-189,  281-309;  edited 
documents,  A  Miscellany  from 
the  Thomas  Henderson  Letter 
Book,  1810-1811,  398-410 ; 
elected  chairman,  210 ;  deliv- 
ered address,  121 ;  made  ad- 
dress, 211,  338 ;  made  talk,  122, 
440;  read  paper,  120. 

Newspaper  controversy  mentioned, 
355. 

Newspapers  Exert  Great  Influence, 
document,  106. 

Newton  Academy,  article  on,  406; 
Lottery,  in  operation,  407. 

Newton,  George,  a  teacher  at  Union 
Hill,  407n;  trustee,  407n. 

New  Bern,  election  in,  416;  historical 
celebration  held  at,  341 ;  market 
law  in,  416;  price  current  in, 
412 ;  school  house  in,  419 ; 
schools  opened  in,  195 ;  Female 
Benevolent  Society,  organized, 
23;  Theatrical  Society,  organ- 
ized,   26;    Daily    Delta,    men- 
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tioned,  346;  Inquirer,  men- 
tioned,   346w;    Volunteers,    197. 

New  Echota  agreement  to  be  ex- 
examined,  243 ;  treaty  negoti- 
ated,  238. 

New  England  newspapers,  North 
Carolina  items  from,  122;  sys- 
tem of  taxation  in,  325. 

''New  England  Town  Mandates," 
cited,  38n. 

New  Haven,  representation  discussed, 
46. 

New  Jersey  constitution  quoted,  229. 

New  Hanover  precinct,  organized,  59. 

New  Light  on  the  Treaty  of  San 
Lorenza:  An  Essay  in  Histori- 
cal Criticism,  mentioned,  341. 

New  Orleans,  supplier  of  privateers, 
328;  Crescent,  mentioned,  374; 
Delta,  summed  up  situation, 
386;  Picayune,  files  of,  12; 
Price  Current,  mentioned,  376. 

New  York  Alliance,  copied  model  of 
organization,  255. 

Nichols,  John,  his  book  cited,  20n, 

Nichols,  Julius,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 171n;  appointed  to  run 
line,  171*^. 

Nixon,  Herman  Clarence,  article  cited, 
255w. 

Noble,  M.  C.  S.,  elected  secretary,  121. 

Norcom,  John,  riding  chair  and 
negroes  for  sale,  197;  wind 
mill  for  sale,   198. 

Norfleet,  Isaac,  Assistant  Marshal  for 
Edgecombe,  85w. 

Norris,  Joseph,  appointed  to  purchase 
land,  171n. 

Northampton  Precinct,  created,  59. 

North  Carolina,  Almanac,  copies  re- 
ceived, 440 ;  and  its  Resources, 
cited,  402n;  A  Study  in  Eng- 
lish Colonial  Government,  cited, 
234w;  Cherokees  indignant,  238 ; 
Cherokee  nation  inhabited,  237 ; 
Congress  at  Halifax,  letter  to, 
225 ;  conservatism  discussed, 
143;  constitution  of,  215; 
Declaration   of   Rights,    article 


of,  220;  Declaration  of  Rights, 
questions  dealt  with  in  bound- 
ary disputes,  224 ;  Democrat, 
mentioned,  346n;  Emigration 
from,  145 ;  Folk-Lore  Society, 
held  meeting,  121 ;  Gazette, 
cited,  106n;  Historical  Commis- 
sion, accessions  to,  212,  341; 
Historical  Commission,  erected 
tablet,  339;  Historical  Commis- 
sion published  report,  124; 
Historical  Review,  sketches 
published  in,  398;  improvement 
of  Indians  in,  251 ;  in  the  War 
Bettveen  the  States,  article  pub- 
lished, 439  ;  Indians,  claim  com- 
mutation for  removal,  245 ;  In- 
dians excluded  from  benefits, 
245 ;  Indians  entitled  to  sum  of 
money,  247 ;  Indians  made  ap- 
plication for  pay,  24  ;  individual- 
ism discussed,  140  ;  Journal,  men- 
tioned, 26;  Legislature  passed 
resolution  relative  to  Indians, 
252 ;  Newspapers,  list  of,  346n; 
number  of  post  ofiices  in,  152; 
people  from  Maryland  to  settle 
in,  313 ;  political  newspapers 
published  in  1836,  345;  popula- 
tion increase  compared,  144; 
provincialism  discussed,  150 ; 
Railroad,  history  of,  202 ;  Rail- 
road, number  of  miles  of  road, 
162;  Rebuilding  an  Ancient 
Commonwealth,  1584-1925,  been 
issued,  338;  Register,  1823, 
cited,  400ti;  representation  dis- 
cussed, 57 ;  Republican,  men- 
tioned, 346>i;  Resources  and  In- 
dustries, cited,  402n;  Schools 
and  Academies,  1780-1840.  A 
Documentary  History,  cited, 
406n;  sectionalism  in,  147; 
senators,  resolutions  sent  to, 
252  ;  Standard,  mentioned,  346  ; 
State  Art  Society  had  exhibit, 
120;  State  Art  Society  held 
meeting,  119 ;  Statesman,  men- 
tioned, M6n;  superstition,  dis- 
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cussed,  154;  taxation  in,  325; 
University  Magazine,  cited  71n. 

North  Carolinian,  mentioned,  346n. 

Nortli  Carolinians  living  outside  the 
State,  146;  pardoned,  122. 

Northeastern  Railroad,  number  of 
miles  of  road,  162. 

Northern  Securities  Company,  came 
into  existence,  158. 

North  Mexican  States  and  Texas,  pub- 
lished, 4. 

Norton,  Clarence  Clifford,  article. 
Democratic  Newspapers  and 
Campaign  Literature  in  North 
Carolina  1835-1861,  345-361. 

Northwestern  Alliance,  became  strong, 
261 ;  founding  of,  255. 

Norwood,  John,  appointed  to  run  line, 
171w. 

O 

Oak  City   Guards,  organized   society, 

30. 
Obituary  notices,  108,  199,  322,  423. 
Ocracoke  patronized,  35. 
Odd  Fellow  lodges  appeared,  19. 
Oglesby,  Micajah,  to  select  site,  302n. 
Ohio,    drauth    affected,    257;    North 

Carolinians  in,  146. 
Old    Richmond    Courthouse,    marker 

unveiled  at,  123. 
Olds,  Fred  A.,  attended  exercises,  123. 
Oliver,  John,  cleared  for  New  York, 

315. 
Oliver,  Mrs.,   mentioned,  365. 
Olmsted,   Frederick  Law,  A  Journey 

in  the  Sea'board  Slave  States, 

cited,  won. 
Omaha  Daily  Bee,  cited,  257n. 
O'Neal,  Peter,  to  have  building  con- 
structed, 295n. 
Onslow  Precinct,  organized,  59. 
Orange   Democrat,    mentioned,    346»i; 

Ratoon,  mentioned,  346?i. 
Ore  Hill,  mentioned,  402n. 
Organization     and     Charter     of     the 

Southern  Railroad  Security  Co., 

cited,  160^. 
Ormond,  William,  to  select  place  for 

building,  177n. 


Osborn,  Adlai,  trustee,  403n. 

Osborn,  Adlai  Laurens,  article  by,  403. 

Osborne,  Peter,  from  Philadelphia, 
314. 

Osgood,  Herbert  L.,  work  cited,  235n. 

Otken,  Charles  H.,  work  cited,  263n. 

Our  Women  in  the  War,  mentioned, 
425. 

Overland  Contract  Company,  incor- 
porated, 159. 

Overton,  John,  letters  of,  138. 

Owsley,  Frank  Lawrence,  article.  The 
Confederacy  and  King  Cotton: 
A  Study  in  Econo^nic  Coercion, 
371-397 ;  work  cited,  397n. 

Oyer  and  Terminer  Courts,  discussed, 
100. 


Page,  Walter  H.,  evolution  of,  206. 

Palm,  Sir  Swante,  gave  collection,  11. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Nathan,  elected  vice- 
president,   122. 

Panhandle  Plains  Historical  Society, 
organized,    15. 

Papers  of  ArchiMld  D.  Murphey, 
cited,  147n. 

Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin,  cited,  33n, 
147^. 

Parish,  Charles,  built  Eagle  Hotel,  17. 

Parker,  Coralie,  A  History  of  Taxa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  during 
the  Colonial  Period,  1663-1776, 
received,  209;  "The  History  of 
Taxation  in  North  Carolina 
During  the  Colonial  Period, 
1663-1776,"  reviewed,  325. 

Parker,  John  H.,  physician,  186n. 

Parkhurst,    Jeremy,    physician,    304n. 

Parks,  E.  T.,  awarded  fellowship,  337. 

Parks,  William,  established  Virginia 
Gazette,  421n. 

Parrington,  Vernon  L.,  work  cited, 
217n. 

Party  Politics  in  North  Carolina, 
cited,  345w. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  mouthpiece  of, 
255. 

Pattee,  Fred  Lewis,  on  Board  of 
Editors,  338. 
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Patterson,  J.  C,  awarded  fellowship, 
337. 

Patton,  J.  A.,  at  Citadel,  336. 

Patton,  John,  trustee,  407n, 

Paxton  Boys,  mentioned,  52. 

Pearee,  Haywood  J.,  Jr.,  Benjamin  11. 
Hill.  Secession  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, received,  118. 

Pearson,  C.  C,  reviewed,  "The  Con- 
federate Privateers,"  327 ;  at 
University  of  Virginia,  337. 

Peay,  Austin,  his  administration  bill, 
133. 

Peele,  Josepli  H.,  delivered  address, 
341. 

Peffer,  W.  A.,  article  cited,  254w. 

Pender,  John,  Jr.,  from  Philadelphia, 
314. 

Pendleton,  George,  teacher,  89n. 

Penn,  John,  letter  to,  227 ;  mentioned, 
217. 

Penn,  William,  founder  of  colony,  49. 

Pennsylvania,  constitution  copied, 
328;  Declaration  of  Rights, 
quoted,  223;  Historical  Society, 
photostats  from,  341 ;  Railroad 
Company,  investments  in  Sou- 
thern railroads,  166 ;  Railroad 
Company,  owned  security  com- 
pany, 159 ;  representation  dis- 
cussed, 49. 

Perkins  of  Louisiana,  offered  resolu- 
tions, 380. 

Perry,  Charles  E.,  wrote  article,  439. 

Perry,  Jeremiah,  listed  taxes,  173?^; 
trustee,  174w. 

Perry,  Jeremiah,  Jr.,  trustee,  174w. 

Perry,  Joshua,  listed  taxes,  173n; 
trustee,  174n. 

Person,  Thomas,  directed  to  hire  iron 
furnace,  402n. 

Petersburg  Intelligencer,   cited,   150n. 

Petition  of  Rights,  document  men- 
tioned, 236. 

Pettigrew,  Mrs.  Ebenezer,  letter  from 
quoted,  36. 

Pettigrew,  James  Johnston,  tablet  at 
grave  of,  123. 

Pfifer,  Martin,  directed  to  hire  iron 
furnace,  402n. 


Phelan,  introduced  bill,  380. 

Philips,  Abraham,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 294^. 

Philip  C.  Tucker  Collection,  a  gift,  14. 

Philips,  Ethelred,  trustee,  8Qn. 

Philips,  Frederick,  teacher,  89>'t. 

Phillips,  James,  physician,  90«. 

Phillips,  Ulrich  B.,  author  of  book, 
341 ;  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old 
South,  received,  334. 

Pickett  Papers,  quoted,  378». 

Piedmont  Springs,  evolution  of  con- 
ditions  at,   36 ;   patronized,   35. 

Pierson,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  attended  meeting, 
210 ;  reviewed,  "Bolivar  en  la 
Argentina,"  204 ;  teach  in  sum- 
mer school,  211. 

Pinckney's  treaty  analyzed,  435. 

Pinkney,  John,  sketch  of,  420h. 

Pioneer  Press,   cited,  260h. 

Pitt  County,  fulling  mill  in,  194. 

Pittman,  Thomas  M,,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 211, 

Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  Railroad, 
mentioned,  162 ;  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  Railroad,  men- 
tioned, 161. 

Plant,  H.  B.,  director,  161. 

Plantation  Life  Before  the  War,  men- 
tioned, 340. 

Pleasants,  Mrs.  M.  C,  on  committee, 
212. 

Plymouth,  representation  discussed, 
43. 

Poe,  Clarence,  elected  vice-president, 
121. 

Polemic  Society,  organized,  24. 

Political  Thought  from  Locke  to 
Benthan,  cited,  217n. 

Poore,  B.  P.,  work  cited,  218«. 

Poore's  Manual,  cited,  164?^. 

Polk,  James  K.,  home  purchased,  135 ; 
letters  printed,  139 ;  mentioned, 
271,  331;  papers  of,  128. 

Polk,  L.  L.,  editor  of  paper,  27. 

Polk,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hawkins,  "direct- 
ress," 23. 

Polk,  Thomas,  mentioned,  271 ;  trus- 
tee, 403)1. 
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Poik,  Wiiiiam,  an  address  to  tlie  Citi- 
zens, 147 ;  elected  president, 
122  ;  mentioned,  23  ;  read  paper, 
119. 

Pope,  Jolm,  to  select  place  for  build- 
ing, mn. 

Pope,  Sir  Joseph,  mentioned,  432. 

Pope,  Urban,  VIII,  mentioned,  206. 

"Populism  in  Louisiana  During  the 
Nineties,"  article  cited,  255n. 

Porter,  Slate  and  Black  Lead  on  land 
of,  402. 

Porter,  S.  H.,  came  to  defense  of  In- 
dians, 245. 

Posey,  W.  B.,  article  mentioned,  341. 

Post,  August,  made  secretary,  259. 

Poteat,  William  Louis,  The  Way  of 
Victory,  received,  334. 

Potter,  Robert,  deprived  of  his  seat, 
34. 

Potwin,  Marjorie  A.,  "Cotton  Mill 
People  of  the  Piedmont,"  re- 
viewed, 425. 

Powell,  Roderic,  trustee,  179n. 

President  Buchanan's  Betrayal  of 
Governor  Robert  J.  Walker  of 
Kansas,  article  mentioned,  341. 

Prussing,  Eugene  E,,  "The  Estate  of 
George  Washington  Deceased," 
reviewed,  332. 

Price,  Absolam,  on  Anti-Federalist 
ticket,  182n. 

Price,  A.  L.,  business  manager,  352. 

Price,  R.  E.,  chairman  of  committee, 
440. 

Private  Social  Activities,  discussed, 
20. 

Provincial  America,  cited,  216n. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  cited,  IMn. 

Proclamation  by  Arthur  Dobbs,  190. 

P7'oclamation  to  Celebrate  July 
Fourth,  1783,  192. 

Progressive  Farmer,  radical  paper, 
271. 

Providence,  sent  committee,  45. 

Public  Poor  Relief  in  North  Carolina, 
by  Roy  M.  Brown,  received,  209. 

Public  Records  Office,  records  received 
from,   122. 


Public  Safety  Committees  backed  by 
public  opinion,  395. 

Public    social    centers,    discussed,    17. 

Purdie,  Alexander,  publisher  of  the 
Virginia  Gazette,  421. 

Pursuing  Fugitive  Slaves,  article  pub- 
lished, 439. 

Purviance,  Samuel  D.,  secretary,  322. 

Putnam,  A.  W.,  History  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  mentioned,  137. 

Q 

Qualla,  settlers  in,  to  remain  east, 
244;  Town  Indians,  War  De- 
partment, received  information 
about,  251. 

Quarles,  Robert  T.,  employed  to  ar- 
range documents,  130. 

Quarles,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  succeeded 
father,  131. 

Queen's  College,  established,  232. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  listed  books  in  w^ill, 
217. 

R 

Ragsdale,  Ann  Maria,  teacher,  89n. 

Ragsdale,  I.  N,,  attended  exercises, 
438. 

Rains,  C.  W.,  appointed  clerk,  3 ; 
died,  6. 

Raleigh  Academy,  students  of,  organ- 
ized society,  24. 

Raleigh  Club,  organized,  23;  Female 
Benevolent  Society,  organized, 
23 ;  Library  Company  organ- 
ized, 24;  Minerva,  mentioned, 
142;  and  Gaston  Railroad,  his- 
tory of,  202;  Register,  cited, 
19?^,  20w,  21n,  2^n,  24n,  27n, 
2^n,  30w,  32n,  Z^n,  36n,  37^^, 
140n;  Register,  Whig  news- 
paper, 348;  Star  and  North 
Carolina  Gazette,  quoted,  358; 
Thespian  Society,  organized, 
27. 

Ramcke,  Frederick,  dead,  323. 

Ramsay,  Ambrose,  directed  to  hire 
iron  furnace,  402?i. 

Ramsay,  David,  History  of  South 
Carolina,  cited,  62n. 
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Ramsdell,  Charles  W.,  article,  The 
Preservation  of  'Texas  History, 
1-16. 

Kamsey,  James  G.  M.,  Annals  of 
Tennessee,  mentioned,  137 ; 
autobiography  cited,  137?i;  men- 
tioned, 137. 

Rand,  William,  commissioner  to 
divide  land,  411n;  established 
Virginia    Gazette,   421w. 

Randall,  William,  subscriber,  422. 

Raper,  Charles  Lee,  work  cited,  234w; 
work  used,  231. 

Read,  Thomas,  dead,  322. 

Reagan,  John  H.,  papers  of,  pur- 
chased, 7;  to  have  building 
constructed,  295»*. 

Receipts  and  Dishursements  of  Fay- 
etteville,  1789,  195. 

Recreational  and  Cultural  Activities 
in  the  Ante-Bellum  Town  of 
North  Carolina,  article  by 
Guion  Griffis  Johnson,  17-37. 

Reese,  Tho.,  trustee,  404. 

Reeves,  Simon,  cleared  for  Quebeck, 
315. 

Regulator  movement,  summary  treat- 
ment of,  326. 

Reid,  David  S.,  complaint  made  to, 
360. 

"Report  of  Board  of  Education  of 
N.  C,  1869,"  cited,  leSn. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  Year,  1879, 
cited,  257n. 

Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Co., 
cited,  161n. 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co., 
cited,  imn. 

Report  of  Tennessee  Historical  Com- 
mission, covering  hiennium, 
1921-1923,  cited,  ISSn. 

"Representation  and  Suffrage  i  n 
Massachusetts,  1620-1691,"  cited, 
S9n. 

Republican  Prayer,  198;  Party,  alli- 
ance influence  upon,  279. 


Rhode  Island,  provision  for  electing 
governor,  233 ;  representation, 
discussed,  45 ;  representatives 
mentioned,  45. 

Richards,  William  Augustus,  sketch 
of,  408. 

Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad, 
number  of  miles  of  road,  162 ; 
and  Petersburg  Railroad,  num- 
ber of  miles  of  road,  162 ;  Dis- 
patch, endorsed  policy,  391 ; 
Examiner,  mentioned,  374 ; 
Enquirer,  endorsed  policy,  391 ; 
mentioned,  374. 

Riding  Chair  For  Sale,  197. 

Rightmire,  W.  F.,  work  cited,  254«, 

Rippy,  J.  Fred,  reviewed,  "A  History 
of  American  Foreign  Rela- 
tions," 111;  article,  A  View  of 
the  Carolinas  in  1783,  362-370; 
elected  chairman,  210;  "Latin 
America  in  World  Politics,  An 
Outline  Survey,"  reviewed,  428 ; 
in  the  University  of  Mexico, 
337. 

Rising,  Mrs.  Ann,  fortune  teller,  156. 

Rive,  Alfred,   article  mentioned,  340. 

Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  chart- 
ered, 298n. 

Rohert  E.  Lee  and  the  Improvement 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  men- 
tioned, 340. 

Roberts,  O.  M.,  papers  of,  13. 

Roberts,  J.  C,  Watauga  Exchange 
fellow  at  Harvard  University, 
338. 

Robertson,  C.  G.,  work  cited,  233>«. 

Robertson,  James  A.,  teach  in  sum- 
mer school,  211 ;  correspond- 
ence of,  mentioned,  136;  corre- 
spondence published,  138. 

Robertson,  John,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 281;^. 

Robertson,  William  Spence,  edited. 
The  Diary  of  Francisco  Mi- 
randa. Tour  of  the  United 
States,  370/1. 

Robeson  County,  navigation  in,  311; 
wills  received,  212. 
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Robins,  William,  inventor  of  machin- 
ery, 411. 

Robinson,  William,  had  difficulty,  142. 

Robinson,  William  Morrison,  Jr.,  The 
Confederate  Privateers,  r  e  - 
ceived,  118. 

Robinson,  William  Morrison,  Jr.,  "The 
Confederate  Privateers,"  re- 
viewed, 327. 

Rockingham  County,  sketch  of,  294; 
Post-Dispatch,  carrying  histori- 
cal material,  340. 

Rogan,   Octavio,  became  librarian,  9. 

Rogers,  A.  M.,  former  teacher,  lldn. 

Rogers,  J.  K.,  on  board  of  commis- 
sioners, 246. 

Rogers,  William,  interpretation  cor- 
rect, 240;  quoted,  239. 

Roosevelt,  James,  president,  161. 

Root,  W.  T.,  The  Relations  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  Great  Britain, 
cited,  51n. 

Rosenburg  Library,  material  de- 
posited in,  14. 

Ross,  Charles,  delivered  address,  123. 

Ross,  Earle  D.,  wrote  article,  439. 

Ross,  John,  from  Barbadoes,  314. 

Rowan,  Robert,  designated  commis- 
sioner, 402^. 

Rowland,  Eron,  Mrs.  Dunbar,  "Va- 
rina  Howell,  Wife  of  Jefferson 
Davis,"   reviewed,    115. 

Royal  White  Hart  Lodge,  used  for 
school  room,  20. 

Royal,  Joseph,  published  Virginia 
Gazette,  421n. 

RuWcan  mentioned,  346r. 

Rufenacht,  Secretary,  in  attendance, 
342. 

Ruffin,   Archibald  R.,   attorney,  304»i. 

Ruffin,  Ethelred,  to  run  dividing  line, 
304m. 

Ruffin,  James  H.,  letter  to  brother, 
147. 

Ruffin,  Thomas,  owned  horse,  33w. 

Rumph,  Lois  V.,  read  paper,  120. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  letter  to,  375,  378, 
387. 

Rustell,  Richard,  one  of  administra- 
tors of  Beaufort,  398n. 


Rutherford  County,  celebrates  anni- 
versary, 439 ;  Neivs,  carrying 
historical  material,  340. 

Rutherfordton  Democrat,  mentioned, 
346«. 


Salisbury  Academy,  incorporated, 
403n;  Banner,  mentioned,  348, 
346m;  Banner,  Wilson  former 
editor,  351;  institute  organized 
at,  26;  Thalian  Association  or- 
ganized, 28;  Thespian  Society 
incorporated,  28. 

Sams,   Edmund,   trustee,  407m. 

San  Antonio,  captured,  2;  de  Bexar, 
under  political  chief,  5. 

Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  plan  of  govern- 
ment,  53. 

Sanford,  James  I.,  teacher,  89m. 

Sanger,  D.  B.,  wrote  article,  439. 

San  Lorenza,  treaty  of,  434. 

Saratoga,  pilgrimage  to,  35. 

Sasser,  Josiah,  court  held  at  house 
of,  304m. 

Saunders,  W.  M,,  promoted  project, 
339. 

Savannah  Republican,  mentioned,  374. 

Saxon  Mills,  Miss  Potwin  lived 
among  people  of,  427. 

Scates,  Silas  Erwin,  A  Classification 
of  Some  Historical  Material  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  cited, 
134m. 

Schafer,  Joseph,  translated  and  edited 
Intimate  Letters  of  Carl 
Schurz,  received,  334. 

Schermerhorn,  J.  F.,  negotiated  treaty 
240;  on  committee,  238. 

Schilbeach,  Mrs.,  mentioned,  365. 

Schneider,  Heinreich,  directed  glee 
club,  30. 

Schools  to  de  opened  in  Neiv  Bern, 
195. 

Schwab,  John  C,  work  cited,  380m. 

Scott,  Thomas  A.,  president  of  com- 
pany, 160. 

Scotland  Neck,   situated,  95. 

Seagrove,  James,  aided  in  escape,  362. 
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Sears,  Louis  Martin,  "A  History  of 
American  Foreign  Relations," 
reviewed.   111. 

Seawell,  Benjamin,  trustee,  n4n. 

Secret  and  Benevolent  associations, 
incorporated,  262. 

Secret  Journals  of  the  RepuMic  of 
Texas,  published,  8. 

8eci'ets  Worth  Knowing,  given  at 
theatre,  27. 

Seitz,  Don  C,  Famous  American 
Duels,  received,  334. 

Select  Statutes,  Cases  and  Documents, 
cited,  23Sn. 

Sellery,  George  C,  Medieval  Founda- 
tions of  Western  Civilization, 
received,  209. 

Sessums,  Isaac,  slietch  of,  73. 

Settle,  Thomas,  attorney,  301n. 

Settlers'  Protective  Association,  or- 
ganized, 255. 

Sevier,  John,  diary  printed,  139;  let- 
ters of,  138;  monument  in 
honor  of,  135. 

Shanks,  Henry  T.,  at  Birmingham 
Southern  College,  336. 

Shaw,  Robert,  subscriber,  422. 

Shelby  Eagle,  mentioned,  346ti, 

Shelton,  O.  D.,  edited,  Life  and  Letters 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  432. 

Shepard,  Charles,  in  Congress,  147. 

Shepard,  James  B.,  helped  select  Hol- 
den,  350. 

Shepard,  William  B.,  disgusted,  21. 

Shepherd,  Augustine  H.,  attorney, 
304n. 

Sheppard,    Benjamin,    court    held    at 

house    of,    177n;    on    Federalist 

ticket,     182n;     owned     slaves, 

nsn. 

Sheppard,  John,  trustee,  183n. 

Sherman,  Mrs.,  claimed  pig,  41. 

Sherrod,  Thos.,  reported  !to  gover- 
nor, 173n. 

Shewman,  Frederick,  physician,  304m. 

Shine,  John,  trustee,  183n. 

Ships  entered  and  cleared  at  Beau- 
fort, 1764,  314. 

Shober,  Emanuel,  attorney,  304h. 


Shocco  Springs,  patronized,  35. 

Shollington,  William  H.,  physician, 
90n. 

Shorter,  Gil,  opposed  to  exportation 
of  cotton,  383. 

Shreveport,  Louisiana,  meeting  at, 
266. 

Shryock,  R.  H.,  attended  meeting, 
210. 

Siamese  Twins,  exhibited  in  State,  29. 

Sibley,  John,  on  committee,  320. 

Silva,  J.  Francisco  V.,  historian,  men- 
tioned, 204. 

Simkins,  Francis  B.,  reviewed,  "Cot- 
ton Mill  People  of  the  Pied- 
mont," 425;  reviewed,  "Home 
of  the  Freed,"  425 ;  reviewed, 
"The  Huguenots  of  Colonial 
South  Carolina,"  112. 

Simms,  William  Gilmore,  gave  lec- 
tures, 31. 

Simpson,  Mrs.  Ann  K.,  tried  for  mur- 
der, 156. 

Simpson,  John,  trustee,  404. 

Sims,  Robert,  to  contract  for  build- 
ings, 304n. 

Sioussat,  St.  George  L.,  edited  maga- 
zine, 139;  "A  Preliminary  Re- 
port upon  the  Archives  of 
Tennessee,"  cited,  134w.. 

Sitgreaves,  Thomas,  alderman,  417; 
mentioned,  413>t. 

Sketches  of  Church  History  in  North 
Carolina,  cited,  175n. 

Sketches  of  Old  Warrenton,  North 
Carolina,  cited,  409ri. 

Sketches  of  Virginia,  cited,  55n. 

Skinner,  Mrs.  Sarah,  dead,  200. 

Skinner,  John,  wife  died,  200. 

"Slaveholding  in  North  Carolina :  An 
Economic  View."  cited,  79h. 

Slidell,  John,  in  Europe,  387. 

Slocumb,  John,  quotation  from,  143; 
wrote  sketch,  304. 

Sloo,  Nathaniel,  cleared  for  South 
Carolina,  315. 

Smith,  Ashbel,  papers  of,  13. 

Smith,  Culver  H.,  awarded  fellow- 
ship, 337. 
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Smith,  Daniel,  trustee,  401n. 

Smith,  David,  commissioner  to  divide 
land,  411/1. 

Smith,  Joshua,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 294n. 

Smith,  Samuel,  dead,  108. 

Smither,  Harriet,  archivist,  9 ;  edited 
books,  8. 

Smithwick,  Dr.  D.  T.,  historian,  212; 
mentioned,  342 ;  on  committee, 
120;  organized  association,  123. 

Smoot,  J.  Edward,  Marshal  Ney  Be- 
fore and  After  Execution,  re- 
ceived, 334. 

Sneed,  Alexander,  wrote  sketch  of 
Rockingham,  34;  wrote  sketch, 
294. 

Sneed,  Stephen,  published  notice,  424. 

Snider,  Charles  Lee,  reviewed,  "Meet 
General  Grant,"  329;  reviewed, 
"The  Training  of  an  American: 
The  Earlier  Life  and  Letters 
of  Walter  H.   Page,"  205. 

Social  Characteristics  of  Ante-BelUim 
North  Carolina,  article  by 
Guion  Griffis  Johnson,  140-157. 

Social  England,  cited,  81^. 

"Social  Life  in  the  Colonies,"  quoted, 
87n. 

Soil  Survey  of  Halifax  County,  North 
Carolina,  cited,  95*2'. 

Solemn  Grove  Academy,  authorized, 
286n. 

Some  Aspects  of  Representation  in 
the  American  Colonies,  article 
by  W.  Neil  Franklin,  38-66. 

"Some  Folk  Words,"   paper  on,   121. 

"South  Atlantic  States  in  1833,"  cited, 
148*1. 

South  Carolina,  North  Carolinians  in, 
146 ;  representation  discussed, 
62. 

Southerland,  James,   trustee,  89w. 

Southern  Alliance,  discussed,  261; 
predominant  in  South,  255; 
Citizen,  mentioned,  350;  Ex- 
posure, reviewed,  109;  Rail- 
way Security  Company,  adver- 
tised for  bids  on  property,  168; 


Railway  Security  Company,  a 
Pennsylvania  corporation,  158; 
Railway  Security  Company,  fi- 
nancial statement,  164;  Rail- 
way Security  Company,  its 
object,  160;  Times,  proposed, 
349. 

Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly, 
mentioned,  15. 

Spaight,  Richard,  on  committee,  189^ri-; 
fought  duel,  141. 

Sparrow  of  Louisiana,  urged  confed- 
eracy to  take  control  of  cotton, 
380. 

Speight,  William,  to  select  place  for 
building,  llln. 

Speir,  Henry,  to  select  site,  302n, 

Sports,    discussed,   31. 

Spring  Hill  Seminary,  established, 
186n. 

St.  Helena  Island,  Miss  Cooley's  ex- 
perience as  nurse  at,  426. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  Feast  of,  414. 

St.  John's  Church,  women  of,  organ- 
ized society,  23;  Parish  erected 
into  Bute  County,  171n. 

St.  Louis  Olote-Democrat,  cited,  269n; 
RepuUic,  cited,  273n. 

Stacy,  W.  P.,  delivered  address,  339. 

Stanley,  Mrs.,  mentioned,  365. 

Stanly,  John,  fought  duel,  141. 

Stanard,  W.  G.,  wrote  article,  439. 

Standard,  cited,  IHn,  2Qn,  31n,  35n, 
36w,  142n. 

Star,  cited,  24w,  26w. 

Starkey,  John,  on  committee,  189n. 

State  archives  of  Tennessee,  129; 
Bank,  established  at  Tarboro, 
86n;  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  organized,  6;  Gazette  of 
North  Carolina,  cited,  197 ;  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin, 
papers  in,  128;  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin,  photostats 
from,  341;  Journal,  mentioned, 
S46n;  Library,  established  in 
Tennessee,  135;  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  held 
meeting,  119. 
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Statuary  Hall,  statute  of  Andrew 
Jackson  placed  in,  135. 

Statutes  of  Virginia,  cited,  56w, 

Stem,  William,  led  discussion,  121. 

Stekosh,  settlers  in  to  remain  east, 
244. 

Steuart,  Andrew,  sold  printing  press, 
lOOn. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  R.  K.,  in  charge  of 
exercises,  211. 

Stokes  County,  formed,  302;  and 
Surry  counties,  sketch  of,  302. 

Stokes,  John,  mentioned,  302n. 

Stokes,  Thomas,  trustee,  174n. 

Stono,  Battle  of,  72n. 

Strange,  Robert,  gave  lecture,  25. 

Stuart,  John,  Bute  County  name  for, 
171n. 

Studies  in  Tajoatioti,  received,  334. 

Stryker,  Lloyd  Paul,  Andrew  John- 
son: A  Study  in  Courage,  re- 
ceived, 437. 

Sugg,  Quilla,  purchased  land,  81w. 

Sulphur  Springs,  patronized,  35. 

Summer  Resorts,  discussed,  35. 

Sumner,  C.  R.,  "Woodrow  Wilson 
Fascinated  by  Mountain  Witch 
Stories,"  cited,  156w. 

Supreme  Court,  decision  not  inforced, 
237. 

Surry  County,  named  for,  302;  and 
Stokes  counties,  sketch  of,  302. 

Sutton,  Mrs.  Maude  Minish,  elected 
vice-president,  121 ;  read  paper, 
121. 

Swain,  David  L.,  Early  Times  in  Ral- 
eigh, cited,  154n;  mentioned, 
406«. 

Swain,  Geo.,  article  by,  406. 

Swenson,  S.  M.,  papers  of,  5. 

Sydnor,  Charles  S.,  wrote  article,  439. 


Tar  River,  origin  of  name,  73. 
Tarbe,  Peter  A.,  on  committee,  320. 
Tarboro,  chartered,  82. 
TarTjorough       Mercury,       mentioned, 

346 ;      Southerner,     mentioned, 

346. 


Taylor,  Francis,  trustee,  174w. 

Taylor,  John  L.,  on  committee,  320. 

Taylor,  R.  H.,  "Slaveholding  in  North 
Carolina :  An  Economic  View," 
cited,  79n. 

Taylor,  Robert  L.,  memorial  erected 
to,  135. 

Taylor,  William  W,,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 212. 

Temple,  William,  from  Virginia,  314. 

Tennessee  Antiquarian  Society,  or- 
ganized, 136 ;  capital  of 
changed,  129 ;  Cherokee  nation 
inhabited,  237;  Department  of 
Library,  Archives  and  His- 
tory," cited,  130?i;  Division  of 
Library  and  Archives,  created, 
133;  State  Historical  Commit- 
tee, authorized,  131 ;  Historical 
Committee,  abolished,  133;  His- 
torical Society,  attempted  or- 
ganization of  Department  of 
Archives,  130;  Historical  So- 
ciety organized,  137 ;  Indians 
made  application  for  pay,  241 : 
libraries  discussed,  135 ;  Monu- 
ments and  Memorials,  dis- 
cussed, 135 ;  North  Carolinians 
in,  146;  publications  of  history 
of,  128 ;  records  of  soldiers  who 
died  in  World  War  kept,  134; 
State  archives,  129;  State 
Library,  established,  135 ; 
World  War,  records  of,  132. 

Terrel,  William,  to  select  site,  302n. 

Terrill,  John,  mentioned,  172. 

Texana,  acquisition  of,  12 ;  first  col- 
lection of,  4. 

Texas  Alliance,  a  social  organization, 
263;  farmers,  unrest  among, 
262;  Library  and  Histoiical 
Commission,  created,  6 ;  Li- 
brary and  Historical  Commis- 
sion, duties  of,  6;  newspapers 
burned,  3 ;  newspapers,  list  of, 
8 ;  North  Carolinians  in,  146 ; 
Republic  of,  established,  1 ; 
State  Historical  Association, 
organized,  6. 
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Thalian  Association  at  Fayetteville, 
organized,  27 ;  organised  in 
Salisbury,  28;  of  Wilmington, 
organized,  27. 

The  Alexander  Martin  Chapter  un- 
veiled marker,  211. 

The  Alfred  Moore  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 
unveiled  marker,  123. 

The  Alliance,  published  at  Lincoln, 
271. 

"The  Alliance  Movement  in  Kansas — 
Origin  of  the  People's  Party," 
article  cited,  254n. 

The  American  Colonies  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  cited,  235n. 

The  American  States,  d^uring  and 
after  the  Revolution,  cited, 
21Qn. 

The  Austin  City  Gazette,  files  of,  8. 

The  Austin  Statesman,  files  of,  12. 

The  Battles  Around  Chattanooga, 
article  published,  439. 

The  Battle  of  Elizabethtown  Chapter 
D.  A.  R.,  unveiled  tablet,  122. 

The  Bee  Hive,   given  at  theatre,  27. 

"The  Best  Hated  Man  in  the  South," 
paper  read,  119. 

The  Blount  Conspiracy,  mentioned, 
341. 

The  Capuchins  in  French  Louisiana 
(1722-1766)  by  Claude  L.  Vogel, 
received,  118. 

The  Confederate  Privateers,  by  Wil- 
liam Morrison  Robinson,  Jr., 
received,  118. 

"The  Confederate  Privateers,"  re- 
viewed, 327. 

The  Confederacy  and  King  Cotton: 
A  Study  in  Economic  Coercion, 
article  by  Frank  Lawrence 
Owsley,  371-397. 

The  Confederate  States  of  America, 
cited,  380n. 

The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Caro- 
lina, cited,  58n. 

The  Colorado  Gazette  and  Advertiser, 
files  of,  8. 

The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
Annotated,  cited,  14Qn. 


The    Cotton   Industry;    an   Essay   in 

American     Economic     History, 

cited,  263n. 
"The  Council  of  Appointment  in  New 

York,"   article  cited,   2o0n. 
The  Courier  Journal,  carried  article, 

438. 
The  Dallas  Herald,  files  of,  12. 
The  Dallas  News,  files  of,  12. 
The     Declaration     of     Independence, 

cited,  217n. 
"The     Defensive    Movement    of    the 

Farmer,"  article  cited,  2Mn. 
The  Democratic  Signal,  cited,  345n. 
The   Development   of  Poor  Relief  in 

Colonial   Virginia,   article  pub- 
lished, 439. 
The  Development  of  the  Poiver  of  the 

State  Executive,  cited,  230n. 
The   East   Texas    Historical    Society, 

organized,  15. 
The    English    Colonies    in    America: 

The    Puritan    Colonies,    cited, 

42n. 
"The    Estate    of    George    Washington 

Deceased,"  reviewed,  332. 
The    Facts    of    the    Cotton    Famine, 

cited,  396>?. 
The  Farmers'  Advocate,  cited,  78n. 
The    Farmers'    Alliance,    article    by 

John    D.    Hicks    and    John    D. 

Barnhart,  254-280. 
"The  Farmers'  Alliance,"  article,  254«. 
"The  Farmers'  Alliance  in  Nebraska : 

Something     of     its     O  r  i  g  i  n, 

Growth,  and  Influence,"  article 

cited,  254n. 
"The     Farmers'     Alliance     in    North 

Carolina,"  article  cited,  254?t. 
The   Farmers'   Alliance   History   and 

Agricultural  Digest,  cited,  254r^. 
"The  Farmers'  Alliance:  letter  from 

President  Fowler,"  cited,  255m. 
The  Farmers'  Journal,  cited,  Qln. 
The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions, 

cited,  218w. 
The  Founding  of  New  England,  cited, 

41n. 
The   Frontier   in   Amei'ican   History, 

cited,  57m,  217m. 
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The  Oalveston  News,  files  of,  12. 

27ie  Oettyslmrg  Campaign,  article 
published,  439. 

The  Granger  Move^nent,  A  Study  of 
Agricultural  Organization,  and 
its  Political,  Economic  and  So- 
cial Manifestations,  1870-1880, 
cited,  254n. 

The  Great  West,  cited,  260?i. 

"The  History  of  American-Canadian 
Relations,"  monograph,  men- 
tioned, 433. 

The  History  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
cited,  156». 

"The  History  of  Taxation  in  North 
Carolina  During  the  Colonial 
Period,  1663-1776,"  reviewed, 
325. 

"The  House  in  the  Horseshoe," 
marker  unveiled  at,  123. 

"The  Huguenots  of  Colonial  South 
Carolina,"  reviewed,  112. 

The  Illegality  of  Courts  of  Oyer  and 
Termiyier,  document,  100. 

The  Ills  of  the  South,  cited,  263«. 

The  Island  of  Portsmouth,  article  on, 
400. 

The  James  A.  Graham  Papers,  1861- 
1884  (ed.),  by  H.  M.  Wagstaff, 
received,  118. 

The  King's  Casual  Revenues  in  the 
Southern  Colonies,  mentioned, 
341. 

The  Knoxville  Gazette,  mentioned, 
138. 

"The  Littlefield  Fund  for  Southern 
History,"  created,  12. 

The  Matagorda  Bulletin,   files   of,   8. 

The  Middle  Colonies,   discussed,  49. 

The  Morning  Star,  files  of,  8. 

"The  Musical  Possibilities  in  Moun- 
tain Songs,"  paper  on,  121. 

The  New  England  colonies,  discussed, 
38. 

The  News  &  Observer,  carried  article, 
439. 

The  North  Carolina  Cherokees  and 
the  New  Echota  Treaty  of  1835, 
article  by  George  D.  Harmon, 
237-253. 


The  North-Caroliyia  Chronicle;  or, 
Fayetteville  Gazette,  cited,  195. 

The  North  Carolina  Booklet,  cited, 
lOn. 

The  North-Carolina  Gazette,  cited, 
lOOn,  420n. 

The  North  Carolina  Gazette,  or  Uni- 
versal Intelligencer,  cited,  107w. 

The  North- Carolina  Journal,  cited, 
193w. 

The  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or, 
Universal  Intelligencer,  cited, 
412n. 

The  North  Carolina  Register,  cited, 
Qln,  186n. 

The  North  Carolina  Standard,  cited, 
345^. 

The  Northern  Standard,  files  of,  12. 

"The  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  in  Minn- 
esota,"  article  cited,   254n. 

The  Panhandle-Plains  Historical  Re- 
view, issued,  15. 

The  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey, 
cited,  181n,  187w,  311n. 

2'he  Papers  of  John  Steele,  cited, 
315n. 

"The  Peoples'  Party  in  Minnesota," 
article  cited,  254n. 

The  Planters  of  Colonial  Virginia, 
cited,  56w. 

"The  Political  Career  of  Ignatius 
Donnelly,"    article   cited,   254n. 

The  Political  Philosophy  of  George 
Washington,  article  published, 
439. 

"The  Populist  Movement,"  article 
cited,  254«. 

"The  Populist  Movement  in  Georgia; 
A  View  of  the  Agrarian  Cru- 
sade in  the  Light  of  the  Solid 
South  Politics,"  article  cited, 
254n. 

"The  Populist  Movement  in  Iowa," 
article  cited,  255w. 

"The  Populist  Uprising,"  article  cited, 
254n. 

"The  Populist  Party  in  North  Caro- 
lina," article  cited,  255n. 
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"The  Present  Farmers'  Movement," 
article  cited,  264n. 

The  Preservation  of  Tennessee  His- 
tory, article  by  Philip  M. 
Hamer,  127-139. 

"The  Preservation  of  Tennessee  His- 
tory," cited,  130)1. 

The  Preservation  of  Texas  History, 
article  by  Charles  W.  Ramsdell, 
1-16. 

"The  Presidential  Election  of  1824  in 
North  Carolina,"  paper  read, 
120. 

The  Provoked  HusMnd  at  Wilming- 
ton Theatre,  311. 

I'he  Puritan  Age,  cited,  42w. 

The  Railroad  Gazette,  cited,  160n. 

The  Redlander,  files  of,  8. 

The  Relations  of  Pennsylvania  tvith 
Great  Britain,  cited,  51n. 

The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  Penn- 
sylvania, cited,  50w. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  cited,  254w. 

The  Road  to  Oregon,  received,  334. 

"The  Royal  Government  in  Virginia, 
1624-1775,"  cited,  5Sn. 

The  San  Antonio  Herald,  files  of,  8. 

"The  Scattered  Nation,"  mentioned, 
123. 

The  Sources  of  the  North  Carolina 
Constitution  of  1776,  article  by 
Earle  H.  Ketcham,  215-236. 

The  Southern  Colonies,  discussed,  52. 

The  Southern  Frontier,  1670-1732,  hy 
Verner  W.  Crane,  received,  209. 

The  Southern  Railway  Security  Com- 
pany, article  by  C.  K.  Brown, 
158-170. 

"The  Spanish  -  American  Frontier, 
1783-1795  :  The  Westward  Move- 
ment and  the  Spanish  Retreat 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  re- 
viewed,  438. 

The  State  Gazette,  files  of,  8. 

The  State  Gazette  of  North  Carolina, 
cited,  l^ln. 

"The  Story  of  Queen's  College  or 
Liberty  Hall  in  the  Province 
of  North  Carolina,"  cited,  403n. 


The  Suffrage  Franchise  in  the 
Thirteen  English  Colonies  of 
North  America,  cited,  64n. 

"The  Sub  Treasury:  A  Forgotten 
Plan  for  the  Relief  of  Agricul- 
ture," article  cited,  254n. 

The  Telegraph  and  Texas  Register, 
files  of,  8,  12. 

The  Texas  State  Gazette,  files  of,  12. 

The  Texas  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion, mentioned,  14. 

The  Texas  State  Library,  discussed,  1. 

The  Texas  Republican,  files  of,  8. 

"The  Town  of  Beaufort,"  article,  398. 

"The  Training  of  an  American :  The 
Earlier  Life  and  Letters  of 
Walter  H.  Page,"  reviewed,  205. 

"The  Transylvania  Company  and  the 
Founding  of  Henderson,  Ky.," 
article  mentioned,   438. 

The  True  Issue,  files  of,  8. 

The  Uncultured  South,  article  pub- 
lished, 439. 

The  University  of  Texas  Library,  dis- 
cussed, 10. 

llic  Voice  of  New  Hampshire  in  the 
Slave  Controversy,  article  pub- 
lished, 439. 

The  Way  of  Victor-y,  received,  334. 

The  Weekly  Delta,  files  of,  8. 

The  West  Texas  Historical  Associa- 
tion, organized,  15. 

The  Works  of  John  Adams,  cited, 
217w. 

Theatrical  Society,  organized  at  New 
Bern,  26. 

Thespian  Society  incorporated  in 
Salisbury,  28;  of  Raleigh  or- 
ganized, 27. 

Third  Party  Movements  Since  the 
Civil  War  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Iowa,  A  Study  in  Social 
Politics,  cited,  261n. 

Thomas  Henderson  Letter  Book,  cited, 
34,  143w;  mentioned,  398. 

Thomas  Hooker,  cited,  47w^. 

Thomas,  Mabel,  accompanied  soloist, 
121. 
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Thomas,  Matthew,  appointed  to  run 
line,  nin. 

Thomas,  William,  conveyed  to  court, 
173n. 

Thomas,  William  H.,  commissioner  in 
North  Carolina,  240;  men- 
tioned, 243 ;  made  disburse- 
ments to  Indians,  252 ;  quoted, 
247. 

Thompson,  Cyrus,  on  commission,  336. 

Thompson,  J.  M.,  article  cited,  254w. 

Throckmorton,  J.  W.,  papers  of,  13. 

Thurston,  Gates  P.,  made  request,  139. 

Tompkins,  D.  A.,  work  cited,  403w. 

Tool,  Lawrence,  purchased  land,  81w. 

Toole,  Henry  I.,  filled  editor's  place, 
349;  in  army,  and  at  Great 
Bridge,  73. 

Toole,  Lawrence,  attended  University, 
88n. 

Town  Clubs,  discussed,  22. 

Towne,  Laura  M.,  left  pictures  of 
negro   life,   426. 

Tout,  T.  F.,  An  Advanced  History  of 
Great  Britain,  cited,  171n. 

Traill,  H.  D.,  Social  England,  cited, 
81n. 

Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  mentioned, 
362. 

Treaty  of  Paris,  terms  of,  380. 

Trexler,  H,  A.,  article  mentioned,  340. 

Tryon,  William,  appointed  minister, 
175n;  his  arrival,  413;  men- 
tioned, 363. 

Trumbull,  B.,  History  of  Connecticut, 
cited,  47w. 

Tucker,  Dean,  quoted,  225. 

Tucker,  Mrs.  W.  C,  mentioned,  123. 

Turnage,  Mrs.  T.  C,  made  talk,  122. 

Turner,  Frederick  J.,  book  dedicated 
to,  434 ;  mentioned,  4 ;  The 
Frontier  in  American  History, 
cited,  4iln;  work  cited,  217. 

Turner,  J.  K.,  Bridgers,  John  L.,  Jr., 
History  of  Edgecombe  County, 
North  Carolina,  cited,  67n. 

Tunstall,  George,  trustee,  174/i. 

Twelve  Bad  Men,  received,  334. 


Twelve    North    Carolina    Counties    in 

1810-1811,  documents,  edited  by 

A.  R.  Newsome,  67-99,  171-189, 

281-309. 
Twelve  Royal  Ladies,  received,  4.37. 
Twitchell,  J.  H.,  John  Winthorp,  cited, 

41n. 
Ttvo  Treatises  of  Government,  cited, 

218w. 
Tyler,  Lyon  G.,  work  cited,  421n. 
Tyler,    President,    vetoed    resolution, 

247. 
Tyrrell  Precinct,  organized,  59. 
Tyson  &  Co.,  A.,  firm  of  mentioned, 

403. 

U 

University  Library,  contribution  to, 
11 ;  of  North  Carolina,  trustees 
pointed  out  course  of  study, 
405 ;  of  Tennessee  Library,  has 
newspapers,  136. 

Union  Hill  Academy,  incorporated, 
407n. 

U.  S.  Census  of  Mortality  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Statistics,  1860,  cited, 
U6n. 

United  States  influence  upon  Canada, 
432;  laws  not  inforced,  237; 
Bank,  opposed,  353;  senate 
passed  resolution  calling  for 
treaty,  244. 


Vaca,  Cabeza  de,  times  of,  16. 
Vance,    David,    manager    of    lottery, 

401n;  trustee,  407n. 
Vance,     Zebulon     Baird,     monument 

dedicated  to,  123 ;  statue  of  in 

National  Hall  of  Statuary,  335  ; 

received  letters  of,  440. 
Van  Tyne,   C.   H.,  delivered  address, 

120. 
Varell,  William,  trustee,  174n. 
"Varina    Howell,    Wife    of    Jefifer>on 

Davis,"  reviewed,  115. 
Vine    Hill    Academy,    offered    course, 

89n. 
Virginia,   North   Carolinians  in,   146 ; 

system    of    taxation    in,    325; 
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Company,  plan  of  government 
submitted  to,  53;  Gazette,  sub- 
scribers to,  421 ;  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  cited, 
55n;  representation  discussed, 
52. 

Vogel,  Claude  L.,  The  Capuchins  in 
French  Louisiana  (1722-1766), 
received,  118. 

Volunteers  at  New  Bern,  197. 

W 

Wade  Hampton,  the  Calvary  Leader, 
and  his  Times,  mentioned,  340. 

Wager,  Paul  Woodford,  County  Gov- 
ernment and  Administration  in 
North  Carolina,  received,  118. 

Waggoner,  Samuel,  to  select  site, 
302»t. 

Wagstaff,  H.  M.,  elected  president, 
120;  The  James  A.  Graham 
Papers,  1861-1884,  received,  118. 

Wake  County  Historical  Association, 
organized,  123. 

Wakefield,  Edward  Gibbon,  not  in 
official  party,  433. 

Walker,  G.  L.,  Thomas  Hooper,  cited, 
47n;  quoted,  48. 

Wall,  Zeno,  made  talk,  440. 

Walters,  W.  T.,  director,  161;  pur- 
chased interest  in  road,  163. 

Wansey,  Henry,  accounts  of  North 
America  written,  362. 

War  Memorial  Building  authorized, 
133;  of  Independence  men- 
tioned, 215 ;  of  1812,  mentioned, 
327 ;  of  the  Regulators,  148. 

Ward,  Isaac,  trustee,  179m. 

Ward,  John  F.,  physician,  90«i. 

Ward,  J.  E.,  assurance  of  coercing 
Europe,  381. 

Wardlow,  Mrs.  C.  L,,  article  men- 
tioned, 340. 

Warm  Springs,  patronized,  35;  sum- 
mer resort,  35. 

Warren  County  Historical  Associa- 
tion, organized,  121 ;  Historical 
Society,  celebrated  anniversary, 
212. 


Warren,  John,  letter  to,  228. 

Warren,  Joseph,  killed,  171n. 

AVarren  Sulphur  Springs,  patronized, 
35. 

Warrenton  News,  mentioned,  346w; 
Reporter,  mentioned,  346n. 

Warville,  Brissot  de,  accounts  of 
North  America  written  by,  362. 

Washington  County,  records  pub- 
lished, 138. 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  mentioned, 
208. 

Washington  Democrat,  mentioned, 
346w. 

Washington,  John,  commissioner, 
179m,  183;  wrote  and  signed 
letter,  189 ;  on  internal  improve- 
ments, 189m. 

Washington,  Nicholson,  mentioned, 
304. 

Washington  Republican,  mentioned, 
346m;  Times,  mentioned,  346??. 

Watauga  compact  adopted,  127. 

Watts,  John,  work  cited,  396m. 

Wayne  Academy  incorporated,  307/1; 
County,  contest  over  clerkship 
of  court,  143 ;  sketch  of,  304. 

Waynesborough  Academy,  incorjwr- 
ated,  307m;  establishment  of, 
306. 

Wead,  Eunice,  article  mentioned,  341. 

Weatherspoon,  John,  advice  sought, 
406. 

Weaver,  C.  C,  his  work  cited,  298m. 

Webb,  James  L.,  on  commission,  336. 

Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  mentioned,  315m. 

Welborn,  J.  S.,  in  charge  of  exercises, 
211. 

Weldon,  Daniel,  mentioned,  295. 

Welfare  Work  in  Mill  Villages.  The 
Story  of  Extra-Mill  Activities 
in  North  Carolina,  by  Harriet 
L.  Herring,  received,  209. 

Wellborn,  James,  presented  bill,  32. 

Wentworth,    mentioned,    298. 

Wertenbaker,  T.  J.,  The  Planters  of 
Colonial    Virginia,    cited,    56m. 

West,  Elizabeth  H.,  elected  archivist, 
7;  returned  to  library,  9. 
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West  Indian  newspapers,  North  Caro- 
lina items  from,  122. 

Westbrook,  Moses,  on  Anti-Federalist 
ticket,  182n;  to  contract  for 
building,  177n. 

Western  Carolinian,  cited,  18n,  21n, 
28n,  14Qn;  mentioned,  145,  347. 

Western  North  Carolina,  cited,  40Gn. 

Western  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
history  of,  202 ;  influence  on 
sectionalism,  150. 

Western  Rural,  circulation  increased, 
257 ;  newspaper  mentioned,  255, 
256. 

Western  Sentinel,  mentioned,  346n. 

Westray,  Samuel,  erected  building, 
89/1. 

Westrayville  Academy,  opened,  89n. 

Wheeler,  J.  H.,  Historical  Sketches 
of  North  Carolina,  173n;  Rem- 
iniscences and  Memoirs  of 
North  Carolina  and  Eminent 
North  Carolinians,  cited,  71n. 

Wheelock,  E.  L.,  papers  of,  13. 

"When  Rutherford  County  was  centre 
of  Big  Gold  producing  Area 
in  all  United  States,"  article 
published,  438. 

Whig  and  Democratic  newspapers, 
controversy  between,  356. 

Whig,  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  North  Carolina  in 
1844,  345. 

Whitaker,  Cary,  trustee,  S9n. 

Whitaker,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  made  talk, 
122;  presented  marker,  211. 

Whitaker,  Arthur  Preston,  article 
mentioned,  340,  341;  "The 
Spanish  -  American  Frontier, 
1783-1795 :  the  Westward  Move- 
ment and  the  Spanish  Retreat 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  re- 
viewed, 434 ;  volume  not  pub- 
lished, 429. 

White,  Emma  L.,  delivered  address, 
341. 

White,  Melvin  J.,  article  cited,  225n. 

White,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  on  committee,  212. 

White,  Philo,  established  the  Stand- 
ard, 347;  mentioned,  356. 


White,  William,  commissioner  to  sell 
Tower  Hill,  189rt;  postmaster, 
at  Raleigh,  152. 

Whitfield,  Bryan,  commissioner,  183w; 
on  Federalist  ticket,  182«.; 
owned  slaves,  178n;  trustee, 
186n. 

Whitfield,  Lewis,  commissioner,  183n; 
trustee,  186n. 

Whitfield,  N.  B.,  postmaster,  186n. 

Whitfield,  Needham,  trustee,  ISQn. 

Whitly,  Edward,  subscriber,  422. 

Wickham,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  article  men- 
tioned, 340. 

Wiest,  Edward,  work  cited,  254>i. 

Wilcox,  Fannie  M.,  acting-librarian, 
9. 

Wilcox,  John,  mining  property  of, 
402n. 

Wiley,  Calvin  H.,  illustrated  exodus, 
145. 

Wiley,   Philip,   teacher,   89n. 

Wilkes  County,  formed,  302. 

Wilkins,  William,  Secretary  of  War, 
251. 

Willcox,  Mrs.,  limestone  quarry  on 
land  of,  402. 

William  Blount  Mansion  Association, 
aided,   135. 

William  Blount  papers  mentioned, 
136. 

William  and  Mary  College,  chartered, 
55. 

William  Oregg.  Factory  Master  of  the 
Old  South,  by  Broadus  Mitchell, 
received,    118. 

William  L.  Clements  Library,  photo- 
stats from,  341, 

William's  College  Massachusetts,  men- 
tioned, 175. 

Williams,  Alexander,  physician,  304n. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Alfred,  presented  tab- 
let, 123. 

Williams,  Benjamin,  letter  to,  320; 
occupy  house,  283;  signed  let- 
ter, 317. 

Williams,  Henry  G.,  listed  taxes,  173n. 

Williams,  John,  trustee,  419n. 

Williams,  Mamie,  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, 122. 
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Williams,  Samuel  C,  Early  Travels  in 
the  Tennessee  Country,  1540- 
1800,  cited,  139^. 

Williams,  Stephen,  from  Barbadoes, 
314. 

Williams,  William,  listed  taxes,  173n; 
sketch  of,  71n. 

Williams,  William,  Jr.,  trustee,  174h. 

Williamshurg,  the  Old  Colonial  Capi- 
tal, cited,  421w, 

Williamson,  Samuel,  certificate  of, 
mentioned,  398n. 

Williamston  Banner,  346. 

Willis,  William,  in  jail,  420n. 

Willison,  Sir  John,  wrote  Liberal 
Party,  432. 

Wilmington,  British  vessels  lying  in 
port,  385;  coffee  house  opened 
in,  420;  had  society,  23n;  per- 
formance at  theatre  in,  311 ; 
given  representation,  59 ;  Tha- 
lian  Society  at,  27;  Columbia 
and  Augusta  Railroad,  number 
of  miles  of  road,  162;  Journal, 
mentioned,  346,  346n;  and  Ral- 
eigh Railroad,  history  of,  202; 
the  building  of,  151 ;  and  Wel- 
don  Railroad,  number  of  miles 
of  road,  162. 

Wilson  Ledger,  mentioned,  346; 
Springs,  patronized,  35. 

Wilson,  Frank  I.,  employed  as  asso- 
ciate editor,  351. 

Wilson,  F.  L.,  gave  opinion  of  state, 
148. 

Wilson,  J.  S.,  article  mentioned,  340. 

Wilson,  Peter  Mitchell,  "Southern 
Exposure,"  reviewed,  109. 

Wilson,  R.  T.,  purchased  interest  in 
road,  163;  director,  161. 

Winchester,  James,  letters  of,  138. 

Wind  Mill  for  Sale,  197. 

Wingate,  Isaac,  trustee,  183w. 

Winkler,  E.  W.,  added  to  staff,  4;  at 
University  of  Texas,  9 ;  came  to 
Library,  12;  librarian,  6. 


Winston,  Francis  D.,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 124. 

Winston,  Joseph,  letter  to,  320 ;  signed 
letter,  317. 

Winston,  R.  W.,  on  commission,  336. 

Winston-Salem  Journal,  carrying  his- 
torical material,  340. 

Winthrop,  John,  governor  of  colony, 
38;  Journal,  cited,  29n;  letter 
to,  47. 

Wise,  Rabbi  Stephen  S.,  delivered  ad- 
dress, 123. 

Witham,  James  W.,  work  cited,  254w. 

Wittke,  Carl,  A  History  of  Canada, 
received,  209;  reviewed,  431. 

Wolfenden,  George,  opened  fulling 
mill,    195. 

Woodhouse,  E.  J.,  teach  in  summer 
school,  211. 

Woodward,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  State  Regent, 
123. 

Woodward,  W.  E.,  "Meet  General 
Grant,"  received,  329. 

Working  Society,  organized  by  women 
of  Fayetteville  Presbyterian 
Church,  23. 

Wrightsville  patronized,  35. 

Wynns,  Benjamin,  on  committee, 
ISdn. 


Yancey,  Bartlett,  wrote  sketch  of 
Caswell  County,  34. 

Yancy-Post-Mann  missions,  the  story, 
371. 

Yarborough,   Edward,   mentioned,  28. 

Year-hook,  published,  15. 

Younge's,  F.,  "Narrative  of  Proceed- 
ings of  the  People  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  Year  1719," 
mentioned,  63. 

Y^ork,  Brantley,  born  in  Randolph 
County,  154;  "Autobiography," 
cited,   155*1. 

Young,  John,  dead,  423. 

Yazoo  and  Nootka  Sound  controver- 
cies  mentioned,  434. 
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